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OOIjUMBIA.'S  JUBILEE.*— GRAimLUiB.PimuM,Boan» 
Bteet  of  Qod,  the  God  of  Naliona, 
Haill    Columbia,  Hail  to  theel 
Let  the  lipeof  happy  niiUioiu 
Sound  the  notes  of  Jubilee. 
Northern  breeies,  waft  the  anthemi 
South  winds  blowing,  swell  tbe  atnuni 
While  the  Rockies  catch  the  echo, 
Bending  back  the  glad  refrain. 
Faith,  a  pilgrim,  rocked  thji  cradl^ 
Bf  tbe  sntlen  wintry  eea. 
And  the  patriot  arm  of  valor 
From  each  foe  defended  thee. 
Dews  of  youth  still  brightly  sparkle 
On  thy  brow  eo  queenly  fiiir, 
Yet  what  name  in  song  or  story 
Can,  to-day,  with  thine  compare? 

Btarty  bannen  proudly  waving. 
Greet  the  roey  morning  light, 
From  Katahdin's  cloud-capped  sonunlt 
To  Tacoma's  snow -crowned  height 
Fertile  plains  and  teeming  wat«rs 
Fill  thy  lap  with  wealth  untold, 

'  •rtDB  ADHTtcaa  Purloiic  aun(>  b;  uiKngeinpDt  with  UltTtr  Dinui  Osa> 
in  o[  eiqiTTI(bt;  alB  pabliibed  HpiTmlalr  ■•  Ho.  TMO  DIH^ 
—  -       ■•  aatc^J.M.1ro^brUst. 
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But  thy  children's  fond  devotion 
Fmr  outweigbB  thy  treasared  gold. 
Filial  souls,  with  love  adore  thec^ 
Where  palmettos  arch  the  glade. 
Loyal  sons  proclaim  thy  glory, 
'Neath  the  mountain  pine-tree  Bbad& 
One  in  heart,  with  voicea  blending, 
North  and  South,  your  tribute  raise  I 
Sound  alond  the  mighty  chorus! 
Shont  I    O  shout  Columbia's  praise  I 


THE  SIEGE  OF  CALAIS.*- Will  Victob  MoGoim. 

In  IM7,  utter  >  Iw*ln  nuulli'i  ittg^  CUili  ni  aptund  bj  Edwftnl  III  a, 

lDglmid.MidthBprtmpwiw>hmhBb*dtakBD  wBrBcondamowlto'lwth.  n«Hl^ 
kflTDtiua  AhoWQ  by  tkn  of  thn  eitiiAiu,  *bv  offvrsd  Lli*iiUDltfl*  u  huMicM.  hihI 
rhin  llTK  wm  land  bj  Iba  talnMlm  ut  Queu  Pblllppa,  bnu  uu  of  tta 
ublHt  I«B(H  In  hWorj, 

When  haughty  Edward  with  his  sword  and  lance 
R^uned  hia  laurels  on  the  field  of  France, 
And  everywhere  destructive  armies  led, 
That  heaped  her  soil  with  mountains  of  the  dead, 
A  cry  of  vengeance  rose,  more  fierce  by  far 
Than  all  the  attitudes  of  foreign  war; 
And  noble  heroee,  now  besmeared  with  blood. 
Who  long  against  the  English  king  had  stood, 
Looked  at  their  slatightured  brothers  on  the  field 
Of  dread  Cblus,  and  vowed  they  would  not  yield. 
But  yield  they  moat  for  bmlne  round  them  spread, 
Their  wivee  and  children  &int  for  want  of  bread, 
And  their  brave  leader  captive  to  the  ting — 
Still  of  his  deeds  both  hard  and  minstrel  sing. 
Twae  then  that  England's  row  was  bloomii^  red 
While  the  French  lily  bowed  her  drooping  head. 
With  sad  and  heavy  hearts  the  conquered  hoat 
Gathered  around,  Che  hope  of  victory  loat. 
Brave  St  Pierre  then  cast  a  pitying  look 
O'er  that  vast  throi^,  and,  rising,  thus  he  spok*] 
"  Hy  noble  friends,  we  know  that  It  is  vain 
To  weep  for  those  who  lie  among  the  slain  t 
Bravely  they  fought,  till  yielding  up  their  breath 
Tbey  sank — to  Rlumbcr  in  the  pea(%  of  death. 


•WlllMa  axlirMljr  for  tfali  CollKtloa. 
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Oh,  would  to  God  that  I  bad  also  died 

And  now  l&jr  buried  by  some  hero's  dde  1 

But  to  be  living,  coaquered  and  depressed. 

While  France,  our  France,  is  everywhere  oppressed-* 

Nay,  nay,  my  Frienda.  for  them  wd  tpast  not  weep. 

They  sleep  in  honor— ho aored  lut  them  aleepl 

Fmi  better  mouru  for  those  who  captive  stand 

Id  silence  waiting  for  the  king's  command. 

But  not  in  fear.     What!  trembling?  well  ye  may, 

For  death  awaita  them  ere  another  day 

If  we  to  hit)  demand  do  not  comply. 

This  is  hia  message :  'AH  my  captives  dia 

To^y  at  noon,  nnleas  witboot  <lelay 

&x  of  the  Dobleet  men  of  all  Calais 

With  halters  round  their  necks  be  led  to  nu^ 

To  ransom  these  I  have  in  custody.' " 

A  silence  fell — that  direful  feelin|{s  gave, 

And  touched  with  awe  the  bosoms  of  the  brave. 

Then  St  Pierre,  his  voice  grown  hoarse  with  paio. 

Bailed  his  bowed  head  and  proudly  spoke  again, 

"  I  will  be  flrat  to  offer  up  my  life 

For  those  who  suffered  in  the  dreadful  strile. 

Plebeians  though  they  are,  they  fought  and  bled. 

And  laurel  bloom  should  crown  each  hero's  head 

To  tell  of  noble  deeds  that  they  have  done ; 

For  many  battles  have  they  fought  and  won. 

Though  now  they  stand  aa  captives  chained  and  bowec^ 

Heroes  of  whom  a  nation  may  be  proud. 

Hy  life  to  ransom  theirs  I  freely  give — 

Who  will  be  next  to  die  that  they  may  live 

Who  would  have  died  for  France  V  "  A  voice  replied 

"  I— I,  your  son '.  "  and  quickly  to  his  side 

A  youth  stepped  forth,  who  hod  until  that  hoar 

Seemed  but  a  modest  boy^now  man's  fall  power 

Shone  on  his  brow,  and  his  dark  kindling  eye 

Mirrored  a  martyr's  soul  to  do,  or  die 

If  need  be.    On  his  son  brave  St  Pierre 

Cast  one  fond,  lingering  look,  then  turned  awa^. 

"Twice  am  I  sacrificed,"  he  said,  "thy  years 

Are  few,  but  full,  my  son.    Who  next  appears? 

This  is  the  hour  for  heroes."    From  the  throng 

A  voice  rang  out,  "Your  kinsman !  "  clear  and  strong, 

And  stalwart  manhood  forward  stepped  apace 

While  swiftly  o'er  one  tender  flower-like  face 
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A  WAKen  pallor  spread  ;  a  pttaouE  moan 

Wm  lost  beneath  the  next  exultant  tone, 

"  Your  kiasman !  "  a7,"Your  IciuamaD  I "  cried  a  tiiird 

Sir  Walter  Manney  marveled  aa  he  heard. 

"  Wh^  vros  not  I  a  native  of  Calaia  1 " 

He  etud,  with  misty  eyes,  and  turned  away. 

While  the  sixth  vicUm  from  the  eager  tbronf 

Waa  chosen  now  by  lot— for  to  belong 

To  that  brave  band  for  such  a  noble  causa 

All  now  were  emulouH — the  grand  applaoee 

Rang  loud  and  clear,  and  then  the  parting  came,-~ 

The  tears,  the  fond  embrace,  love's  whispered  nanM 

As  through  the  English  camp  the  victims  went 

With  loud  applause  the  heavy  air  was  rent, 

And  soldiers  sallied  forth  on  every  side 

To  see  the  band  of  patriots ;  lax  and  wide 

The  clamor  rose  until  the  very  ground 

Seemed  to  re-echo  forth  the  martial  sound. 

The  English  monarch  slowly  aslced  each  name 

As  they  into  his  royal  presence  rame. 

Then  turned  around  in  his  cold  haughty  way ; 

"Are  these  the  noblest  men  of  all  Calais  7  " 

"They  are,"  said  Manney,  leaning  on  his  lance, 

"They  are,  my  lord,  the  noblest  of  alt  France." 

"And  were  tbey  peacefully  delivered  ?  Were 

Thure  no  uprisings  from  without,  no  stir?  " 

"Not  in  the  least,  my  lord,  the  people  would 

All-all  have  gladly  perished  if  they  could 

But  save  your  captives;  aelf-delivered?  Ayl" 

"Take  them  away,"  said  Edward,  "let  them  diav" 

The  echo  of  that  flat  scarce  had  died 

Before  a  murmur  rose  on  every  aide, — 

A  thrill  of  triumph  'twas,  and  far  and  near 

Arose  the  joyful  cry,  "The  Queen  is  here  I ' 

With  powerful  re-enforcements  she  had  come; 

But  soldiers  were  not  needed.    Pale  and  dumb 

lAy  conquered  France  ;  Sir  Walter  Manney  flew 

To  her  and  told  her  all,  for  well  he  knew 

The  tender  heart  of  Philippa.    When  she 

Her  welcome  had  received  from  royalty. 

She  asked  a.  private  audience  with  the  king. 

'  My  noble  lord,"  she  said,  "  to  thee  I  bring 

My  heart's  petition."    Edward,  as  he  heard 

Her  gentle  voice,  smiled  kindly,  "Speak  the  wotd.' 
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"  tSj  king,  mj  hosband,  noble,  brave  and  trne, 

The  booD  I  uk  vill  honor  bring  to  you, — 

Yea,  honor  bring  to  England  and  mj'  lord. 

For  well  is  known  the  power  of  Edward's  sword  I 

My  noble  husband,  hear  me,  heed  mj  prayer. 

And  grant  full  pardon  to  the  captives  there. 

For  they  themselves  condemn  themselTes,— not  thoo. 

Then  stay  the  axe,  and  show  all  nations  how 

Qeneroiis  is  England.    Thus  you  conquer  more 

Than  you  have  conquered  in  this  land  before." 

Her  noble  words  touched  even  Edward's  heart. 

"  I  yield  to  thee,"  he  sud,  "  'tis  true.    Thou  art 

Right  now  as  ever.    Bring  in  haste  to  me 

The  captives  then.    The  Queen  will  set  them  tne." 

When  they  were  brooght  Queen  Philippa  arose 

And  thus  addressed  her  country's  strongest  foes: 

"  Natives  of  France — inhabilante  of  Calais — 

A  worthy  lesson  do  you  teach  this  day 

When  you  to  us  do  show  as  you  have  shown, 

That  excellence  is  not  of  blood  alone. 

Ye  now  are  free— we  spare  the  &tal  blow. 

Rivals  for  fame,  but  friends  to  virtue,  go 

Back  to  your  homes,  your  wives  and  children  dear.* 

"  Oh,  now  my  France,  'tis  now  for  thee  I  fear  1 " 

B^d  St  Pierre,  "for  Edward  only  wins 

Our  towns  and  cities ;  bat  to^ay  begins 

A  richer  conquest ;  though  we  now  depart 

Qcmen  ^ilippa  has  conquered  every  heart." 


THE  PICTURE  ON  THE  WALL.*— A.  W.  Hawkb. 

Not  a  fine  work  of  art ;  the  keen  critic  would  have 
pronoanced  it  a  daub.  It  did  not  coet  much  nioDe3r  and 
the  frame  vas  of  plain,  uncarved  wood.  But  the  pio- 
ture  told  a  stoiy  and  told  it  well. 

For  the  background  a  rough  stone  vall,  above  it  a 
leaden  Aj ;  in  the  foreground  a  pale,  sad-eyed,  weary 
looking  girl  had  hWen  on  a  stone  bench  and  in  her 
amu  ibe  held  a  sick  boy,  a  white  band  around  his  fore- 
bead  just  above  the  sunken,  faded  eyes.  And  just  ia 
~'^Vaiirw~rw> W"*  of  ft" 
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front  of  them  the  Christ  stood,  the  patieat,  ever-sufler. 
iog,  eTer-loviDg  Christ,  and  His  hand,  not  yet  pierced, 
reUed  npon  the  bead  of  the  sick  hoy,  and  His  eyes,  bo 
tender,  so  loving,  ao  true,  caught  the  upturned  eyes  of 
the  lad  aad  in  the  faded  eyes  of  tba  boy  the  light  was 
beginning  to  come  back. 

The  picture  hung  in  a  hospital  on  the  dead,  bare 
whitevashed  waDe.  And  on  a  bed  right  opposite  the 
picture,  tos^ag  in  fever,  wild  with  delirium,  was  a  wolf- 
reared  boy  of  the  slums.  Born  of  rum-cursed  parents, 
nursed  at  a  rum-scealed  breast  and  tossed  iu  the  nerv- 
ous arms  of  a  drunken  mother,  the  boy  was  bora  to  the 
heritage  of  woe.  He  knew  nothing  of  what  the  word 
father  meant,  be  knew  the  "  old  man  "  well  enough  to 
keep  out  of  his  way,  he  carried  marks  of  bis  brutal  beat- 
ings on  his  &ce,  and  when  the  fever  came,  the  blue- 
coated  policeman  found  him  alone  in  the  straw  on  the 
damp  floor  of  bis  cellar. 

They  brought  him  here  and  hands  soft  and  delicate 
ministered  to  him,  while  the  wbite-souled  nurse  trem- 
bled with  fear  at  his  feariul  oatla. 

He  grew  better;  the  doctor  said  he  would  pull  through. 

One  morning  the  nurse  came,  and  pulling  up  the 
blind  let  the  light  finU  upon  his  face.  She  said :  "Shall 
I  read  to  you  T  " 

"  No,"  said  the  boy,  and  his  eyes  sought  the  picture. 
"  No,  tell  me  about  that  picter ;  who  is  he  T  " 

"  He  is  the  Christ,"  she  said,  and  then  with  a  prayer 
in  her  heart  she  told  the  story  of  His  life  to  the  boy, 
and  as  she  closed  she  said,"  Do  you  believe  in  him  ?" 

"  I  believe  in  you,"  said  the  boy,  and  the  next  morning 
he  said  to  the  nurse,  "Tell  me  more  about  Him," 

How  glad  the  sad-eyed  nurse  was  to  tell  him.  Her 
life  had  been  one  of  trial,  but  now  she  was  anchored  in 
a  haven  of  rest,  and  the  Christ's  voice  had  brought  a 
calm  to  the  troubled  waters  of  her  life. 

As  she  told  the  old,  old  story  the  boy  said :  "  You 
know  Him,  don't  you  ?  " 
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"  Tab,"  Bhe  §aid,  "  thank  Qod,  I  do." 

"And  He  loves  boys  T  " 

"  He  loves  everyb«jdy." 

"  Rough  boys  like  meT  " 

"  Everybody." 

And  BO,  day  by  day,  she  talked  of  Him,  and  at  last 
there  came  a  time  vhen  she  said  again :  "  Do  you  be- 
lieve in  Him  T  " 

And  he  said  "  I  believe." 

And  two  focee  bathed  io  teais  were  lifted  up  to  the 
picture. 

The  boy  went   from  the  hoepital  carrying  next  hia 
heart  a  small  Bible,  and  in  his  heart  the  Christ. 
*  «  *  * 

As  the  years  rolled  on  the  nurae  thought  often  of  the 
boy,  but  she  was  shut  out  from  the  world  and  her  hours 
were  all  long  hours,  so  she  heard  nothing  of  him,  but 
when,  gray-haired  and  bent  with  age,  she  fiunlly  fell  in 
the  harness,  they  brought  her,  at  her  request,  and  placed 
her  on  Ihe  bed  opposite  the  picture  of  the  Christ  and 
the  child.  She  was  &ding  away  as  a  cloud  at  sunset  is 
kissed  by  the  dying  sun  into  the  glory  of  heaven.  Her 
eyes  otbea  rested  upon  the  picture  and  her  pale  hands 
were  lifted  toward  it. 

So  many  came  to  see  her  ;  old  men  and  women  she 
had  nursed  back  to  life,  children  who  lovei)  her  because 
her  love  had  stood  between  them  and  death,  and  white- 
capped  Dursea  crowded  around  her,  for  her  life  had 
blened  them. 

The  gray  light  of  a  new-born  day  stole  through  the 
window;  all  was  still  in  that  quiet  ward;  around  the  bed, 
dewy-eyed,  stood  the  nurses,  for  she  was  dying.  A  young 
clergyman  from  the  next  ward  had  been  called  in ;  he 
looked  upon  the  lace  on  the  pillow,  then  his  eyes  sought 
the  picture,  then  as  he  fell  upon  his  knees  he  said : 
-Thank  God." 

The  eyes  of  the  dying  sought  hia.  "  Who  are  you  ?  * 
ibesud. 
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Oh,  how  her  face  was  glorified  with  glory  not  of  earth 
u  she  listened,  for  he  said,  "  I  am  the  boy  to  whom  you 
to)d  the  story  of  the  picture.  My  work  is  with  th« 
poor.     We  Bhall  meet  agaio." 

"  Lift  me,"  she  said. 

"Ah,"  he  whispered,  "  you  lifted  m&" 

His  strong  right  arm  lifted  her  up ;  tt^ther  their  ejt» 
■ought  the  picture.  The  first  ray  of  the  riBiag  sun  ftll 
upon  the  iace  of  the  Christ,  and  when  he  gently  lowered 
the  dead  &ce  to  the  pUlow  he  knew  that  she  saw  "fitce 
to  &ce." 


MY  FIRST  RECITAL.— W.  A.  Eatoei. 

I  was  seiied  with  an  ambition  to  appear  in  public  once, 
I  was  yonnt;  and  not  had  looking,  nor  by  any  means  a 

But  I  little  knew  the  trouble  my  wild  desire  would  cause, 
Or  the  woes  of  those  who  try  to  win  the  "popular  applause," 
I  had  DO  voice  for  Bioging,  so  my  &ncy  took  its  flight; 
1  would  study  elocotion  and  in  public  would  recitti; 
So  I  bought  a  recitation,  and  I  read  it  night  and  day. 
Until  without  a.  single  break,  1  every  word  could  say. 
I  bought  a  book  on  action,  and  studied  ease  and  grace. 
And  practised  well,  before  the  glass,  each  tragical  grimace. 
For  I  was  of  a  sombre  turn  and  loved  dramatic  rhyme, 
or  haunted  towers,  and  lover's  sighs,  and  deeds  of  horrid 

T  moved  my  eyebrows  up  and  down,  as  tragic  ai-Eon  do, 
And  eat  a  pound  of  acid  drops,  and  sticky  J  ujubes,  Wo; 
I  practised  deep  tones,  very  deep,  and  growled  like  any 

bear, 
fntil  my  landlady  would  ask,   "What  is  that  noise  up 

there  7  " 
I  joined  a  concert  company,  and  had  my  name  put  down. 
And  thought  my  first  appearance  was  the  talk  of  half  Iba 

town; 
The  piece  I  had  selected  was  a  splendid  one  to  "go," 
I  had  heard  it  oft  recited  by  a  fellow  that  I  know. 
And  when  yon  hear  the  title,  I  am  sure  you'll  say  "  that^l 

ami''' 
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I  had  BMit  the  ladies  clap  their  hands,  and  give  a  II 


It'a  T&ther  difficult  because  of  the  recurring  rhjme, 

Bnt  I  thought  I  had  quite  mastered  that  and  now  could 

bide  my  time. 
Mr  name  upon  the  programme  gave  me  quite  a  sudden 

start, 
But  I  knew  mjr  words  correctly,  so  I  cbeercd  my  drooping 

heart 
And  I  practised  more  than  ever  in  deep  tones  that  trsKie 

And  ieliit«d  all  the  details  of  the  usher's  horrid  crime. 
And  at  last  the  wisfaed-for  evening  came,  as  evenings  ever 

will. 
For  whatever  we  are  doing  Ume  is  never  standing  still. 

The  spadoos  hall  was  crowded    with  an  audience   most 

And  some  most  distinguished  visitors  whom  we  did  not 

expect,— 
A  real  Uvt  Lord  and  Lady,  and  the  Mayor  of  Blanktown, 

too. 
With  a  fierce  moustachioed  Captain  of  the  Royal  Horse 

Guards  Blue, 
The  Vicar  of  the  parish  and  Church  wardens  in  a  row, 
With  crowds  of  gushing  ladies,  each  with  her  special  hean. 
And  one,  I  must  confess  it,  the  adored  one  of  my  heart. 
It  was  for  her  I  tried  to  shine  in  this  most  tragic  part 

There  was  carpet  on  the  platform,  and  banners  trailed  the 

ground. 
And  a  scented  water  fountain  threw  its  perfumed  sprar 

around  ; 
And  plants  of  tropic  beauty  in  pots  were  blooming  there^ 
Yon  scarcely  could  imagine  a  scene  more  wondrous  fair. 

I  looked  at  my  adored  one,  with  the  glorious  haiel  eyes. 
And  felt  that  her  applause  would  be  an  all-sufflcient  pria» 
tint  a  grand  piano  solo,  then  a  chorus  by  the  choir, — 
I  always  had  a  notion  that  sweet  music  could  inspire, 

And  give  a  soldier  courage ;  but  the  more  I  now  reflect, 
I  am  quite  sure  that  the  music  had  an  opposite  efiect, 
For  although  my  head  was  burning  I  was  trembling  like  a 
leml, 

li'too  brief"" 
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When  I  looked  tipoa  tfae  programme,  and  had  marked  oS 
It  aeeiDed  as  il'  lay  time  t'  appear  like  a  flash  of  lightning 

1  tried  to  feel  collected,  and  as  if  I  didn't  care, 
But  I  felt  my  tace  was  burniag  right  away  into  my  hair. 
I  stood  just  behind  the  platform,  trying  vainly  la  keep  cool, 
And  wliisperingsoftly  to  myself  "Be  calm  ^  don't  beafcol!" 
When,  smiling,  our  conductor  round  the  corner  popi>ed  bia 

''  Come,  look  sharp,  Mr.  Whiffim,  the  platform  waila  I "  he 

aoid. 
I'hen  1  rushed  upon  the  platform,  nearly  falling  oa  my  face. 
And  stood  before  the  audience,  glaring  wildly  into  space. 
When  I  saw  the  upturned  fnoes,  I'd  have  given  the  world 

"  tleaae  don't  stare  at  me  bo  rudely  1    Oh,  do  look  the  other 

Where  nere  all  mv  tragic  actiona,  which  their  feelings  must 

have  etirrea? 
And,  0   horror!    mora   important,  where,  oh  where,  was 

the  Jira  iBord .' 
Vdnly  stared  I  at  the  ceiling,  vainly  stared  I  at  the  floor, 
Vee,  the  words  were  quite  forgott«n,  I  had  known  so  wel. 

before. 
And  I  saw  my  own  adored  one  hide  her  bee  behind  het 

And  a  stout  old  lady  murmured,  "  Dear  me,  what  can  u. 

the  man?" 
Then  suddenly  I  remembered  part  of    that  most  tragic 

.Ind  I  waved  my  arms  and  shouted,  "In  the  prime  of  sum- 
Why  the  audience  laughed  I  know  not,  but  they  did,  and  I 

got  mad, 
It  was  not  a  comic  poem,  and  to  latigh  was  much  too  bad  ; 
Then  1  thought  about  my  action,  when  "some  moody  turns 

he  took," 
And  I  tramped  along  the  platform  till  the  very  roften  shook. 
Then  I  reached  the  thrilling  portion  where  the  ladies  ought 

Then  I  said,  "  My  lad,  remember,  thb  is  nothing  bat  a 
dream." 

But  to  me  it  was  a  nightmare,  awful,  hut,  alas !  too  true ; 
How  I  wished  the  creaking  platform  would  bat  break  and 
let  me  through. 
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Ob  I  bat  for  one  drink  of  water,  one  to  cool  m;  barning 

tongue. 
Then  I  stooped  to  uft  the  body,  then  agsin  I  apwardsprang; 
I  Lad  dasp«l  a  splendid  rose-bush,  on  my  shoulder  held  it 

tight. 
Then  I  plunged  into  the  audience,  scattering  wildly  left  and 

right. 
And  I  dropped  that  splendid  rofle-bush  on  a  stout  old  lady's 

And  the  branches  got  entangled  with  the  ribbons  of  her  c»p, 
Then  J  pulled  it,  waved  it  wildly,  like  a  palm-branch  high 

1  the  branches,— the  old  lady's  head 

Wildly  then  I  Song  it  from  me,  flung  it  ere  I  turned  and  fled, 
AnditatmcktheportlyKector.BtnickhimonhisBbinyhead. 
Then  the  fierce  moustachioed  captain  seized  me  with  u> 

angry  shout, 
lifted  me  by  the  coat  collar,  and,  yes,  really,  ticked  me  out 

Angelina,  my  adored  one,  paaaes  me  and  does  not  bow, 
Angelina  goes  oat  walking  with  auotlier  fellow  now. 
How  I  hate  my  wild  ambition  !  I  deteet  dramatic  rhyme. 
And  the  art  of  elocution  I  would  punish  as  a  crime. 
For  reciting  may  be  pleasant  if  you  don't  aspire  too  high. 
But  before  you  aay  it's  easy,  do  as  I  did — go  and  try. 


A  FAIR  ENTHUSIAST. 
Tbe  tossing,  frothing,  raging  sea, 

Together  side  by  side, 
They  stood  and  gazed  upon  with  aw«; 

"  Oh,  aint  that  sweet  ? "  she  cned. 
A  fltory  be  narrated  of 

A  sailor  brave,  who  died 
In  savin);  others  from  the  wavet. 

"  How  jolly  nice ! "  she  sighed. 
He  pointed  to  the  red  sunset. 

Bo  gorgeooely  outspread, 
And  BSked  her  if  it  wasn't  fine ; 

"  Oh,  yes,  BO  cntel "  she  said. 
He  then  proposed  they  write  thetr  nainet 

With  Hticks  upon  (he  sand; 
Ihe  clasped  her  lisnds  and  cried  with  ^ee; 

-Oh,  that  will  be  just  grand  1 " 
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SIMON  GRUB'S  DREAH." 

The  text  was  this :    "  Inasmuch  as  f  e 

Have  done  it  to  theae  ye  have  done  it  to  me." 

Soon  Simon  slept,  for  'twaa  sultry  weather, 

And  the  dream  and  the  sermou  went  on  together. 

He  dreamed  that  he  died  and  stood  at  the  gat« 

Of  the  outer  court  where  the  angels  wait 

For  those  wlio  hear  the  glad  "  well  done," 

Aud  can  enter  the  realms  of  the  Holy  One. 

While  Simon  waited  and  wondered  if  he 

Had  for^tten  the  password,  or  lost  the  key, 

A  voice  above  him  said,  loud  and  clear, 

"Do  you  know  you  must  bring  your  witnesses  hereT" 


s  there  are  many,"  said  he ; 
"  Hy  brethren  and  neighbors  will  all  speak  for  me." 
But  the  brethren  and  neighbors  came  not  near. 
And  he  heard  only  a  whinny,  familiar  and  clear ; 

And  old  Grayfoot,  the  horse,  stood  just  at  his  right. 
While  around  on  the  other  side,  just  coming  in  sight. 
Was  a  crowd  of  dumb  creatures  so  forlorn  and  so  poor 
That  the  angel  wept  as  he  opened  the  door. 

Then  Simon  grew  pale,  and  trembling  with  fear 

Said,  "O  why  are  not  some  of  the  brethren  here  T 

Pray  wait,  pray  wait,  they'll  surely  come." 

Twas  Grayfoot  that  spoke  then,  and  Simon  was  dumb 

"  On  wintry  nights  I've  stood  in  my  stall 

When  the  cold  winds  blew  through  the  cracks  in  the  wall 

Till  every  joint  and  Binew  and  bone 

Seemed  frozen  and  dead  as  the  coldest  stone. 

"  I've  shivered  the  dreary  time  away 

With  only  some  wisps  of  the  poorest  hay ; 

Then  put  to  work  with  shout  and  blow, 

So  hungry  and  faint  I  could  scarcely  go." 

Then  old  Brindle  came,  and  with  soft  brown  eyei 
Fixed  on  her  master  in  sad  surprise, 
Told  a  pitiful  tale  of  starvation  and  cold, 
And  how  he  had  sold  her  food  for  gold. 

rUw  "  Aswiaui  UuauB*  UuMtlaD  Sudalf,"  owntn 
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The  poor  ebeep  told  their  atory,  too, 

Of  bitter  wrongs  their  whole  life  throogh ; 

Turned  out  in  cold  and  Btormy  weather 

To  starve  and  freeze  and  cry  together. 

They  were  lowly  cries,  but  they  turned  to  prajw, 

And  floating  upward  bod  rested  there 

Close  by  the  ear  of  Him  wbo  saya, 

"  I  wili  hear  the  cries  of  my  poor  always." 

The  old  housedog,  though  treated  ill, 
Came  near  and  &wned  on  his  master  still. 
Because  the  lore  tbeee  dumb  things  know 
Is  more  than  bumon,  more  fiuthful,  more  tnis. 

Then  conscience  woke,  like  some  torpid  tbiug 

That  is  brought  to  life  by  the  sun  in  spring. 

And  it  lashed  and  atung  him  like  poisoned  thongi 

Ae  memory  brought  him  his  train  of  wrongs, 

Forgetting  nothing  of  word  or  deed. 

Of  cruel  blows  or  selfish  greed. 

His  cruelly -treated  friends  that  were  dumb, 

Would  they  follow  tiim  on  through  the  agee  to  comet 

Must  be  see  tbem  forever  gaunt,  hungry  and  cold? 

For  "  Time  and  eternity  never  grow  old," 

How  otl  in  dumb  pleading  they'd  ask  a  carese 

From -his  bands  that  had  beaten  and  starved  them!    Ah, ye 

He  remembered  it  all,  and  it  stung  him  to  know 

Tliat  the  love  tbey   hod  cisved  bad  met  only  a  blow. 

Ob,  could  be  live  over  the  life  that  was  past. 

And  leave  out  its  sins,  to  stand  here  at  last 

With  a  soul  that  was  white  for  a  happier  fate : 

Was  it  conscience  that  whispered,  "Too  late,  too  late  I  * 

He'd  cruelly  passed  over  life's  narrowing  track, 

Till  remorse  claimed  its  own— for  that  never  turns  badi-v 

And  sins  scaix'e  remembered,  remembered  loo  late, 

Grew  black  as  be  saw  them  from  heaven's  barred  ga,t%. 

T-VM  in  vain  that  be  strove  to  speak,  to  say 

Those  sweet  old  word^  "  Forgi  ve,  I  pray ; " 

Kln'slast  sad  cry:  he  wessilent  there; 

He  was  dumb,  with  such  woAil  need  of  prayer. 

Then  vnioea  seemed  floating  on  every  breeie : 

"Ye  did  it  to  these,  ye  did  it  to  these! 
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Go  bence,  be  homeless,  go  eUrve  and  freeze: 

Ye  did  it  to  these,  ye  did  it  to  these  I 

"And  when  yon  are  faint  and  weary  with  woe 

You  will  still  hear  the  shout,  you  will  atill  feel  the  blow, 

While  a  voice  from  which  you  shall  never  be  free 

Will  whisper  beaide  yon,  *Ye  did  it  to  me.' " 

But  hark  I    What  melody  over  him  rolla  f 

Do  the  angels  sing  requiems  over  loat  soulsT 

His  last  hope  bad  fled.     In  an  agony  new 

He  awoke— to  find  himself  safe  in  his  pew. 

What  his  dumb  (Viends  thon){ht  none  ever  knew 

When  food  was  plenty  and  bluws  were  few, 

Bui  the  teacher  who  follows  us  ever,  it  seems. 

Gives  Ilia  strongest  lessons,  sometimes,  in  dreams. 

Kemeraber,  dear  friends,  that  the  lipe  that  are  dumb 

May  he  those  that  will  speak  when  our  time  shall  come 

To  stand  at  the  entrance,  and  watch  and  wait 

For  the  angel  to  open  or  cloee  the  gate. 


THE  GIRL  AT  THE  BOOK  COUNTER. 

Some  of  the  downtown  merchants  put  in  a  stock  oi 
books  just  before  the  hoHday  season,  and  sell  the  vol- 
umes at  waydown  prices  that  would  make  the  author* 
groan.  Sometimes  these  book  counters,  or  stalls,  ar« 
placed  In  charge  of  a  young  lady  who  has  all  the  oeces- 
eary  qualifications  for  making  one  buy,  but  is  utterly 
destitute  of  the  sort  of  iaformatioQ  the  buyer  wants  be> 
fore  he  makes  a  purchase.  It  isn't  the  fault  of  the  young 
lady.  She  could  puzzle  a  man  very  quickly  if  she  were 
over  ID  the  embroidery  department,  aod  a  man  went  there 
to  purchase.  But  she  is  sent  to  the  book  stall  by  the  man< 
ager.who  doesn't  stop  to  inquire  whether  she  knows  any- 
thing about  books,  and  the  result  is  that  the  young  lady 
is  often  quizzed  in  a  way  that  makes  her  cheeks  tiDgl& 

A  gentleman  was  at  one  of  these  book  stalls,  "look* 
ing  over  the  bargains." 

"  Have  you  seen  the  beautiful  books  which  we  adver' 
Used  to-day  ? "  asked  the  young  lady  behind  the  books, 
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The  geDtleman  said  he  had  seen  the  adverUaemeot  in 
the  p&peia,  but  not  the  books. 

"  lodeed,"  the  young  lad;  replied.  "  Well,  they  are 
her&  Have  ym  Been  our  beautiful  Komeo  and  Juliet? 
Here  it  is.'  Only  three  dullara — "and  the  odd  cents, 
whatever  they  were. 

The  gentleman  concluded  he  would  have  some  fun 
<iuietly,  BO  he  looked  over  hie  glasses  and  asked : 

"  Who  is  the  painter  of  this  Romeo  and  Juliet  ? " 

"  Painter  1 "  exclaimed  the  young  lady.  "  It  isn't  a 
painting,  it's  a  book." 

"Ah,  I  beg  your  pardon.  Who  is  the  author — I  didn't 
mean  painter — I  meant  author  ?  " 

The  young  lady  blushed  and  then  rallied. 

"  Well,"  sh^  aaid,  meditatively,  "  if  you  don't  know 
who  wrote  Romeo  and  Juliet,  I  don't  think  there  is 
much  use  showing  you  the  book." 

"  Possibly  not,"  the  gentleman  replied.  "  But  I  am 
a  stranger  in  the  city  and  I  hav6  been  fooled  so  much 
•inoe  I  came  to  Chicago  that  I  thought  I  might  venture 
to  ask  who  wrote  the  beautiful  book  which  you  have 
advertised." 

This  was  a  long  speech.  The  gentleman  intet.Jed  it 
should  be,  for  during  its  delivery  the  young  lady  i^eeped 
into  the  front  of  the  book,  and,  shutting  it  quickly,  said 
in  8  dedded  and  exasperating  way:  "  Mr.  tihakespeare 
wrote  it.    Maybe  you  have  heard  of  him." 

She  uttered  the  lastsentence  in  a  mean  way, — the  way 
in  which  only  a  woman  can  utter  a  mean  sentence.  It 
was  BCom  and  hatefuluesa  and  triumph  all  in  a  heap. 

The  gentleman  replied :  "  It  seems  to  me  I  have. 
Have  you  hie  other  worka  ?  " 

There  was  no  impropriety  in  the  query,  and  yet  the 
young  lady  blushed  again  and  looked  at  the  man  as  if 
she  could  kill  him.  Then  a  light  broke  over  her  &ce, 
and  the  look  of  triumph  came  hack  to  her  eyes, — the 
look  which  comes  into  the  cat's  eyes  when  it  disouveia 
that  the  canary  b  asleep. 

**  I  will  ace,"  the  said,  and  in  her  face  was  a  jou- 
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Iwreo't-got-me-jet  ex[H«euon.  Tbra  she  glided  to  the 
end  of  the  counter  where  the  hairlesB-beaded  floorwalker 
waa  posiDg  in  his  Sunday-school  attitude.  She  whis- 
pered to  him  and  he  shook  his  head.  She  glided  back 
to  the  place  of  beginniDg  and  said  in  a  firm,  you-are-a- 
wretch  tone  of  voice :  "  No,  sir ;  we  had  his  other  works, 
bat  they  ^ave  all  been  sold." 

"  I  am  very  sorry  indeed  to  annoy  you,"  said  the  gen* 
tleman,  "but  can  you  tell  me  where  I  could  get  Shake- 
speare's Hiawatha  in  the  same  binding  as  this  T  The 
pubiiaber's  list  roust  be  in  your  house." 

The  young  lady  bit  her  underlip  until  all  the  blood 
in  her  beautiful  &ce — for  she  is  a  beautiful  girl — rushed 
to  the  place  of  attack.  A  woman's  intuition  is  quick. 
She  knew  this  man  was  intent  upon  mischief,  and  yet 
there  was  nothing  in  his  speech  or  manner  to  which  she 
oould  take  exception. 

She  f^fun  had  recouree  to  the  pious-looking  floorwalk- 
er, who  said  sometbiug  and  smiled.  She  returned  to 
confront  the  man  whom  she  now  hated..  She  informed 
him  in  a  hurrying  way  that  this  Borneo  and  Juliet  was 
the  only  one  of  Mr.  Shakespeare's  works  in  tlie  house, 
and  that  the  house  had  no  publisher's  list. 

"  Very  well,"  siiid  the  gentleman.  "  I  will  look  at 
this,  if  you  please,  and  see  whose  version  it  is — that  is, 
if  you  have  no  objection." 

"  Certainly,"  she  replied.    And  the  way  she  said  it  I 

He  looked  at  the  copy  for  a  half-hour.  It  seemed  a 
whole  afternoon  to  the  young  lady.  Then  he  said  to  her: 
"  Of  course  it  is  not  your  fault.  I  don't  blame  you  or 
your  house.  You  could  not  have  known  thii,  of  courae 
You  will,  I  trust,  pardon  me." 

This  was  one  time  when  she  had  nothing  to  say.  She 
stood  like  a  piece  of  statuary  that  is  to  be  rafSed  off  for 
a  &ir. 

The  gentleman,  seeing  ber  pceition,  continued :  "Ao- 
cording  to  this  edition  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Juliet  kills 
herself,  when  the  truth  is  she  was  smothered  to  death 
by  Othello  with  a  pillow.    The  book  is  a  fraud." 
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"1  had  not  read  it,"  the  young  lady  answered  in  a 
•ubdued  manner.  "  I  am  here  to  eell  buoka — not  to  read 
tbem,"  she  spitefully  concluded. 

"Of  course  not,"  the  gentleman  replied,  relenting. 
"  Have  you  Mother  Browning's  Melodies  "i "  he  asked. 

"  You  mean  Mother  Goose?" 

"No.  1  mean  Mother  Browaiug.  She  used  to  be 
Mother  Goose,  but  she  is  married." 

The  young  lajy  put  a  pin  in  her  hair  and  said  aomcv 
thing  about  "high  time  she  was." 

"  Where  is  the  soap  counter?"  asked  the  wretch. 

"  Second  aisle  to  the  right     That  way." 

The  young  lady  felt  relieved  when  he  asked  her  for 
the  soap  counter.  It  was  an  indication  that  be  was  going. 
But  he  still  lingered. 

"  Maybe  you  have  it  here,"  hesaid.  "  I  want  a  book 
of  poetical  quotjitions.  I  have  made  n  bet  with  a  fViend 
of  mine  that  Campbell  is  the  author  of  the  Hue  "  While 
there's  life  there's  soap,"  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  I 
might  find  it  at  the  soap  counter,  hut  maybe  you  have 
it  here." 

"  I  think  you  will  find  it  in  the  second  aisle  to  the 
right,"  she  said  with  indifierence. 

"Find  whatT"  he  asked;  "the  book  on  quotations 
or — " 

"Ko,"  she  shrieked,  "the  soap  I" 

And  she  left  him  atanding  there  while  she  went  to 
wait  on  an  old  gentleman  who  was  looking  at  the  juve- 
nile  prints  of  Noah's  ark  at  the  far  away  end  of  the 
oouBter. 

A  GRAMMAR  LESSON.-Hilbk  W.  Gsovfc 
The  teacher  ha'ii  a  dass  of  one — 

A  merry,  laughing,  brigiit-eyed  yonth— 
And  tried  her  best,  one  day,  to  teach 
This  merry  youth 
The  secr<>ts  of  graramatic  truth. 


"Nowir  tssinfcular,"  she  said, 
**  We  say  a  man,  but  not  a  m 
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"  Why,  father  does,"  the  boy  replied, 
"Heeaya  Amen, 
I've  he&rd  him  time  and  time  again." 

"  Come,  Henry,  do  not  stop  to  joke, 

Decline  at  once  the  pronoun  he;" 
"  Why,  he,  hia,  him  and  they,  their,  them— 
The  pronoDa  he 

Is  jnet  as  etsy  as  can  be." 
*  Well,  Henry,  let's  apply  it  then  j 

We  Bay  hi*  book,  but  not  him  book"— 

"  Why,  yea  we  do,"  the  boy  exclaimed, 

"/say  hymn-book," 

And  fk>m  the  shelf  a  copy  took. 
"Nay,  Henry,  but  these  tricks  of  youn 

You  must  indeed  no  longer  try — 
Now  listen  to  the  grammar  rules, 

For  when  yoll  try 

You  learn  almost  as  ^t  as  I. 

"  The  verb  two  voices  baa, — the  ona 

Is  active;  thus,  Itlrite; 
The  other  passive,  I  am  ttruck. 

Ot  coarae  I  drih: 

And  lam  ttruci  are  quite  unlike. 

"Yon're  passive,  when  you're  struck,  you  know*-— 

"Not  I,"  said  Henry  with  a  grin, 
"  I  Btrike  right  back,  and  that's  the  way 
[A  second  grin) 

To  make  the  other  boy  give  in." 

The  teacher  closed  the  grammar  then. 
And  darkly  frowned  behind  a  smile ; 

Yoni^;  Henry  saw  the  threatening  look,'— 
Saw,  too,  the  smile^ 
And  chackled  to  himself  the  while. 


COMPASSION.— Marioh  P.  RicHi. 


Sweet  little  Bennie,  with  thoughtful  (bee, 
Sat  watching  the  moon  so  bright  and  f)ur; 

Wal«hing  the  dim  Hhadowa  fill  ihe  place 
Where  at  noon  he  placed  In  the  son's  broad  glafft 
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And  he  wondered  whj  day  i  h  >uld  torn  to  night, 

As  many  an  older  child  bau  done. 
And  sighed  ae  he  thougbt  of  the  day'a  deligh^ 

And  couhUkI  the  new  atare  one  by  one. 
"  I  haven't  been  over  to  grandma's  U>-day, 

The  night  is  not  veiy  dark  aller  all ; 
I  wonder  what  my  gntndnia  would  gay, 

If  I  should  come  walking  right  into  herhaU, 
"She  haa  lighted  her  parlor  lamp,  I  know, 

It  shlnea  on  the  path  'moat  all  the  way ; 
m  ran  throngh  the  ehadows  quick,  as  I  go, 

I  wonder  what  my  mamma  will  say." 

Then  qalcbly  be  slipped  from  his  window  eea^ 

And  out  of  doora  to  the  ahadowy  lawn ; 
But  mamma  hod  heard  the  pattering  feet. 

And  guessed  where  the  baby  boy  hod  gone. 
Oatt< 

She         _ 
*I  only  wish  my  mamma  knew. 

Hay  be  she'd  go  with  me  the  rest  of  the  wi^. 

"I  never  did  think  it  would  seem  so  darkt 

And  ia  that  you,  Towser,  so  big  and  blackf 
Ob !  oh  1  I  hope  he  wont  think  to  bark  I 

Mamma  [  I'm  alone  and  want  to  go  back." 
'Here,  Bennie,  is  mamma,"  and  soft  warm  annt 

Clasp  tenderly  round  the  quivering  form  ; 
Ah  1  Bweet  as  calm  after  tempest's  aUrma, 

Orsunahine  after  the  black-winged  atonn 
Is  the  petice  that  cornea  to  the  baby  heart 

When  safe  he  lies  in  her  close  embrace 
And  mnrmure  her  name  with  sweetest  art 

As  gently  she  kiaees  the  teai^stained  &oa, 
It  Is  love  like  this  that  our  Father  gives. 

When  we  go  aside  In  forbidden  way} 
He  patiently  follows  and  freely  forgivea. 

And  makes  the  night-time  shine  as  the  Aaj, 

Oh  I  love,  that  is  traer  than  mother's  love, 
Oh  I  arm,  that  Is  stroneer  than  here  to  bearj 

Guide  onr  feet  in  the  path  that  leads  above. 
Uphold  ua  and  grant  ua  an  entranoe  then. 
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RalH  thy  majeetic  voice,  thou  grand  old  sinxer,  Atlantic  I 
Hhbut  to  the  heavens  with  glee,  as  when,  at  the  birth  of  a 

tempest, 
Thonder  to  thunder  reflpondu,  and  the   darkness  is  cracked 

by  theli^htiiing; 
Heave  thy  turoultuoutt  bosom  that  almost  baruta  with  ita 

raptare ; 
Clap  thy  thundering,  azure  hands  with  their  foam-Upped 

Bing  in  thy  matchless  music,  thou  marvelous  ocean  poet; 
Thine  is  the  only  aoi^  that  cai  worthily  honor  thy  hero, 
linked  forever  with  thee  are  all  his  glories  immortal  I 
Uearest  thou  not,  Columbus,  the  many  million  hosannasT 
Nation  with  nation  vies  in  thine  honor;  the  Llaxe  of  thy 

glory 
Leaps  Tike  a  Saab  of  lightning,  encircling  the  globe  with  a 

halo; 
Spain,  four  cenluries  tiack,  conrigned  thee  to  dungeon  and 

irons; 
We,  in  the  prison  of  love,  fVom  which  there  ia  no  escaping, 
Chain  forever  thy  lame  in  fetters  of  lilies  and  roses ; 
This,  the  worshiping  present,  time's  very  latest  descendant, 
Strives  to  atone  for  the  grievous  wrong  of  his  ancestor  ages  f 
Never,  oh,  never  shalt  thou  and  thy  glorious  deeds  be  for- 

Only  when  Time,  in  bis  dotage,  has  grown  too  old  to  re- 
member. 

Milliona  to-day  are  suling  with  thee  on  that  wonderAil 
voyage, 

^ting  with  thee  tn  the  white-winged  ship  of  Im^natJon, 

Sailing  four  centuries  backwards  through  Time's  invisiblo 

Ob  that  glonous  moment,  the  moment  that  made  thee  im- 

mortal ! 
Ob  the  delicious  maditese  that  bints  with  excess  of  lis  rap- 
ture. 
Such  as  the  martyr  feels  at  hisflnrt  dazed  glimpse  of  heaven' 
Not  the  gift  of  a  goddess  was  that  immortal  moment. 
Many  a  weary  year  hail  it  hannted  thee  in  thy  visions; 
In  tby  marvelous  brain  America  first  was  discovered. 

Symbol  of  life  thy  voy^e ;    ah,  there  thon  touchest  na 

deeply ; 
We  Are  adventurers  sailing  the  trackless  paths  of  life'i 

oc«an, 
BMfcIng  enchanted  regions  of  fortune.  &me,  power  and 
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QuMiiMB  we  Bail  through  the  darkneas  withoat  a  besron  Tor 
guidance, 

Reason,  our  pilot,  is  helpless  to  gaard  from  temi>est  aiiil 
ship«re<^k ; 

Patience  and  genius  like  thine  are  not  bestowed  on  all  mor- 
tals. 

Yet  through  the  breakera  and  rocks,  our  faith  still  carriex 
ufi  onwanlfl, 

Hoping  to  find  the  abodes  where  Happiness  dwells  immor- 
tal, 

Those  Tair  ialands  of  bliss  that  are  only  seen  in  our  visions. 

Earth  is  an  infant  thai  still  o'er  its  ali>habet  puzzles  and 

et  rubles. 
Science  shall  cross  (ho  ocean  that  hides  all   mysterions 

Ub,  the  wonderful  eights  that  shall  dazzle  the  eye  of  the 

£aKii  undiscorered  Amcrina  only  awaits  its  Columbus  I 


THE  CHRISTMAS  ANGEL.* 
RoEsiTEB  \V.  Raymond. 
Once  upon  a  time  n  little  princess,  whose  name  was 
Theodqeia,  awoke  early  in  the  morning,  and  as  she  lay 
in  her  soft  bed  she  lieard  the  chiiniugof  be]ls,and  she 
clapped  her  hands,  und  B.iid  :  "  How  glad  I  am !  1 
know  what  the  bells  are  saying,  it  is  Christmas  ninm- 
ing !  "  And  she  was  so  eager  that  she  forgot  to  say  her 
pr&yers,  and  she  foi^t  to  call  good-morning  to  the  king 
her  father  and  the  ijucen  her  mother,  and  she  slipped 
quickly  out  of  bed,  and  ran  barefooted  down  the  mar- 
ble stairs  into  tbe  great  palace  drawing-rooms,  to  find 
what  gifts  the  Christmas  had  brought  her.  Aa  she 
pushed  open  the  heavy  door,  she  heard  a  sound  like  the 
rustling  of  wings,  and  it  frightened  lier  fur  a  minute; 
but  the  Christmas  bells  rang  clearly  outside,  and  that 
gave  her  courage  again;  ho  she  went  boldly  in.  Ah, 
that  was  a  beautiful  sight !  It  was  n<it  yet  broad  day, 
but  there  was  a  soft  light  in  the  vast  room,  that  seemed 

■iUCBti.  tiy  pcrmlHdoii,  rrom  "Thi  Hui  fit  Ihv  Hood,  kbd  Otbcr  Psoplc," 
wbkhCDhUlniinitit7r]iCp|lentiitE>rr-4fnrr«idtng*lDod,  ■adoalfo'TwoGhoil^" 
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to  cume  from  a  great  white  pearl  that  huDg  from  the 
centre  of  the  ceiling,  aod  to  be  reflected  from  the  broad 
mirrun  od  every  wall. 

"  Ah  1 "  thought  Theodosia,  "  how  I  wish  my  present 
might  be  pearls ! "  Then  she  looked  again,  and  eaw 
around  the  hall  tablets  with  golden  lettera,  and  ou  each 
was  a  name.  There  was  the  king's  name,  and  the 
queen's  name,  and  the  oame  of  every  one  in  the  rryal 
household;  and  under  each  wa^  a  heap  of  beautiful 
gifU.  Her  own  name  she  could  scarcely  see,  fur  it  was 
far  at  the  other  cud  of  the  Inn^  hall ;  but  she  ran 
toward  it,  saying  to  herself:  "  I  don't  care  what  otiier 
folke-are  going  to  have,  I  want  to  ace  my  pretty  gifts." 
So  at  last  she  came  to  the  tablet  on  which  her  name 
appeared;  but,  alas  I  there  was  nothing  under  it — only 
a  black  leather  bag,  and  upon  it  these  words:  "This 
is  for  selfish  Theodosia." 

Still  she  thought  that  perhaps  it  might  contnin  some- 
thing beautiful  for  her,  and  she  quickly  raised  it  from 
the  floor.  But  it  was  locked,  and  there  was  no  key, 
and  ail  she  found  by  looking  carefully  was  another 
inscription,  engraved  in  small,  fine  letters,  in  the  steel  of 
the  lock:  "I  am  worth  much  to  him  who  can  open 
me!"  The  poor  little  princess  stamped  her  bare  feet 
on  the  cold  floor  with  vexation  and  rage,  and  was 
ready  to  cry,  only  she  was  too  proud  ;  when  suddenly 
she  saw  in  one  of  the  mirrors  a  dazzling  and  beautiful 
angel,  standing  l)ehind  her.  8hc  was  not  frightened; 
for  even  in  the  glass  she  could  see  that  he  was  kiui)  and 
gentle.  His  garments  were  white  as  snow,  and  his  face 
was  fairer  than  the  fairest  picture  ever  thought  t>(  in  a 
dream.  Little  Theodosia  began  to  grow  calmer  as  she 
saw  his  soft,  clear  eyes  fixed  upon  her,  and  she  turned 
herself  to  him  at  once,  and  said  :  "  I  know  who  you 
arc;  you  are  the  Christmas  anfrol."  And,  slrange  to 
say,  at  that  moment  she  perceived  that  the  great  pearl 
no  longer  hung  from  the  centre  of  the  ceiling,  but 
■hone  upon  the  angel's  brow.     And  he  smiled  a  imilt 
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like  BuoBbine,  and  then  grev  very  grave  and  sad,  and 
■aid  to  her :  "  Poor  child !  you  do  not  know  the  secret 
that  unloclu  all  treaauree  I  But  if  you  wilt  oome  with 
me,  we  will  find  some  one  who  can  tell  usl "  Then  be 
held  out  his  band,  and  Theodoaia  put  her  hand  in  it  at 
once,  for  she  bad  do  fear  of  bim.  Out  through  the 
door  they  went  (it  opened  and  shut  of  itself),  and  out 
through  the  great  archway  of  the  palace,  into  tt  e  wide, 
wide  world.  It  seemed  to  Theodoaia  that  her  teet 
scarcely  touched  the  ground,  and  she  did  not  feel  the 
cold,  for  the  warm  hand  of  the  angel  sent  a  delicious 
thrill  through  all  her  limbe.  In  one  hand  she  grasped 
tightly  the  mysterious  bag,  and  every  little  while  she 
looked  up  at  the  beautiful  &ce  of  the  angel,  upon  whoee 
brow  the  great  pearl  shone  serenely  like  a  star. 

As  they  passed  through  the  quiet  streets  they  saw  few 
people  stirring.  Here  and  there  some  good  Christian 
hastened  to  the  early  Ohristmas  service,  and  high  up  in 
the  Cathedral  tower  was  a  bright  light,  where  the  old 
Mzton  still  rang  merrily  the  Christmas  bells.  And  as 
th^  walked  the  angel  began  to  tell  her  the  old,  sweet 
story  of  the  first  Christmas  day,  and  the  Christmas  gift 
of  the  child  Jeeus,  which  the  dear  God  made  to  the 
world  he  loved,  and  bow  the  kings  and  wise  men  came 
from  &r  countries  with  rich  offerings  in  their  hands, 
and  bow  the  very  beasts  of  the  stable  and  the  field  were 
moved  with  strange  reverence,  and  how  the  angels  sang 
for  joy.  Theodoeia  looked  up  and  said  timidly,  "  And 
were  you  there  ? "  The  angel  seemed  to  be  looking  at 
some  fiur  vision  a  long  way  ofi*,  as  he  said,  low  and 
sweetly,  "Yes,  I  was  there."  And  with  that  he  went  on 
to  tell  bow  lovely  was  the  child  Jesus,  so  that  all  who 
looked  upon  him  loved  him,  aod  began  straightway  to 
love  one  another  also,  and  blessed  the  day  when  they 
•aw  the  Babe  of  BetUebem.  And  finally  he  stopped 
and  said ;  "  Little  Theodosia,  do  you  know  the  mean- 
ing of  Christmas  7  "  Theodosia  was  silent,  for  she  knew 
tiutt^e  had  forgotten  all  this  in  her  eagemeaa  for  hn 
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owD  pleasure ;  but  she  presently  took  courage  aud  said, 
"I  know  it  means  that  Christ  is  bora  into  the  world." 

And  the  Christmaa  belis  suuaded  and  sounded,  and 
seemed  to  say,  "  Peace  on    earth,  AND  OOOD  WILL 

TOWARD  MEN." 

By-and-by  the  angel  stopped  at  a  low  coltage,  and 
opened  the  door.  They  went  into  the  poor,  cheerless 
room,  but  they  were  not  seen,  for  one  cannot  see  the 
spirits  of  heaven  when  they  choose  to  be  invisihle.  As 
for  Theodosia,  the  angel  covered  her  with  the  corner  of 
bis  robe.  There  was  a  tallow  candle  dimly  burning  on 
the  table,  and  a  pale  woman  sat  by  it,  sewing  fast  on  a 
piece  of  work  she  had  risen  early  to  accomplish.  A 
little  boy,  crying  silently  from  cold  and  hunger,  had 
crawled  from  his  miserable  bed  into  the  corner,  and  was 
trying  to  light  a  fire  of  chips  and  cinders  gathered  In 
the  street.  And  the  pale  woman  lifted  her  eyes  to 
heaven,  murmuring  over  and  over  again,  as  if  it  were 
the  only  prayer  she  could  remember,  "  Give  us  this  day 
our  daily  bread."  Theodosia  had  never  heard  of  such  - 
misery  before  ;  all  her  little  troubles  melted  away  from 
her  mind,  and  she  thought,  "  Oh !  why  can  I  not  do 
something  to  help  these  poor  people?"  She  could  not 
bear  to  wait  until  she  could  ask  the  king  to  hi'lp  them. 
Just  then  she  looked  down,  and  behold  the  bag  had 
opened  a  little  way  of  itself,  and  she  saw  the  gleam  of 
silver  money  in  it.  In  an  instant,  and  before  it  shut  to- 
gether again,  without  stopping  to  think,  she  srattereil  a 
handful  of  the  money  in  the  ronm.  But  wonderful  to 
tell,  the  silver  shower  never  struck  the  floor,  but  seemed 
to  vanish  in  mid-air  ;  and  lo  !  a  bright  lire  went  leap- 
ing up  the  chimney,  and  on  the  table  was  food  in  plenty, 
and  the  little  boy  and  his  happy  mother  were  thanking 
God,  and  blessing  their  unknown  benefactor.  Theodneia 
felt  happy,  too  ;  and  as  the  angsl  led  her  away,  she 
thought  the  Christmas  bells  were  saying ;  "Naked,  and 
ye  clothed  me;  hungry,  anH  ye  gave  me  meat;  verily 
I  say  unto  you.  Ye  did  it  wnto  met' 
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Presently  tbey  found  theroselres  in  an  upper  cham- 
ber, in  another  part  of  the  city.  It  was  broad  daylight 
□ow.  There  were  a  dozen  liltle  children  iii  the  room, 
with  scraps  of  newspapers  and  one  or  two  tattered  books, 
from  which  they  were  learning  to  read  and  spell.  And 
\a  the  roidst  stood  the  teacher,  a  poor  young  factory- 
girl,  who  taught  the  little  ones  of  the  neighborhood 
tivery  morning  at  daybreak,  before  going  to  her  work, 
because  she  would  not  let  them  go  ignorant  for  want  of 
her  help.  And  Theodoeia  heard  her  say :  "  Now  let 
us  get  through  with  our  lessons  quickly,  and  then  we 
will  atl  go  and  have  a  Christmas  holiday,  looking  at  the 
fine  things  in  the  stores  and  the  pretty  ladies  on  the 
street.  Who  knows,  perhaps  the  king  and  the  queen 
and  the  princess  may  ride  by  !  "  When  Theodosia  heard 
that,  she  thought,  "How  I  should  like  to  help  these 
little  ones!  They  have  no  pleasure  but  in  looking  at 
the  pleasure  of  other  people!"  And  the  hai;  opened 
half-way  of  itself,  and  she  saw  there  was  gold  in  it.  For 
a  moment  she  hesitated,  saying  to  heraclf:  "  With  this 
gold  I  could  buy  myself  the  necklace  of  penrls  that  I 
wish  10  much  to  have !  "  But  just  then  the  bag  began 
slowly  toshut  up  again,  and  she  gave  one  look  at  the 
little  children,  and  quickly  drew  fmm  it  all  the  gold, 
which  she  8catt«red  in  the  room.  And  the  nmin 
changed  by  magic  into  a  beautiful  scboolrrKim,  and  the 
happy  children  were  wreathing  it  in  green,  and  the 
teacher,  no  Iqnger  a  poor  factory-girl,  but  a  iair  and 
gentle  woman,  was  just  about  to  distribute  to  them  their 
Christmas  gifla,  and  Theodieia  wished  so  much  to  stay, 
bnt  the  angel  drew  her  away.  When  they  were  once 
more  in  the  street,  the  an<rel  said  :  "  Do  you  knnw  the 
secret  now?"  And  Thcodoaia  said  nothing,  but  the 
Chridtmas  bells  rang  out ; 

■N.itwhat  ««  Eft.  but  what  vtitlT* 
■dw  up  wir  Inwun  wblJ<  wt  ll>«]  - 

Tbit  time  the  angel  lifted  her  from  the  earth,  and 
ovried  ber  swiftly  over  the  whole  land,  and  over  manjr 
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other  lands.  And  she  saw  hov  many  people  then  were 
who  did  not  jet  know  what  Christmas  meant;  ja, 
many  thousands  of  them  had  never  heard  of  Christ  who 
was  bom  in  Bethlehem.  And  her  heart,  that  was  so 
warm  now  with  the  Christmas  love,  could  not  bear  to 
thiuk  of  BO  much  sin  and  sorrow ;  and  this  time  she  put 
her  hand  on  the  lock  of  the  bag,  saying  to  heiself :  "  If 
there  is  any  more  of  the  magical  money  in  it,  I  will 
throw  it  down  upon  this  poor,  unhappy,  wicked  world." 
The  bag  opened  very  easily,  but  there  was  nothing  in  it 
save  a  magnificent  necklace  of  pearls!  In  vain 
she  looked  for  silver  and  gold;  she  must  either 
^ve  up  the  necklace  of  pearls  or  nothing.  So 
she  took  one  look  more  at  the  beautiful  gems,  and  then 
flung  them  down  upon  the  earth  ;  and  the  necklace 
broke  as  it  fell,  scattering  Che  pearls  far  and  wide  ;  and 
where  every  pearl  fell,  behold  there  arose  by  magic  a 
church  or  a  mission-school,  and  in  alt  languages  were 
heard  the  songs  of  thanksgiving  from  children  and  &om 
old  people.  And  the  angel  said  to  her:  "Now see, 
your  hag  is  empty:  are  you  not  sorry?"  But  she 
looked  straight  inio  his  kind  eyes,  and  said  :  "I  have 
found  the  secret  now ! "  And  the  Christmas  bells  rang 
out :    "  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive  I " 

Then  the  angel  caught  her  to  his  bosom  with  great 
joy,  and  flying  swiftly  through  the  air,  he  brought  her 
back  to  the  palace  of  the  king  ;  and  lo  !  in  the  great 
hall  were  all  the  gif^  still  piled,  and  the  king  and  the 
queen  had  not  yet  come.  So  he  carried  Theodoeia  to  the 
place  where  her  name  was,  aud  behold !  when  she 
looked,  there  lay  the  black  bag  wide  open  and  i^U  of 
gifts  innumerable,  and  on  each  gift  some  curious  in- 
scription. A  beautiful  bouquet  of  flowers  bore  the 
words,  "  These  are  the  prayers  of  the  poor  ;  "  and  upon 
a  crystal  goblet,  "The  disciple'a  reward;"  but  meet 
lovely  of  all  was  the  necklace  of  pearls  that.hung  from 
the  tablet,  every  pearl  bearing  a  single  name,  like 
PMieoce,  Gentleness,  Truth,  Innocence ;  and  three  pearit 
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Ungei  Hon  the  rest,  and  on  the  Itirgett  pearl,  which 
wag  the  very  copy  of  the  atarry  one  upon  the  aogel'i 
brow,  she  read,  "  The  greatest  of  these  is  Charity." 
Then  ehe  knew  what  was  the  true  name  of  the  Ghrist- 
toaa  angel ;  and  he  vanished  away  and  she  saw  him  no 
more.  And  she  saw  also  that  the  black  bag  was  like 
her  own  heart,  which,  when  closed  to  charity,  was  of  no 
use ,  but  when  opened  for  the  sake  of  others,  grew  richer 
in  treasnre  all  the  time.  And  the  Christmas  bells  rang 
onoe  more :  "  God  so  loved  the  world  ! "  and 
again,  "  Beloved,  if  God  bo  loved  vb,  then   odqht 

WE  TO  LOVE  ONE  ANOTHER." 

May  the  Christmas  angel  dwell  with  every  one  of  ua, 
round  and  round  the  whole  year  1 


BURTON'S  CURTA1S3.— RoBiKT  C.  V.  MiTasa. 

Wrmm  BTtmltfor  Ml  CcOtttiim. 

"Any  one  can  hang  a  curtain," 
Rud  Mr.  Burton. 

So  Mrs.  Barton  and  alt  the  little  Burtons 
Looked  at  Mr.  Burton  hanging  tbecurti^Da. 
"Hold  that  ladder  Btriuf;ht,"  he  cried, 
"A  little  to  the  other  side— 
Not  liuit  side,  the  oUier  side." 
"  Which  is  the  otherT  "  merrily  cried 
Mrs.  Burton,  holding  a  curtain. 
"  Ask  fool-qneBtions,"  Burton  said, 
Overhead, 

Fixing  a  pleat  that  wouldn't  stay  fizad 
But  always  got  mixed 
With  every  other  pleat 
Then  Burton's  feet 
Trod  on  a  curtain, 
,    And  he  maile  use  of  certain 

Words  which  cnused  a  young  Bnrtaa 

To  giggle,  find  Burton 

Roared,  "Go  to  bed — 

The  whole  of  you.    Go  I " 

And  in  a  row 

The  little  B's  fled.      ^ 
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"I  tbink,"  ventured  Un.  Boctcw, 

"  Thai  lefl-haiK)  curUin 

Is  a  little  ciooked." 

BortOQ  lookeil — 

"  Your  gr^ndraotber's  vrDoked,"  he  md^ 

**  It's  3lfai}:ht  as  1  bid."     And  just  thea 

He  slipped,  and,  bein);  like  otiier  men. 

He  Ckught  at  the  curtain  and  dngged  it  daw*. 

Looking  aomethint:  like  an  S 

In  his  peculiar  crookedness. 

"The  ladder's  short  anrhuw,"  he  add. 

lira  Burton  lowered  her  head. 

"  You're  laughing,"  growled  Burton,  with  a  bvniK 

*  If  it  gives  you  any  pleasure  to  see 

Your  husband  kill  himself,"  said  he. 

"  lAugt)  all  you  please."    His  wife  just  sighed. 

"  Dear,"  said  she,  "that's  the  wrong  sid^- 

Tnrn  the  lace  the  other  way." 

"  It's  pljun  as  day," 

Cried  Burton,  "that  curtain 

Is  ripht  as  a  die." 

"  It's  wrong,"  said  she. 

"  it's  rinht,"  said  he. 

Baid  Mrs.  Burton,  "  Lot  me  try." 

"  I  tell  you  it's  right,"  cried  Burton,    nv^ 

■  Dear,"  said  she,  "it's  surely  not" 

"  Mrs.  Burton,"  severely  said  he, 

"  I  may  be  hen-pecked  as  other  men, 

But  I  declare  upon  this  spot 

That  curtain's  right  as  right  can  be." 

"  But,  lure,"  said  she, 

"  You'll  agree 

The  right  side's  'broidered,  the  other's  not.'' 

" 'Broidered,  or  not,"  cried  Burton, 

"Thai's  the  right  way  for  that  cartain.* 

"To-morrow  then,"  faid  Mrs.  B., 

"Ill  fix  it  myself.    It  does  not  match 

nis  otbeiB."     Burton,  .with  a  catch 

In  his  breath,  ssiil,  "  Mrs.  Burton, 

That  curtain  stays  as  it  is,"  and  moved,  tl>at  A» 

Might  have  a  better  chance  to  see 

The  determination  in  his  eye. 

When  the  Udder  wobbled  awAiUr. 
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And  BnrtoD  caught  at  the  ciriaia, 

Ckt^ht  ttt  the  &ir, 

Caught  at  Mra.  Burton's  hair; 

There  wu  a  epUsh, 

A  shriek,  a  crash — 

Away  went  the  ladder,  down  (sme  ths  caitKla, 

And  down  came  Mr.  and  Mra.  Bnrton, 

Hra.  Burton  be^n  to  cry. 

"  It's  all  your  temper,"  wept  she.    "  I — I — 

You'll  come  to  a  bad  end,  that's  what  yoo'll  do, 

You'vetom  the  curtains,  and  boo — hoo — hoo— 

You've  sent  the  children  hungry  to  bed, 

And  all  because  you  went  and  said 

TwBs  too  extrav^ant  to  hire 

A  man  to  hang "  Hang  it  1 "  cried 

Burton  with  his  face  on  lire, 
"You  Icnow,  I  never  have  denied 
You  anything  in  reasiin.    So, 
To-morrow,  just  suppotte  you  go 
And  get  new  curtains,-  a  bet(«r  set. 
And,  while  you're  about  it,  suppgee  yon  g«t 
Yourselfa  new  gown— and  a  liat." 
At  that 

Ura.  Burton's  tears  were  dried. 
"John,"  laughed  she,  "  I  nearly  died 
To  see  you  wobble.    1  declare 
You  looked  an  idiot  up  there. 
Thanks  for  the  new  curtains,  also  the  gown. 
And  the  hat.    I'll  go  down  town 
To-morrow  and  get  'em. 
Will  yon  let  'em- 
Be  hung  by  a  man  T— or  will  you  do  It?" 
Barton  said  h^d  not,  if  he  knew  it. 
"  But,  it's  easy,"  aaid  Mrs.  Burton, 
"And  BO  much  cheaper.    I  am  certain 
A  ciirt^n's  easy  enough  to  hang .—,' 
Witlt  a  liang 
Ur.  Burton  opened  the  door 

And  said,  "My  dear .  Pray,  aay  no  mor^ 

Let's  have  supper."    Then  Mrs.  Burton  cheerily 

Called  the  little  Burtons  to  t««, 

And  they  were  all  happy.    But  this  lia 

Nobody  ventured  to  say  "cart^Un" 

To  Mr.  Burton. 
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"FBOM  SHADOW— SUN."— AoNB  L.  Pun 
1  leam,  bb  the  veare  roll  onward 

And  leave  the  jast  behind. 
That  much  I  have  counted  sorrow 

fiat  proves  that  the  &tee  are  kind; 
That  many  a  flower  1  longed  for 

Had  a  hidden  thorn  of  pain; 
And  many  a  n^ged  by-path 

Led  to  Gelds  of  ripened  grain. 
The  clouds  but  cover  the  ennsfain^ 

They  cannot  banish  the  snn  ; 
And  the  earth  shines  out  the  brightor 

When  the  weary  rain  is  done. 
We  most  stand  in  the  deepest  shadow 

To  see  the  clearest  light; 
And  often  from  wrong's  own  darknes 

Comes  the  very  strength  of  right. 
The  sweetest  rest  is  at  even, 

Aftera  wearjiwme  day, 
When  the  heavy  burden  of  labor 

Has  been  borne  from  our  heartsaway; 
And  those  who  have  never  known  sorrow 

Cannot  know  the  infinite  peace 
That  (alls  on  the  troubled  spirit. 

When  it  sees,  at  last,  release. 
We  mnst  live  through  the  weary  winter 

If  we  would  value  the  spring ; 
And  the  woods  must  be  cold  and  silent 

Before  the  robins  sing. 
The  flowers  must  lie  buried  in  darkneSB 

Before  they  can  bud  and  bloom ; 
And  the  sweetest  and  warmest  sunshin* 

Comes  aAer  the  storm  and  gloom. 
So  the  head:  from  the  hardest  trial 

Gains  the  purest  joy  of  all, 
And  from  lips  that  have  tasted  sadneM, 

The  sweetest  songs  will  fall. 
For  aa  peace  comes  after  suS'ering, 
_  And  love  in  reward  for  i«in, 
80,  after  earth,  is  heaven — 

And  out  of  onr  loss  the  gain. 

— Journal  cf  Biuoalum, 
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TOLD  AT  "THE  FALCON."— Edwin  Collbb. 

whkb  befel  Iho  fnaiig  piinci  (aftiitwud  Charln  IIJ  nitorquBnt  to  the  batU*  ol 
VociMter,  whleb  win  fougbt  Saptwnbar  3,  IHI. 

Another  flagon,  old  frieDdT    Of  course.    1  knew  what  you 

would  Bay  I 
Ah,  we've  drained  •  few  tt^ther,  Hal,  since  we  knew  each 

other,  eh  7 
When  two  old  brother  Boldiera  meet  to  talk  of  dayepineby. 
If  they're  not  to  moisten  their  throats  a  hit,  the  devil's  in't, 

Bay  II 
Ho,  there  t    No,  tapster,  friend,  not  yon ;  just  send  the 

damsel  here  I 
Hit  Margery— Cicely— what's  yonrname?    Fill  up  again. 

There's  a  good  girl !    What  eyes  she  has,  and  lips  more 

charming  still ! 
Here,  taste,  my  dear,  and  pledge  us  a  toast.    Yon  wont ; 

well,  then,  I  will : 
Here's  health  to  all  the  pretty  girls ! — Hullo,  she's gone,I  see! 
And  a  donbto  health  to  our  Merry  King,  Prince  Charlie 

that  used  to  be ! 
If  it  wasn't  for  me  the  crown  mayhap  had  never  graced  bis 

brow— 
Yoa  «nile,  bat  it's  tme.    Here,  drink  again,  and  111  tell 

yon  the  story  now. 
You  know  our  place,  half-moated  grange,  half-ruined  caatle 

Hy  master's,  Hubert  Houlton's,  where  yon  found  me  out 

to^ay: 
There  I  was  bom,  and  thence  I  went,  in  youth's  all-joyous 

spring, 
To  fight  with  gloriooa  Capel's  host  for  country  and  for  king. 

Twas  then  I  met  yon  first,  old  friend,  and  ah,  what  days 

they  were  1 
Of  fighting,  flirting,  feast,  and  fray,  methinka  we  had  our 

share. 
And  when  Old  Noll*  bad  won  the  game — oh,  canid,  heavy 

Where  should  the  broken  soldier  8y,  but  back  to  Monlton 

Tower? 
The  sqnire  was  old  and  lud  aside ;  his  gallant  son  was  fled ; 
And  only  Histreaa  Kate  was  left  to  watch  beside  his  bed  ; 
And  so  they  'scaped  the  Cropheads'  ire.     E'en  Noll,  that 

canting  churl, 
Could  hardly  wreak  his  wrath  npon  an  old  man  and  a  girl. 
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Time  wu  th«  squires  of  Moulton  Tuner  owned  alt  th* 

eountry-flide ; 
And  now,  though  gone  their  ancient  power,  they  bepttheii 

Old  state  and  t-ustoins  still  tl>ey  loved.    My   keys  hung  Kt 


I'faith,  our  Merry  England  then  was  but  a  gruesome  place; 
The  roan  wlio  made  his  way  was  he  who  pulled  tlie  longest 

face, 
So  May[-day,  Christmas,    Hartinmas,  nor  Junketings,  nor 


Not  long,  thought  I,  will  Englishmen  'neath  such  a  thral- 
dom Kroan, 
The  day  of  reck'ning  yet  will  come,  llie  King  will  have  his 

And   when  I  knew  he'd  (»me   at   last,    with    Scotland's 

chivalrie, 
I  longed  to  join  his  glorious  host ;  but  it  was  not  to  be. 

Well  do  I  mind  the  woful  day  when,  full  of  throbbing 

Sweet  MistrCHa  Kate  came  down  to  me,  her  pale  face  stained 

with  tears; 
"O  Michael,  all  is  lost  I  "  she  said  ;  "our  beaten  host  bai 

fled. 
And  left  the  King  a  fugitive — a  price  npun  his  head  1 

"  And.  Michael,"  here  her  voice  sank  low,  her  face  was 

aahen  white, 
'  His  Grace,  with  my  poor  brother  too,  will  sojourn   here 

to-nigh  t : 
See  the  Priest's  Hole's  prepared  ;  and,  friend,  mind,  not  a 

word  nor  sign : 
If  aught  befell  him  here 'twould  break  my  father's  heart 

"  My  cousin  Hugh  is  here,    you    know,  and    ah,   though 

I  know  him  for  a  false,  weak  man,  the  sport  of  every  wind. 
Twaa  but  to-day  I  heard  him  say  Old  Noll  was  much 

belied, 
And  none  but  fools  were  ever  found  upon  the  loeing  Side. 

"God  grant  I  do  him  grievous  wrong!— he  comes  o'  loyw 

But  well,  I  wot,  he  knows  of  old  o'lr  ancient  hiding-pUra ; 
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And  much  I  fear,  to  serve  himself— oh,  cruel,  bitter  shame  )— 
He  migbt  be  tempted  to  a  deed  X  hardly  dare  to  name. 

"  So  vile  a  sin  would  stain  our  rare  until  the  end  o'  time ; 
My  couain  must  be  kept  by  lanx)  fruiu  rink  of  such  acrime! 
I  told  my  father  so,  and  he  but  tau);bbd  at  me  to-day. 
But  1  liave  talked  liiui  o'er  at  last  to  let  me  Iiave  my  way. 

"liateo:      Uufjb    Moulton    loves    to  walk    in    our    M 
P1ea8atin(;e  fair, 

~  e  said  to  me  that  I  should  find  him  there ; 


"You  know  the  Friar's  Cell  below;    there  be  must  lie 

to-nifcht. 
Uoloose  him,  mind,  and  use  him  well,  but  see  the  bolts 

are  richt. 
Then  shuuld  the  Roundhead  bloodhounds  come,  gag,  bind 

And  thrust  him  in  the  secret  vault  that  opens  from  the 

"Two  days  from  now  bis  Grace,  please  God,  will  be  upon 

the  sea  ; 
Two  days  my  cou«n  Hugh  must  lie  safe  under  lock  and  key. 
See  he  hafl  food  and  wine  to  spare.    Be  wary,  fearleas,  true ; 
No  matter  how  he  threats  and  fumes,  no  harm  shall  come 

"  I  know  you  true  as  steel  of  old  ;  oh,  fail  me  not  to-day  I 
Here's  Bold,  and  when  the  King— bat  see,  my  cousin  comes 

lliis  way ! 
Methinks  I  r«ad    mistrust  and   gnile  upon  that  moody 

Remember,  Michael— Ah,  goo<l  COB,  how  fares  it  with  yon 

Ho,  ho!  but  you  ehonld  have  seen  him,  Hal,— shall  I  ever 

forftet  thesijtht?- 
When  we  loosed  him  at  last  in  the  Friar's  Cell,  panting, 

disheveled,  white! 
I'd  hardly  thought  such  horrible  oaths  from  human  lipa 

coold  flow, 
And  I  n&ed  to  be  pretty  &ir  myself  at  that  sort  o'  thing, 

you  know. 
"  I  only  obey  my  orders,"  I  paid ;  "  'tis  idle  to  rave  at  me  j 
Ho  harm  is  meant  you,  Master  Hugh,  and  yoa'll  soon  again 
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But  underetand  me  once  for  all ;  you  may  rave,  or  swear  or 

But  here  ;oii  are,  and  here  you'll  stay  till  my'bettera  let 

you  out  1 " 
I  left  him  then  to  sober  doirn,  and  sought  out   Mistreaa 

Kate: 
"  Thanks,  Michael,  thanks  1 "  she  said.    "  Now  list :  to-night 

we  watch  and  wait. 
My  brother  Hubert's  mess^e  said  ere  midnight  they'd  be 


And  faith,  at  dead  o'  nigLt    as  though  'twere  some  dark 

The  signal  came,  the  bolts  were  drawn,  two  muffled  men 

A  moment  Mistreea  Kate's  itdi  head  lay  on  her  brother's 

The  next  she  turned  with  rev'rence  meet  to  greet  her 
kingly  guest  1 

"Welcome,  in  my  sick  father's  name  and  mine,  to  Moultoa 

Tower  I 
God  grant  your  Grace  may  come   again    in  some   more 

happy  hour  I" 
Then  bent  to  kiss  his  hand;  but  nay:  "At  beauty's  shrine," 

he  said, 
"Kings  should  be  worshipers!"  and  stooped,  and  kiwed 

her  lips  instead. 

Young  Hubert  gave  me  greeting  kind ;  then  stole  they  up 

the  stair, 
Andsoon  the  house  was  still  as  though  no  anxious  hearts 

Bat  on  my  watch  at  dawn  I  heard  a  hum  q'  voices  near. 
And  Mistreea  Kate  flew  breathless  down:  "0  Michael, they 
are  here ! " 

Too  true  I  the  Crophead  cars  were  out.    As  swift  as  words 

can  tell. 
The  Prince  was  warned,  Hugh  Moulton  gagged,  and  In  thn 

secret  cell  I 
Then  while  they  thundered  at  thedoor  I  flungit  open  wide: 
"What  would  ve  here  atsuchan  hour?"    "Stand  back!" 

the  leader  cried. 

And  in  they  tramped  with  clash  o'  steel  and  torches'  lurid 
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They  Bonnded  panels,  hammered  walla;   and  once,  with 

easping  start, 
BweetMiBtresa  Kate  turned  white  as  death,  and  well  ehs 

might, dear  heart! 
Bat,  baffled,  beaten,  wearied  out,  at  lost  they  BJunb  away: 
"  Hugh  Moulton  miut  have  played  ua  Jalee !  "  I  heard  their 

leader  aay ; 
And   Mietreaa  Kate  ahe  heard  him    too,  with    lips   that 

quivered  sore. 
And  in  her  eyes  1  caught  a  look  was  never  there  before. 

Two  days  his  Grace  lay  hid  with  uaere  yet 'twas  safe  to  go, 
And  three  days  more  Hngh  Moulton  fUmed  witbin  hia  cell 

Then  when  we  got  the  welcome  news  the  King  woa  on  the 

aea. 
Fur  Uistreaa  Kate  came  downherselftoset  her  cousin  free. 

He  tried  to  Tame,  but  quailed  before  her  scornTtil  eye«  and 

"Coaain,  I  did  but  doubt  you  once ;  alas  I  I  bnow  you  now. 
IdSten  ;  the  King  was  here — is  gone— has  sailed,  while  yon, 

poor  cburl, 
I^y  quaking  in  your  cell— ha,  ha  I— outwitted  by  a  girl ! 

"  Hast«  to  your  Cromwell,  if  you  will,  and  tell  him  all  you 

And  don't  forget  the  Friar's  Cell,  good  cousin  mine.    Now, 

gol" 
And  cowerii^  from  her  splendid  acorn,  he  Blank  away  for 


THE  DBEAM  OF  A  SMART  BOY. 

"  Pop,"  said  youDg  Philip  Gratebar  lo  hia  &tlier,  "  I 
liad  a  dream  last  night." 

"You  don't  mean  it! "  said  Mr.  Gnttebar. 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  said  Philip.  "  I  dreamed  I  was  going 
along  the  street,  and  I  got  awfiil  thir8t;r>  uid  I  went 
into  a  drug  store  to  get  some  soda  water.  The  soda 
fountain  there  was  the  biggest  one  I  ever  saw,  and  the 
man  tending  it  vas  a  j^iuit.  He  looked  down  on  me 
and  asked  me  what  I'd  have,  and  I  sud  I'd  like  Unw- 
beny  with  ice-cream  in  iL 
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"  The  giun'.  set  out  oa  the  counter  a  glaae  about  two 
feet  high  and  he  put  in  it  a  lot  of  strawberry  syrup,  and 
then  he  took  the  cover  off  of  an  ice-cream  freezer  that 
was  pretty  near  as  big  as  a  barrel  and  scooped  out 
about  three  platefuls  uf  ice-cream  and  put  that  in  Then 
he  put  the  tumbler  under  the  soda  water  spout  and 
whirled  the  wheel  around  and  the  soda  went  az-z-z-zt  I 
Bz!  ztl  and  then  the  giant  pushed  the  glass  over  In  front 
of  me,  full,  and  with  thick  creamy  foam  running  over 
the  top,  and  I  didn't  touch  it." 

"  What !  "  said  Mr.  Gratebar. 

"  No,"  said  Philip,  "  1  didn't  touch  it.  I  felt  in  my 
pocket,  and  I  fouud  I  hadn't  got  a  cent." 

Mr.  Gratebar  understood. 

Then  Philip  went  forth  in  searcb  of  a  fountain, — not 
of  the  fountain  he  had  seen  in  hie  dream,  but  of  one  as 
nearly  like  it  as  he  could  find  in  actual  life. 


THE  GEOGRAPHY  DEMON. 
I  hate  my  geography  lesson '. 

It's  nothing  but  nonsense  and  names; 
To  bother  me  so  every  morning, 

It's  really  the  greatest  of  abames. 
The  brooks  they  flow  into  the  rivers. 

And  the  rivers  flow  into  the  sea; 
I  ho])e,  for  my  part,  they  enjoy  it, 

But  what  iloea  it  matter  to  me? 
Of  late,  even  more  I've  disliked  it, 

And  more  i]i;ia)creeable  it  seems, 
Ever  since  the  sad  evening  last  winter, 

When  I  had  that  most  frightful  dream, 
I  thought  that  a  most  horrid  monster 

Stood  siidilenl;  there  in  my  room,— 
A  frightful  (ieojtraphy  Demgn, 

Enveloped  in  darliness  and  ^loom ; 
His  body  ami  head  like  a  mountain, 

A  voli»no  on  top  for  a  hat ; 
His  arms  and  hie  legs  were  like  rivers, 

With  a  brook  round  his  neck  for  cravab 
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Ele  laid  on  my  poor  trembling  shoulder, 

His  fingers,  cold,  damnay  and  long. 
And  flsing  hie  red  eyes  upon  me, 

He  roared  forth  this  terrible  song: 
"Gomel  come!  rise  and  com e 
Awfty  to  the  banks  of  the  Muskingum  t 
It  flows  o'er  the  plains  of  Timbuctoo, 
With  the  pealt  of  Tenerifie  jnat  in  view, 
And  the  aitaracla  leap  in  the  pale  moonshine, 
As  they  dance  o'er  the  cliffs  of  Brandywine. 
"  Flee !  flee  I  rise  and  See 
Away  to  the  banks  of  the  Tombifibee. 
We'll  pass  by  Alaska's  powerful  strand, 
Where  the  emerald  towers  of  Pekin  stand  j 
We'll  pass  them  by  and  will  rest  awhile 
On  Michitimackinac's  tropic  iele ; 
While  the  apes  of  Barbary  frisk  aronnd 
And  the  parrots  crow  with  a  lovely  sound. 
"Hie!  hie!  rise  and  hie 
Away  to  the  banks  of  the  Yanjt-tBe-ki! 
There  the  giant  mountains  of  Oehkoeh  stand. 
And  the  icebergs  gleam  throagh  t  he  fallingsand ; 
While  the  elephants  sit  on  the  pahn-tree  high. 
And  the  cannibals  feast  on  bad-boy  pie. 
"Go!  go!  rise  and  go 
Away  to  the  banks  of  the  Hoang-hoT 
There  the  Chickasaw  sachem  makes  his  tea, 
And  the  kettle  boils  and  waits  for  thee. 
We'll  smite  thee,  ho !  and  we'll  lay  thee  tow. 
On  the  beautiful  banks ofthe  Hoang-ho!" 
These  terrible  words  were  still  sounding 

Like  trumpets  and  drums  through  my  head, 
Whentbemonsterclutched  tighter  my  shonlder, 

And  dragged  me  half  out  of  bed. 
In  terror  I  clung  to  the  bedpost, 

But  the  faithless  bedpost— it  broke  I 
I  screamed  oat  aloud  in  my  angnish. 

And  suddenly — well,  I  awoke. 
He  was  gone.    But  I  cannot  forget  him, 

That  fearful  Geography  Sprite, 
Hehasniy  first  thought  in  the  mominft 

He  has  my  last  shudder  at  nigbt 
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"ABIDE  WITH  ME.-'— S.  H.  TaATKS. 

"Abide  with  me,  fast  falls  the  eventide," 

A  Bimple  maiden  sang,  with  artless  feeling, 
"  The  darkness  deepenB,  Lord,  with  me  abide," 
While  in  her  voice  the  tender  «cc«nte  stealing, 
Fell,  softly  as  the  dying  day, 
From  those  sweet  lips,  and  died  away. 

"Abide  with  me"  she  could  not  know  the  plea — 

The  ntter  consecration— in  her  dreaming; 
Joy,  like  a  bird,  made  life  a  melody, 

And  spring,  its  son  along  her  pathway  beaming 
Stirred  her  young  heart  with  pentle  fires, 
And  quickened  her  with  sweet  desires. 
"The  darkness  deepens,"  slowly  fell  the  soond, 

As  if  with  plaintive  grief  the  notes  were  laden, 
Yet  not  a  sorrow  had  her  bosom  owned. 
Nor  ever  sadness  touched  the  lovely  muden; 
How  could  she  sing  "Abide  with  me," 
Or  know  its  hidden  mystery? 

"The  darkness  deepens,"  and  the  years  go  by ; 

The  maiden 'neath  the  shadows  oft  has  wandered; 
Joy,  like  a  bird,  has  left  its  nest  to  fly, 
And  bonds  of  love  and  happiness  are  sundered; 
Lo,  all  the  friendliness  of  earth 
Has  taken  wings,  with  joy  and  mirtb. 

Despair,  the  tearless  ofispring  of  all  woe — 

The  lonely  propeny  of  a  world  of  sorrow — 

Has  tnrned  upon  her,  like  a  sudden  foe. 

To  snatch  Ho[>e'B  only  legacy,— lo-morrow; 

And,  shuddering,  in  her  dumb  distress, 

She  drinks  the  cup  of  bitterness. 

0  Life !  she  knows  the  anguieh  of  its  cross, — 

Lots  turned  to  hate  and  blesainiza  to  reverses; 
She,  too,  has  felt  the  fever  of  remorse. 
With  its  deep  dre(rn  of  aaony  and  curses; 
"  When  helpers  fail  and  comforts  flee," 
She  dare  not  ask,  "Abide  with  me." 

Her  voice,  it  will  not  sine,  the  notes  are  dead ; 

But  in  their  slead.  like  some  pale  phantom,  haunting 
Weird  echoes,  throu);h  her  memory,  mocking  dreada 
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Breathe  the  dead  song  her  achiog  heart  is  wanting, 
"Abide  with  me  "  she  cannot  aing, 
But  mutely  brings  the  offering. 

"  Fast  fUls  the  eventide ;  "  yet,  to  her  eyes 
The  gulden  light  of  morn  is  laintly  dawning; 
Earth's  joys  grow  dim,"  but  from  eternal  skie* 
la  borne  the  answer  to  her  spirit's  longing ; 
And  now,  as  "falls  the  eventide," 
She  whispers,  "  Lord,  with  me  abide." 

Ebe  knows  it  now,  the  fiiith  that  comes  at  last ; 

Child  of  the  pang  and  travail  of  her  spirit, 
Born  of  the  withering  passions  of  the  past, 
Its  heavenly  voice,  she  lingers  long  to  hear  it; 
La,  through  the  valley  of  despair, 
Her  song  has  sung  itself  to  prayer  1 


THE  OLD  SCHOOL  EXHIBITIONR 

Oh,  the  old  school  exhibitions!  will  they  ever  come  again, 
tTith  the  good,  old-&shioned  speaking  from  the  girls  and 

boys  BO  plain? 
Will  we  ever  hear  old  "  Iser,"  with  its  rapid  roll  and  sweep, 
And  "PiIot,'tisa  fearful  night ;  there's  danger  on  the  deep!" 
Sweet  Mary  doean't  raise  her  lambs  like  Mary  did  of  old ; 
Their  fleece  is  not  "  as  white  as  snow ; "  they're  wandering 

from  the  fold. 
Tb«  boy  upon  "the  burning  deck"  is  not  one  half  as  fine- 
Be  was  not  "bora  at  Bingen,  at  Bingea  on  the  Rhine ! " 

The  girls  don't  speak  in  calico,  the  boys  in  cotlon  jeans ; 
They've  changed  the  old-time  dresses  'long  with  the  old- 

time  scenes ; 
They  smile  and  speak  in  ancient  Greek,  in  broadcloth  and 

in  lace; 
And  ynn  can't  half  see  the  speaker  for  the  collar  round  th« 

Oh,  the  old  school  exhibition !  it  ia  jtone  forever  more  I 
He  old  Bchoolhonse  is  desert«d,  and  the  grass  has  choked 

the  door ; 
And  the  wind  sweeps  round  the  gables  with  a  low  and 

maamfhl  whine. 
For  the  old  boys  "bom  at  Bingen,  at  Bingen  on  the  Rhine  t" 
—AOtmla  COntHliaiaH. 
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THE  CONJUGATING  DUTCHMAN. 
Thomab  Holmes. 

Yean  ago,  wliea  every  gentleman  in  western  Europe 
ware  as  a  part  of  his  daily  dress  a  sword,  two  Euglish- 
men  one  day  entered  a  taji  in  Paris,  and,  Heating  them- 
selves at  a  table,  fell  to  conversing.  In  the  course  of 
the  lunch  one  of  the  men  told  the  other  that  he  had 
noticed  in  a  newspaper  that  morning  an  account  of  the 
arrival  in  the  city  of  a  celebrated  dwarf. 

Upon  the  speaker  concluding  his  remarks,  the  En- 
glishmen were  astonished  to  hear  a  tall,  stolid-looking 
man, seated  at  a  table  near  by,  say:  "I  arrive,  thou 
arrivest,  he  arrives,  we  arrive,   you  arrive,  they  arrive." 

The  Englislimaa  whose  remark  seemed  to  have  sug- 
gested this  mysterious  speech  stepped  over  to  where  the 
stranger  sat,  and  asked,  sternly:  "Did  you  mean  to 
speak  to  me,  sir  ?  " 

"  I  speak,  you  speak,  they  speak — "  said  the  man. 

"Do  you  mean  to  insult  me?  "  the  Engtishmao  cried, 
with  rising  temper.  The  stranger  calmly  replied;  "I 
insult,  thou  insuttest,  he  insults.we  insult,  you  insult,  they 
insult." 

The  Englishman's  temper  gave  way  at  this,  and, 
laying  his  hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  he  said,  hotly: 
"  This  is  too  much  1  I'll  have  satisfaction.  If  you  have 
any  spirit  with  your  rudeness  come  along  with  me." 

The  imperturbable  stranger  arose  and  followed  the 
Englishman,  saying,  as  he  did  so:  "I  come,  thou  comeat, 
he  comes,  we  come,  you  come,  they  come." 

The  men  went  into  a  neighboring  alley.  Unsheath- 
ing his  sword,  the  Englishman  said :  "  Now,  sir,  you 
must  fight  me." 

"  I  fight,"  answered  the  stranger,  drawing  his  weapon, 
"thou  fightest,  he  fights,  we  fight," — here  he  made  a 
thrust, — "you  fight,  they  fight,"  and  at  this  point  he  dis- 
armed the  Enclishman. 

"  Well,"  said  the  Englishman.  "  you  have  the  best  of 
it,  and  I  hope  that  you  are  satisfied." 
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"  I  am  BBtiafied,"  replied  the  atranger,  eheathiDg  his 
■word,  "thou  art  satisfied,  he  is  satiHtied,  we  are  i&tia- 
fied,  you  are  satiafied,  they  are  satiafied." 

"  I  am  glad,"  said  the  Eagliahmau,  with  a  tinge  of 
Barcasm  in  his  voice,  "that  every  one  is  satisfied  ;  but 
leave  off,  I  beg  of  you,  this  quizzing,  and  tell  me  what 
is  your  object  in  doing  so." 

"  I  am  a  Dutchmau,"  said  the  stranger,  "  and  I  am 
learning  your  laDguage.  It  is  very  difficult  for  me  to 
remember  the  peculiarities  of  the  verbs,  and  my  tutor 
has  instructed  me  to  ounjugate  every  English  verb  that 
I  hear  apokea  that  I  may  fix  them  in  my  [tiind.  I  make 
it  a  rule  to  do  this,  and  I  do  not  like  to  have  my  plans 
disturbed  or  I  would  have  told  you  this  before  fighting 
you." 

The  Englishman  laughed  heartily  at  the  explanation, 
and  said :    "  You  must  dine  with  me  this  evening." 

"  I  will  dine,"  said  the  Dutchman ;  "thou  wilt  dine, 
he  will  dine,  they  will  dine, — we  will  all  dine  together." 
They  accordingly  did,  and  the  Dutchman  conjugated 
with  as  much  relish  as  he  ate. 


THE  KISS  IN  THE  TUNNEL. 

Thev  were  sitting  five  seats  back,  hut  I  plainly  heard  the 

smack. 
As  we  dashed  into  the  tnnnel  near  the  town  ; 
■  And  the  currents  of  my  veins  ran  like  irushinK  April  rains, 
Though  I'm  grave  and  gray — and  wear  a  doctor's  gown. 


o  long  ago— on  the  rails  I  jonme^ed  so. 
With  a  uiaiden  in  a  jaunty  jersey  sack. 
And  I  kissed  her  with  ray  eyes  as  the  timid  stars  the  skie^ 
But  I  longed— oh,  how  I  longed ! — for  one  real  smack  I 

Didsheknowit?    I  dare  sayl    (She'd  a  sweet  clairvoyant 

way 
In  the  glanoing  of  her  eye&  so  bright  and  blue.) 
Ne'er  a  bee  such  honey  sit«  a'*  the  nectar  on  her  llpa  J 
But  I  longed  and  longed  in  vain,  as  on  we  fiew. 
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Just  aa  yearning  reached  ite  height,  lol    there  came  a  sod- 


1  shall  never  more  forget  how  like  drops  of  run  the;  met, 

]n  the  bosom  of  a  rose  that  lightly  stirs  I 

When  we  came  a^n  to  light,  both  our  &ceB  bad  burned 

Whiteascloudsthat  float  in  summer  fh)m  the  south, 
Missed  I  glancee,  missed  I  smiles,  bnt  on  air  I  rode  for  miles 
With  the  Bweetneea  of  love's  dew  upon  my  mouth. 
80  the  kiss  that  some  one  stole,  in  the  rayless  Stygian  bole, 
While  with  loud  imprisoned  clangor  on  ne  rushed, 
Caused  the  slt^gish  streams  of  age,  with  young  madness 

leap  and  rage— 
And  my  wife,  restored  to  daylight,  laoghed  and  blushed. 


WHEN  MANDY  BEINGS  THE  KIDS.— A.  T.  Wobdi* 
You  kaint  tell  how  it  chirks  me  up 
When  Mandy  comes  from  town, 
An'  brings  her  trunks  an'  all  the  kids, 
An'  hat  and  summer  gown, 
Tew  stay  a  spell,  with  Baby  Rath, 
An'  Allie,  she's  three  year; 
You  jest  kin  bet  they  make  things  htim 
When  all  the  kids  are  here. 
They'd  nither  set  on  grandpa's  knee. 
Or  lop  again'  his  breast 
An'  hear  him  sing  hie  old  psalm-tunes, 
Than  fool  round  with  the  rest. 
They'll  walk  and  talk  an'  sing  fer  me 
When  other's  kaint  come  near; 
It's  just  a  picnic  all  tbe  time. 
When  Handy's  kids  are  here. 

I  like  tew  have  'em  fuesin'  round, 

A-comhin'  of  my  hair, 

An'  tyin'  of  my  neckercher, 

While  Htandin'  on  a  chair 

They  pull  my  whiskers  with  a  comb 

Until  they  start  a  tear  ; 

God  RTant  I  weep  no  other  kind, 

While  Mandy's  kids  are  here. 
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A  couple  on  'em  goes  tew  aleftp 

In  my  aims  every  night, 

jlt  sundown,  as  I  sit  an  sing 

An'  watch  tha  finlin'  light; 

An'  1  eet  there  an'  hold  'em  cloM. 

lodde  the  clock  tii:kH  clear, 

An'  that's  the  time  I  like  Ibe  best 

When  Mandy's  kide  are  here. 

The  kids  they  seem  tetr  build  a  bridge, 

Across  from  youth  tew  age, 

An' back  an'  forth  with  tremblin'  stepi, 

Walks  childhood  with  the  sage; 

Age  must  be  beautiful  to  them, 

An'  wrinkled  faces  dear; 

An'  I  rejoice  that  I  am  loved 

When  Mandy's  kidu  are  bere. 

These  leetle  chaps  jest  startin*  oufc 

Jest  off  the  golden  street, 

An'  we  old  fellere  limpin'  home, 

Jeet  at  the  gate  we  meet ; 

An'  we  have  left  so  much  behind. 

An'  they  no  future  fear, 

That  really  we  are  of  one  mind 

When  Mandy's  kids  are  here. 

80  bring  tew  me  my  oie  straw  ha^ 

My  coat  and  hickory  staff, 

Le's  have  your  pudgy  little  hand, 

We'll  walk,  an'  sing,  an'  laugh. 

I'm  twice  a  child,  kids,  tew  your  onot^ 

So  love  ifl  doubly  dear. 

The  fools  are  those  of  middle  ag«^ 

While  Mandy's  kids  are  here. 


LIVING  STONEa 
Hy  friends,  are  yon  (trowing  discoaraged 

In  fighting  the  battle  of  life  ? 
Doee  it  seem,  in  your  weakness  and  daricneM^ 

A  helplessly  desperate  Mrife? 
I>o  yoH  fear  that  your  study  and  labor 

Are  destined  to  reap  no  reward  ? 
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Ib  the  goal  of  yoar  ardent  ambition 
By  numberless  obstiwles  barred  ? 

Despair  not  I  true,  tborouKh  self-Miltiut 
Is  never  unwisely  bestowed; 

The  etoae  that  is  fit  for  the  wall 
Will  not  always  be  left  in  the  road. 

Does  it  seem  an  iiijustioo  that  others, 

Whose  merits  and  fUnesa  are  less, 
Through  chan<«s  of  fortune  or  favor. 

Push  forward  to  easy  BuucesB? 
Remember  that  fortune  jh  fickle, 

And  friends  will  not  always  endure, 
80  to  those  who  depend  upon  either. 

The  future  ia  never  secure  ; 
The  tide  that  is  now  in  their  favor 

May  sometime  ebb  as  it  flowed, 
And  the  atone  that's  unflt  for  the  wall 

Will  b»  ruthlessly  flung  in  the  road. 

Be  patient ;  life's  loftiest  prises 

Are  not  to  be  baatily  won  ; 
Expect  not  to  gather  your  harvest 

The  moment  the  seed  has  been  sown; 
A  ravenous  horde  of  pretenders, 

A  puHblngand  clamtrous  crew. 
Will  have  to  be  tried  and  found  wanting 

Ere  you  can  be  tried  and  found  true; 
The  beat  by  the  side  J  the  worthless 

Together  may  lie  in  the  load  ; 
But  the  stone  that  is  fit  for  the  wall 

Will  not  always  be  left  in  the  road. 

Go.  read  the  encouraging  story 

Of  eminent  men  of  the  past. 
Who,  long  in  obscurity  tolling, 

Compelled  recognition  at  last; 
Of  men  who,  in  art  or  in  science 

Or  letters,  have  conquered  a  place, 
Or  in  the  wide  realm  of  invention, 

Have  left  a  rich  boon  to  their  race; 
Their  names  upon  history's  p^res 

Like  stars  in  the  ilarkneas  have  glowed 
UVe  stones  that  were  left  for  the  wall, 

They  wen  not  to  in  left  in  the  road. 
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TTndiDabtedly  there  have  been  nuuiy 

Who  lived,  and  have  paaacd  from  the  earth. 
And  their  fellowa  but  ill  comprehended 

Their  genuine  greatnera  and  Horlh  ; 
But  the  world  wliereunto  we  are  haating, 

Our  loftiest  powem  will  emptoj, 
And  every  iota  of  culture 

Will  brighten  and  heightan  oor  joy ; 
Doubt  not  we  shall  find  when  we  enter 

That  shining  celestial  abode, 
The  rock  tliat  is  fit  for  the  Builder 

Will  never  be  left  in  the  road. 


THE  OBSTRUCTIVE  HAT  IN  THE  PIT. 
F.  Anbtby. 

Scene.  The  Pit  of  a  Londun  theatre  during  Panto- 
mime Time. 

An  Overheated  Matron  (to  her  husband). — Well, 
they  don't  give  you  much  room  in  'ere,I  mual  say.  SliJl, 
we  done  better  than  I  expected,  after  all  tliat  crushing. 
I  thought  my  ribs  was  gone  once — but  it  von  nn'y  the 
umbrella's.  You  pretty  comfortable  where  you  are,  eh, 
father  r 

Father.    Ob,  I'm  right  enough,  I  am. 

Jimmy  (their  small  boy  with  a  piping  voice). — If  fa- 
ther is,  it's  more  nor  what  I  am.  I  can't  see,  uiotLer,  I 
can't  I 

Mother. — Lor'  blees  the  boy!  there  aint  nothen  t« 
see  yet;  you'll  see  well  enough  when  the  curling 
goes  up.  (Curtain  risea  on  opening  Bteiie.)  Look, 
Jimmy,  aint  that  nice,  now  ?  All  tiiem  hlni^is,  duncin' 
round  and  real  fire  oomia'  out  of  the  pot— which  I  'ope 
it's  quite  safo — and  there's  a  beautiful  fairy  just  come 
on  dressed  go  grand,  too  ! 

Jimmy  (whimpering). — I  can't  see  no  fairy — nor  yet 
DO  himps — no  nothen  ! 

Mother  (annoyed). — Was  there  ever  auch  a  nggra- 
vpting  boy.  Set  quiet,  do,  and  don't  fidget,  and  look  at 
the  hactia'  I 
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Jimmj. — I  tell  yer  I  cao't  see  no  hactin',  mother.  It 
aim  my  fkult — it's  this  lady  in  front  of  me,  with  the  *st. 

Mother. — Father,  the  pore  boy  says  he  cao't  see  where 
he  ia,  'cause  of  a  lady's  'at  in  front. 

Father.— Well,  I  can't  'elp  the  'at,  can  It  He  muat 
put  up  with  it,  that's  all ! 

Mother. — Ko — but  I  thought,  if  you  wouldn't  nuDd 
changing  places  with  him  ;  you're  taller  than  him. 

Father. — It's  always  the  way  with  you — never  satis- 
fied, you  aint !     Well,  pass  the    boy  acruas ;  I'm    for  a 
quiet  life,  I  am  (changing  seats).  Will  this  do  fur  you  T 
[He  settles  down  immediately  behind  a  very  large, 
iurry  hat  which  he  dodges  for  some  time. 

Father  (suddenly). — Blow  the  'at  1 

Mother.— You  can't  wonder  at  the  Iwy  not  sedngl 
F'r'ape  the  lady  wouldn't  mind  taking  it  off,  if  you 
askea  her? 

Father. — Ah  (touching  The  Owner  of  the  Hat  on  the 
shoulder) !    Excuse  me,  mum,  but  might  I  take  the  lib* 
erty  of  asking  you  to  kindly  remove  your  'atf 
[The  Owner  of  the  Hat  deigns  no  reply. 

Father  (more  Insistently). — Would  you  'ave  any  ot> 
jection  to  oblige  me  by  taking  off  your 'at,  mum? 
(Same  leault)  I  don't  know  if  you  'eard  me,  mum,  but 
I've  asked  you  twice,  civil  enough,  to  take  that  'at  of 
yours  off.  I'm  a  playin'  'itle-and-seek  be'ind  it 'ere  1 
plo  answer. 

Mother. — People  didn't  ought  to  be  allowed  in  the 
Pit  with  sech  'ats !  Callin'  'erself  a  lady,  and  settin'  there 
in  a  great  'at  and  feathers  like  a  'Ighlander's,  and 
never  answering  do  more  nor  a  stuffed  himage ! 

Father  (to  the  Husband  of  TheOwner  ofthe  Hat).— 
Will  you  tell  yourgood  lady  to  take  her 'at  off,  sir,  please  f 

The  Owner  of  the  Hat  (to  her  Husband). — Don't 
you  do  nothing  of  the  sort,  Sam,  or  you'll  'ear  of  it  I 

Mother. — Some  people  are  perlite,  I  must  say.  Par- 
ties might  be'ave  as  lodies  when  they  come  in  the  Pitt 
It''>  »  oity  her 'usband  can't  teach  her  better  manoeii  I 
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Fsther. — 'Itn  teach  her  I  '£  knowi  better.  ,  'E'a  got 
a  Tartur  there,  'e  'as  I 

The  Owner  of  the  Hat — Sam,  are  you  going  to  set 
I17  and  bear  me  insulted  like  this  ? 

Her  Husband  (turning  round  tremulously). — I — I'll 
trouble  you  to  drop  making  these  personal  allusions  to 
my  wife's  'at,  air.  It's  puffickly  impossible  to  listen  to 
what's  going  on  on  the  stage,  with  all  these  remarks 
be'ind  I 

Father. — ^Not  more  nor  il  is  to  see  what's  going  on 
on  the  stage  with  that  'at  in  front  1  I  paid  'arf-a- 
crown  to  see  the  Pantermime,  I  did ;  not  to  'ave  a  view 
of  your  wife's  'at  I  .  .  .  '£re,  Maria,  blowed  if  I 
can  stand  this  'ere  game  any  longer.  Jimmy  mi<at 
change  places  t^ain,  and  if  he  can't  see,  he  must  stand 
op  on  the  seat,  that's  all  I 

[Jimmy  goes  back,  and  mounts  upon  the  seat. 

A  Fit-ite  behind  Jimmy  (touching  up  Jimmy's  father 
with  aa  umbrella). — Will  you  tell  your  little  boy  to  set 
down,  please,  and  not  block  the  view  like  this,? 

Father. — If  you  can  indooce  that  lady  to  take  off  he 
'at,  I  will,  but  not  before.    Stay  where  you  are,  Jimm; 

The  Fitrite  behind.— Well,  I  must  stand  myself  tha 
that's  all.    I  mean  to  see,  somehow  1 
[He  rises. 

Feople  behind  (sternly). — Set  down  there,  will  yer  T 
[He  resumes  his  seat  expostulating. 

Jimmy.— Father,  the  man  behind  is  a-pinching  of  my 

Father. — Will  you  stop  pinching  my  little  boy's  1^. 
He  aint  doing  you  no  'arm,  is  he  f 

The  Pinching  Pit-ite. — Let  him  sit  down,  then  1 

Father. — Let  the  lady  take  her  'at  off! 

Murmurs  behind.— Order  there!  Bet  down  I  Put 
that  boy  down  I  Take  orf  that  'at  I  Silence  in  front 
there  1    Turn  'em  out  I    .Shame!  .  .  . 

The  Husband  of  the  0.  of  the  H.  (in  a  whisper  to  his 
wife.)    Take  off  the  blessed  'at,  and  'ave  done  with  it,dof 
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The  0.  of  the  H.— What,  now  I  I'd  aooaer  di«  in 
Uic  'at  I 

[An  attendant  is  called. 
Attendant— Order,  there,  gentlemen,  please,  unlea 
you  want  tu  get  turned  out!     No  standing  allowed 
on  the  seats;  you're  disturbing  the  performance 'ere, 
you  know ! 

[Jimmy  is  made  to  Mt  down,  and  weeps  ulently ; 

the  hubbub  subsides,  and  tKe  Owner  of  the  Hat 

triumphs. 

Mother. — Never    mind,    luy    boy,     you    shall    hare 

mother's  seat  in  a  minute.     I  deasay,  if  all  was  known, 

the  lady  'as  reasons  for  keeping  her  'at  on,  pore  thing  I 

Father. — Ah,   I    never  thought  o'    that.      So  she 

may.    Very  likely  her  'at  wont  come  off — not  without 

ber  'air ! 

Mother. — Ah,  well,  then    we  mus'n't  be  *ard  on  her. 
The  O,  of  the  H.  (removing  the  obstruction.)     I  'ope 
y4^u' re  satisfied  now,  I'm  euref 

Father  (handsomely). — Better  late  nor  never,  mum, 
and  we  take  it  kind  of  you.  Though,  why  you 
shouldn't  ha'  done  it  at  fust,  I  dunno ;  for  you  look  a 
deal  'ansomer  without  the  'at  than  wliat  you  did  In  it — 
don't  she,  Maria? 

TheO.  of  the  H.  (mollified.)— Sam,  ask  the  gentle- 
man behind  if  his  buy  would  like  agiuger-nut. 

[This  iilive-branch is  accepted;  compliments  pass; 
cordiality  is  restored,  and  the  pantomime  then 
proceeds  without  any  further  disturbance  in  the 
audience. 


GRANDMA'S   WEDDISG-DAY. 
When  we  were  merry  children,  e3*es  of  blu&  and   hair  of 

Kohl, 
We  listened  to  a  story  by  a  sweet-faced  lady  toUl ; 
Yes.  in  the  twilisht  of  her  life,  when  she  was  old  and  gray, 
Wt  loved  to  hear  the  story  cf  Grandma's  wedding-day. 
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rhere  was  ft  lack  of  bridal  gifU, — no  gold  and  silver  fln^ 

No  jewels  from  across  tbe  sea,  upon  her  brow  to  sbine ; 

A.  man  la  homespun  clothes  stood  up  and  gave  the  brida 

For  all  was  sweet  simplidty  on  Grandma's  wedding-day. 

There  was  no  sarpliced  minister,  no  bell  above  them  hung, 
Tbejr  stood  upon  the  forest  sward,  this  couple,  fiur  and 

young; 
And  when  the  parson  called  them  one  atid  wished  them 

years  of  bliss. 
The  groom  recoiv«d  hU  only  gitl,— a  soft  and  holy  kiss. 

A  cabin  In  the  forest  stood  to  welcome  home  the  pair, 
And  happy  birds  among  the  trees  made  music  on  the  idr ; 
Bhewastbe  reigning  backwoods  belle— the  bride  so  fiur  and 

And  that  is  why  the  birds  were  glad  npon  her  wedding-day, 

ThuB  life  began  for  Omndma,  in  the  forest  dim  and  old. 
And  where  she  lived  a  city  stands,  with  stateliness  untold ; 
She  told  OS  how  the  Indian  came  the  settler  brave  to  fight. 
And  how  she  rocked  the  ciadle  to  the  wolfs  long  howl  at 

The  cradle  was  an  oaken  trough,  untrimmed  with  costly  loccb 
Bnt  in  it  nestled,  now  and  then,  a  bright,  cherubic  foce; 
And  Grandma  was  as  happy  thea  as  though  a  mansion 

Above  her  rose  like  some  we  see  tbronghont  our  lovelj 
land. 

I  cherish  now  a  lock  of  hair,— 'Us  not  of  sHver  gray. 

She  clipped  it  in  the  sunlight  fiur,  though  years  have  pawed 

It  (s  a  tress  of  Grandma's  hair,  as  bright  as  when  she  stood 
And  blushing  took  her  bridal  vows  within  the  pathleaa 
wood. 

On  yonder  hill,  this  golden  morn,  she  takes  her  dreamlsM 

rest; 
The  wrinkled  hands,  so  often  kissed,  lie  crossed  upon  hw 

breast; 
And  gently  on  her  finger,  ere  we  laid  her  form  away. 
We  placed  the  simple  ring  she  wore  npon  her  wedding-day. 
—Oood  BoutduepiBf. 
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IF  WE  KSEW.— ViiMiiNiA  Mat  Haymabd 
If  we  knew  what  friends  who  greet  Di 

Witli  a  cordial  look  and  tone, 
And  wlio  give  ua  warmest  wel(»m« 

Say  about  113  wlien  we're  gone; 
If  we  only  knew  their  feelings 

When  perchance  they  see  us  come, 
Or  their  joy  at  our  departure, 

Don't  you  Ihinic  ve'd  slay  at  home? 

If  yon  only  knew  the  lover. 

Who  in  you  has  "  met  liia  fate," 
TelLi  another  that  eatae  story 

Down  befiiUe  the  pasture  gate; 
If  you  met  him  wwlkiug  slowly 

Through  the  fields  where  daisies  grow 
And  you  knew  where  he  was  goin};, 

I>on't  you  think  you'd  "let  himgo?" 

If  you  knew  the  faithful  sweetheart. 

Who  has  sworn-she  will  be  true, 
SweaiB  the  same  tiling  to  another 

Don't  you  Ihink  that  you'd  swear  tno' 
If  you  chanced  to  see  her  Btitjiling, 

Bright  and  gay  and  all  heart-whole, 
With  the  "  other  "  in  the  twilight, 

Don't,  you  think  you'd  let  her  Strc^  ? 

If  the  preacher  in  the  pulpit 

Who  with  holy  zeal  ia  stirred. 
Knew  wecritieised  his  necktie, 

And  attended  not  a  word; 
If  -he  knew  when,  service  over. 

And  at  home  we  sit  and  sup. 
How  we  laugh  about  his  serraoiu^ 

Don't  you  think  he'd  give  it  upf 

If  the  preacher  in  the  pulpit, 

And  hie  hearers  all  sedate, 
And  the  sweetheart  in  the  twiligfa^ 

And  the  lover  by  the  gate; 
If  the  friends  who  talk  about  ub, 

And  ir  we  who  all  talk  too. 
Knew  a  sreat  deal  that  wsilon't  know. 

What  do  you  suppose  we'd  do? 
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gkrah,  thine  act  hath  inailc  me  what  I  am, 

^Vaa  thine  own  hatiil,  iiroutl  mislre.ss,  |.iive  me  np^ 

Thy  tretnblin);  bondiuaiil,  to  thine  liusbaiid's  amu. 

I  never  auked  hia  love  ;  I  wislied  it  not; 

I  feared  ye  both,  for  was  I  not  your  slave  7 

I  was  an  orphan,  frieudlesa  and  forlorn, 

A  stranger  among  elranKen<  and  a  sliive. 

....  My  master  seemcil  to  love  me,  and  my  heart 

ExjiandeO  to  the  warm  and  bliiuful  light 

Of  Ilia  affection — fund  and  fouliHJi  heart; 

Would  that  its  torpur  ne'er  had  passed  away  I 

Joy,  like  the  swelling  buds  of  early  uprinp. 
Swelled  in  my  bosom.  Peace  her  dove-like  wingi 
Spread  over  ii<e,  and  proiuise<l  long  to  stay. 
U  falae  and  fatal  peace !    What  has  a  slave 
To  do  with  love  or  joy  ?    Soon  fell  the  doom. 

The  dream  of  hope  is  past,  and  I  depart 

To  hide  me  from  vindictive  hate  anil  wmth ; 

Yet  in  my  aching;  bosom  still  I  bear 

One  ray  of  comfort  which  shall  strength  impart} 

It  was  not  Abrani's  will  that  drove  me  henoe. 

Alas,  0  Abraham ! 
Hath  God  forgotten  mercy?    Mnil  I  go? 
Why  did  He  suffer  me  to  love  thee  so? 
Must  all  the  bleeding  tendrils  of  my  heart 
Be  TWdfly  wrenched  and  torn  from  thine  apart? 
TI)ou  that  didst  teach  that  heart,  so  sad  and  lone, 
Ko  love  to  wish,  or  siiRer,  save  thine  own. 
Tliat  Ueesed  love  I  ila  sleaily,  cheering  liirht 
Has  strengthened  me  and  maile  my  pathway  bright,-' 
The  only  rose  in  all  my  thorny  way ; 
Oh,  must  its  fragrant  bloom  for  me  decay? 

I  may  not  curse  thee,  Sarah;  God  hath  blessed- 
God  ;  who  to  Haf!ar  (trante  not  pesce.  nor  rest — 
But  wherefore  should  thy  helpless  handmaid  know 
This  fatal  aeoiiy,  this  crushing  woe  ? 
Hath  Ishmael  mofke'l  ?    Were  Isaac  in  his  stead, 

■^  pttmimii>n  o/tta*  AutlHN. 
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Say,  had  thine  ire  upon  hit  youthful  head, 
Such  flcorching,  blaating  flres  of  vengeance  ahedT 
Or,  hadBt  thou  deemed  it  righteous  puniehmeat. 
If  he  and  thou,  outcasts  from  home  were  eent. 
In  yon  vaat,  howling  wilderneas  to  rove. 
No  eye  to  pity,  and  no  heart  to  love'.' 
I  curse  thee  not,  yet  in  thy  sheltered  home, 
Where  hat«d  Hagar  never  more  may  come, 
(If  in  thy  hT«ast  there  beats  a  human  heart, 
O  woman,  loved  and  cherished  as  thou  art!) 
Thine  must  be  many  a  keen,  remorseful  paoR 
.  Sharp,  stinging  as  a  aerpent'a  venomed  fang, 
As  midnight  dreauin,  or  fancy's  pictures  wild, 
Show  thee  the  friendleBS  wanderer  and  her  child. 

Look  up,  my  child ! 
It  is  thy  father's  hand  upon  thy  brow. 
The  hand,  all  powerless  to  protect  thee  now, 

That  points  tbee  to  the  wild. 

Kneel  at  his  feet  once  more. 
Wliile  yet  the  shadow  of  his  roof  is  spread 
O'er  thy  devoted  and  defenceless  head. 

His  blessing  boy,  implore ! 

And  now,  O  Ishmaell 
Let  us  depart.    We  have  no  dwelling  here; 
Blighted  in  heart  and  life,  the  desert  sere 

Befits  us  well. 

Oh,  Abraham,  farewell  I 
The  bitterness  of  death  is  almost  over. 
Farewell,  kind  master,  faithful  guide,  fond  loverl 
I  know,  O  friend !  thou  wilt  not  dare  regret  me ; 
But  can  the  father  of  my  child  forget  me 

Where'er  I  dwell  ? 
Can  he  forget  that  in  the  de^iert  dreary 
There  wanders  one  with  footsteps  weak  and  wearjr, 
Homeless,  forlorn,  a  sad,  heart-broken  stranger. 
Exposed  to  wanl  and  fear  and  every  danger, 

A  mother,  with  her  child? 
Can  he  forget  that,  while  within  his  dwelling, 
Plenty  and  joy  and  mirth  their  saafte  are  swelling^ 
Two  whom  he  swore  ever  to  love  and  cherish 
Are  toiling  on,  ready  to  fall  and  perish 
In  the  rough,  tangled  wild? 
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Than  wilt  remember  me  I 
I  ne  it  ID  the  gaze  u^wn  me  beaming ; 
I  knov  it  by  the  tears  so  Bwiflly  elreaming. 
And  by  the  clasp  of  that  dear  band  now  presainf  ' 
Upon  my  head  in  voiceless,  Tervent  bloesing, 

W«  shall  remembered  be. 

And  for  this  barsh  decree, 

0  best  beloved !  I  will  upbraid  thee  never ; 
Bvt  throogh  despair  and  want  and  anguish  ev«r 

1  will  be  true  to  thee. 

1  go,  I  go,  the  dream  of  hope  ie  o'er  I 

^Mgu  shall  pain  thy  heart  and  eyes  no  mora. 


THE  FOLDED  HANDS.* 
Some  hundreds  of  years  ago  in  the  quaint  old  city  of 
tfuremberg  there  lived  two  boys,  Franz  Kuigstein  and 
Albrecht  Durer.  They  wanted  to  be  artisu,  and  en- 
tered Michael  Nohigemuth's  studio  tor  instruction.  The 
parents  of  both  were  poor,  and  worked  hard  to  provide 
for  the  boye  till  they  should  be  able  to  care  for  them- 
selves. Both  boys  were  industrious  and  frugal  and  ofiec- 
UonBt«,  but  Albrecbt  possessed  ijenius,  while  Franz  bod 
only  an  intense  love  for  hie  art  Shodowy  visions  of 
beaudful  pictures  haunted  bim,  but  his  was  neither  the 
hand  nor  the  brain  to  realize  them  on  canvas. 

Yean  passed,  and  still  the  two  friends  hoped  and 
toiled  on  ;  one  went  to  Italy,  the  other  continued  his 
studies  in  Giermany.  Franz  married,  and  by  and  by 
Albrecht  did  the  same.  Their  parents  died,  and  times 
were  hard  and  art  was  dull.  Gradually  some  measure  of 
successcameto  Albrecht,  and  he  shared  his  earnings  with 
Franz,  and  still  they  worked  and  hoped  on. 

So  time  went  by,  till  one  day  they  plaoued  together 
to  make  an  etching  of  the  Passion  of  our  Lord.  When 
they  came  to  compare  their  work,  the  drawing  of  Franz 
was  Dold  and  lifeless,  while  Albrecht's  was  instinct  with 
beauty  and  pathos.  Franz  himselfDnwthetniththen.  He 

•Utncbt  Dnni'i  dnwinf  gf  '*Ttis  Fnj^  dud^"  ii  la  UwunMon  at  Viniw. 
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had  reached  middle  age,  and  heknowlhathisnork  so&r 
had  been  a  failure.  Me  Mt  uosv  huw  vuiu  was  his  hope 
of  Bucceiu,  because,  as  he  at  last  realized,  tlie  artist  soul 
had  nut  beeu  bum  iu  litin.  It  \\«s  as  it'  he  had  speiil 
all  these  yeare  in  alaudinj^  ou  a  housetup  trviug  Ui  reitoh 
the  stars.  But  he  did  not  murmur,  unly  fur  one  passtmi. 
ate  moment  he  buried  hia  lace  in  his  hands.  Then  he 
said  in  a  vuice  broken  aud  sad,  but  still  full  nf  manly 
courage; — "The  good  Lord  gave  me  no  such  gitl  nsthts 
of  yours,  but  something  he  yet  has  fur  me  to  do, — some 
homely  duty  is  somewhere  waitiug  for  me.  Bo  long 
have  I  been  bliad,  and  I  have  lost  iinieh  time.  But 
now,  be  you  the  artist  of  Nuremberg,  aud  I — " 

■'  Still,  Fniuz  !  be  quiet  one  moment  I  "  cried  Albrei-ht, 
sei/.ing  a  paper  from  the  table. 

Friinz  thought  he  was  adding  some  finishing  touch  to 
the  ex^|^i^ite  drawing,  mid  waitud  patiently,  standing 
with  his  hands  twined  nnd  clasped  together,  Albrcchl 
drew  a  few  lines  with  a  swift  pencil ;  then  he  showed 
Fninz  the  paper, 

"  Why  those  are  only  my  own  hands ;  "  Frani  said, 
"  for  what — whcr^  did  you  get  them?" 

And  there  was  hardly  need  for  an  answer. 

"  I  took  them  as  you  stood  making  the  sad  surrender 
of  your  life  so  very  bravely.  And  I  said  to  myself, 
those  hands  that  may  never  paint  a  picture  ran  now 
most  certainly  make  one.  I  have  faith  in  those  folded 
hands,  my  brother-friend.  They  will  go  to  men's  hearts 
in  the  days  to  come." 

Aud  the  words  of  Albrecht  Durer  were  true.  Into 
the  world  of  love  and  duty  has  gone  the  story  more 
touching  and  helpful  in  its  simplicity  than  any  com- 
ment on  it  could  Iw.  And  over  the  artistic  world  has 
gone  the  picture, for  "The  Praying Hunils,"  by  Albrecht 
Durer,  are  but  the  hands  of  Friinz  Knig^lcin.  once 
folded  in  sweet,  lirave  resignation  as  he  gave  up  his 
heart's  desire,  and  yet  had  faith  that  the  Lord  hod  some 
botnely  duty  worth  his  doing. 
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MATILDY  GOES  TO  MEETIN'.-Loijib  Embkbew* 
One  Sunday  mornin'  years  ago,  alon^  in  May  or  June, 
The  birds  wau  tiii^n',  it  seemed  to  me,  a  mo8t  bewit«bin' 

eliune. 
The  lilaca.  my !  how  sweet  t^ey  smclled,  and  the  apple 


When  IJier  come  to  the  garden  gate  and  says  to  me,  saya 

"  Matildy,  git  your  bonnet  on  and  go  to  mcetiii*  with  me.'' 
1  studied  a  bit,  and  then,  says  I,  "  Law  sattes!    I've  nuthin' 

ce,  they'd  hardly  want  me 

■My  yallerdreasis  outer  style,  my  ^reen  mantiller,  too; 
Hy  bon nit's  &ded  surterbrown,— 'Iwus  pirty  when  'twas 

And  to)zoto  meelin' these  limes,  uidessyer dressed  in  style 
They'll  look  at  yer  aa  if  they  thought  the  meetin'-house 
yon'd  spile." 

But,  howsumever,  I  thought  I'd  wear  just  what  I  had, 

anil  go, 
For  laws!  thinks  I,  is  meetin's  made   to  wear  good   dothes 

fer  show  ? 
If  that's  what  lakes  the  people  there,  what's  we  poor  folks 

to  do? 
And  spoM  we  go,  I  jest  ezi>ect  they'll  put  us  in  some  beck 

pew. 

Well,  the  bell    had  jest   stopped  ringin',  an'  we  hanily 

techeil  the  Roor, 
When  the  sextant  sort  o'  smiled  and  siud,  "  Take  that  pew 

near  the  dour." 
I  looked  nt  Liier  and  she  at  me,  we  both  feltkinder  vexeil, 
For  I  was  a-gettin'  deef  and  dum,  and  wouldn't  heer  the 

text. 

ffe  took  the  seat;  the  organ  jilayed  some  high  diatrat^tin' 

chune, 
Bat  what  it  wnn,  wecouldn't  tell, a  bit  mnr'n  the  man  in  the 

•Bjr  IwniiWuo.  Mr.  Kwiilvi>hHi.r.>iilrllmt.-dt..lhl<Sc-H»:  -Thr  Clmrrh 
niT."  -Til*  Parwn't  Vwstlun."  'Tl>-  Pnuun.  Mb  uhI  llini.-  "Tlirltfiiua  . 
■■Bdiwl  Tan  toCorc*,"  "Juan  udlbi  Whilc,''iDil  iiU»rp(] 
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riiQii  tbe  preacher  rom,  give  out  his  tex ;  I    whiapenA, 

"  lizer  Jane, 
Jest  tell  me  when  that  tex  is  found,  I  couldn't  hear  it 

pluin- 

gays  she,  "I  didn't  hear  a  word,  we're  set  so  fur  ttway, 
We  might  as  well  a'most  stayed  home,  fer  all  we'll  beat 

But  anyhow  the  preacher  read ;  h«  had  his  eermoa  writ ; 
Says  I  to  Liaer,  by  and  by, "  I*w  aakes  I  I  wish  he'd  quit." 

At  last  he  did,  and  then  be  nod  a  great  long  list  of  news; 
When  he  was  through  EUeer  said,  "  Tildy,  tbut  beats  th« 

Jews." 
Says  I,  "I  didn't  hear  a  thing.   What  was  he  sayin'  then?" 
Says  she,  "He  said,  to-morrow  night,  from  six  to  half-past 

ten, 

"They'd  have  an  '  apern  sociable,'  let  everybody  come ; 
They  were  goin'  to  have  a  rite  good  time,  an  p'raps  a  little 

fun. 
On  Tnesday  night  a  Dr.  Brown  would  lectur*  (one  of  hie 

best) 
On  '  Love  an'  Courtship,'  how  it  was  done  out  in  tlie  growin' 

West. 

"Wednesday  night,  the  usual  time  for  conference  and  prayer, 
The  preacher  said,  '  Let  one  and  all  be  certain  to.be  there , 
Inst^d  of  ttie prayer  meetin',  there'll  beaJuberJee  of  song* 
A  firBtKdaBe  orkester'l  be  there,  two  hundred  woices  strong; 

"  'A  regler  band  of  music,  with  Eddlee,  horns  and  flo«ta^ 
Will  jine  tbe  mighty  korus,  if  the  weather  only  suifa ; 
To  git  in,  is  fifty  cents, — but  atriSin'  amount; 
It's  to  buy  a  big  pipe  organ ;  tbe  melojun's  no  account.' 

"Then  for  Thursday  night  he  said,  'Stead  of  bavin'  Biblo 

class. 
The  yonng  folk's    Readin'  Grcle,  have  a  treat  for  lad  and 

They  will  give  r  grand  i^ntater— Cinderella's  fairy  tale — 
And  judgin'  by  the  posters,  tfaere'U  be  no  sich  thing  as  fiile.' 

"For  Friday  ninbt  he  told  'era  the  lyceum  would  meet ; 
And  beudes  the  speakin'  pieces  tbere'd  be  sumtbin'  good 

to  eat" 
"Iaw  sakee!"  says  T,  "  EliKer,  what  de  nominal  ion's  this?" 
"  Why."  says  she,  "I  think  tbey  call  it  Church  of  Unditated 
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0«  didnt  mention  Sfttorday  night,  them  'peared    to   be 

iinthln'  on  hand  ■ 
I  tfpoee  they  thought  they'd  jeat  about  as   jiuch  as  they 

could  Btand ; 
I  thought  so,  too ;  in  fact  I  said,  "  They's  a  pleaiy  lively  set 
It  tbey  get  through  with  all  of  that,  and  any's  a-livin'  yet" 

So,  when  the  meetin'  broke  that  day,  we  started  for  the 

And  we  ran  agin  jeet  lots  of  fblks  we  hadn't  seen  afore  ; 
Tbey  jammed  and  blocked  theaisle  up  so  we  couldn't  git  out 

And  there  wasn't  one  that  shook  our  hand,  an,  said,  "Do 
come  agin." 

Bnt  I  uialdn't  help  a-laffln  when  I  heerd  what  Tildy  said, 
Fer  ahe  talked  so  awful  loud  they  stared— my  face  turned 

scarlet  red! 
Says  she,  "  I've  heerd  Annt  Betty  talk  of  a  aekt,  the  queerest 

Who  pieauh  and  pray  and  sing  f^  fun  ;  I  think  this  must 

beiU" 
Weill  we've  tntmped  tbem  solemn  hills  to-day  to  find  a 

house  of  prayer. 
To  git  bilt  up  in  livin'  fkith,  for  this  world's  wear  and  tear. 
"  Fve  learned  one  thing,"  she  sud  rite  out,  says  she  "  Eliau 

!*&  Dever  jine  tbis  meetin'-house,  unless  I  git  insane." 


BtriLDlNG.— SusAs  Coolidob. 

BouIb  are  built  as  temples  are, — 
Bunk  en  deep,  unseen,  unknown, 
Ues  the  sure  foundation  stone. 
Then  the  coiirees  framed  to  bear 
lift  the  cloisters  pillared  fair, 
Last  of  all  the  airy  spire, 
Soaring  heavenward  higher  and  higbw, 
Nearest  sun  and  nearest  star. 
Bonis  are  built  sn  temples  are, — 
Inch  by  inch  in  (iraduAl  rise 
Mount  the  lavered  masonries. 
Warring  questions  have  their  duf, 
Kings  arise  and  pass  away. 
Laborers  vanish  one  by  on^ 
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Still  the  temple  is  not  done. 
Still  cocDpletion  seems  afar. 

SouIr  are  built  aa  t«m]iles  ue,— 
Here  a  carvini;  rich  and  quftiot. 
There  the  ima)*e  of  a  saint ; 
Here  a  dm^p-hueil  pane  to  tell 
Sacrcil  truth  or  miraule  ; 
Every  little  helps  the  much, 
Every  careful,  card  ess  touch 
AJdb  a  charm  or  leaves  a  acar. 

Souls  are  built  as  templtfl  are,— 
Ba.teil  on  truth's  eternal  law, 
Sure  and  sleailfast,  without  flaw. 
Through  the  HUuKhine,  through  theanowB, 
Up  and  on  the  buililini!i:"<'!*; 
Every  fair  thins  finds  its  jilace. 
Every  hard  thinj^  lendx  a  grace. 
Every  hand  may  make  or  mar. 


A  LITTLE  FELLER. 

fitly,  Sunday's  lonesome  fur  a  tittle  feller, 

With  pop  and  mom  a-rcoilin'  alt  the  wbila, 
An'  never  rayin'  anything  to  cheer  ye, 

An'  lookin'  'b  if  (bey  didn't  know  liow  to  smile; 
With  liook  an'  line  a-han^in'  in  the  woodBheil, 

An'  tolii  a'  'orma  down  by  tbe  outside  cellar, 
An'  Brown'B  creek  just  over  by  the  milldam — 

Say,  Sunday's  lonesome  fur  a  little  fuller. 

Why,  Sunday's  lonesome  fur  a  little  feller 

Riltht  on  from  min-up  w  hen  tbe  dsy  commenoefl 
Fur  little  fellers  don't  have  ninch  to  think  of, 

'Cept  cba-sin'  (n>pliera  'lonj;  the  cornlteld  fences, 
Or  dito;in'  after  molcH  <Iown  in  the  woodlot, 

Or  clind)in'  after  appies  nliat'Fi  ).i)t  itieller, 
Or  fisbin'  down  in  Brown's  creek  an'  ni^llpond^ 

Say,  Sunday's  lones'inie  fur  a  little  feller. 

Bnt  Sunday's  never  lonesome  fur  a  litfle  feller 
When  he's  a-slayin'  down  to  Uncle  Ora's ; 

Be  took  his  hook  nnct  rinht  out  in  the  orchard. 
An' told  U8  little  chapgjust  lots  of  atorieo. 
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All  trnly  trae,tbat  happened  onct  fur  honMt, 

An'  one  'bout  lions  in  a  eort-u'  cellar, 
An'  how  Rome  angele  ctune  an'  ehnt  tlieir  moutba  np, 

An'  how  they  never  tecbed  that  Dan'l  feller. 

An'  Sunday's  pleasant  down  to  Aunt  Marilda's ; 

She  Xeta  us  take  some  books  that  some  one  ^cin  her, 
An'  takes  us  down  to  Sunday  school 't  the  schoolhousej 

An'  Ronietimes  she  lias  a  nice  shortcake  fur  dinner. 
An'  onct  Bbe  had  a  pudUin'  full  o'  rBisins, 

An'  onct  a  frosted  cake  all  white  an'  yeller. 
I  think,  when  I  slay  down  to  Aunt  Matilda's, 

That  ijunday's  pleasant  fur  a  little  feller. 

— Michigan  Oirulian  AdvoeaU 


GO. 

— EoBBBT  a  V.  Mbybeb.* 

(CoPT.ioBr,   im.l 
CHARACTERS. 

AHMTIDNO.  tli«  fomemorarxnH  ttcltiitjr.  unc)  proud 
'H-wbohHoone. 

ri«t[lc  lubHC. 

upbulda  b*r  uiKtt 

>»nl  luguorlGU 
thelKkofuUfll; 

Strne, — />ivj winy-mom.      A   xtmnij  tnbli;  Iffl.     Kntrnnre*  ri^ht 

andlffl.  jirmitrong  and  Belhidn  dijtcorrrfd,     Armxlronij 'iiilt- 

ingvp/md  .lo'im,  hii  hnnds  under  Ai'.i  root  tails.     Belinda 

rating  by  table,  in  an  argamentatirt  altitude. 

ARiisTRo:4o.    Don't  talk  to  rae,  Belinda,  it's  no  nse.    T 

tell  you  it  is  absolutely  no  use.    1  have  Kaid  my  say,  and  I 

atand  by  it.     S.    B.    Armstrnnf;  is  not  a  man  to   say  No 

anil  mean  Yes.    My  roitid  baa  too  much  activity  for  that. 

Bkunda.    Activily!     I  nm  sii-k  anrl  tin'.l   nf   tlie   wi.rd. 

rarcH,  itt.  In  prtTtuiu  NnmbPTii 'if  thill  S-M-tnL  Thr1**r9'DK  pKnllarltji  of  Mr. 
Hi'T-n'Dnvullx  in  ll»<r>i«r)ill>wt)bil.iEna,  quick  »rl>»n  ind  •■•r  ndnpta. 
•jIIII]' ta  pluf.     rorsiifDi.palietihMtiiDilulhFr  saw  FUji,  IkIimM  ta  au 
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Bimply  because  the  world  haa  gone,  well  with  jod  through 
your  ililigencB  and  incessant  alArtneBS  you  would  inak» 
every  one  of  ue  ports  of  a  system  of  perpetual  motion. 
Even  the  butler  has  caught  the  mania,  and  not  content  with ' 
breaking  all  the  glaasware  in  the  house,  he  has  increased 
the  volume  of  his  voice,  as  though  that  wereafiirther  evi- 
dence of  bis  beinit  always  employed.  He  is  another  spoke 
in  the  wheel  of  perpetual  motion. 

Abm.    Better  perpetual  motion  than  eternal  repose. 

Bbu  There!  You  refer  to  Mr.  Bennet  in  that  remark. 
I  tell  you,  brother,  better  a  thousand  times  have  a  languid 
flOD-in-law  than  one  who  is  too  active.  In  some  men  ac- 
tivity carried  to  excess 

Abm.  {tlopping  in  Aw  walk.)  Who  wants  it  carried  to  ex- 
cess? All  I  want  is  an  evidence  of  it.  Without  that  evidence 
in  him  Essie  shall  not  marry  him  if  you  coas  till  she  is  as 
old  as  you  are. 

BiL.  Thanks!  I  am  not  a  fossil,  a  fern-leaf  turned  to 
coal.  I  believe  it  lakes  some  millions  of  years  to  turn  s 
fern-leaf  into  cnal. 

Arm.  {lacking  up  and  doiim,)    There  is  a  happy  medium  t 

Bel.  I  suppose  that  means  I  may  only  be  a  female  Me- 
thuselah.    Is  that  your  happy  medium  ? 

Arm.    I  was  referring  to  Bennet.  He  is  as  inactive  as ■ 

Bel.    The  police  force,  or  a  messenger  boy  ? 

Abu.  (tloppiTig.)  Belinda,  I  wish  when  I  open  my  lips  you 
would  not  jump  down  my  throat.  I  would  have  said  that 
Bennet  is  as  inactive  as — {UMkiug  ai  her,  and  wailing  for  htr 
to  interrupt  him)  as— those  things  in  Egypt  where  they  used 
to  bury  people. 

Beu  Crocodiles?  I  believe  the  Spartan  Egyptian  moth- 
MS  used  to  bury  babies  that  way. 

Abm.    I  referred  to  the  pyramids. 
Enler,  John,  right. 

JoRN  (in  loud  voice).  Miss  Essie's  dressmaker  sends  word 
Hiss  Essie's  dress  will  be  here  in  ten  minutes,  sir. 

Arm.  Correct !  Essie  expected  that  dress  at  eleven,  Bel- 
linda,  and  at  eleven  I  sent  word  that  if  it  were  not  her* 
in  ten  minutes  Essie  should  not  receive  it.  I  will  have 
punctuality,  which  is  another  name  for  activity.  Yon  mar 
fo,  John.    Have  you  wound  the^clocJu? 
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JoBM.  Yea,  dr.  I  aet  'em  a  little  tost,  just  to  show  'em 
what  is  expected  of  'em.  And  I've  licked  the  page,  air,  for 
wyiog  the  pointer  was  a  setter.  Nothing  so  slow  aa  a  set- 
ter here,  sir.  The  cook  says  the  yeast  is  all  gone,  aa  ehe 
uses  double  the  usual  quantity,  to  make  the  things  rise  faaU 

Akm.    You  may  go. 

John.    I  am  gone,  sir.  [EriL 

Arm.  Aa  I  was  saying,  Belinda,  Bennet  is  as  inactive  aa 
an  E^ptian  pyramid.  And  such  inactivity  shall  never 
enter  the  family  of  8.  B.  Armstrong.  ( Walks  up  and  dovm, 
ffaUeulatmg.)  What  I  want  for  a  young  man  is  that  he  shall 
do  something.  I  don't  care  what  he  does,  so  that  he  does 
not  stand  still.    Let  him  do  something,  any thiag  { /ailing 

Bel.  I  hope  you  don't  want  him  him  to  do  that  (laughing)? 

Arm.  (limping.)  Belinda,  have  you  no  dignity?  A  wo- 
man of  yonr  age  should  be  above  flippancy.  Bennet  ia 
attout  aa  active  as  yoa  ore  sensible.  Now  I  am  determintd 
Essie  shall  have  nothing  to  do  with  him. 

BaL.    Simply  because  you  pitched  over  a  chair, 

Abx.  It  te  not  the  chair,  it  is  your  silly  merriment  over 
an  accident  As  for  you,  I  shall  not  be  surprised  at  any- 
thing yon  might  do,  old  as  you  are. 

Bbu  (indi^nontiy.)  Barauel  Bartholomew  Armstrong,  I 
insist  that  my  age  be  left  alone. 

Arm.  (/imping.]  Say  not  a  word  aboat  yonr  age,  about 
Bennet,  or  anything.  A  woman  and  a  sister  to  taogh  at  her 
brother  for  breaking  his  limbs  over  the  fhmitnre  (kieting 
the  chair)  need  expect  little  conraderation  from  me.  As  for 
Bennet,  never  shall  he  be  anything  to  Essie  until  I  find  in 
him  some  of  that  activity  which  has  made  S.  B.  Armstrong 
what  he  is— no,  nor  till  I  find  you  in  as  ridiculous  an  atti- 
tode  OB  that  chair  has  placed  me  in.  {Exit,  timpmg,  Ufi. 

BiL.  (lolHtKptiartg.)  I  suppose  he  wants  that  poor  young 
man  to  break  hit  shins  over  things,  that's  hia  idea  of  activ- 
ity. He  wouldn't  be  surprised  at  anything  I  might  do, 
wouldn't  he  ?  And  at  my  age !  And  poor  Mr.  Bennet  shall 
not  be  happy  until  I  am  found  in  as  ndicnlons  an  attitude 
M  Somnel  got  himself  into,  eh  7  Ob,  Samuel,  when  yoa 
{est  at  a  woman's  age  you  forget  the  capabilities  of  her  retal- 
taUon.    Let  me  think  I   Ah,  I  already  know  bow  Mr.  Ben- 
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netahallbeartive.    He  and  Esde  ahall  elope  and  I  win 
help  them.    Tbere! 

EexiG.    EsHic  will  do  nothing  of  the  nort 

Bkl.    So  yim  overlieard? 

i-:8siE.  Yea.  And  w bat  isinore,dnoe  I  have  thought 
oTcr  what  pupaF-aidat  break faut  this  morning,  I  uphold  papa. 

Bkl.  He  needH  upholding;  he  had  just  been  precipilat- 
i  IK  himself  over  tlie  furniture. 

EffitK.  He  has  made  mo  see  how  extremely  inactive 
Harry  Benaet  is.     Harry  xhoulil  Hhow   mord  animation. 

Bri-  Tell  hiui  you'll  elojre  wilh  him,  that'll  ehow  you 
how  animated  he  can  be.  Animation!  Wliy  he  loves  you 
to  distraction  ;  ha-ifn't  be  written  to  your  &tlier  he  will  be 
here  to-diiy  to  ask  ftr  your  hand? 

Tj^Bift.  Do  you  eall  It  loving  me  to  distraction  to  take  my 
hand  and  say  {imiialijig)  "  Essie,  how  are  yon.  There  'san 
awful  lot  of  nommolion  in  this  .'lOuse ;  John,  the  butler 
has  a  voice  loud  enougb  to  put  out  the  gaa."  Tlial  was  hia 
distracted  love  laxt  time  he  came     Vo  you  «iH  that  love  1 

Bel.    Love  is  not  dependent  upon  mere  words. 

KflsiE  (irlih  (Hgniiii).  Aunt  Belinda,  I  quite  afcree  with 
papa,  anything  you  niiKht  do  would  not  surprise  me. 

John  [entering,  in  a  loud  tfiict).    Mr.  Bennet  has  came. 

Essie.    I  am  going  to  papa.  lBcit,Ufi. 

Bkl.  (exfili^ly.)    John  I 

Jou-v.    Yes,  ma'am. 

Bbl.    Do  you  think  I  am  ridii-ulous? 

John.  I  have  saw  more  riilii-Qlouwr,  ma'am.  There's 
poor  little  Mam/elle  Tonjounj  having  to  hurry  on  Miss 
Ewie'a  buttons  so  that  dress  may  get  here  at  eleven-ten.  \. 
have  put  them  clocks  ho  fast  they've  racpd  way  round  the 
day  till  they've  caught  up  wilh  ten  o'clock  to-night  Itaint 
a-goini  to  be  ten  minutes  past  eleven  till  that  <lreeegels  here. 

Bel.  But,  John,  would  you  be  surprised  at  anything  I 
should  do? — anything  ridicii'.ouH? 

JoKH.  Lodieu  never  surprise  me,  ma'am,  I've  been  a  but- 
ler tifteen  years. 

Bkl.  Let  Mr.  Bennet  come  in.  iE.cil,  Juhn,  rigid.)  No  I 
canuut  see  him ;  I  niuist  calm  uiysi-lf  before  I  can  see  any 
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on&    Samuul  to  insult  me  thus  and  lliea  Eaeie  to  insult 
me  t  Itixil,  kft- 

Enter,  Bmnel,  right,  jireredrd  by  Jvlin. 

Bkknbt  {ittHking  inlii  a  diair).     John  I 

John  (loaiUn).    Yi-m,  Bir. 

Bbn.  Take  my  hat.  Ati<1  iluii't  rub  yuur  finpicrs  acroea 
the  binding ;  it  wiJI  make  a  equealc,  and  1  am  not  equal  lo 
it  this  moniing.    And,  John  I 

John  {loudly).    Yes,  sir. 

Bbn.    You  mav  go. 


JoHH  {loiuUy),    Yes,  air. 

Ben.  Dun't  go  in  ttiat  tone  of  voire,  it  ffx»  to  my  mais 
row.  Try  to  depart  lilce  a  zephyr,  nut  like  u  xquoll. 

John  {atiffrili/,  vhi^pfring).  Yea,  sir, 

Bbs,    That'sbelter;  go.  lllril,  punching  hat. 

Bkn.  I  !4Uppu«e  it'H  natural  fur  me  U>  feel  uervous 
about  meeling  Kssie's  father  and  asking  for  the  dear  fcirl. 
(A  daUtr  hmrd.)  Tliere'a  Bomethinjt  else  gone.  Oh,  ihitt 
painfuily  aMive  huu-w  '.  If  EsHie'H  futher  were  not  so  fienO- 
bhly  alive  1  might  meet  him  more  like  a  liuman  being. 

Essie    {entering,  tefl).    You  here,   Harry  7 

Bkn.  (rwinff  and  taking  Iter  hand.)  What's  tiie  use  of  that 
Aiperfluous  question?  If  I  am  not  here,  where  am  17  It  is  a 
waste  of  nervouH  energy,  that  question,  a  needlesH  eipen- 
iliture  of  vitality.  My  dear  girl,  be  seated,  and  I'll  tell  you 
soinethinjr. 

KssiE  {eoldlit,aii  the  takftrhair).    That  witt  be  plearant. 

Ben.    Sarcasm — another    sinful    waste  of    brain    force. 

Essie.    Well? 

Bkn.  You  know  I  am  here  to  ask  your  father  to  bestow 
you  upon  me. 

KssiE.    What  do  you  bentow  upon  liim  in  return? 

Brn,    The  only  rest  be  will  ever  have. 

KssiB.    Suppose  he  should  prefer  activity? 

Bkn.    He  needs  rest;  he  shall  conleinpUte  me. 

KsRiE  (r'lging).  He  la  aiit&ciently  out  of  humor  to  contem- 
plate you  through  a  telescope,  not  any  nearer. 

Ben,  Simply  because  I  will  not  u.se  necdiew  exertion, 
My  dear  girl 

£«iE.    I  am  not  your  dear  girL 
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Bbn.  Then  whose  dear  girl  are  you  ?  Yon've  got  to  be 
■ome  fellow's  dear  girl,  you  can't  help  yourself. 

Essie.  Oh,  Harry,  you  know  how  much  I  care  for  yoa 
and  yet  you  will  anger  papa  so. 

Bbm.  Simply  because  1  refuse  to  boil  over.  What's  the  use 
of  it?   If  it  were  necessaiy  I  should  be  as  active  as 

Essie.    Papa? 

Ben.  Heaven  forbid !  He  is  an  agitation  of  spangles,  h» 
dazzles  me.    But  to  gain  you  I  would 

Essie.    Yee,  what  would  you  do  to  gain  me  7 

Ben.     Endure  your  fiither— join  a  foot-ball  team. 

EsaiE.  Oh,  Harry,  if  I  had  never  met  you  when  jcn 
wore  those  white  flannels  I 

Bkn.  Yes,  I  diil  become  those  flannels.  I  saved  a  piece 
of  them  because  you  liked  me  in  them.    It  is  a  booL-mark, 

Essie.  If  you  had  not  made  me  care  for  you  in  that  lacy 
country  place  where  you  seemed  a  part  of  the  landscape! 
For  now — well,  Harry,  I  am  convinced  that  papa  Is  right,  and 
that  you  have  got  to  show  more  activity  or  we  must  (lort. 

Be.t.  What  shall  I  do — pump  John's  voice  out  of  him 
and  sell  it  for  fog-horns? 

Essie.  This  levity  is  unbecoming;  you  are  laughing  at  me. 

Brk.  lam  as  serious  as  an  almanac— yes,  even  as  a 
comic  newspaper. 

Essie.  Harry,  I  m^ht  as  well  tell  you  that  papa  will  treat 
you  rudely  when  you  ask  him  for  me. 

Ben.    With  his  morbid  activity  I  could  only  expect  that. 

EsaiK.    But  you  must  not  laugh  at  him.  He  is  my  fiither 

Bek.    Blessed  privilege  I 

EaaiB.    You  are  laughing  at  me  now.    I  will  not  stand  it 

Be».    My  dear  girl 

Essie  {atigrily),  I  am  not  your  dear  girl.  I  agree  with 
papa,  you  lack  enei^,  and  until  you  show  that  yoa  possess 
it,  adieu.    Here  comes  papa.  [Bnl,  right. 

Beh.  (aUme.)  It  is  the  spirit  of  the  boose.  But  I  thought 
Eade  merely  a  zephyr,  with  few  of  the  traces  of  her  &ther. 
He's  1  blizzard  The  temperature's  &Iling — he's  coming. 
( To  Arnutrang,  a*  he  enter*,  lefl.)  Good  morning,  sir. 

Arm.  {cniil3y.)  Good  morning.  I  have  your  letter.  I 
know  why  you  are  here.  I  am  prepared  to  answer  yon. 
We  will  get  it  over.    At  once.    Now.    It  is  no—no! 

Beh.    Oh,  my  head  I    You  go  at  such  a  rattling  pace,  lir. 
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Abu.  That's  what  a  man  requires  In  theee  Btining  tiroes, 
a  rattling  pace.  No  moBBj  stones  for  me,  sir;  I  like  vim, 
vigor,  movement  S.  B.  Armstrong  is  built  that  way.  Tba 
man  who  marries  my  daugliter  muHt  have  eome  of  my 
traits.    That's  the  eort  of  mao  for  me. 

Ben.  a  very  good  sort,  as  a  sort.  But  I've  never  been 
aort«d.    I  hope  you  know  how  much  I  love  your  daughter. 

Arm.    You  and  she  are  a  pair  of  Bpoous. 

Bkn.    Spoons ! 

Akx.  Bnt  there's  an  end  of  it,  Rhe's  a  sensible  girl. 
She  sees  as  I  see.  You  can  occupy  your  place  in  her  esti- 
viattoo  if  yon  prove  you  have  some  "go"  in  you. 

Bkn.  How  can  I  occupy  a  place  and  have  "go"  at  the 
■ame  time? 

Arm.    Are  yon  making  fun  of  me,  sir? 

But.  1  never  made  fun  in  all  my  life ;  it  is  too  exhaust- 
Ing.  But  I'll  t«ll  you  this,  sir ;  I  may  not  have  unnecessary 
activity,  and  I  may  be  a  snail  in  your  estimation.  But  did 
you  ever  notice  how  a  snail  holds  oii  to  whatever  it 
touches?  And  I  am  going  to  hold  on  to  Essie.  Oood 
morning !     I'll  get  my  hat.  lExit,  righL 

A.JM.  {vxUking  up  and  down.)  And  that  is  the  man  who 
aspires  to  be  8.  B.  Armstrong's  son-in-law — that  Insipid, 
alow-going  creature  I  Never — never— I  say,  never  I  Never! 
(JfdUe.  loujourt,  enten  with  bundle,  ake  u  weeping.)  What  il 
this  ?    What  is  this  ?    Calm  yourself,  madam  I 

HnLLE.  ToDJODRH.    Oh,  sir,  I  am  so  frightened. 

Arm.    Whoareyou?  What  has  frightened  you.amouseT 

HuLLE.  [dnpping  bandie  and  tcreaming.)  Ob,  where? 
Where  (getting  on  diair)f  Where  is  the  mouse  ? 

Abu.   There  is  none.  (iftiae.?ef*(fou7i.}  What's  the  matter? 

Mdllb.    a  man  with  a  tall  hat  frightened  me  downstairs. 

Abm.  a  man  with  a  tall  hat !  That's  Bennet ;  he's  the 
only  man  here  with  a  tall  hat.    Bnt  who  are  you? 

Hdllb.  lam  Madame  La  Tour's  astqatant.  In  bnsineai 
I  am  Mdlle.  Tonjonrs ;  in  private  life.  Sally  Smith.  I  have 
broi^ht  home  Miss  Essie  Armstrong's  gown.  It  was  to  ba 
here  at  ten  minutes  past  eleven  or  she  would  not  have  IL 
It  has  been  ten  minutes  past  eleven  ever  so  lonj^  and  I  mb 
bare.    I  came  In  when  that  man  — — 

Awf.    With  the  tall  hat 
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Hdlle.  He  looked  as  though  he  would  ett  me,  hewuao 
angry.    I  looked  at  him  sweetly  too. 

Ami.     How  did  yuu  look? 

Mdllb.    This  way  [looking  teiUimental). 

Arm.    No,  no;  how  did  you  »ayyoQ  looked  at  him. 

Mdlle.  Sweetly.  He  weut  [loudly)  "'Boo ! "  at  oie,  and 
I  ran,  and  I  am  so  frightened  (dinging  to  hint). 

Arm.    I  didn't  think  Ben  net  could  say  "Boo!"  toagoose. 

Mdllb.  (pfainJit^t^y.)    Am  I  a  goose,  sir? 

Arm.  I  meant  nothing  personal.  You — yes,  you  certainly 
cheer  me  up  as  nothing  else  could. 

Mm.i.B.  (laying  h^  head  on  hie  ilioiUd^.]  Oh,  sir!  (Berm^ 
i$  M?n  ai  door,  right.) 

Brn.  (entering,  aside]   Where's  my  hat?    {Seet  the  tuv.) 

Arm.    Really,  young  woman  ] 

Mdllk.  (dinging  (o  Aim.)  You  said  I  cheered  you  np. 
I  love  to  eheer  people.   {Ettie  eeen  in  door-way,  left.)  Oh,  sir  I 

Mdlle.  You  said  that  t  cheereil  you  up  as  nothing  else 
could.    (BniTw*,  tenng  Ettie,  exitt.)     Oh,  how  kind  you  are! 

Arm.    I  said — {Sen  Erne.)  There.'    I  must  go. 

MnLLB.    Are  you  wanted  ?    Oh,  are  you  the  head  butler? 

Arm.    (tluMng  her  qS'.}    Head  butler ! 

MoLLB.  {Keing  Eitie.)     Oh!  [Suns  off,  riglO. 

EsBiB  (coming  forward.)     Papa ! 

Arm.  I  tell  you  it  is  alt  a  mistake.  She  was  complaining 
about  a  man.     He  had  O'ltihtened  her.    It  was  Bennet. 

Ekbib.    Harry  friehtened  her? 

Ahm.  He  said  "  Boo ! "  to  her.  Now  you  know  it  all.  I 
told  her  that  she  cheered  me  up 

EssiB.    Papa ! 

Arm.  (roaring.)  Pleased  me  that  Bennet  had  some  bold- 
ness in  him  and — and Mind  your  business.       [Erii,  left. 

EsaiB.  Can  it  be  that  Harry  would  do  such  a  thing?  (fif 
eitedlp.)  No,  no,  papa  tums  it  off  on  Harry.  Who  is  she? 
And  a  bundle.  Papa  is  goin^  to  elope  with  her.  Aunt  Belin- 
da (caUing,  run*  to  door,  right,  at  Bennet  come*  in) !    O  Harry ! 

Bbh.  Yes,  I  was  a  witness,  too.  Now  you  see  what  comes 
of  too  much  activity. 

Ebsib  (coldln).  Yet  maybe  she  told  the  truth.  She  said 
Tfon  had  tnght«ned  her. 

Bem.   I?     • 

EssiB.    You  said  "  Boo  1 "  to  h«r. 
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Bii  NevsT.  1  never  said  "  Boo  "  to  a  girl  la  all  my  Ufa 
[  might  have  said  "Ah  I  "once  in  awhile,  but  never,  "Bool* 

ii^HiE.     Wliy  do  yoo  return  7 

BcN.    For  my  hat.     Jolin  took  it,  and  I   can't  find  Joha 

K^eiK.  You  thought  perlia^e  you  would  Ucid  tlmt  young 
woman  here  7     1  believe  papa  wati  rij^iil  aftUT  all. 

Bkh.    In  pillowinj^  her  head  upon  bin  manly  breast  T 

E8HIR.  In  saying  it  waa  you  she  ran  from.  Oh,  Harry,  you 
can  be  active  when  you  wish  to  be.  This  ends  all.  lExit,  left, 

Bkm.  (damping  hit  fooL)     What  does  this  mean? 

Br.  [eiUrring.)  Ah,  Mr.  Bennet.     So  you  are  here  still. 

Rtn.  I  am  here,  but  I  don't  know  that  I  am  "still."  No- 
body can  l>e  ''still "  in  this  house.  I  feel  that  I  am  in  th« 
most  ridiculous  position  any  one  could  occupy. 

Bel.  Tlie  mont  ridiculous  position?  My  brother  woald 
like  to  see  >n<  in  that  positioi.    How  shall  I  gratify  him. 

Bkh.    Die  I 

Bu.    Sir] 

Bkh.  1  mean  nothing  personal.  I  only  wish  to  ae« 
something  inactive  iu  this  house.  Even  Essie  accuses  me 
of  saying  "  Boo  I "  to  a  young  woman  I  do  not  know.  I  am 
angry  enough  to  dance — ^yes,  to  get  on  that  table  and  dance. 
That  would  be  the  motl  ridiculous  thing  I  could  imagine. 

Bel.    It  would?  iGeti  on  labUand  dancet.) 

Bbm.    In  the  name  of  all  that's  crazy ! 

Bel.  I'll  astonish  my  brother  yet.  It  will  be  all  the  bet- 
t«r  for  you  ;  he  said  you  might  have  Essie  if  he  ever  saw 
me  do  anything  more  ridiculous  than  tumbling  over  the 
chairs  {dtnang),  I'm  a  person  whose  age  mutit  be  referred 
to    {dancing),    Kasie  would  not  be  surprised,  eh  {danting)  ? 

BBS,  {txdtedly.)  Slop  that  brealt-down,  or  you'll  break 
down  the  table.   {Holdt  head.)     My  head's  turning! 

Bku    You're  excited.    There's  activity  in  you  after  all. 

JouH  {enlfriTig).    Here's  your  hat,  sir.    {Sea  Belinda).  Oh  ! 

Suit.    Give  me  that  hat,  and  let  me  go. 

UsLLK.  (enleriTig  right,  teeing  John.)  Oh  {running  to  Beruut.)l 
He  frightened  me  so. 

John.    Ilcdid?    Who's  the  man  dares  to  frighten  youT 

HOLLB.    You  did. 

Bex.  Hedid.'  John  («AniinjrMni),I  mustdosomethioi^ 
or  I  Bliall  go  mad.    How  dare  yon  ft^hten  herT 
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Hdllb.   Oh,  yon'll  hurt  him,  you'll  hurt  him.   OhI 

Abm.  {entering,  Iffl.)  Beliniia !  What  are  you  doing? 

Bkl.  {dancing.)  Att«DiI  to  Uiem ;  I  can  take  cate  <tf  my 
■elf— I'm  old  enough,  and  ridiculous  enough. 

MDU.B.  Oh,  he's  shaking  him  all  out  of  abape — he'a  on 
the  bias  now.    Oh !  Oil  1 

Arm.    Mr.  Bennet,  unhand  that  man. 

Bex.    He  &%litened  her.    1  am  protecting  your  righta. 

Ark.    Protecting  my  righta? 

Ben.    Didn't  1  Bee  you  with  her  head  on  your  shoulder? 

Beu  {Kfeaming.)  Oh  (jumping  down)  I  Oh,  Samuel  Bar- 
tholomew Armstrongl 

John.  Mr.  Armstrong,  how  dare  you,  sir  I  Sally  and  ma 
b  engf^ed  [tquaring  <a  hitn).    I  say  we're  engaged. 

Brh.  {running  hetattn  them.)  If  you  touch  him,  John,  I 
shall  be  under  the  necessity  of  knocking  yon  down.  Res- 
pect  him.   This  young  woman  does. 

Mdlue.   it  Notbingof  the  sort.  I  don't  respect  anybody. 

JoBK.    Did  you  have  your  bead  on  his  shoulder? 

"Kdiax.  {whimpering.)  He— he  pretended  there  wasa  mouse. 

Bbl.    Samuel  Bartholomew  Armstrong! 

Arm.  (pointing  lo  Bennet.)     You  said   he  frightened  you. 

John  {tquaring  at  Bennet).    Then  it  was  you,  was  it? 

Mdllb.    Oh,  John,  you  know  it  was  not  he. 

Arm.    You  said  he  (pointing  to  Bennft)  said  "Boo  I "  to  you. 

Bkk.    I  never  did. 

Mdllb.  I  never  said  so.  But  he  {pmnting  to  Armdrong) 
said  I  was  a  goose. 

John  {fiercely).    The  man    that  calls    her  a  goose —— 

Arm.  {to  Mdile.)    Didn't  b  man  in  a  tall  hat  Mghten  you? 

Mdllk.  It  was  John.  He  was  punching  a  toll  hat,  and 
awful  mad.    Hesaid  "Boo!"  to  me  and  frightened  me. 

John.  Mr.  Bennet  had  mode  me  mad  and  made  me  turn 
off  my  voice.  I  took  it  out  of  his  hat,  and  then  you  came 
in,  Sally,  and  I  was  decomposed,  and  wasn't  responsible. 

Arm.  No,  no,  John.  You  are  screening  Mr.  Bennet.  This 
young  woman  is  also  telling  an  untruth  for  that  purpose. 

Mdlle.  Untruth  I  I'll  have  damages,  air  I  [Sqflly.)  Any- 
way, you  said  I  pleaaed  jou. 

Arm.  This  is  one  of  Bennet'a  tricks  of  revenge  on  m&  I 
can  see  that.  I  don't  doubt  he  put  it  into  your  head  to 
make  a  spectacle  of  j  onrself  on  that  table,  Belinda. 
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Bn.   I  own  the  auggeatinn  catnefrooi  him. 

John.   And  he  occuBed  me  of  having  a  tone  of  roioe. 

Bbn.  I  cau't  stand  this.  It's  outrageous  1  Mius  Belinda, 
min,  and  (puUiitg  off  hiM  coat]  I'll  have  it  out  with  acmubody. 

Emib  {entering,  left).    Oh,  Harry  I 

Bbm.  Don't  speak  to  me.  Your  ftther  and  yon,  both, 
•cense  me  of  frightening  this  young  woman. 

EiBiB.  Oh,  papa,  when  1  saw  you  with  her  head  open 
your  shoulder.    Youareaccusiufc  Harry  to  shield  yourself. 

Bbi.    Samuel  Bartbolomev  ArmHtronjc ! 

JoHS.  Then  i'U  have  damages.  Sam h  t^mith,  our  engage- 
ment is  off. 

Hdllk.  Oh,  John,  you'll  break  my  heart.  1  tell  you  you 
frightened  me  because  I  never  saw  yon  so  mad  before,  and 
t  ran  in  here  with  Miss  Armstrong's  gown— iliat'ci  it,  that 
bundle  by  the  door— and  I  saw  this  old  man 

Asm.    Old  man! 

Bkl.    That's  coireet. 

Mdub.    I  took  him  for  the  head  butler. 

Bel.  You'd  better  have  taken  him  for  a  butler  without 
a  head.    This  comes  of  yonr  awful  activity,  Satiiuel. 

Arm.  You  have  no  activity,  have  you  ? — to  go  through 
the  worid  dancing  on  tables, 

EeeiB.    Aunt  Belinda  dancing  on  tables? 

JoHH.    I  seen  her. 

EsBiB.    Ob,  Aunt  Belinda! 

Bbu  I  did  it  purposely.  Your  fiither  said  nothing  I 
might  do  could  surprise  him.  So  did  you.  >le  said  Harry 
couldn't  have  you  till  I'd  done  more  than  break  niyeelf 
over  the  churs.  Don't  look  at  me  tike  that  or — or  (ireiTimg) 
I'll  go  and  dance  on  my  own  grave.  {Hunt  to  Arrmtrmig 
lliroiBt  her  armi  around  kim.   Armilrong  giiiks  into  a  chair,  U/l.) 

AfiM.  After  this,  I  am  done,  John — Miss  Smith,  I'll  pay 
the  consequential  damages,  only  keep  silence,  I  pray. 

Bin.  And  the  consequences  will  be  damaging  to  John  if 
he  puts  in  a  claim  tbr  consequential  damages. 

EasiB.    Harry,  my  hero ! 

Bbn.  And  if  he  says  he  saw  Miss  Belinda  on  that  table 
T1I  prove  be  had  a  fit  from  imbibing  too  mu>;h  voice,  and 
took  Hiss  Smith  fbr  a  goose  and  said  "  Boo ! "  to  her. 

MnLLB.    He  didn't  take  me  for  a  goose.    I'll  swear  to  it, 

Bbn.  If  that's  the  case  John  will  take  you  for  a  dock. 
And  now,  Essie,  your  hero  will  go. 
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l':esii.    Go7 

Ben.  I  have  no  right  here.  I  am  not  active  enouffh. 
Atm.  {itandiiig  up.)  >'ut  active  enough  7  The  man  wlio 
can  protect  S.  B.  Arznatrong  from  consequential  daiuiLgeH 
for  a  mistake,  must  have  the  ai'tivity  of  a  hustler  in  the  far 
West.  The  man  who  can  make  Belinda  ArmHtrong  do 
Bomethitif!  more  ridiculous  than  aiiythinf:  slie  has  hereto- 
fore done  has  vim  enough  to  start  a  cai^liome. 

Bbu  The  man  who  is  active  enoutih  to  protect  Belinda 
Armstrong  aptiiist  her  brother's  nonsense  has  the  move- 
ment ot  an  electric  current. 

John  (in  a  had  whitper).  The  man  'hat  doesn't  mind  his 
tall  hat  being  [luncbed,  and  pitches  my  voic-e  down  a  whole 
flight  is  so  active  he  wanta  the  earth. 

Mdluc  The  man  who  Hghta  John  for  frijihtcning  me 
has  the  activity  of  a  sewing  niachine  two  days  in  arrears. 

Bb.v.  Let  me  have  a  chair;  this  is  goin^  to  my  bead. 
(John  piaca  chair,  etnter.  Bennel  tints  itUo  ii.)  It  seems  I 
have  expended  suflicieDt  energy  to  set  yuu  all  by  the  ears. 
I  did  not  know  my  own  posit ibilities.  I  have  made  a  most 
actjve  man  pas.sive  [ArmHTong  goes  to  kiin,  righl],  I  have 
made  a  sensible  laily  ridiculous  (SWintia  Ud^e  Annglrong't 
arm),  I  have  made  a  Franco -American  dre.HHinaker  less  flirt- 
isb  {MdUe.  Uitf»John'M  arm).  Essie,  what  have  I  done  for 
you  in  this  hour  of  unforeseen  frenzy? 

Eesib  (going  to  lum,froi>l).  Can  you  ask  {giring  tmlh  Aondr)' 
Bkh.  (minff  and  leading  Eiult  front,  ih'  reM  doting  in  aroioid 
him.)    Yea,  I  can  ask  that,  but  there  ih  no  neeil  of  expend- 
iiif;  so  much  exertion  on  an  unnecessary  answer.    I  must 
keep  the  reserve  iiower  for  one  other  question.    {To  Arm- 
»lrong.)    Is  Essie  mine  ? 
Arm.    She  is.    (Ail  retpond  in  ehonu :    "She  i».") 
Bat.  {hand  to  ear.)  Notso  loud.    And  there  is  just  one 
other  question  —  Where's  that  choir?    {John  pUirei  it  for 
him,  and  he  ixnti  inio  il.     Eme  plttref  hfr  band  on  hi*  ulioutder, 
the  others  grouping  around.)    And  that  question  in  {facing  ai*- 
dUtiix)  have  we  sliowti  enough  Go  to  pleiiRe  yoti? 
All   {imilaling  a  college   yell,  at  cnrtn'm  fall*). 

Vim Vigor Hush Dash  ^— 

Go  —-going gone  I 
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THE  FLOWER  GIRL.— EniTH  WoBDamwrn. 

WrUlm  RrprmilfM  IU>  CoOhMoii. 

In  Ikir  Naples,  jiut  at  noonday, 
'Neath  the  clear  and  azure  dome, 

A  little  maiden  turned  in  Hodneae 
Toward  her  poor,  deserted  home. 

From  her  arms,  the  tattered  mantle 
Fell  in  many  a.  broken  Told, 

And  scarce  hid  the  clusterint*  floweis, 
Jn  their  basket  worn  and  old. 

lanft  and  dusky  hair  half-sheltered 

Soul-lit  eyes  and  lips  bo  sweet ; 

'  All  day  long  the  child  had  wandered 

Up  and  down  the  city  xtreet. 

All  in  vain  her  voice  had  pleaded. 
In  low  accents,  clear  yet  ehy : 
{Singi.)  "Fairest  flowers, — roses -lilies — 
Rich  acanthus, — will  you  buy?" 

None  hod  seemed  to  see,  or  listen 

To  the  child'a  sad  plaintive  tone ; 
Tears  now  fell  o'er  flower-fllled  basket. 

All  the  morning's  hope  had  gone. 
Just  oice  more,  just  one  more  efTort, 

And  some  tender  heart  might  hev 
80  the  winsome  little  maiden, 

Bang  again  in  strains  so  clean 
(i8knj)s.)  "  Lilies,  cintus,  hyacinthus, 

Roses  fair,  oh,  will  you  buy  7 
Ivy  green,  and  rich  acanthuH, — 

Please,  sir,  this  one  bunch  to  try  1 " 

Jost  before  the  sweet-voiced  maiden. 
Stood  a  Htalwart  form  and  tall ; 

Low  he  doffed  hi.s  cap  in  courtesy. 
Then  he  said  in  kindness:  "Alt 

"Oive  me  all,  and  take  your  money, 
Hasten  home — avoid  the  heat, 

"Xls  no  place  for  child  or  (lowers 
'Nefttb  the  sun's  gUre  in  the  street." 
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•  God  will  blese  Ihee,— surely— Barely^ 

He  win  pay  thee  back  some  dny. 
Be  will  not  forget  thy  kindneeB, — 

AU  that  I  can  do  is  pray." 
Long  the  stranger,  young,  gay-heart«d, 

laughed  at  earnest  voice  and  word, 
But  in  truth,  his  noble  nature, 

To  iU  very  depths  was  stirred. 
On  the  chorda  of  tenderest  feeling. 

Played  the  angel  voice  and  face ; 
Snch  chorda  rest  in  joy  and  pleasure. 

But  at  length  attune  to  grace. 
On  he  went  to  join  companions 

Who  liad  watched  the  pretty  scene ; 
Voices  praiaed  his  chivalrous  spirit 

Though  tbey  laughed  and  joked  between. 
In  his  life  of  wealth  and  pleasure. 

He  forgot  both  child  and  flowers; 
But  the  maid  e'er  fondly  cherished 

One  bright  day  in  childhood's  bonis. 
And  she  prayed  with  heart  so  hopetiU, 

That  if  e'er  this  stranger  kind 
Heeded  friend  or  aid  or  comfort, 

He  might  only  seek  to  find. 

Years  have  passed  away.  One  eveniDK 

As  the  prima  donna  stepped 
To  her  carriage  which  stood  waiting, 

At  its  wheel,  a  poor  man  slept. 
Worn,  exhausted,  faint  with  hunger, 

"Just  OS  1  once  was,"  she  sud, 
And  with  gentleness  she  liHed, 

To  her  arms  the  weary  head. 
Slowly  oped  the  quivering  eyelids, 

And  he  spoke  in  accents  slow, — 
"Have  I  heard  thy  voice,  or  seen  thee. 

In  Italia,— long  agol" 
"God  be  praised  !  "  the  lady  answered. 

And  the  tears  rolled  down  her  cheek  ; 
"Thou  hast  found  what  thou  raoet  needed, 

jje  bas  abowo  ttiee  where  to  seek." 
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And  she  stroked  the  bftir  of  sHver, 
Then  her  servants,  waiting  new, 

Bftised  the  wom  and  weary  stnuigw 
To  the  carri^^.    They  could  heu: 

Ftom  bis  p«rted  lips  a  blessing; 

And  the  echo  of  a  song ; 
Then  he  sighed  and  smiled  a  little. 

Ere  he  said,  with  roice  grown  strongi 

* '  Ood  wiU  blot  Uite  mrdy—wardy— 
Be  wiU  pay  thee  back  eomt  day' 

In  my  old  age  He  has  paid  tne  -~— " 
And  the  carriage  rolled  away. 


THE  UNDERTOW.— Gabsh  Blaex  HaroAK; 
Yon  hadn't  oi^ht  to  blame  a  man  fer  things  he  hasn't  donc^ 
Per  books  he  hasn't  written  or  fer  fights  he  hasn't  won; 
The  waters  may  Inok  placid  on  the  surface  all  aroun', 
Yet  there  may  be  an  undertow  a-keepin'  of  him  down. 

6inoe  the  days  of  Eve  and  Adam,  when  the  flgbt  of  life 

began, 
It  aint  been  safe,  my  bretheren,  fer  to  lightly  judge  a  man ; 
He  may  be  tryin'  faithftil  fer  to  make  his  life  a  go. 
And  yet  his  feet  git  tangled  in  the  treacherous  undertow. 

He  may  not  lack  in  le«min'  and  he  may  not  want  fer 

brains: 
He  may  be  always  workin'  with  the  patienteat  of  pains, 
And  yet  go  unrewarded,  an',  my  friends,  how  nan  we  know 
What  heights  he  might  have  climbed  to  but  fer  the  under. 

low? 
You've  heard  the  Yankee  story  of  the  hen's  nest  with  a 

hole, 
An'  how  the  ben  kept  layin'  eggs  with  all  her  might  an* 

soul. 
Yet  sever  got  a  settin',  not  a  single  egg,  I  trow ; 
That  ben  was  ramply  kickin'  'gainst  a  hidden  undertow, 

Tbere'a  holee  In  lots  of  hen's  nests,  an'  you've  got  to  peep 

below 
To  see  tbe  eggs  a-ro11in'  where  they  hadn't  ought  to  go. 
Don't  blame  a  man  fer  tisilin'  to  achieve  a  laurel  crown 
OntU  yoa're  rare  tbe  undertow  atnt  dnggin'  of  bim  dom. 
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GO  FOBWARD.-Ei.i^K  Mor»4». 

We  will  obey. 
Forward  we  go,  although  our  feet  must  trettd 
The  Red  Sea  sands,  yea,  through  the  waters  led. 

While  round  our  way 
Thunder  the  angry  waves  that  tosB  in  wrath 
Their  foam  upon  our  long  and  dangerous  path; 
Yet  since  the  Lord  haa  said  it,  we  will  go. 
Let  all  the  ocean  billows  uverUow. 

We  will  obey. 
Foi'ward  we  go  in  wisdom.    Height  on  bei^t 
Our  feet  attain,  in  preasing  to  the  lighL 

Aud  day  by  day 
Deeps  open  round  us,  new  myateriauH  things 
As  etrange,  as  vast  as  rai'nbowed  Augel  wings. 
The  wonders  which  the  sun  and  moon  may  leacb. 
The  learning  hidden  in  the  ancient  speech. 

We  will  obey. 
Forward  we  go  in  goodness.    Every  year 
Each  step  brings  Heaven's  paradise  more  near, 

And  every  day 
We  trample  underneath  our  feet  sin's  mtre, 
And  grow  more  perfect,  rising  high  and  higher. 
Until  our  clean  feet  midst  the  lilies  tread, 
And  clean  hearts  meet  God's  glory  overhead. 

We  will  obey. 
FnrwanI  we  go  in  temperance.    Not  alone, 
'  Our  little  band  to  many  thousands  grown ; 

Without  delay 
We  fifiht  the  ranltH  of  evil,  keep  the  vow 
With  pledge  unbroken  and  with  fearless  brow. 
Our  young  lips  taste  no  foul  Egyptian  wine^ 
Onr  happy  eyes  with  life  eternal  shine. 

We  will  obey. 
When  sinks  upon  the  sand  our  latest  snn. 
When  all  the  travel  and  the  waiting  done, 

From  far  away 
Calls  our  lord's  voire  "  Come  to  Eur  Canaan^  btitdl'' 
We  will  not  fear  or  linger  on  the  strand, 
But  fearlessly  acroRs  the  .Tordan's  tide. 
We  will  go  forward  to  the  other  idde. 
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THE  LAST  OF  THE  CHOIR.— M.  J.  Kimball, 
There  was  a  gathering  a  short  time  ago  at  a  neat 
hoase  in  an  Ohio  yillage,  of  abuut  a  hundred  people. 
The  mistress  of  the  house  vas  in  the  parlor,  and  one 
hy  one  they  went  to  her  side,  hut  she  did  not  speak  ot 
lift  her  hands.  They  were  toil-worn  hanils,  that  for 
forty  yean  had  done  daily  work  for  the  children,  but 
•be  wore  a  new  drese  now,  and  the  work  was  ended. 

Thirty-five  years  ago,  when  the  church  choir  met  for 
practice,  she  played  the  raelodeon,  while  they  sang 
"  Ware,"  and  "  Shirland,"  and  "  Dundee."  But  the 
choir  was  gone,  aave  two  ladies  who  stood  near  her  hold- 
ing an  old  wnging-book.  There  was  a  piauo  near,  but 
it  was  closed. 

A  minister,  younger  than  the  book  they  held,  read 
how  "  Man  is  born  unto  trouble,  as  the  sparks  fly  up- 
ward," and,  closing,  looked  nt  the  two  ladies.  Many  a 
time  since  the  treble  was  fifteen  and  the  alto  thirteen 
they  had  sung  for  their  silent  friends.  The  treble 
bratthed  a  low  note,  that,  only  the  alto  heard  ;  and  then 
theliatenera  heard  an  old  melody,  with  the  words: 


Out  in  the  rooms  beyond,  all  was  so  still  that  every 
one  could  bear  the  voicea  as  they  sang  the  anurance 
that— 

••Th*  «u<«r*r  Urn  >  tions  Bwj  Sad 
WlUlD  thu  pmdiH  ot  Ood." 

.The  voice  of  prayer  rose  for  comfort  and  endurance, 
a  pleading  voice  in  behalf  of  the  household,  and  again 
he  looked  toward  the  two  with  the  old  book.  They  held 
it  open,  but  they  were  not  looking  at  it;  they  did  not 
appear  to  think  of  it.  They  were  reviewing  the  years 
in  the  moment  when  they  lifted  up  their  voices  in  the 
words: 


with  jrmterul  bf«rU,— " 
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How  Strong  their  foith  I 

"-0  ood,  to  aw. 

Well  ana  Uu  roiurlng  (ile  I  * 

The  fiudieace,  thiaking  only  of  the  needs  of  their 
hearts,  noticed  not  the  ueeleea  book. 

"  Bat  )boulil  ih>  lUTSH  ritt," 

They  sang  faintly  now,  for  the  surges  had  been  over 
them.  The  alto  had  bent  over  a  dying  husband,  and 
had  buried  him  in  a  distant  city.  Like  a  bolt  from  a 
clear  sky  came  the  death  of  her  manly  boy  one  evening 
when  he  had  just  left  her  side. 

Waves  of  trouble  had  come  upon  the  treble;  feir 
young  children  had  been  taken  from  her  embrace, — sons 
and  daughters  had  been  swept  away. 

The  voices  faded  away,  but  gained  again  with  the  line : 

Beat !  Their  hearts  were  aching  and  tired.  A  young 
lady  near  the  door  feared  they  might  break  down  ;  but 
her  neighbor,  who  was  old,  could  have  told  her  the  old 
choir  were  never  known  to  break  down.  Ah,  no  I  The 
voices  are  full  of  hope  again  as  they  eing : 

Thit  dri'w  M  n».rnr  hon»." 

Home!  The  voices,  blended  by  long  practice,  lin- 
gered till  they  died  in  faint  harmony,  at  last,  on  ihe  word. 

In  the  evening  the  two  singers  sat  by  the  open  fire. 
Agsiii,  as  in  childhood,  they  lived  on  the  same  street 

'•  We  did  not  need  a  book  to^y,"  said  the  alto.  "  It 
would  be  impossible  to  forget  the  songs  we  learned 
when  we  were  yoong." 

"  Do  you  know,"  responded  the  treble,  "  that  as  we 
sing  those  pieces  I  hear  the  voices  of  those  who  used  to 
be  in  the  choir  with  us  7  Sometimes  I  hear  the  tenor 
voice  of  the  leader,  then  the  voice  of  the  bass  who  used 
to  make  us  laugh  so  when  we  ought  not ;  then  the  voice 
«f  the  girl  who  sang  with  me,  and  then  I  hear  all  of 
them,  and  see  their  feces.  They  are  all  young.  We 
only  are  old ;  but  we  shall  soon  rejoin  the  choir." 
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./he  editor  »I«  too  much  ;  the  editor  ate  too  long ; 

The  turkey  woa  tkt  and  tender,  the  dreflaing  was  rich  and 

lie  went  (the  editor  did),  when  the  succulent  feaet  was 

And  sat  by  the  parlor  stove,  and  thereafter  began  to  snore. 

And  he  dreamed  this  weird  dream ;  it  seemed  that  he  was 

And  stood  at  the  judgment  place,  and  quaked  with  horror 

and  dread. 
The  place  was  a, lofty  ball,  and  it  did  not  allay  his  fear 
That  it  looked  unpleasantly  like  a  criminal  court  down 

But  the  judge  on  the  bench    (Good  lack  !    what  a  strange 

uncanny  night  i) 
Was  a  turkey  "  gobbler "  fierce,  just  a  hundred  feet  in 

height ; 
And  the  jury  in  the  box,  Bheriff,and  state's  attorney,— all 
Were  "  gobblers  "  like  the  judge,  and  equally  grim  and  tall. 

He  stood  in  the  prisoner's  dock  (the  editor  did)  and  heard 
The  state's  attorney,  a  shrewd,  a  learned  and  eloquent 

bird, 
Say ;    "  If  it  please  the  court,  it  becomes  my  duty  to  read 
The  indictment   as  herein    contained,   alter    which    the 

prisoner  may  plead. 

" WherMS, heretofore, to  wit:  in  Novembet  of  eighty-eight. 
At  the  township  of  Jackson  in  Shelby,  in  the  common- 
wealth (otherwise  State) 
Of  Missouri,  the  defendant,  one  Richard  Roe, 
Whose  proper  appellation  this  affidavit  does  not  know, 

'^hen  and  there  being,  on  the  aforesaid  day  and  date, 
Maliciously,  unlawfully,  and  feloniously  killed  and  ate 
One  laige  adult  male  turkey,  Johannes  Doe  by  name. 
Violently  and  by  force  of  arms ;  the  M-ne 

"  Being  directly  and  expressly  against  the  statutes  made 
And  provided  in  such  cases;   and  beyond  the  slightest 

shade 
Of  doubt  against  the  peace  and  dignity 
Of  the  King  of  turkeys,  his  august  and  gracious  maieety. 
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*Ani]  wc  further  present  and  charge  tbat  the  prisoner, 

Kifliard  lioe, 
Who  1^1)111  mi  It  tnl  this  unholy  crime  was  actuated  thereunto 
By  a  talse  and  frivolous  pretext  that  on  tliis  most  cruel  plan 
He  was  returning!  thanks  to  Hesven  for  its  oianifutd  bles- 

einge  to  man." 

His  hair  rose  up  (the  editor's  did),  etraight  upon  top  of  his 

For  he  saw  the  stern  look  of  the  jury  and  judge  when  this 

indictment  was  read. 
"  What  is  your  plea  ?  "  said  the  judge  to  him,  and  hb  voice 

was  harsh  when  hespulie. 
The  editor  tried  to  speak  and— trying  to  speak,  h^^awolce. 


A  TRIP  TO  THE  STARS.-Hobacb  B.  Dobant. 

WriUm  armHi  /or  Mi  CMtKttM. 

Oh,  star-lit  skies,  whst  generations  have 
Beheld  your  splendors  with  a  thoi^htful  gaze 
Of  inquiry  '    Thou  vivid  page  of  old, 
Imperishable  memories!    Thou  map 
Of  weird  mytbolf^ies  and  deeds  of  past, 
Barbaric  fame !    Thou  shoreless  deep  I    To-nigh^ 
Upon  imagination's  wing  I  soar 
From  earth  awhile,  to  view  your  mighty  reahnfl 
Of  mystery ! 

Ye  lani[)e  of  restless  dame. 
That  ever  swing  and  circle  outwards  from 
Creative,  central  Throne,  somewhere  within 
Infinite  space,  when  had  ye  each  your  &r 
B^inning?    What  gives  ye  your  radiance 
That  ye  are  not  consume<l,  although  ye  bum 
Forever?    Do  we  not  here  on  the  earth 
Behold  it— aye.  e'en  harness  it  to  toil, 
Yet  fail  to  see  it  royally  enthroned 
Within  the  sun,  the  mighty  motor  of 
The  universe? 

Amazing,  glowing  sphere^ 
Surrounded  each  with  retinue  of  worlds! 
Such  is  that  all-resistlesa  element 
Of  instant,  subtile  force,  by  which  ye  all 
Were  lighteil  at  omniscient  touch  ;  such  n 
That  force,  whatever  name<I, — centrifugal. 
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Oentripeial,  attraction,  gravity. 

That  moves  ye  onward  in  your  cycles  vatt, 

Bevolvlng.    Witii  "  no  variableness 

Nor  shallow  of  a  turning,"  ye  are  held 

In  equilibrium  that  never  swerves 

Nor  trembles. 

Sirius,  Orion  and 
Arctumx. — great  electric,  dazzling  suns. 
Afar, — when  flashed  your  living  currents  out, 
Completing  their  vast  cirouits?    Lo!    I  seem 
To  see  them  pulsat«,— leaping;  forth  and  back. 
With  every  twinkling  sjiark  that  ye  emit 
From  sources  inexhaustible.    Thus  with 
Electric  rhythm  do  they  ever  go 
And  come,  betwixt  you  and  dependent  orba 
That  circle  you  alK>ut.    'Tis  Ibus  tiiey  run 
Incessantly  in  their  eternal  round 
Of  sileot,  unseen,  yet  stupendous  work. 
That  staggers  thought ! 

0  Earth ! 
How  small  thoa  art  within  that  train  of  which 
Thou  art  a  part,  compared  with  Jupiter, 
With  Saturn  and  with  Neptune  !    But  compared 
With  all  the  starry  universe,  thou  art 
80  insignificant  that  if  thou  wast 
Destroyed,  thy  absence  never  would  be  missed  1 
Yet  thou  canst  boast  of  that  methinkn  which  they 
May  not.    When  sin-accursed,  and  Eden's  woe 
Hang  darkly  o'er  thy  race,  to  random  thee, 
Ood  gave  his  Son  a  sacriUce  !     He  died 
For  thee,  yet  triumphed  over  death  and  hell ! 
And  up-BHcendine,  brought  immortal  life 
Tolight!  Therefore, O  t^arth,  though  'mongst  the  leaa 
Of  all  the  worlds  that  swing  in  apace,  since  then, 
Thou  haat  alone  of  all  been  wartti  to 
The  Throne  of  Heaven  1 

Illimitable  space) 
I  look  into  your  awe-inspiring  depths — 
Beyond  the  Pleiades,  and  Ihrouirii  tliat  du<4 
Of  stare  we  call  the  "  Milky  Way."— and  still 
Beyond,  with  all  the  spcpil  of  thought,  I  tleet 
Rist  systema.  wntrps.  vast  cllipaes,  and 
ParalMjIoA  that  swef  ])  away  into 
Immeasurable  distances,  around 
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Whoee  awAil  curves  huge  comets  swiftly  flyj 
One  moment  I  flftsh  p&et  some  nebula, 
Impending  vast,  and  rolling  upwards  like 
Stupendous  mountain  masaes ;  next,  I  gaze 
O'er  brinks  of  di«iy  precipices  down— 
If  up  or  down  there  be — as  far  as  earth 
Is  A-om  Andromeda,  and  still  the  depths 
Unfathomable  swim  beneath  ;  acroee 
Black  chasms  as  it  were,  amid  the  mase 
Of  wheeling  planet,  eun  and  aatellit«— 
Too  wide  and  deep  for  finite  measurement— 
I  leap !  and  Still  before  me  opens  an 
Eternity  of  space  and  worlds  to  come, 
That  widens,  deepens,  lengthens  all  the  mora 
That  I  prepress  I 

Tis  vain  1    I  am  appalled  I 
Hy  sensee  reel,  and  vision,  paralyzed, 
Becomes  a  blank  1    Thought  cannot  firther  got 
That  problem  which  she  started  out  to  solve. 
Unsolved  remtuns.    Yet  still  she  asks:  "  Where  is 
That  wondrous  place  that  we  on  earth  call  Heaven  T* 
No  answer  comes— noi^ht  but  the  gleamiag  of 
The  silent  stars,  that  gaze  on  me  from  their 
Eternal  depths!    Anon,  ray  baffled  muse 

Returns  ft^m  her  far  flight,  and Here  we  stand 

Alone  beneath  the  midnight  skiee,  and  sigh 
To  think  their  myBteries  will  never  be 
Bevealed  to  mortal  eye  I 


THESE  DREADFUL   « HARD  TIMER* 

1  In  1820.  but  la  equll;  ippllcsbU  to  uj  hhod  of  BiHtt 


Yesterday  I  walked  down  to  that  part  of  the  town 
Where  people  collect  at  the  sign  of  the  Inn 
To  discuss  and  debate  the  great  matters  of  state, 
And  show  how  things  that  go  wrong  should  be  done. 
There  was  ragged  Sam  Bent,  wbo  is  not  worth  a  cent. 
There  was  idle  Dick  Lawless,  anil  noisy  Jack  Grimes, 
And  swi^^ring  Jim  Bell,  who  has  nothing  to  sell, 
All  cursing  the  banks  and  these  dreadful  hard  times. 
There  was  old  Daddy  Slop,  who  has  lost  his  last  crop, 
By  n^leding  to  mead  up  some  gaps  in  his  fence; 
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There  was  shabby  Ned  Thorn,  who  had  planted  his  com. 
But  had  never  put  hoe,  no,  nor  plow,  to  it  since ; 
There  was  dashing  Bill  Sutton,  with  hjaline,  dandy  coat  on. 
Who  was  ne'er  out  of  debt,  nor  wan  worth  twenty  dimes; 
They,  too,  joined  the  thronjE,  and  still  kept  up  the  song, 
A  curse  on  tlie  banks,  and  thexe  dreadful  bard  times. 

Next  came  in  Ditk  Short,  who  whs  emninoned  to  court 
For  eome  hundreds  of  half-pintn  of  whisky  and  rum ; 
He  had  brought  the  last  sack  of  grain  on  his  back. 
Though  his  children  were  crying  with  hunger  at  home ;''. 
"  Here  landlord,"  said  Short,  "come,  bring  me  a  quart ; 
1  must  treat  these,  my  friendo,  sir,  and  merry  Jack  Grimes; 
I've  the  corn,  sir,  to  pay— there's  no  IxKiking  to-day," 
Then  he  fell  to  cursing  the  banks  and  hard  times. 

Next  came  in  Tom  Sargent,  who  had  lately  turned  mer- 

And  bought  a  fbll  store,  I  can  scarcely  tell  how  1 
But  this  much  I  know,  about  twelve  months  ago, 
That  the  constable  sold  at  the  post  his  last  cow. 
Yet  Tom  dashed  away-  spending  hundreds  each  day- 
Till  his  merchania  brought  suits  for  their  dry  goods  and 

wines; 
Bo  Tom  joined  the  throng,  and  aeaisted  the  song. 
With  a  curse    on    the  banks,  and    these  dreadful    bard 

Next  appeared  Madam  Pride  (and  a  beau  at  her  side), 

With  her  silks,  spread  with  laces,  quiU:  down  toher  trdl; 

Her  husband  that  day — unable  to  pay 

For  the  dress  she  then  wore— had  bMn  locked  up  in  jail ; 

She  turned  to  the  throng,  as  she  tripped  it  along, 

And  she  hoped  that  the  merchants  would  awing  for  such 


"Now,"  said  I, "  Mr.  Short,  yon  are  Ruminoned  to  court, 

And  must  soon  go  to  jail  for  thcKehmg  whisky  scores; 

And  you,  Mr.  Drew,  aye,  and  you.  sir,  and  you, 

Who  are  hansing  round  taverns,  am)  running  to  stor«a; 

And  yiiu,  .\tadam  Pride,  must  your  silks  lay  anide. 

And  yon,  Mr.  Idle,  and  you,  Mr.  Urinies, 

Must  all  to  your  labors,  tike  some  of  your  neighbors, 

And  youll  aoon  put  an  end  to  theae  dreadAil  bard  tlmML" 
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JOHNNY  AND  THE  TEACHER. 

Teacher  (iu  meutal  arithmetic). — If  there  were  three 
peftchee  oa  the  table,  Juhnuy,  and  your  little  uiiiter 
should  eat  one  of  them,  how  many  would  be  letl  ? 

Johuny.-^How  many  little  eieten  would  be  left? 

Teacher. — Now  liBten,  Johnny.  If  there  were  three 
[teaches  on  the  table  and  your  little  sister  should  eat 
one,  how  maoy  would  be  left? 

Johuny. — We  aiat  had  a  peach  in  the  house  thb  year, 
let  alone  three. 

Teacher. — We  are  only  supposing  the  peaches  to  be 
on  the  table,  Johuny. 

Johnny. — Then  they  wouldn't  be  real  peaches  f 

Teacher.— No. 

Johnny. — Would  they  be  preserved  peaches? 

Teacher. — Certainly  not. 

Johnny. — Pickled  peaches  ? 

Teacher. — No,  no.  There  wouldn't  be  any  peaches 
at  all,  as  I  told  you,  Johnny  ;  we  only  suppose  the 
three  peaches  to  be  there. 

Johnny. — Then  there  wouldn't  be  any  peaches,  of 
course. 

Teacher. — Now,  Johnny,  put  that  knife  in  your 
pocket  or  I  will  take  it  away,  and  pay  attention  to 
what  I  am  saying.  We  imagine  three  peaches  to  be  on 
the  table. 

Johnny. — Yes, 

Teacher. — And  your  little  sister  eats  one  of  them  and 
then  goes  away. 

Johnny. — Yea,  but  she  wouldn't  go  away  until  shft 
had  finished  the  three.    You  don't  know  my  little  sister. 

Teacher. — But  suppose  your  mother  was  there  and 
wouldn't  let  her  eat  but  one  ? 

Johnny. — Mother's  out  of  town  and  wont  be  back 
until  next  week. 

Teacher  (sternly). — Now,  Johnny,  I  will  put  the 
quesUon  once  more,  and  if  you  do  nut  answer  it  cor< 
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KCtly  I  shall  keep  yo\i  after  Echool.  If  three  peaches 
were  un  the  table  and  your  little  sister  were  to  eat  one 
of  them,  how  many  would  be  left  ? 

Johnny  (straightening  up). — There  wouldn't  he  anj 
peaches  left     I'd  grab  the  other  two. 

Teacher  (touching  the  bell). — The  scholara  are  now 
diamiaeed.    Johnny  White  will  remain  where  be  u. 


SOLOMON  GRUB.-JoKAS  Cook. 
Solomon  Grub  b  a  peculiar  old  man, 
Who  has  growled  ail  hie  life  as  hard  as  he  can ; 
He  curses  and  swears  that  everything's  wrong; 
He  gromhles  and  growls  the  whole  day  long. 
He  KTOwle  in  the  morning,  and  grumbles  at  noon. 
That  hie  break&st  is  late  and  his  dinner  too  soon. 
He  scolds  all  the  day  from  morning  till  night, 
And  gets  up  the  next  day  and  continues  his  flgbt 
He  don't  like  the  country  in  which  he  resides ; 
He  don't  like  the  laws  and  people  besides ; 
He  don't  like  the  heat,  be  don't  like  the  cold. 
He  don't  like  the  drought,  but  he  does  tike  to  scold. 
He  cannot  be  happy  in  this  world  here  below, 
Because  everything's  wronji  and  It  bothers  him  so. 
He  grumbles  all  day  as  hard  as  he  ran. 
And  disgusts  every  decent,  respectable  man. 

Hefinds  fault  with  Peter  and  Robert  and  Paul; 
He  finds  fault  with  God  who  created  them  all. 
He  finds  fault  with  Enoch  and  Cyme  and  Ben ; 
He  declares  they're  the  meanest  and  vilest  of  men. 

He  growls  all  the  day  and  grumbles  all  night, 
He  rips,  roara  and  snorls  and  continues  his  fight ; 
He  scolds  his  dear  wife  who,  by  the  washtub, 
Has  furnished  the  bread  for  this  Solomon  Grub. 
But  grim  Death  will  come,  like  a  thief  In  the  nigh^ 
And  compel  this  old  man  to  give  up  the  fight. 
Who  has  the  knowledge  or  wisdom  to  say 
That  old  Solomon  llinib  was  not  useful  some  way  ? 
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THE  CIRCUS  BOY.— A.  A.  Vtvyan  TaoiMon. 

I  left  the  little  town  behint] 

And  took  the  jiatb  that  le<I 
TJp  to  the  churchyard  on  the  heath, 

The  city  of  the  (lead. 

In  lett«rB  plain  I  foan<l  these  wordi 

Upon  a  cross  of  wood : 
"  Here  lie«  the  little  cirt-us  boy, 

Who  did  the  best  be  could." 

So  stnrnee  I  thought  this  epitaph, 

I  asked  a  farmer's  wife. 
Who  gladly  toM  me  all  she  knew 

Of  bis  unhappy  life. 

She  said:    "The  circus  came  to  town 

A  year  or  so  apj, 
And  so,  my  husband  and  myself 

We  went  to  see  the  show. 

"A  hundred  clever  thin^  we  saw, 

Tbat  filled  us  with  delight. 
And  then  when  little  Done  came 

We  clapped  with  all  our  might 

"He  climbed  up  to  a  ladder  top 

And  stood  upon  bis  head, 
He  danced  upon  a  rope  so  small 

You'd  snap  it  like  a  thread. 

"At  last  they  brouRht  two  horses  in, 

And,  climbinjf  up  in  haste, 
Aa  bat  they  ^jalloped  round  the  track 

One  foot  on  each  be  placed. 

"  He  rode  amid  the  deafening  cheers 

Till,  on  the  second  round, 
His  ri([ht  foot  slippeil,  and  with  a  ehrieJr 

He  fell  upon  the  ground. 

"The  manaRer  picked  up  the  boy, 
Whose  limbs  were  sprained  and  sore; 

He  cried,  'You  fell  ofT  purposely,' 
And  angrily  he  swore. 
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"'How  DOW,'  he  said,  'do  you  suppoae 

That  you  can  earn  jour  food?' 
The  little  fellow  answered  biin, 

'  I  dkl  the  best  I  could.' 
"  The  heartless  man  turned  round,  when  Bhneka 

Were  heard  on  every  aide; 
'The  tiller's  lixise— the  tiger's  tooee I' 

They  horror-stricken  tried. 
"He  looked,  right  in  the  tiger's  path, 

There  sat  bis  little  child, 
And,  as  the  tiger  crouched  to  spring, 

Looked  round  in  terror  wild. 
"'O  God  !  Oh,  save  my  child,'  he  cried. 

When,  springing  to  his  feet. 
Young  Dono  ruslied  npoti  the  beast. 

An  awful  death  to  meet. 

"  The  child  was  saved,  then  fshote  were  heard. 

The  angry  beast  was  dead, 
They  picked  poor  Donn  up  all  cut 

And  torn  from  foot  to  head. 
"  'How  brave',  the  weeping  father  said, 

'  How  generous  and  good  t ' 
And  dying  Dono  answered  him, 

'I  did  the  beet  I  could.' " 


-VANITY  OF  VANJTtEa"— I.  Edgar  3mm. 
"Vanity  of  Vanities,"  the  worid  ia  full  of  sin. 

The  pot  of  evil  boiling  all  the  time ; 
The  big  man  and  the  little  man  in  breatlilees  baste  to  win 

His  eagle  or  his  dollar  or  his  dime; 
And  yet,  though  o'er  this  desert  waate  the  winds  of  evil 

blow, 
There'a  many  a  cheerful  glimmer  shining  out  above  t^e 

A  thousand  traps  and  pitfalls  lie  about  us  every  day. 

Temptations  and  deluifidiis  by  the  score ; 
The  nabob  in  his  nelfishnesH  rolln  by  ur  on  the  way. 

The  poor  man  often  lianes  his  cottace  door  ; 
And    yet   there's    compensation.      Every    clumsy    mohai 

Who  graapa  a  hornet  by  its  ating  or  hedgehog  by  its  spines 
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4tnicl  the  seffish  thousands  there  are  hundreds  true  and 

kind, 

With  many  noble  features  that  redeem ; 
The  rounliesl  ore  has  value  if  it  be  but  well  refined, 

And  men  are  mostly  l>etter  tbau  tlipy  seein  ; 
(f  looking  out  for  brambles  you  are  sure  to  Und  their  darta; 
Perhaps  you'll  be  an  lUuky  if  you  dusely  look  for  hearts. 
For  after  all  ie  uttered,  we  but  find  that  which  we  seek, 

The  searcher  after  weaknesses  will  find  ; 
Go  listen  and  you'll  wonder  at  the  kind  words  mortals 

No  beauties  have  a  message  for  the  blind  ; 
The  world  is  but  a  mirror,  and  within   our  neighbor's  lace 
We  see  our  sou!  reflected  in  its  ugliuass  or  grace, 

"  Vanity  of  Vanities,"  the  world  is  full  of  sin, 

And  also  full  of  sunshine  and  of  flowers ; 
The  man  who  works  for  happiness  its  smile  will  surely  win. 

The  man  who  seeks  shall  find  its  sunny  hoars ; 
80  thrust  the  little  barriers  of  its  selfishness  aside. 
And  find  the  hidden  blessings  lying  under  all  its  pride ; 
The  sun  is  always  somewhere,  and  the  good  old  world  is 


DAYBREAK  IN  THE  CAMP. 

It  is  still  night.  In  the  darknoaa  not  a  sound  can  be 
heard  save  now  and  then  the  stamp  of  a  horae's  hoof 
on  the  frozen  ground  or,  faintly,  their  [ilucking  of  the 
graas,  for  the  horses  begin  to  feed  early. 

The  sounds  of  the  middle  night  are  hushed.  The 
owls  lung  ago  stopped  their  hooting,  and  now  on  noise- 
less wing  are  making  their  last  hunting  rounds  before 
the  day  shall  come. 

Within  the  lodge  it  is  darker  than  without.  On  the 
ground  in  the  middle  can  be  seen  a  pale  shadow, — the 
white  ashes  of  the  long-cold  fire;  above,  through  the 
smnke-hole  is  a  patch  of  sky  less  black  thnn  the  invisi- 
ble enclosing  walls,  and  in  this  bit  of  the  heavens  shine 
two  stars.  In  a  circle  about  the  fireplace  are  shapeless 
white  masses, — the  sleeping  forms  of  men.  They  an 
nlent  and  motionless. 
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Now  OD!  the  sUll  air  very  faiatly  is  heard  a.  disUnt 
tone  of  mijsic, — a  sweet  whistle,  at  first  low,  rising  and 
felling,  then  gradually  beooming  more  distinct.  It 
cornea  nearer  and  nearer  until  it  fills  the  air  all  about, 
then  passing  on,  recedes,  grows  fainter,  tiii  at  last  the 
•ound  is  loet.     The  wild  ducks  are  flying. 

From  the  lake  oomee  a  far-off  trumpet  note,  and  then 
another, — the  mellow  call  of  the  wild  geese. 

The  world  is  awakening.    The  day  is  near. 

The  stars  which  looked  in  at  the  smoke-hole  are  pal- 
ing now.  Upon  the  horizon  in  the  east  lies  a  line  of 
gray  which  slowly  broadens  and  makes  twilight  where 
all  before  was  dark. 

The  outlines  of  the  tree  trunke  are  seen  standing  out 
like  ghosts,  reuching  out  shadowy  arms  as  if  feeling 
their  way  through  the  dimness.  The  chirp  and  flutter 
of  migrating  birds,  that  through  the  night  slept  in  the 
low  bushes,  begin  to  be  heard. 

As  the  light  grows,  dusky  shapes  appear  in  the  little 
park  behind  the  camp, — the  horses  feeding.  Close  to 
the  lodge  door  the  dogs  are  curled  up  in  the  grass,  still 
asleep.  Their  long  black  coats  are  white  here  and  there 
with  frost,  and  in  their  sleep  their  muscles  twitch  as 
they  shiver  from  the  cold  ;  yet  their  rest  is  sound. 

Day  is  at  hand.  Now  a  stir  is  heard  within  the  lodge. 
There  are  muffled  grunts  and  groans,  a  yawn  or  two, 
the  rustling  of  clothing,  then  the  faint  sound  of  foot- 
steps, and  suddenly  the  pale  glare  of  a  match — increas- 
ing to  a  little  glow  as  the  shavings  catch,  and  then  to  a 
bright  flicker  which  lights  up  the  whole  lodge  as  the 
larger  sticks  take  fire  ani  crackle,  and  white  smoke 
uid  a  few  sparks  float  from  the  smoke-hole. 

Soon  the  door  of  the  lodge  is  thrown  back.  A  man 
ttepe  out  and  looks  about,  yawns  and  shivers.  He  breaks 
the  ice  in  the  water-bucket  and  pours  some  in  a  basin. 

Others  in  the  lodge  are  getting  up.  Voices  are  heard. 
The  men  of  the  camp  pass  in  ami  out  the  door. 

Some  prepare  break&st,  others  busy  themselves  about 
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the  packs  and  lasb  the  btmdlee.  Two  of  them  build  a 
corral  of  ropes  about  three  treea,  aud  then  start  off  lo 
drive  in  the  horses.  Sooa  these  are  seen  coming  toward 
the  camp.  The  meu  spread  themselves  out  and  drive 
the  aoimala  into  the  enclosure,  where  they  are  caught 
and  tied  up. 

While  this  is  being  done  the  call  to  breakiaat  is  heard. 

Meantime  the  light  haa  spread  itself  over  all  the  heav- 
ens. In  the  east  the  streaky  clouds  have  flushed  to  deep 
red  and  paled  again  to  richest  gold.  To  the  west  the 
snoH-ciad  mountains  are  wrapped  in  a  gnrment  of  rose. 
Looking  agun  toward  tfae  east  the  sun  appears  over 
the  prairie  ridge.     The  day  has  come. 


THE  SUSCEPTIBLE  PABSON. 
They  considered  the  pastor  a  triile  too  young 
For  the  Staid  congregation  he'd  settled  among; 
Yet  the  deacon  acknowled^d  he  never  had  heard 
Such  a  natural  reading  of  holy  word — 
'Twas  the  voice  of  tlie  soul  with  the  tone  of  the  belli 

And  the  verdict  so  just 

WsH  taken  in  trust 
By  the  good  deacon's  daughter,  the  beautiful  NelL 
This  handsome  young  pastor  was  modest,  devont. 
Always  treadinz  the  path  which  he  pointed  them  oat. 
But  the  beat  of  his  sermons,  by  pommon  acconl 
Was  an  able  discout-Be  on  "  The  I-ove  of  tlie  Lord ;" 
And  he  treated  his  subject  remarkably  well. 

But  his  thoughte  often  ran 

On  the  love  of  a  man, — 
On  the  love  of  a  clergyman  young  for  NelL 

His  sermons  ffrew  tender  and  so  did  his  heart; 
Shooting  arrows  of  truth,  yet  receiving  the  dart 
Prom  the  soft  eyea  of  Nell,  with  their  aim  double  fold, 
Thus  love  made  him  timid  yet  faith  made  hiin  bold, 
And  the  secret  remained  that  he  never  dared  lelL 

He  could  preach  well  and  pray 

If  his  heart  would  but  stay 
In  Qie  pnl^t,  and  not  In  the  pew  there  with  NalL 
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Bia  preacfaing  became  quite  a  labor  of  lov^ 

With  its  constant  commuuion  below  and  above 

While  be  sat  in  the  pulpit  ere  service  begun 

With  his  head  on  hie  band,  as  is  commonly  done; 

If  he  peeped  throu(;h  bis  lingers,  why,  no  one  could  Idll 

Though  he  knew  it  was  human 

To  gaze  on  fair  woman, 
He  deemed  it  not  wicked  Ut  gaze  upon  NelL 
For  the  youth  of  his  flock  he  was  fervent  in  praye.* 
But  one  morning  in  church,  certain  goBsips  declaire, 
By  a  slip  of  the  tongue,  by  an  error  of  epeech, 
While  the  pastor  undoubtedly  meant  to  beseech 
The  good  Lord  to  keep  all  the  young  men  from— well, 

That  eternal  shade, 

He  certainly  prayed : 
*The  good  Lord  would  keep  all  the  young  men  from  HeUI" 
To  consult  bim  on  matters  of  church  and  of  state. 
As  we  l«rm  a  church  taJr  and  no  truth  violate, 
Nell  had  called  at  the  study.    The  door  stood  ^at; 
The  pastor  was  kneeling,  an  often  they  are. 
And  she  could  not  retreat  without  breaking  the  speO— 

With  her  eyea  on  the  floor, 

Waiting  there  at  the  door, 
Uke  a  vision  of  peace,  stood  the  beautiful  NelL 

He  was  pleading  for  nil,  but.  as  one  mi^ht  infer. 

Grew  more  eloquent  when  he  was  praying  for  her. 

\yhy  he  singled  her  out  she  could  not  understand 

lill  she  heard  hini  ask  Heaven  for  her  heart  and  her  luiul 

No  petition  e'er  saited  a  oioiden  bo  well. 

It  Is  piety  rare 

When  Cupid's  at  i>rayer— 
For  he  told  to  his  God  what  he  should  have  told  H«lk 
As  angels  appeared  to  the  sainted  of  yor^ 
She  knelt  by  his  side  on  the  larpeted  floor, 
Put  her  Boft  hand  in  hin  bh  a  nilent  amen. 
He  noon  found  the  vision  was  morts!,  and  then 
He,  blushintF,  caretwed  lier;  nor  could  she  rebel; 

For  was  she  not  there 

In  answer  to  prayer? 
ThwOod  joined  togetherthe  pastor  and  TTelL 
It  was  heaven  to  him  EttEing  into  her  eyes; 
It  WM  heaven  to  him  with  tha  blue  of  the  Mm, 
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In  the  thoDgbt  of  ad  Angel  beccmln^  hb  bridt 
He  forgot  all  the  angele  but  her  at  his  Bide, 
Aod  love'e  sweet  forgetfulneas  over  them  fell, 

^11  she  Baid,  "1  JecUre, 

We  forgot  the  church  fiir!" 
"  I'm  BOW  Holding  the  fair  I "  he  replied,  holding  IML 


MY  BOY.— F.  M.  GiLBKM. 
When  home  In  the  evening,  from  vork  I  km  gobtff, 

My  step  becomes  &ster,  my  heart  bounds  with  ^es^ 
For,  oh  1  there's  a  pleasure  in  certainly  knowing 
There's  one  little  rascal  who's  waiting  for  mei. 
No  matter  how  quietly  in  I  go  slipping 
He's  certain  lo  see  me,  bis  lace  lightA  with  Joy ; 
I  open  my  arms,  and  quick  he  comes  tripping 
To  hng  "  dear  old  papa,"  my  darling  bod  boy. 

Oh,  no,  he's  no  angel ;  to  iay  so  were  folly ; 

He's  oniy  a  child,  and  a  naughty  one,  too ; 

But  hia  badness  is  done  in  a  way  that's  so  iciOy 

I  can't  bear  to  scold  him,  as  I  ought  to  do. 

His  hair  in  confusion  is  hopelessly  flying; 

In  one  grimy  hand  is  an  old  broken  toy ; 

Hie  face  may  be  streaked,  where  he's  lately  been  crjlnf 

But,  oh,  how  1  love  him,  my  darling  bad  boy  I 

Ule  old  battered  hat  Is  thrown  down  and  forgotten^ 
His  garters  are  lost  and  his  stockings  are  down. 
And  one  chubby  finger  is  tied  up  in  cotton, 
And  the  dear  little  face  is  all  sunburnt  and  brown. 
He  ruins  his  clothes  in  a  manner  appalling ; 
He  really  don't  mean  his  nice  things  to  destr<^. 
But  he  always  is  climbing,  or  running,  or  EUlin{^ 
He's  BO  full  of  life,  my  darling  bad  boy. 

May  Qod  in  his  mercy  preserve  him  and  guide  him; 
Hay  his  troubles  be  few  in  this  world  full  of  teare. 
Hay  I  be  permitted  to  live  on  besiite  him, 
When  touched  by  the  frosts  of  the  lingering  yearn 
When  feeble  old  age.  with  its  paWis  may  deject  ia% 
With  what  feelings  of  pride,  intermingled  with  iaf, 
I'll  lean  on  an  arm  that  1  know  will  protect  me,— 
The  atroug,  manly  arm  of  my  darling  bad  bojr. 
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IE  LEGEND  OF  THE  FLEOBJtB-LIS. 

UabXL  CitOKlSB, 

Sweetest  ot  all  the  traditiotu 

BtiTgundiaQ  annals  hold, 
Is  one  of  the  royal  baaner. 

With  its  lilies  white  and  gold. 

£ni;fn>ndian  monks  and  writen 
Stilt  the  legend  quaint  repeat* 

Of  CIoTiB  danntiees  and  daring, 
And  Clotilda  fair  and  sweet. 

This  prayer  before  tier  altar 

Clotilda  offered  each  day: 
"0  Christ,  appear  to  my  husbani^ 

Show  him  the  truth  and  the  wkjr. 

"He  worships  his  heathen  idols. 
Is  blind  to  Thy  love  divine ; 

On  his  darkened,  inner  vision 
Let  Thy  endless  goodness  shine  I " 

Months  grew  into  years,  but  Clovb 

Still  bowed  to  his  idols  cold, 
Ek-orning  the  Monarch  of  nation^ 

Adoring  his  gods  of  gold  I 
One  day  in  a  &tefnl  battle 

The  Huns  made  a  deadly  raid, 
The  King  saw  his  forces  scattered 

And  his  martial  glory  fade  1 

His  men  were  felling  like  enowflako^ 

On  ev'ry  side  was  the  foe. 
Betreat  meant  death  and  dishonor, 

Advance  meant  ruin  and  woe  I 

In  vain  he  cried  to  hia  idols. 

In  vain  implored  be  their  aid. 
Tlie  Jeweled  Isbon  was  powerle« 

To  check  the  terrible  raid. 
With  despairing,  hopeless  coniBgii 

He  rallied  his  troops  that  day ; 
"  Will  you  let  our  nation  perish  f 

Charge  on  that  sav^e  arraj  1" 
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Aq)ul8ed  by  myriad  lances, 

Forced  back  through  heaps  or  the  slain, 
Wounded,  defeated  and  hRlplesa, 

He  cried  in  his  bitter  pain  .- 

"O  Christ  whom  the  greatest  worship, 

0  Christ  of  mercy  and  love, 
Declare  Thy  marvelous  goudnem, 

Send  aid  to  me  from  above  I 
•The  human  is  weak  and  erring; 

1  have  not  seen  Thee  aright ; 
Grant  to  roe  a  clearer  vieion, 

Give  h)  me  the  inner  sight  I 
"I  fod  Thou  art  pure  and  holj. 

Incarnate  mercy  and  right; 
Invisible  power  and  splendor, 

Kuler  of  darkness  and  light! 

"Avenge  me  of  my  aggreesore. 
Thy  glance  can  put  them  to  Sight, 

Speak !  and  their  legions  shall  vani^ 
In  the  breath  of  Thyown  mightl" 

Lo!  as  he  breathed  this  petition, 

Halted  the  Hnns  in  alTright, 
And  Clovis  with  heaven-lent  valor 

Dashed  on  with  resisttese  might  I 
Thousands  were  conquered  hy  htindred^ 

For  Christ  nerved  his  hand  that  day, 
And  Burgundy's  blood-stained  banner 

Waved  high  in  the  deadly  array. 
At  ntxht  he  knelt  by  Gotilda : 

"  O  wife  1  thy  God  shall  be  nune, 
Wot  He  is  able  to  succor, 

He  is  mercy  and  love  divine  I 
"The  son  He  sent  to  re<leem  us. 

My  brother  and  priest  shall  bej 
I  know  His  boundlpss  compassion. 

His  wondrous  beauty  I  see. 
"0  Christ!  by  Burgundy's  standard. 

I  pledge  to  Thee  service  true ; 
Omnipotence,  might  and  grandeur. 

Thy  mercy  falleth  like  dew  I 
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"X^Dg  BoSering,  kind  and  patient 

Thj  promise  never  sball  fail ; 
Sopremeat  homi^  1  yield  Thee, 

ify  sovereign  Divine  I  hail  I " 
Hit  hand  lightly  grasped  the  atandard 

Ab  be  breathed  bie  solemn  vow, 
Bntlol  a  glory  resplendent 

Hath  gilded  that  banner  nowl 

A  voice  of  surpassing  Bweetnees 

Speaks  low  to  the  startled  king: 
"To  my  brother  won  from  idols 

Good  tidings  of  joy  I  bring.' 
"  Your  eyes  once  blind  are  now  opened, 

The  truth  eternal  you  see, 
Hy  peace  that  passetb  all  knowledge 

On  both  of  you  henceforth  be  1 
"  Toor  standard  sliall  bear  my  symbol 

On  its  field  of  azure  blue. 
Celestial  lilies  I  give  yon, 

I  bring  you  a  tranner  new  I 
"Tranacendently  fair  and  holy. 

Be  pnre  as  these  flowers  divine, 
Be  worthy  to  bear  My  emblem. 

Be  worthy  too,  to  be  Mine  I  " 
A  vision  sweet  and  surprising 

The  astonished  monarchssee; 
The  blood-stained  banner  grows  spoQsM 

And  blossoms  with  fleur-de-lis. 
Three  lilies  stately  and  noble, 

Power  and  comfnrt  and  love, 
^pe  of  the  triune  Godhead, 

The  Father,  the  Son,  the  Dovet 
In  awe  they  knelt  by  the  lilies 

And  worshiped  the  Christ  of  Lor*— 
Who  is  king  of  all  earth's  nations. 

And  king  of  the  worlds  ahovel 

f*weet  lilies,  so  fair  and  stately, 

The  pledge  of  old  ye  renew. 
For  Christ  was  the  Rose  of  Sbaim, 

But  the  Valley's  Lily  tool 
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SHOWING  OFF  AN  ELOCUTIONIST. 
A.  Minks  Gribwold. 

T)»  "rat  C0ulr1biito[,"liiBiM  ncollMllona  of  "  Artwnni  Ward,' talU  At 
Ibllovlng  good  Murji 

In  the  spring  of  1859  I  accepted  a  proffered  editorial 
poeition  on  the  Cleveland  Nationai  Democrat,  and  re- 
newed mj  acquaintance  with  "  Artemus." 

Od  the  first  evening  of  my  arrival  he  T«luDt«ered  to 
show  me  around, — a  very  desirable  schievemeut,  as  I 
was  to  fill  the  position  of  city  editor.  He  "showed  me 
around"  sosuccesafully  that  about  two  o'cloclc  in  the 
morning  I  began  to  feel  almost  aa  much  at  home  in 
Cleveland  aa  though  I  had  lived  there  all  my  days,  to 
say  nothing  of  my  nighto.  Artemua  invited  me  to 
share  his  bed  with  him    for  the  remainder  of  the  night. 

Adjoining  his  room  lodged  a  young  professor  of  elo- 
cution, who  was  endeavoring  to  establish  a  school.  He 
was  just  starting  out  in  business,  and  was  naturally 
anxious  to  propitiate  the  press. 

*'  Let's  get  the  prof«asor  up,"  said  Artemua,  "  and 
have  him  recite  for  us." 

I  remonstrated  with  him,  reminded  him  of  the  late- 
ness of  the  hour,  that  I  wasn't  acquainted  with  tha 
profesaor,  and  all  that ;  but  to  no  purpose. 

"  He  ia  a  public  man,"  said  Ward,  "  and  public  men 
are  glad  to  meet  members  of  the  press,  aa  restaurants 
are  supposed  to  get  up  warm  meals  at  all  hours." 

He  gave  a  thuudering  rap  on  the  door  as  he  shouted: 

"  Profeaaor-r-r  I " 

"  Who'a  there  ?  What  d'you  want  ?  "  cried  a  muffled 
voice,  evidently  from  beneath  the  bed-clotbes,  for  it  wa« 
a  bitter  cold  night  in  February. 

"  It  ia  I — Brown,  of  the  Hain  Dealer,"  said  Artemus, 
and,  nudging  me  gently  in  the  ribs,  he  whispered : 
"That'll  fetch  him.  The  power  of  the  press  ia  invinci- 
ble.   It  is  the  Archimedean  lever  which     ■   " 

Hia  remarks  were  internipt«d  by  the  opening  of  tba 
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inoT,  and  I  could  just  discover  the  dim  outline  of  a 
■hirted  form  shivering  in  the  doorway. 

"Excuse  me  fur  disturbing  you,  Profeseor,"  said 
Artcmua,  in  his  blandest  manner,  "  but  I  am  anxious  to 
introduce  my  tViend  here,  the  new  '  local '  of  the  Demo- 
erat.  He  has  heard  much  of  you,  and  declares  posi- 
tively he  can't  go  to  bed  until  he  hears  you  elocute." 

"  Hears  me  what?  "  asked  the  proiWor,  between  his 
chattering  teeth. 

"HeaiB  you  elocute — recite — declaim — underBtand? 
^^pecimen  of  your  elocution." 

In  vain  did  the  professor  plead  the  lateness  of  the 
hour,  and  that  his  fire  had  gone  out.  Artemus  would 
accept  no  excuse. 

"  Permit  me,  at  least,"  urged  the  professor,  "  to  put 
on  some  clothes  and  light  the  gas." 

"  Not  at  all  necessary.  Eloquence,  my  dear  boy,  is 
not  dependent  on  gas.  Here,"  Btraight«ning  up  a  chair 
be  had  just  stumbled  over, "  get  right  up  in  this  chair 
and  give  us,  'The  Boy  stood  on  the  Burning  Deck,'" 
adding,  in  a  nde  whisper  in  my  ear, "  The  burning  deck 
will  warm  him  upl" 

Gently,  yet  firmly,  did  Artemus  boost  the  reluctant 
professor  upon  the  chair,  protesting  that  no  apologies 
were  necessary  for  his  appearance,  and  asauring  him 
that  "clothes  don't  make  the  man,  "  although  the  shiv- 
ering disciple  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  probably 
thought  that  clothes  would  make  a  man  morecomfurlable 
on  such  a  night  as  that. 

He  gave  us  "  Oasabianca,"  with  a  good  many  qua- 
vers of  the  voice,  as  he  stood  quaking,  and  then  fol- 
lowed :  "  Od  Linden  when  the  Sun  was  Low," 
"Sword  of  Bunker  Hill,"  etc.,  "by  particular  request 
of  our  fiiend,"  as  Artemus  Ward  said,  although  I  was 
too  nearly  suffocated  with  suppressed  laughter  to  make 
even  a  last  dying  request  had  it  been  necessary.  It  was 
too  ludicrous  to  depict, — the  professor,  an  indistinct 
white   object,  standing  on  the  chair  "  elocuting,"  m 
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Ward  had  it,  and  we  sittiag  on  the  floor,  holding  out 
■ides,  while  A.  W.  wuiild  faintty  whisper  between  hii 
pangs  of  mirth,  "Just  hear  him." 

It  wasn't  in  Ward's  heart  to  have  his  fun  at  the  ex- 
pense of  another  without  recompeQse;  so  neict  flay,  I 
remember,  he  published  a  lengthy  and  entirely  serioua 
account  of  our  visit  to  the  professor's  "  rooms,"  spoke  of 
his  wonderful  powers  as  an  elocutionist,  and  expressed 
the  satisfaction  and  delight  with  which  we  listened  to 
his  "  unequaled  recitations."  The  professor  was  over- 
joyed, and  probably  is  ignorant  to  this  day  that  ArterauS' 
was  "  playing  it  on  him." 


GOD'S  WONDERS.-Ei.iZA  Lamb  Marlth. 

Grand  the  expanse  of  the  heaven3,but  grander  the  thoughts 

they  Bureeat ; 
Lovely  the  blush  of  the  morning,  the  crimson  and  gold  of 

the  west; 
Bright  are  the  stars  of  the  midnight,  floating  in  measare- 

lees  space, 
But  deeper  and  grander  the   secret  we  strive  mid  their 

bnghtness  to  trace. 

F^r  is  this  beautiful  planet,  its  carpet'of  verdure,  its  seas, 
Its  mantle  of  life-giving  air,  its  sunsliine,  its  mists,  and  its 

Deep  the  emotions  that  nature  quii^kena  to  life  in  the  soul, 
Bat  deeper  and  grander  the  glimpses  we  catch  of  the  ind- 

nile  whole. 
Canning  the  hand  of  the  artist,  a  study  bis  thought-chiseled 

Bewitching  the  smile  of  the  maiden,  entrancing  her  beauty 

and  grace ; 
Perfect  the  cup  ofthelily,  sweet  is  the  breath  of  the  rose. 
But  deeper  and  grander  the  spirit  that  vainly  they  strive  to 

disclose. 
Wondrous  the  symbol  of  being  spread  out  on  every  hand. 
Wondrous  the  secret  of  nature,  of  sky,  of  the  sea,  of  the 

land ; 
Vast  is  the  outward  creation,  undiscovered  by  man,  and  un- 

trod, 
Tet  ignorance  in  its  presumption  familiarly  prates  about 

God. 
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THE  OTHER  ONE  WAS  BOOTH.*— J.  Ei>uusd  V.  Coosa. 
Now,  by  the  rood,  as  Hamlet  eayii,  it  grieves  me  sore  to  aaj 
The  bUk^  is  not  aH  once  it  was  when  I  waii  wont  to  play. 
Tia  true  that  Irving,  dear  old  chap,  still  gives  a  decent 

And  Mansfield  and  young  Willard  really  act  the  best  they 

Tia  true  Dusi  and  Bernhardt,  for  we  lona'nt  he  too  hard. 
Are  very  fair,  for  women,  though,  of  courae,  tliey  ought   to 

AgainHt  Hoiue  hail-art  temlencieH;  hiit,  as  fur  all  the  rest, 
There's  hanliy  une,  I  may  nay  none,  who  fitandy  the  ortiat'a 

te»t. 
Trtx  artists  are  a  rare,  rare  breed;  tbere  were  but  two, 

foraootb. 
In  all  mi/ time,  the  stage's  prime;  and  the  other  one  waa 

Booth. 
Why,  Mac — I  mean  Macready.hut  we  always  called  him 

Mat^ 
And  old  Ned  Forrest  nsed  to  say,  or  so  they  once  told  Jack ; 
Or,  thai  is,  Jack  McCullough,  that— well,  this  is  what  tbey 

There  were  but  two  who  really  knew  how  Shakespeare 

should  he  read. 
Thfy  didn't  mean  the  younger  Kean, or  Jack  ;  and  BOperliaps 
It  caused  a  little  jealnuRy  among  the  lesser  chaps. 
They  said  that  I^wience  Barrett  was  entitled  to  respect, 
But  as  for  Tom  Salvini,  well,  his  ilafX>  dialect 
Would  never  do  for  Shakespeare;  so  to  tell  the  simple  truth 
There  were  only  two  men  in  it;   and  the  other  one  waa 

Booth. 
Uon't  think    conceit  b  In  me  tongue:    'Ua  something X 

detest : 
But  I  may  say  that  in  me  day  I've  ^tinm^  with  the  best. 
Why  Kalamazoo,  and  Oslikosh,  too,  and  Kankakee  as  well, 
Went  fairly  wild,  nor  man  nor  child  stirred  when  the 

cartam  fell. 
The8.K.O.  was  hung  each  night;  onr  show  wan  such  a  rage 
They  took  the  ushcra  off  the  floor  and  ushered  from  the 

stage! 
From  Kis&mee  to  San  Txinee.  from  Nawrleana  to  Duluth, 
Just  two  stars  hit  a  little  bit ;  and  the  other  one  was  Booth. 

I  liked  Ed  Booth,  for  lie  was  Hiich  a  royal-hearted  fellow, 
We  never  had  a  jealousy.    When  bp  luit  on  Othello 
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His  lago  wms  mach  like  it 
But  what  cared  Ed  wliai 

objectioD  7 
Ah  me!  that  day  ia  post;   the  play  has  lost  its  honored 

Who  reads  anght  rage,  sorrow,  fright,  or  tragic  deoolatioaf 
Aye,  who  can  reach  to  Hamlet's  speech,  "To  be  or  not  to  be  ?* 
Or  wild    Macbeth'B  cry,  **  Never  shake  thy  gory  locks  at 


Or  Shylock'B  rage :  "  111  have  me  bond  I "  Ah  me  1  it  makes 

me  sad 
To  think  it  alt,  and  then  recall  the  drama  of  me  youth, 
Vben  there  were  two  who  read  lines  true;  and  the  othef 

one  was  Booth. 

—NetB  Fori  Sun. 


X.ANGLBY  LAKE.— BoBBRT  Buchhtam. 
In  all  the  land,  range  np,  range  down, 

Ib  there  ever  a  place  so  pleasant  and  sweet 
As  I^ngley  Lane  in  IiOndon  town, 

Juat  out  of  the  bustle  of  square  and  street? 
little  white  cottages  all  in  a  row, 
Gardens  where  bachelor's-buttons  grow, 

Swallows'  nests  in  roof  and  wall. 
And  up  above  the  still  blue  sky 
Where  the  woolly  whi(«  clouds  go  sailing  b]V~ 

I  seem  to  be  able  to  see  it  all  I 
For  now,  tu  summer,  I  take  my  chair. 

And  sit  outside  in  the  sun,  and  hear 
The  distant  murmur  of  street  and  square, 

And  the  swallows  and  sparrows  chirping  near ; 
And  Fanny,  who  lives  just  over  the  way, 
Comea  running  many  a  time  each  day. 

With  her  little  hand's  touch  so  warm  and  kind  [ 
And  I  smile  and  talk,  with  the  sun  on  my  cheek. 
And  the  little  live  hand  seems  to  stir  and  speak,-* 

For  Fanny  is  dumb,  and  I  am  blind. 
F^nny  is  sweet  thirteen,  and  she 

Has  fine  block  rinfilets  and  dark  eyes  clear; 
And  I  am  older  by  sumroers  three. 

Why  should  we  hold  one  another  bo  dewf 
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je  8he  csonot  utter  &  word, 

Nor  hear  the  mueic  of  bee  or  bird, 

The  water-cart's  sptaab  or  the  milkman's  call } 
Becaose  1  bave  never  seen  Uie  sky, 
Mor  the  little  UDgers  that  hum  and  Hy, 

Yet  know  she  is  gazing  upon  them  alL 

For  the  sun  is  shinioK,  th«  swallows  fly, 

The  bees  and  the  blue-flies  murmur  low ; 
And  1  hear  the  watur-cart  go  by, 

With  its  cool  splash-splash,  down  the  duely  rowt 
And  the  little  one  close  at  my  side  jKrceives 
Mine  eyes  upraised  to  the  cottage  eaves, 

Where  birds  are  chirping  in  summer  shine, 
And  I  hear,  though  1  cannot  look ;  and  elie, 
Though  ahe  cannot  hear,  can  the  singers  see; 

And  the  little  soft  fingers  fluttt^r  in  mine! 
Bath  not  the  dear  little  hand  a  tongue. 

When  it  stirs  on  my  palm  for  the  love  ottaat 
Do  I  not  know  ahe  ii  pretty  and  young? 

Hath  not  my  soul  an  eye  to  see7 
Tis  pleasure  to  make  one's  bosom  stir, 
To  wonder  how  things  appear  to  her. 

That  I  only  bear  as  tliey  pass  around ; 
And  aa  long  as  we  sit  in  the  music  and  ligh^ 
She  is  happy  to  keep  God's  sight, 

And  /am  happy  to  keep  God's  sound. 
Why,  I  know  her  face,  though  1  am  blind  t 

I  made  it  of  music  lonn  ago,— 
Strange  large  eyes,  and  dark  hair  twined 

Bound  the  pensive  light  of  a  brow  of  snovt 
And  when  1  sit  by  my  little  one. 
And  hold  her  hand,  and  talk  in  the  sun. 

And  hear  the  music  that  haunts  the  plac«, 
I  know  she  is  raising  her  eyes  to  me, 
And  guessing  how  gentle  my  voice  must  be. 

And  leeing  the  music  upon  my  face, 
Thongh,  if  ever  the  Lord  should  grant  me  a  prajtr 

(I  know  the  fancy  ia  only  vain), 
I  should  pray  just  onct',  when  the  weather  Is  &Ir. 

To  see  little  Fanny,  and  Ijingley  Lane; 
Though  Fanny,  perhaps,  would  pray  to  hew 
Hm  Toice  of  the  friernl  that  ahe  holds  w  dmtc. 
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The  song  of  the  birile,  the  bum  of  the  street, — 
It  is  belter  to  be  aa  we  liave  lieen, 
Each  keeping  up  Momethiri);  uiilieanl,  unseen, 

To  make  Umt's  lieawn  mure  strange  and  aweeL 
Ab,  HfeU  jileaaanl  In  Lan^ley  Ijliie! 

There  ia  alwayu  aomelhiiig  sweet  to  hear, — 
Chirping  of  binls,  or  patter  of  rain, 

And  Fanny,  my  little  one,  always  near. 
And  though  I  am  weakly  and  can't  tire  long, 
And  Fanny  my  darling  is  far  from  slronf;. 

And  tliuuK't  we  i^n  never  married  be, 
What  then,  since  we  hold  one  another  bo  dear 
For  tiie  sake  of  the  pleasure  one  cannot  bear, 

And  the  pleasure  that  only  one  can  see  If 

BEETHOVEN'S  MOONLIGHT  SONATA. 

It  happened  at  Bonn.  One  niooolight  winter's  even. 
Ing  I  called  on  Beethoven,  fur  I  wanted  him  to  take  a 
w&lt,  and  afterward  to  sup  with  me.  lu  passing  through 
some  durk  uarrow  street  he  suddenly  paused.  "  Hush  I  " 
he  said,  "  what  sound  is  that?  It  is  from  myaymphony 
in  F,"  he  said  eagerly.    "  Hark,  how  well  it  ia  played  1 " 

It  was  a  little,  mean  dwelling ;  and  we  paused  outside 
and  liatened.  The  player  wentnn  ;  but  in  the  midstof 
the  finale  there  was  a  sudden  break,  then  a  voice  sob- 
bing: "I  can  not  play  any  more — ^it  is  so  beautiful,  it 
is  so  utterly  beyond  my  power  to  do  it  justice.  Oh, 
what  would  I  not  give  to  go  Ia  the  concert  at  Cologne  1  " 

"  Ah,  my  sister,"  said  her  companion,  "  why  create  re- 
greto  when  there  is  no  remedy?  We  can  aearcely  pay 
our  rent." 

"You  are  right ;  and  yet  I  wish,  for  once  in  my  life, 
to  hear  some  really  good  music.    But  it  is  of  no    use." 

Beethoven  looked  at  nie.     "  I^et  us  go  in,"  he  said. 

"  Go  in  1 "  I  exclaimed.    "  What  can  we  go  in  for  1 " 

"  I  will  play  to  her,"  he  euid,  in  an  excited  tone. 
"  Here  is  feeling — genius — understanding.  I  will  play 
to  her  and  ehe  will  understand  itl"  And  befura  I 
could  prevent  him  hia  hand  was  upon  the  duor. 
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A  pale  young  man  was  sitting  by  the  table,  making 
shoes;  and  near  him,  leaning  Borrowfully  upon  an 
old-fashioned  harpaichord,  sat  a  young  girl,  with  a  pro- 
fueioQ  of  light  hair  tailing  over  her  bent  face.  Both  were 
cleanly  but  very  poorly  dressed,  and  both  started  and 
turned  toward  us  as  we  entered. 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  Beethoven,  "  but  I  heard  music 
and  was  tempted  to  enter.     I  am  a  musiciaD." 

The  girl  blushed  and  the  young  man  looked  grave,— 
somewhat  annoyed. 

"I — I  also  overheard  something  of  what  you  said," 
continued  my  friend.  "  You  wish  to  bear — that  is,  you 
would  like — that  is — shall  I  play  for  you  ?  " 

There  was  something  so  odd  in  the  whole  s.S&ir,  and 
something  so  comic  and  pleasant  in  the  manner  of  the 
speaker,  that  the  spell  was  broken  in  a  moment,  and  all 
smiled  involuntarily. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  the  shoemaker ;  "  but  our  harpsi- 
chord is  so  wretched,  and  we  have  no  music" 

"  No  music  I "  echoed  my  friend,  "  how,  then,  does  the 
frauleiu " 

He  paused  and  colored  up,  for  the  girl  looked  full  at 
him,  and  he  saw  that  she  was  blind. 

"  I — I  entreat  yiiur  pardon,"  he  stammered ;  "  but  I 
had  not  perceived  before.   Then  you  play  from  ear?" 

"  Entirely." 

"  And  where  do  you  hear  the  music,  since  you  fre- 
quent no  concerts  ? " 

"  I  used  b)  hear  a  lady  practising  near  us,  when  we 
lived  at  Bruhl  two  years.  During  the  summer  evenings 
her  windows  were  generally  open,  and  I  walked  to  and 
fro  outside  to  listen  to  her." 

She  seemed  shy,  so  BeethovcD  swd  no  more,  but 
seated  himself  quietly  before  the  piano,  and  began  to 
play.  He  had  no  sooner  struck  the  first  chord  than  I 
knew  what  would  follow — how  grand  he  would  be  that 
night!  And  I  was  not  mistaken.  Never,  during  all  the 
yeMi  I  knew  him,  did  I  hear  him  play  as  he  tbeo 
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played  to  that  blind  girl  and  her  brother.  He  was  in- 
spired ;  and  from  the  instant  that  his  fingers  began  to 
wander  along  the  lieyi,  the  very  tone  of  the  instrument 
began  to  grow  sweeter  and  more  equal. 

The  brother  and  sister  were  silent  with  wonder  and 
rapture.  The  former  laid  aside  bis  work ;  the  latter, 
with  her  head  bent  slightly  forward,  and  her  hapds 
pressed  tightly  over  her  breast,  crouched  down  near  the 
end  of  the  harpsichord  as  if  fearful  lest  even  the  beating 
of  her  heart  should  break  the  flow  of  those  magical 
sweet  sounds.  It  was  as  if  we  were  all  bound  in  a 
strange  dream,  and  only  feared  to  wake. 

Suddenly  the  flame  of  the  single  candle  wavered, 
sunk,  flickered,  and  went  out.  Beethoven  paused,  and 
I  threw  open  the  shutters,  admitting  a  flood  of  brilliant 
moonlight  The  room  was  almost  as  light  as  before, 
and  the  illumiuatiuo  fell  strongest  upon  the  piano  and 
player.  But  the  chain  of  his  ideas  seemed  to  have 
been  broken  by  the  accident.  His  head  dropped  upon 
his  breast ;  his  hands  rested  upon  his  knees  ;  he  seemed 
absorbed  in  meditation.  It  was  thus  for  some  time. 

At  length  the  young  shoemaker  rose,  and  approached 
him  eagerly,  yet  reverently — "  Wonderful  man !  "  he 
said,  in  a  low  tone  "  who  and  what  are  you?  " 

The  composer  smiled  as  he  only  could  smile,  benevo- 
lently, indulgently,  kindly.  "Listen,"  he  said,  and  he 
played  the  opening  bars  of  the  symphony  in  F. 

A  cry  of  delight  and  recognition  burst  from  them 
both,  and  exclaiming,  "  Then  you  are  Beethoven  !  " 
tbey  covered  his  hands  with  tears  and  kisses. 

He  rose  to  go,  but  we  held  him  back  with  entreaties : 

"  Play  to  us  once  more,  only  once  more ! " 

He  Bufiered  himself  to  be  led  back  to  the  instrument. 
The  moon  shone  brightly  in  through  the  window  and  lit 
up  his  glorious  rugged  head  and  massive  tigure.  "I 
will  improvise  a  sonata  to  the  moonlight  1  "  looking  up 
thoughtflilly  to  the  sky  and  stare — then  bis  hands 
dropped  on  the  keys,  and  he  began  playing  a  sad  and 
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vfinitelf  lovely  movement,  which  crept  gently  over  the 
autrument  like  the  calm  flow  of  moonlight  over  the 
isrk  earth.  This  was  followed  by  a  wild,  elfin  paaeage 
m  triple  time, — a  sort  of  grotesque  interlude,  tike  the 
dance  of  sprites  upon  the  sward.  Then  came  a  swift 
agitato  finale, — a  breathless,  hurrying,  trembling  move- 
ment descriptive  of  flight,  and  uncertainty,  and  vague 
impulsive  terror,  which  carried  us  away  on  its  rustling 
wings,  and  left  us  all  emotion  and  wonder. 

"  Farewell  to  you,"  said  Beethoven,  pushing  back  his 
chair,  and  turning  toward  the  door ;  "  farewell  to  you." 

"  You  will  come  again  ? "  asked  they  in  one  breath. 

He  paused,  and  looked  compassionately,  almcet  ten- 
derly, at  the  &ce  of  the  blind  girl.  "  Yee,  yes,"  he 
said  hurriedly,  "I  will  come  again,  and  give  the  frau- 
lein  some  lessons.   Farewell !   I  will  oooo  come  again  I " 

They  followed  us  in  silence  more  eloquent  than  words, 
and  stood  at  their  door  till  we  were  out  of  sight  and 
hearing. 

"Let  us  make  haste  back,"  sud  Beethoven,  "  that  I 
may  write  out  that  sonata  while  I  can  yet  remember 
iti  "  We  did  80,  and  he  sat  over  it  till  long  past  day- 
dawn.  And  this  was  the  origin  of  thai  Moonlight 
Sonata  which  has  given  infinite  delight  to  thousands. 


THE  PENNY  8H0WMAN.-H.  Chancb  Newtok. 

I'm  a  showman  by  purfeseion,  gents,  so  please  to  gather 

And  see  my  grand  theatrical  performance,  which  is  sound ; 
For  the  charge  is  but  a  penny,  and   the  drammer  in  mjr 

show 
0  abont  Hariar  Marting,  wblch  was  settled  long  ago. 

:)ome  along,  my  little    kiddies,  nothing    can  roy  show 

surpass, 
Vipe  yer  heyea  an'  blow  yer  noses,  do  not  breathe  upon 

the  glass  I 
Fix  yer  hoptics  wery  careful,  and  behold  the  startling  play- 
All  abont  Uariar  Hartin^  which  was  twautiful  and  gayl 
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Scene  the  Fust:    A  little  cottage,  where  Uamr  may  b* 

ffery  dilij^ntly  Btitching  at  her  Wotaaname's  maehine  ; 
On  the  left  her  pore  old  mnther'H  sitiin'  grat^eful   on  a  tub, 
&.-peeliDg  of  pertalera  and  attending  tu  the  i^rub. 

Moral :    Little  gab  should  alliu  peel  pertaterri  if  they  can 
(I  alioA  chucks  thin  in,  for  I'm  a  niOKt  iustrurtive  man). 
Gale  ehonld  alius  fetch  a  pijie  for  pa,  or  tidy  up  the  room, 
And  little  boytt  Hbould  be  like  busy  bees.     But  to  resoom : 
On  the  right  is  William  Curder,  Af'i  Mariar's  nice  young 

He  appears  a-ruminatin'  and  rewolving  of  bin  plan. 

And  don't  Alariur  love  him,  just, 'cos  he's  so  suiarl  and  spry  ; 

But  if  you  look  you'll  see  a  willin's  twi  nkle  in  his  eye  I 

Scene  the  Second  ia  a  garding,  where  the  sweethearts  come 

to  apoon. 
While  up  above  the   chimbley-pola,  a-winking,  there's  the 


It  represents  a  lonely  barn,  and  people  calls  it  "  Red," 

And  narsty  Mr.  Corder,  and  Marlar,  too,  is  (here; 

If  you'll  look  you'll  see  a  sort  of  willin's  rustle  in  his  hair ! 

On  the  right  is  William  Corder,  with  Mariar  havin'  words, 
Though  only  jest  before  they  Bcemed  aw  happy  as  two  birds. 
And  he  lands  her  with  a  choiijxir,  wliidi  is  hung  behind 

th<'  door ; 
On  the  left  you  see  the  wretched  wictim  welt'rin  in  her 

The  next  scene,  hoys,  is  Noogate ;  the  interior  inside. 
Where    Carder's  c^^  for  slaughterin'    of  hie  intended 

He  dreads  the  hexecutioner,  who  shortly  will  be  seen, 
Agoin'  to  chop  his  head  off  with  tlie  horrid  gdul'mel 

The  haseaawn,  William  Corder,  is  entleavorin'  to  snoose, 
Butalars!  that  wretched  murderer  is  autfvrin'  from  tha 

And  'twill  make  your  hair  stand  up  on  end,  your  blood  run 

For  in  tbe  middle  of  the  ccH'a  Mariar  Marling'e  ghoell 
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flat's  tha  lot.  mj*  little  beauties,  go  awiijr  uid  tall  foar  pals, 
Say  you  liked  the  grand  performsoce,  faopo  it  pleaaed  you 

little  fnia ; 
8ay  the  drammer's  wery  stirring,  and  the  ghost  b  ateo  nice, 
And  don't  forget  to  tell  em  as  a  penny  is  the  price ! 

That's  the  way  I  rattle  on,  my  friends,  in  ev'ry  street  or  lane 
But  recei)>ttt  is  sadly  fallin'  off,  the  drammer's  on  the  wane  I 
The  kids  ia  too  en1i|;htene<t  now  to  patternise  iby  show. 
All  a-owing  to  the  School  Board  teaching  'em  sich  things  !■ 

8tiU,  I'll  stick  to  my  perfession, 'tis  the  highest  form  of 

hart, 
Although  the  yoangstere  don't  rash  up  so  often  now  (o  part. 
No ;  I'll  defy  the  workus,  genbi;  alone  I'll  toddle  on. 
Though,  like  Otheller  in  the  play,  "my  occupation's  ttone  I " 


THE  RAPE  OF  THE  BELL.*— Auoucta  Mooh«. 

chuich  cried  ■»«[  llii  ball,  niid  IlM  bell  iritd  iKck  lu  IL-nn,  till  Uie  ilr  b«UM 

"  Ding  dong ! "  (luotli  the  bell,  "  I've  a  story  to  tell," 
As  it  rang  through  the  morning  so  dear; 
"  Come  one  and  come  all,  and  attend  to  my  call ; 
For  I  wiah  all  the  country  to  hear. 

"  I've  a  story  to  tell,"  rpiotli  ttie  beautiful  bell ; 

Then  it  waile<l  like  a  cTrature  in  [win, 

And  it  swung  and  it  Hung  and  it  Ix'at  with  its  tongtw 

As  though  it  would  break  from  its  chain. 

"  Oh  1  my  home  was  moat  fair,  and  abroad  on  the  air, 

Right  gladly  and  gaily  1  swung  ; 

And  the  bridegroom  and  bride,  in  their  beauty  and  prida, 

Rejoiced  when  the  marriage  peal  rung. 

"  Then  how  softly  I  tolled  when  the  weary  and  old, 

The  dear  pilgrim  mothers  and  siires. 

To  the  village  ho  siill,  in  the  side  of  the  hill. 

Went  up  from  their  own  houaehold  fires. 
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"  In  my  tower  by  the  hills  where  the  epringi  and  the  rilU 

Flow  down  to  the  emerald  plain, 

I  contentedly  swung  and  delightedly  rung— 

I  now  but  lament  and  complain. 

"And  morning  and  eve  I  will  murmur  and  grieve, 

And  thunder  shall  chorua  my  tale ; 

I  will  High  and  wiU  cry  to  the  earth  and  the  sky 

Till  the  heart  of  the  stoutest  shall  &il. 

"  I  will  moan  and  will  groan,  with  despair  in  my  tone, 

AndUiestory  of  wrong  I  will  tell 

Till  the  hills  and  the  vales,  and  the  rocks  and  the  gales 

Shall  but  echo  the  rape  of  the  bell." 


THE  PRISONER  OF  THE  BA8TILE.— Mbo.  J.  O.  Wiwrsa 

BXLEASBD   DUBINQ  TUB  KEIUN   or  LOUIS  ZVL 

Far  from  the  glorious  tight  of  day. 
Within  a  noisome  dungeon  lay 

An  a;^  man  with  snow-white  hur. 
The  dead-like  pallor  of  whom  &ce. 

Of  pure,  life-givinjt  outer  air 
And  ann,  revealed  not  e'en  a  trace ; 

While  hie  gaunt  body  had  become 

Almost  as  compact  as  the  atone. 

To  bim  had  been  the  passing  yeaiB, 

One  long  night  filled  with  wrongs  and  Tean; 

Near  half  a  century  time  had  told 
Since  he  had  been  herein  immured; 

A  word  against  his  king  had  sold 
His  rights,  for  chains  thus  long  endured; 

Had  forced  him  from  a  happy  home. 

Into  this  loathsome  living  tomb. 

The  seasons  gliding  swiftly  by, 

The  bright  sunshine,  the  clear  blue  Aj, 

Belonged  not  to  his  prison  life^ 
Bat  to  the  years  so  long  since  past, 

When  joy  and  sweet  content  were  rifc. 
Each  day  reflected  hut  the  last, 

Their  hours  did  so  nearly  blend 

They  seemed  not  to  b^n  nor  end. 
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To  him,  the  deu  old  home  remained 
Ab  he  had  left  it,  all  uncbaDged; 

ThoBe  scenes,  enacted  long  ago, 
Were  still  the  burden  of  hie  thought ; 

He  knew  naught  of  the  weal  or  woe 
Which  time  to  tlioee  dear  oaea  had  brought 

By  cruel  fate  bo  close  sbnt  Id, 

Life's  varied  moods  came  not  to  him. 

The  narrow  door  was  one  day  thr  jwa 
Wide  open,  and  a  voice  unknown 

Proclaimed  the  wished-for  libertj'. 
How  wonderful  the  message  seemed ! 

Heard  he  aright?  It  conld  not  be! 
Was  it  not  some  chimera  dreamed  7 

Wonid  he  not  wake  to  find  that  door 

Shut  to,  and  locked  as  oft  before? 
But  Boon  with  trembling  Btepe  be  went^ 
Although  his  limbe  bo  stiff  and  bent 

Scarcely  couid  bear  this  added  weight— 
Up  through  the  stairways,  courts  and  halli, 

Which  to  him  weru,  of  vaatness  great, 
Environed  by  stupendous  walls. 

At  first  his  eyes'  enfeebled  sight 

Could  not  endure  the  day's  clear  light. 
Beyond  the  gate,  surpassing  strange 
The  objects  in  his  vision's  range ; 

The  sky,  the  earth,  all  things  he  saw, 
Were  not  as  in  those  years  agone ; 

They  filled  his  soul  with  fear  and  awe, 
While  on  his  sense  began  to  dawn 

The  feet,  he  ne'er  again  could  hold 

Life's  place  as  in  the  days  of  old. 

A  stranger  led  his  eager  feet 
Along  the  well-remembered  street; 

Bat  of  the  picture  in  his  mind, 
Tbroi^h  lonely  years  so  often  viewed, 

No  counterpart  his  search  could  find — 
The  very  place  had  been  renewed ; 

And  where  was  once  his  own  dear  horn* 

A  public  building  raised  its  dome. 
The  hope  of  years  gone  in  a  breath  ; 
Fkr  better  dungeon !  better  death  I 
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Loat  to  the  world,  of  what,  to  liim, 
The  iuport  of  its  living  age  ? 

The  past  witti  all  its  eliadowe  dim. 
Was  of  his  life  the  present  p^e 

Unfinished:  thas  it  would  remain— ' 

No  future  coul<l  itu  void  reclaim. 
Throughout  the  tity  none  were  found 
Who  were  to  liiiu  by  kinHhiji  bound  ; 

To  silent  shores  and  disUnt  climes, 
Their  restlesB  feet  had  wandered  on, 

And  saddened  memory's  doleful  chimoB 
Alone  were  left  lor  him  to  con. 

He,  mid  the  many,  stootl  unknown, 

With  every  hope  forever  flown. 
His  liberty  had  hroupht  despair 
To  whiub  the  cell  could  not  compare ; 

To  its  precincts  he  fain  would  turn, 
UntJI  his  wreU-hed  life  should  end ; 

In  ita  dark  walls  he  could  discern 
His  only  home,  his  only  friend  ; 

And,  till  the  hour  of  welcomed  death. 

He  mourned  the  dungeon  he  had  lefL 


MRS.  JONES'S  PUDDING. 

They  lived  in ,  and  the  farmer  was  well-toJo, 

and  all  the  household  were  economical,  not  thinking  of 
meat  every  day,  or  anything  like  as  oRcn.  The  two 
daughters  were  named  Reliance  and  Prudence  ;  the  sons 
Amoe  and  James.  Reliance  was  soon  to  be  married  to 
David  Thomas,  at  the  next  farm. 

"  We'll  have  a  hasty  pudding  for  dinner  to-day, 
mother,"  said  &rmer  Jones  to  his  wife,  one  morning  at 
breakfast. 

"  Very  well,  Evan,"  replied  Mrs.  Jones,  for  hie  will 
was  law. 

So  when  it  was  time,  she  began  to  make  the  pudding. 
Her  husband  jmd  eons  were  out  at  their  work,  in  the 
■pring  Bunsbine;  her  daughters  were  making  the  beds 
up  Bt^re. ' 
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"  I  muitn't  £)i^t  the  aalt  this  time,"  cried  Mn.  Jonei 
to  henelf ;  "  there  was  a  fine  fuse  from  all  of  'em  about 
the  last  oiie." 

Mre.  Jones,  good  housewife  though  she  was,  was  apt 
to  forget  to  put  salt  in  her  hasty  puddiogs,  or  Dot  to  put 
in  enough  of  it.  She  put  plenty  in  this  time  for  Uiey 
were  all  fond  of  salt.  Then  she  went  up  to  the  linen  room 
and  b^an  laying  the  winter  clothing  away  in  camphor. 

It  was  only  a  few  moments  before  Reliance  came  into 
the  kitchen,  when,  seeing  the  pudding  cooking,  and 
knowing  that  her  mother  was  apt  to  forget  to  salt  it, 
she  put  in  a  handful  of  salt  and  stirred  it  we]],  so  that 
her  fiitber  would  have  no  occasion  to  find  fiiult. 

Soon  after.  Prudence  passed  through  the  kitchen  on 
her  way  to  the  brewhouse,  "Mother'?  sure  to  have 
forgot  the  aalt,"  said  she,  and  added  a  good  handful. 

Before  long,  Amos  entered,  and  soon  af^«r,  Jamea 
came  in.  Each  of  them  put  in  a  handful  more  salt,  as 
they  had  no  more  iaith  in  tlieir  mother's  remembering  it 
than  Reliance  or  Prudence  had. 

Just  before  dinner.  Farmer  Jones  returned  from  the 
Geld  and  saw  the  pudding  cooking. 

"That  pudding  smells  uncommon  good,"  he  said,  "hut," 
added  the  farmer,  approaching  the  kettle,  "I'll  het  a 
sixpence  tlie  wife's  forgot  to  salt  it,  as  she  always  does. 
.  I  used  to  depend  on  Reliance,  till  she  got  her  head  chock 
full  of  that  young  man  of  hem ;  no  chnnce  of  her 
thinkin'  on't  now.  As  to  Prudence — well,  she  don't 
meddle  much  in  the  cooking ;  so  I'll  put  the  salt  in  my- 
self." And  taking  off  the  lid,  he  flung  in  a  handful 
and  a  half,  stirring  the  pudding  briskly. 

Twelve  o'clock  came,  and  they  all  sat  down  to  tha 
table.  Mrs.  Jones  helped  her  husband  to  a  good  eery- 
inv ;  i,T  he  loved  it  well,  and  had  besides  a  sharp  appe- 
tite.    Just  a  spoonful  he  tofik,  and  leaped  up. 

"  Who  on  earth  salted  this  here  pudding.     It " 

Farmer  Jones  stopped;  he  suddenly  remembered 
Ihat  he  had  salted  it  himself  Just  then  there  was  a 
sreat  noiie  in  the  atabla,  ^^ 
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"  I  aliould  think  that  frisky  coH'b  a-trjin'  to  kick  ia 
the  bara  dimr/'said  be,  and  rushed  out 

The  next  to  trjr  the  pudding  was  Amoe.  No  sooner 
had  he  got  it  in  his  mouth,  than  he  leaped  up  too,  and 
went  off  to  see  what  the  colt  could  be  doing. 

And  each  one,  James,  Beliance,  and  FrudeDoe, 
started  away,  in  like  manner,  leaving  Mn.  Jonea  in 
amazement.  For  each  one,  you  see,  silently  took  credit 
for  the  hard  saltjng, 

"liand  o' mercy  I"  cried  Mra.  Jones,  swallowing  dowi 
her  fint  mouthful.  "This  comes  o' my  having  put  in 
all  that  there  salt.  What  could  I  ha'  been  thinking 
off    But  they  used  to  say  I'd  a  heavy  hand  at  salting." 

The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating. 


THE  DEINKING-HOUSE   OVER  THE  WAY. 
M,  I*  NinriNO. 
The  room  was  cold  and  cheerless  and  bnre, 
With  its  rickety  table  and  one  broken  chair 
And  ita  ciirtainleBs  windows,  with  hardly  a  pane 
To  keep  out  the  snow,  the  wind  and  the  rain. 

A  cradle  stood  empty,  poshed  up  to  the  wall, 
And  somehow  that  seemed  the  saddest  of  all; 
In  the  old  rusty  stove  the  Are  was  dead ; 
There  was  ice  on  the  floor  at  the  foot  of  the  bed. 

And  there,  all  alone,  a  pale  woman  was  lying; 
No  need  to  look  twice  to  see  she  was  dying,— 
Dying  of  want,  of  hnnger  and  cold. 
Bball  I  tell  you  her  stury — the  story  she  toM? 

"No,  ma'am,  I'm  no  better;  my  cough  is  so  bad. 
It's  wearing  me  out  though,  and  that  makes  me  gladj 
For  it's  wearisome  living  when  one's  all  alone. 
And  heaven,  they  tel)  me,  is  just  like  a  home  I 

*  Yes,  ma'am,  I've  a  husband ;  he's  somewhere  about 
I  hoped  he'd  come  In  'fore  the  fire  went  out; 
But  I  guess  he  has  fione  where  he's  likely  to  stay— 
I  mean  to  the  drink  iog-bouse  over  the  way. 
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"TwasnotBoalways;  I  bope yoa  wont tblnk 
Too  hard  of  him,  lady,  it's  only  the  drink. 
I  know  he's  kind-hearted,  for  oh,  how  he  cried 
For  our  poor  little  baby  the  morning  it  died  1 

•  You  see  he  took  sudden,  and  grew  very  bad. 
And  we  had  no  doctor — ray  poor  little  lad  I 
For  his  fatner  had  gone — never  meaning  to  stay, 
I  am  sure — to  the  drin king-house  over  the  way. 

"And  when  h*  came  back  'twaa  far  in  the  night; 
And  I  was  so  tired  and  sick  with  the  fright 
Of  staying  so  long  with  my  baby  alone. 
And  it  cutting  my  heart  with  its  pitiful  moan. 

"  He  waa  crosB  with  the  drink,  poor  fellow  1  I  know 
It  waathul,  not  his  baliy,  that  bothered  him  so; 
But  t.3  swore  at  the  child,  as  panting  it  lay, 
And  went  bock  to  the  drinkiug-faoose  over  the  way. 

"I  beard  the  gateslam,  and  my  heart  seemed  to  freew 
like  tea  in  ray  bosom,  and  there  on  my  knees, 
By  the  fdde  of  the  cradle,  all  shivering  I  stayed ; 
I  wanted  my  mother,  I  cried  and  I  prayed. 
"  Yeiiitwaeeaey, — his  dying;  hejust  grew  more  white 
And  bis  eyes  opened  wider  to  look  for  the  light, 
As  bis  bther  carae  in  'twas  just  break  of  day, 
Game  in  ttom  the  drinking-house  over  the  way. 
"  Yes,  ma'am,  he  was  sober — at  least,  mostly  I  think ; 
Heoften  stayed  that  way  to  wear  off  the  drink. 
I  knew  he  waa  sorry  for  what  he  had  done, 
For  be  set  a  great  store  by  our  one  little  son. 

"And  Btrsight  did  he  go  to  the  cradle-bed  where 
Our  baby  lay  dead,  so  pretty  and  fair. 
I  wondered  bow  I  could  have  wished  him  to  stay 
Where  there  was  a  drinking-house  over  the  way. 
"He  stood  quiet  awhile ;  did  not  understand. 
You  see,  ma'am,  till  he  touched  the  little  cold  hand; 
Oh,  then  came  the  tears  i^nd  he  shook  like  a  leaf. 
And  said  'twaa  the  drinking  bad  made  all  the  grief  I 

"Onr  neighbors  were  kind,  and  the  minister  cam^ 
And  he  talked  of  my  seeing  my  baby  again, 
And  of  the  bright  antcels ;  I  wondered  if  they 
Ooold  see  intt^the  drinkluchoose  over  the  w^t 
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"And  I  thought  when  my  bftby  was  put  in  the  grouad, 

And  the  man  with  his  e^iade  was  shai)iiiB  the  mound, 

If  somelxxly  only  would  lielp  ue  to  aave 

My  hiutbaiid,  who  stood  by  my  side  at  the  grave. 

"If  only  it  were  not  bo  handy, — the  drink. 

The  men  that  make  laws,  lua'am,  sure  didn't  think 

Of  the  hearts  tliey  wmild  break.of  the  flouls  they  would  slaj 

When  they  licensed  that  drinking-house  over  the  way  1 

"  I've  been  wck  ever  since ;  it  cannot  be  long- 
Be  pitiful,  la<ly,  to  hiin  when  I'm  gone  ; 
He  wants  to  do  right,  but  you  never  would  think 
How  weak  a  luan  gniws  when  he's  fon<)  of  the  drink. 

"And  it's  tempting  him  here,  and  it's  t^mjiting  him  tber^- 

Four  placee,  I've  counted,  on  this  very  square, 
Where  a  man  <an  get  wliisky  by  night  anil  by  day, 
Not  to  reckon  the  drinking-housu  over  the  way. 

"There's  a  verse  in  the  Bible  the  miniBterread: 

No  dninkanl  shall  enter  the  kingdom,  it  said ; 

And  be  is  my  husband,  and  I  loved  him  ao, 

And  where  I  am  going  I  want  he  should  go. 

"  Our  baby  and  I  will  both  want  him  there ; 

Don't  you  think  the  dear  Saviour  will  hear  my  prayerT 

And  please,  when  I'm  pitie,  ank  some  one  to  giray 

For  him  at  the  drinking-house  over  the  wav !  " 

—  Mt-lhodlat  l*roUtiata. 


ON  THE  ROAD  TO   DREAMTOWN.  -Eben  K.  Rbxtorb. 

Come  here,  ray  sleepy  darling,  and  climb  U|Kjn  my  knee, 
And  lo  t  all  in  a  moment,  a  truiteil  stei>d  'twill  b<i 
To  bear  you  to  that  country  wliere  troubles  are  forgot, 
And  we'll  set  off  for  Dreamtown, 

Trot. 

Trot, 

Trott 
O  listen '.  Bella  of  Dreamland  are  ringing  soft  and  low  1 
What  a  plea.'wnt.pleasantcountryit  is  tlirongh  which  we  go; 
And  little  nodding  travelers  are  seen  in  every  sjiot. 
All  riding  off  to  Dreamtuwn, 

Trot, 

Trot, 
■  TrotI 
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The  %hts  begin  to  twinkle  above  us  in  the  Ay, 
The  sUr-Umps  that  the  angels  are  hanging  out  on  high 
To  guide  the  drowsy  travelers  where  danger  lurlceth  ant, 
As  thev  ride  off  to  Dreamtown, 

Trot, 

Trot, 

Trot  I 
Snug  in  a  wild-rose  cradle  the  warm  wind  rocks  the  bee ; 
The  little  birds  axe  sleeping  in  every  bush  and  tree. 
I  wonder  what  they  dream  of?  They  dream  and  answer  no^ 
Am  we  ride  by  to  Dreamtown, 

Trot, 

Trot, 

Trotl 

Oor  Joomey's  almost  over.    The  sleepy  town's  in  tdght, 
Wherein  my  drowsy  darling  must  tarry  over  night. 
How  Bdll  it  is,  how  peaceful,  in  this  delightful  spot. 
As  we  ride  into  Dreamtown, 

Trot, 

Trot, 

Trotr 

— IndependenL 


I  observed  a  locomotive  In  the  rwlroad  yards  one  day ; 

It  was  waiting  in  the  roundhouse,  where  the  locomotives 

stay; 
It  was  panting  for  the  journey  ;  it  was  coaled  and  fully 

manned. 
And  it  had  a  box  the  fireman  was  filling  full  of  sand. 
It  appears  that  looomotivee  cannot  always  get  a  grip 
On  their  slender  iron  pavement,  'cause  the  wheels  are  apt 

to  slip ; 
And  when  they  reach  a  slippery  spot  their  tactics  they  com- 

And  to  get  a  grip  apon  the  rait  they  sprinkle  it  with  sand. 
It's  about  this  way  with  travel  along  life's  slippery  track, 
If  your  load  is  rather  heai^  and  you're  always  sliding  back 
(If  a  common  locomotive  yOu  completely  understand,) 
You'll  provide  yourself  in  starting  with  a  good  supply  of 

sand. 
If  year  track  is  steep  and  hilly  and  you  have  a  heavy  grade, 
A.nd  if  those  who've  gone  before  yon  hare  the  rails  quite 

■lij^ieiy  made. 
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If  ydn  ever  reach  the  summit  of  the  upper  table-Uod, 
You'll  find  yuu'll  have  to  do  it  with  a  liberal  use  of  Hand. 

If  you  strike  some  frigid  weather  and  discover  to  your  cost 

That  you're  liable  to  slip  on  a  heavy  coat  of  frost, 

Then   some   prompt,  decided   action  will  be  called  into  de- 

And  you'll  Blip  way  to  the  bottom  if  you  haven't  any  sand. 

You  can  get  to  any  station  that  is  on  life's  schedule  seen. 

If  there's  fire  beneHth  the  boiler  of  ambition's  strong  ma- 
chine, 

And  you'll  reach  a  place  called  Flushtownat  a  rate  of  speed 
that's  grand, 

If  for  all  the  slippery  places  you've  a  good  supply  of  sand. 


"  JUMPED"— THE  STORY  OF  BEN  FARGO'S 
CLAIM.*— T.  P.  MoROAN. 

"  Juat  HB  we  go  to  preas,"  announced  the  New  Bottton 
C^ritm,  in  its  first  issue,  "  we  learn  that  Ben  Fargo's 
claim  has  been  jumped  again.  Ben's  return  is  expected 
to-morrow,  when  we  predict  that  he  will  attend  to  the 
evictioD  in  hia  usual  prompt  and  thorough  manner." 

No  fault  could  have  been  found  with  this  item,  ex- 
cept perhaps  that  it  might  have  been  a  little  indefinite 
to  the  uninitiated.     New  Boston  fully  understood  it. 

"Who's  jumped  it  this  time?"  asked  Colonel  Pride, 
aa  Cy  Hickson  retailed  the  news  to  the  citizens  loung* 
ing  on  the  porch  of  the  Eureka  General  Store. 

"Dun  know,"  answered  the  mail-carrier,  "Didn't 
stop  to  find  out.  Smoke  was  comin'  out  o'  the  shack, 
an'  a  scanlouB-lookin'  linch-piu  wagin  an'  a  pair  o' 
rickety  ole  mulea  was  standin'  by." 

"  Waal,"  predicted  Colonel  Pride,  "  about  five  min- 
utes after  Ben  gits  there,  them  rickety  mules  'II  be  pullin' 
that  scandalouB-lookiu'  wagon  away  from  that  claim," 

"  You  bet ! "  agreed  the  citizens. 

"  'PearB  like  Ben  Fargo's  claim  Is  alius  bein' jumped." 

"  An'  unjumped  juat  as  often,"  said  the  Colonel. 

'  •Tkb  Uup«>i  Wtckl^.  Cupirlgbl,  ISW,  b;  Bup«  indBnithtn. 
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"  Had  to  laugh,  th'other  dny,  as  I  was  riiin'  past," 
said  Mr.  Cy  Hickami.  "  Feller  from  Mizzury  'd  jumped 
tl)c  claim  that  time,  aa'  was  bakiu'  a  joliuny-cake  iii 
Ben'tj  skilleL  '  Five  niinutt's  to  gil  your  jnhuny  out  o' 
my  skillet,' aays  fieu.  'The  ycnr  19(11  will  find  me 
right  yere,'  aays  Miiiury.     Bays  Bi'u, 'Tliis  is  my  daiiii, 

an' '    'Mebby  'twuz   'fore  I  jumiied  it,'  broke  Id 

Mizzury,  turnin'  over  the  johony-cake.  '  Yes,  'u'  'twill 
be  agin  soon's  you  unjump  it,  which  '11  be  in  biiut  three 
minutes,' says  Ben.  'Crack  yer  whip,' says  Mizzury; 
'  I'm  able  fer  you,  I  reckon  ;  'sides,  the  law's  on    my 

ude,  an' '  'Hang  the  law  ! '  broke  in  Ben,  and  sailed 

in.  They  tangled,  an'  in  about  two  minutes  Mizzuty 
found  he'd  meule  a  mistake.  Fer  a  while  I  'lowed  Ben 
'd  drive  his  head  into  the  ground.  Then,  after  tunkin' 
him  around  awhile,  Ben  sut  on  him.  '  Whuee  claim's 
this  now?' says  Ben.  'Your  title  to  it '[tears  to  be  a 
mighty  strong  one,' says  Mizzury.  A  little  later  Miz- 
zury had  his  team  hitched  to  his  wagiu,  an'  was  a-eatjn' 
his  johnny-cake  as  he  druv  away." 

Mr.  Ben  Fargo,  returning  to  New  Boston  the  follow- 
ing day,  became  aware  that  his  claim  had  been  jumped. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  half  aloud,  "  I  am  in  a  hurry  to  get 
to  New  Boston,  but  I  reckon  I  can  spare  time  to  start 
this  jumper  on  his  way.  Not  overly  well  fixed,"  he 
commented,  as  he  left  the  road.  "  Wagon  don't  look 
safe,  and  the  mules  seem  rickety.  But  they  brought  the 
jumper  her^,  and  they've  got  to Hello,  hello,  here!" 

The  presence  of  the  object  that  lie  had  almost  ridden 
over  surprised  him  a  good  deal  more  than  the  presence 
of  the  jumper.  It  was  merely  a  little  grave,  roughly 
rounded  np  in  f.be  midst  of  the  long  prairie-grass.  The 
clods  of  the  ragged  little  mound  showed  that  it  had 
been  there  only  a  short  while.  A  tattered  little  prairie 
rosebuah  had  been  planted  at  the  head  of  the  tiny 
mound.  The  tips  of  its  leaves  had  withered,  and  the 
bloHonis  it  had  borne  at  transplanting  were  yellow  and 
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.eled ;  bat  one  bud  had  opened,  and  the  r^ged  lit- 
tle flower,  striving  i\a  best  to  be  bright  and  pure,  lay  oil 
one  rough  black  clod  of  the  ragged  little  grave, 

"  Baby !  "  Fargo  muttered. 

At  that  moment  a  woman  left  the  ehnck  and  cams 
toward  the  grave.  In  her  hand  ehe  bore  a  cup  of  water. 
Her  eyes  were  swollen.  Fargo  started  aa  he  gaw  her  fece, 
Scarceiy  glancing  at  him,  she  returned  hia  salutation 
and  bent  and  watered  the  r^ged  little  rosebush. 

"  Your  baby?  "  Fargo  asked  awkwardly. 

"  YcH,"  the  woman  answered,  choking  with  her  sup- 
pressed feeling.    "  She  was  all  I  had " 

She  flung  heraelf  prone  on  the  grave,  embraced  the 
little  mound,  and  sobbed  aloud. 

Fargo  looked  uncomfortable.  "  Now  don't  cry  so  I 
I — you — Where's  your  husband?    In  the  shack?" 

"  No,"  lifting  her  face  from  the  clods.  "  He's  dead. 
I  was  on  my  way  home.  The  baby — well,  I  dug  the 
little  grave  myself.  I  had  no  coffin,  and  I  buried  her 
in  her  little  night-gown.  I  cannot  go  on  yet — oh !  it 
seems  as  if  I  never  could  go  I  Maybe  the  owner  would 
not  object  if  I  lived  in  the  shack  a  little  while,  till — 

till "     Fargo   squirmed    uneasily    in    his    saddle, 

"  After  a  little  I  must  start  on  toward  Indiana," 

"  What  part  of  Indiana  ? "  Fargo  blurted. 

"  Champion  County.  The  little  croeg-road  village 
just  below  Fountain ville." 

"  Ever  know  a  blamed  fool  there  named  Fargo  ? " 

"  Ben  Fai^  ?    He  wasn't  a  fool,  though.     He " 

"  Yes,  he  waa,  too  1  Got  mad  at  nothing  I  Ought  to 
have  been  shot  on  the  spot." 

"Nol    He— we " 

"  Mary,  don't  yon  know  me  ? " 

"  Ben  Fargo  I  '' 

"  Yes ;  a  blamed  fool.    Got  mad  at  nothing." 

A  little  later  the  dlspoeaessed  owner  of  the  shack  waa 
smoothing  up  the  mound  that  covered  the  child  of  the 
person  who  had  jumped  his  claim.  And  thejumperaat 
1H1  the  graas  near  by  looking  less  desolate. 
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When,  later,  Mr.  Ben  Fargo  was  paaeing  the  Eureka 
Oeneral  Store,  he  was  stopped  by  Culuiiel  Ptide. 

"Did  the  jumper  cut  up  rusty,  Beu?" 

**  Nope ! "  Fargo  answered,  shortly,  moving  awayl 

"Go  without  trouble? " 

"Nope!"  More  shortly. 

"  Reckooed  he  was  able  for  you  I" 

"  Nope !  "    Farther  away. 

"  Waal,  then,  what  did " 

"Nothing.     There  yet."     Fargo  turned  the  comer. 

Hickson,  the  mail-carrier,  as  he  was  going  from  New 
Boston,  saw  Ben  Fargo  smoothing  the  baby's  grave  and 
marveled  thereat.  When  he  returned  from  the  trip, 
be  retailed  the  news  to  the  prominent  citizeos. 

"  Waal,  I'm  beat,"  announced  Colonel  Pride. 

"  Me  loo,"  agreed  several. 

The  attempt  to  interview  Ben  Fargo  when  next  he 
appeared  was  not  a  brilliant  success.  That  personage 
informed  them,  first,  that  whatever  occurretl  at  his 
claim  was  the  buaioeaB  of  no  one  but  himself,  and  sec- 
ond, that  he  was  both  able  and  willing  to  thrash  any 
man  who  desired  to  make  it  his  business. 

No  one  acknowledged  to  a  degire.  Rut,  one  day  the 
(Xarion  published  the  following  item  of  interest : 

"  Married,  this  morning,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Prouty,  at  the 
claim  given  to  the  bride  by  the  groom,  Mrs.  Mary  Stone 
and  Mr.  Benjamin  Fai^o." 

And  this  time,  Ben  Fargo's  claim  stayed  jumped. 


IN  THE  ELEVATOR.— RoBiRT  C.  V.  Msma. 

Wrmtm  «|jniu%  /nr  Ata  CbOatiDi. 

I'd  rid  tram  far-back  Texas  in  the  spHoK  o'  '49 

Clear  to  Californy  to  grapple  with  a  mine ; 

I'd  l!t  ^tin  the  Mexicans,  and  out  on  the  frontier 

I'd  laid  low  for  the  Injiiia  fur  mor'u  fifteen  year ; 

And  on  Judge  Lynch'a  bench  I'd  wt,  my  ctmntry  to  defend, 

Dispenein'  law  and  order  at  tlie  lariat's  nocsey  end  ; 

Bot  when  Sin'  Mary's  darter  she  p)t  married  in  New  York, 

A  leetle  small  thin  hotel  kid  he  got  in  hie  work. 
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Twas  this  wft^r — ha!    hat    hat    it  makes  me  laugh  dowo 

till  to-day, 
To  thinic  o'  that  there  time  I  reg'lar  give  myself  away. 

You  see,  Sis'  Mary's  hou»e  woa  full  o'  gals  and  beaux  that 

To  Sary  Ella's  weddin',  and  I  knowed  there  wasn't  room 
For  me,  and  so  I  says  to  Sis'  "  Don't  bother,  I'm  as  wtU 
Awsy  from  all  the  fussin';  I'll  go  to  a  hotel, 
But  to-morrow  I'm  on  hand  to  see  a  wedilin'  in  New  York." 

That's  how  that  leeLle  hotel  kid  he  got  in  his  work. 

Says  Sis'  Mary,  "  Dan,"  says  she,  "  you've  pot  a  pile  o'  notes 
In  them  there  trousey's  pockets,  and  there's  aiwaya  lots  o' 

A-Roin'  'bout  in  New  York  to  fleece  the  men  like  you  ; 
So  look  ont,  and  be  keerful,  Dan,  of  everythinp  you  do." 
"  Ho !  Ho ! "  says  I,  "  Sis'  Mary,  I'm  up  to  all  that  pame ; 
We've  bunco-aleerers  West  as  well,  and  all  their  ways  is 

I've  frot  a  ttood  «x-shooter  in  this  hip  o'  mine,  my  dear, 
And  the  bunco  man  that  tackles  me — Welt,  don't  you  have 

A  man  that  knoira  the  West  I  guess  can  take  keer  o'  New 

York." 
And  yet  that  leetle  hotel  kid  he  got  in  bis  work. 

Well,  I  went  into  a  big  hot«l,  ail  plam  and  marble  stone, 
And  a  geot  with  a  big  di'mond  pin  he  says,  in  this  hem 

lone, 
'Number  atbousand  seventy-two,  nine  diphls  uji,  atid  back. 
Press  the  button."     But  I  looked  at  him  ;  1  hadn't  ^t  tho 

knack 
Of  findinpout  what  buttons  meant,  or  wlial  they  hitd  to  do 
With  me  a-gittin'  np  nine  flitihts  to  s  thousand  srventy-two. 
But  a  gent  that  laughed  he  touched  a  spit  up  there  on  the 

Andlheenlawheeiy-queezysound  thatjest  did  beat 'email, 
And  then  an  iron  door  opened  in  a.  leetle  room  all  dark — 
And  then  that  thici  small  hotel  kid  he  got  in  his  work. 

For  a  leetle  small   thin  kid  stood   there  and  asked  me  to 

come  in. 
I  done  it,  and  bang  went  the  door,  and  land  o'  mortal  sin  I 
The  hull  room  ris  up  in  the  air,  and  dark  as  pitch  it  was. 
"  Ho !  Ho  I "  Bays  I,  "  Sis'  Mary  was  right."    I  jest  got  tnt 

my  paws 
By  droppin'  my  old  satchel ;  and  reach>n'  for  my  hip, 
l  gnt  out  my  aix-ehooter.  and  I  hollers,  "  Let  her  rip  I 
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Pm  gBoie  for  bnnco-Bteerers,  Bnd  they're  game  for  me  M  well  j 
The  man  that  tbinkB  he'll  sell  me  1  kinder  think  I'll  Bell; 
You  needn't  swing  your  old  room  up,  terry  firtny'lt  do ; 
You  olleyblaster  image  of  a  kid,  now  what  ails  you?" 
And  I  put  the  muzzle  'gin  the  head  o'  that  there  leetle  kid ; 
He  yelled  out  bloody  murder,  and  down  head-fuet  he  slid ; 
And  all  the  time  that  dark  room  riz  up  and  up,  and  me 
Even  with  the  buiiiM  gan|i  that  run  that  hotel.    See? 
teyal  to  that  thin  screechin'  kid,  "Let  her  down,  pard,  do. 
Let  her  down.    These    leetle   games  I'm  binder   eeein' 

throngh." 
And  then  there  comes  a  bang,  a  smaah,  and  that  room  waa 

let  down, 
The  kid  a-«crcechin'  in  n  fit,  and  I  gnesB  half  the  town 
8landin'  in  the  entry.     1  held  my  ehooter  out. 
And  told  'em  I  seen  through  'em.  At  that  they  give  a  shout, 
And  said  the  room  it  wa'n't  no  room,  but  an  elevator  that 
Took  the  plare  o'  stairs  and  whizzert  yourlpaniipio  the  flat, 
And  — Butlgueaethat'sall.  And  that's  how  in  Ni-w  York- 
Hal  U»'— tbiU  leetle  hotel  kid  he  got  in  his  work. 


THE  BLPSSING  OF  SONG. 
"What  a  friend  we  have  in  Jeaua" 

Sang  a  little  child,  one  day ; 
And  a  weary  woman  listened 

To  the  darliOg'H  happy  lay. 
All  her  life  seemed  dark  and  gloomjr, 

And  her  heart  was  sad  with  care : 
Sweetly  sang  out  baby's  treble : 

"All  our  nins  and  griefs  to  bear." 
She  was  pointing  out  the  Saviour 

Who  could  carry  every  woe ; 
And  the  one  who  sadly  listened 
.  Needed  that  dear  Helper  so  I 
Sin  and  grief  were  heavy  bnrdena 

For  a  fainting  soul  to  bear — 
Bat  the  baby,  singing,  bade  her 

"  Take  it  to  the  Lord  in  prayer," 
With  a  Rimple,  tni.«ting  spirit, 

Weak  and  worn,  she  turned  to  God 
Alking  Christ  to  take  her  burden. 

As  He  was  the  sintier'B  Lord, 
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JeeoB  vas  tbe  only  reAiKe, 

He  coold  bike  her  sin  and  cmre^ 
And  be  blessed  the  weary  woman 

Wben  she  came  to  him  in  prayer. 
And  the  happy  child  still  ainginf^ 

Little  knew  she  bad  a  part 
In  Qod'B  wondrous  work  of  brii^;tDC 

Peace  into  a  tronbled  heart. 


MY  CODHTRY.— L0DI8  8.  Axoroo*. 
Arise,  oh,  my  country !    Arise  in  thy  glory. 

And  tell  to  all  races  thy  mission  sublime; 
Let  poets  and  sages  embellish  thy  Story 

In  letters  of  gold  on  the  pages  of  time. 
lUng  out  tbe  glad  tidings  of  freedom  forever 

To  nations  still  bound  in  the  bonds  of  the  slavey 
And  waken  the  laggards  in  one  more  endeavor 

To  follow  the  path  of  the  free  and  the  brave. 
Peal  forth  the  fcrand  summons  from  tower  and  steepto^ 

mi  every  land  with  the  message  has  rung, 
That  freedom  is  born  in  the  hearts  of  our  people, 

And  liberty  lies  in  our  sweet  mother  tongue. 

All  races  will  Helen— tiiy  people  most  proudly. 

As  patriotism  in  power  awakes. 
Arrayed  in  thy  splendor  then  speak  it  oot  loudly. 

Till  every  fetter  of  tyranny  breaks. 

Where  millions  languish  thy  reliige  then  lend  them, 

And  to  thy  loosed  masses  thy  liberties  teach  ; 
But  while  thou  dost  grandly  a  welcome  extend  them, 

Hold  fast  to  thy  Sabbath,  thy  scbool  and  thy  speech. 
Ring  out  thy  traditions  from  mountain  to  ocean, 

That  all  of  thy  children  remember  the  tale ; 
Inspire  them  with  patriotism's  devotion, 

That  foreign  dominion  may  never  prevail. 
Speak  out,  ob,  my  country '.  The  great  Ood  defend  the^ 

Thy  neople,  thy  language,  thy  sweet  liberty ! 
tinfiirl,  starry  banner!    Our  God  will  befriend  thee — 

The  hope  of  tbe  ages,  tbe  sign  of  tbe  tree. 
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TO  THE  FALACE  OF  THE  KING.*— a  Jisni  Smn. 

CHAKACTIIt& 
KlHO'l  PlDIMtTIB,  No.  L  Soim. 

KlHS'l  DlUSHTU,  Hd.  1.  WoBLDLUnL 

8ur«Drria«icT.  Bduk. 

ifam  road  mppoted  to  branch  off  inio  tevfral  tids  road*.  AH 

eharaeUn  wear  flowing  Tobe»  o/ dueie-clolk;     King's  dattghlen, 

lekiU:    Doubt,  gray;  Self-tufficiencj/,  blue;    Wortdlinet*,  brigliX 

ndi  and  Seom,  deep  ydlow.    Namei  on  sath  or  crowa. 

Enter  ISng't  DaughUn. 

No.  1.  I  wonder  if  this  can  be  the  right  path.  My  mind 
ii  filled  with  doubts.  Let  na  try  another,  dear  eister,  for  it 
seems  to  me  there  must  be  more  than  one  way  leailing  to 
our  Father's  mansion.  Hundreds  are  going  in  lliat  direc- 
tion,  and  liundredR  in  this  ;  they  have  cried  out  to  us  to 
follow  tbem,  and  must  we  go  straight  ahead,  ignoring  tlieir 
invilation?  Suppose  we  follow  the  multitude  for  awhile, 
and  perhaps  we  shall  then  be  able  to  decide  which  is  the 
right  road  to  travel. 

No.  2.  I  have  already  decided.  There  is  hut  one  way 
leading  to  the  King's  house,  and  that  ie  this  pnth  of  love 
and  faith  in  which  we  are  walking.  If  we  turn  aside  either 
to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  we  shall  find  our  way  gradually 
diverging  from  this  one  until  we  are  bo  far  in  the  wrong 
direction  that  we  shall  lose  oui-selvea  in  the  mases  of  temp- 
tation and  sin.  Hark  to  the  voices  of  our  sisters  who  are  in 
advance  of  us. 
Itufitible  ehona  lingt:    "O  Brother,  Life'*  Jonm^  Beginning,'* 

found  m  Ootpd  Hymni,  No.  5;   the  word  tieter  uted  intttad  ol 

No.  1.  It  almost  seems  like  a  warning,  yet  we  could  re- 
tntce  our  steps  if  we  found  that  we  were  wrong. 

No.  2.  But  think  of  the  time  wasted  in  going  and  return- 
ing. Many  a  child  has  shed  bitter  tears  of  re]>enlan(«  over 
time  thus  thrown  away.  Besides,  dear  one,  it  is  far  easier 
to  do  wrong  than  to  undo  it.     When   once   you  start  down 

"•WiilUn  opivHlr  fiJT  [hli~Ciillectlun.  A~~b^ullfii1  ai>il»|[iie  fur  Sunil«J 
8eb»li,  rBtiUid  "Tha  Jaaraar  ot  Lire."  In  Vn.  ra.und  "Tha  VllUce  Sara,* 
IB  Ho.  £1,  an  hT  (he  lUH  anlhor.  *•  well  h  HTin]  iinlleDl  Iiiab  DtelMt 
M  In  (nrlou  KuDbtn  of  tbii  Srrlo. 
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3ill  you  go  with  a  Bwiftness  that  is  alarming,  but  Ui«  Joufw 
ziey  Dp  again,  uh  I  bow  different ! 

Ho.  1.  How  are  we  to  knuw  ihat  these  ntber  paths  lead 
downward  7  I  am  aware  tliat  I>eEtructian  lurks  al  the  bot- 
ton  of  the  liill,  evur  reiidy  to  seize  the  unwary,  but  1  should 
be  vigilant,  aiul  wimn  I  cauirtit  eveo  a  glimpse  of  him,  I 
should  turn  in  haste. 

No.  2.  It  ix  untuife  to  wait  for  that  glimpse.  You  do  not 
know  that  you  wuuld  have  streiiKlh  to  return.  Come,  let  as 
go  on  our  way,  for  delays  are  daii)-erous  to  all  those  who  would 
reach  the  Palat'e of  the  King.  Whatl  hnldintr  back  still? 
Why  are  you  dissatisfied,  sweet  sister?  We  have  traveled 
tills  jiath  hand  in  hand  for  many  hours,  and  thus  far  hav« 
found  in  it  naught  but  peat«  and  happinoHB. 

No.  1.  I  am  afraid  I  mu^t  leave  yon.  1  have  seen  Doubt 
and  slie  lia^  promised  to  bear  me  comjiany.  Toother  we 
will  investigate  these  other  roads,  and  if  I  disciver  that 
she  is  wrong,  I  will  return  to  you.  Farewell,  for  1  see  her 
coming  now.  1  am  filled  with  sorrow  at  thought  of  jiarting 
from  you,  but  Doubt  is  beckoning,  and  I  feel  compelled  to 
obey  her  call. 

Enter  DoubL 

Doubt.  Are  you  ready,  dear  child  ?  Come,  let  us  hasten 
on  our  way,  for  I  have  much  to  say  to  you.  You  have  been 
walking  in  darkness,  but  1  will  lecd  you  into  light 

No.  2.  {holdhig  on(  n  Bible.)  Sisler,  here  are  the  King's 
directions.  Bead  what  lie  says  in  regard  to  our  journey 
thither. 

No.  \,»tiini!t  herniating  hrl'vem  doahl  and lifr  titler. 

Doubt.  You  do  not  know  that  those  directions  were 
written  by  your  Father.  How  can  you  believe  what  yon 
dill  not  witness  with  your  own  eyes  7 

No.  2.  My  heart  tells  me  the  truth.  Besides,  I  know  that 
they  are  the  Kind's  niles,  bccauRC  they  are  the  best  that 
could  be  ma<le  for  any  of  bin  children  who  would  reach 
the  Kingdom  in  safety.  Above  all.  I  know  they  are  my 
Father's  directions,  for  no  other  could  understand  our 
necdn  and  Bhortcomines  as  He  doea.  and,  therefore,  no  one 
else  (Wild  have  written  the  direclions  that  we  require. 

Dotrsr.  (f'ltlnij  the  hnnd  of  No.  1.)  Come,  child,  turn 
aside  to  this  path  with  me. 
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No.  1.  [draaing  away  from  Doubt.)  pRrdon  mo,  friend, 
but,  after  all,  I  find  your  touch  unpleasa^it  I  believe  that  I 
would  bo  wrong  in  Ibtening  to  you.  My  eiater  is  right,  for 
I  felt  happier  when  in  her  corapany. 

DoDFT,  foolish  child!  would  you  court  captivity?  The 
laws  of  that  road  are  made  of  caet-iron.  You  will  be  bound, 
body  and  soul,  to  them,  and^bow  do  you  know  that  in  the 
end  they  will  bring  you  to  your  Father's  house? 

No.  1.    I  must  ask  you  to  leave  me. 

Ho.  2.    Uoyoatiy.)    I  rejoice  with  you,  my  Bbt«r. 
Eml  Doubt,  and  enter  Wortdlinat. 

WoRLDUHEsB.  Why  are  you  lingering  here,  fair  maidensT 
Have  you  found  your  chosen  path  a  stony  one  ?  If  so,  turn 
off  here  with  me  and  I  will  give  you  innumerable  pleasures 
that  you  would  have  missed  had  I  not  come  to  your  rescue. 

No.  I.    Suppose  we  try,  dear  sister,  to  see  what  she  can 

No.  2.  I  think  I  hear  another  warning.  Hearken  to  that, 
and  then  you  can  decide. 

IttvitibU  ehoTUi  ting*  one  vene  of  "  Cliralian,  Walt   CarffvUy," 
Oo^>d  Hymnt,  No.  5,  »abAilutir\g  aiaer  for  Clirittian. 

No.  1.  Yea,  I  was  wrong  again.  Worldliness,  1  have  na 
need  of  you.    Pray  depart. 

Exii  W'orUUincii*,  and  enter  Seom. 

BcoBif.  1  see  you  are  waiting  for  me.  and  you  do  wisely. 
Yon  must  give  up  all  those  silly  tboujihts  and  beliefs  that 
you  have  had  in  the  past,  and  learn  of  me.  I  am  surprised 
to  find  yon  lingering  for  one  moment  in  thia  dull  and  stu- 
pid path. 

No.  1.  Now  I.  feel  assured  that  you  are  wrong.  This  path 
is  neither  dull  nor  stuflu.  My  exi>erience  here  haa  been  a 
happy  one,  yet  I  sometimes  fear  that  we  may  not  he  going 
In  the  right  direction  to  our  Father's  house.  However,  we 
mn  have  nothing  to  do  with  you,  S<^orn,  for  our  Father  in 
His  letters  has  warned  us  of  your  coming,  and  ynu  may  as 
well  begone.  You  are  a  tool  of  Satan  and  would  take  us 
further  from  the  King's  I'alace. 

ScOBV.  (turning  to  No.  2.)  And  will  you  not  come 
wilh  me? 

No.  2.  I  must  refune  also.  I  am  going  etrtight  onward  1b 
the  path  of  Love  and  Faith. 
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ScoBN.  After  all,  you  are  but  a  pftir  of  lunatics,  and  I  am 
well  rid  of  you.  {ExiL 

No,  2.  And  now  you  will  agrea  with  me  that  we  ought  to 
continue  oar  journey.  Precious  time  is  going  while  wa 
dally  with  the  tempter.    Will  you  come? 

No.  1.  One  moment.  Here  comes  Self-aufficlency.  Sh» 
looks  pleasant ;  perhaps  her  path  is  an  easier  one  than  this. 


SiLF.  Ferbape  you  wonder  why  1  am  bo  late  in  seeking 
you,  dear  children.  My  only  excuse  is  that  I  have  been  on 
errands  of  mercy.  I  have  fed  the  hungry,  clothed  the 
nakod,  and  comforted  the  sorrowing.  I  even  tarried  to  re- 
bube  the  sinner,  and  all  my  way  along  I  found  some  good 
deed  to  accomplish.  I  have  heard  of  you.  You  are  on  the 
way  to  your  Father's  HouHe  and  do  not  feel  sure  of  the 
way.  Perhaps  you  would  reach  it  by  following  this  path, 
but  you  need  a  change.  I,  too,  expect  to  reach  the  King's 
Palace  and  in  my  own  way.  My  good  deeds  will  take  me 
there,  »o  you  nepd  not  be  afraid  to  follow  me.  Do  you  see 
that  gate  in  the  distance?  Can  you  read  the  words  thai 
tell  of  the  qualifications  required  to  gain  entrance  7  A 
moral  life,  a  clean  record,  a  charitable  disposition.  Yon 
have  all  of  these,  so  you  must  come  with  me. 

No.  1.  Yes,  you  are  right ;  you  make  me  feel  satisfied 
with  myself.  I  understand  now  that  we  have  already 
earned  tbe  right  to  our  Father's  Mansion.  Come,  sister, 
yon  will  accompany  her,  I  am  sure. 

No.  2.  Never,  and  I  implore  you  not  to  listen  to  the 
Tempter.  Think  of  our  Father's  goodness  to  us.  Would 
you  torn  from  His  love  to  that  oC  ^tf-sufficiency  ? 

No.  1.  I  am  not  turning  from  him.  I  am  only  taking 
another  path  to  His  Enlace.  All  through  His  directions 
He  commands  us  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  those  who  are 

No.  2.  But  He  do^  not  tell  ns  that  tbe  road  on  wliich 
our  good  actions  are  esteemed  above  His  love  will  lead  us 
to  tbe  Kingdom.  List  to  some  of  his  words,  (Ara(ii/roDi£j£2f,) 

"  If  sinners  entice  thee,  consent  thou  not .    Walk  not 

thou  in  the  way  with  them." 

"  E*nnder  the  path  of  thy  feet,  and  let  all  tbv  ways  tw 
•atabliahed." 
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"  Turn  not  to  the  right  h&nd  nor  t«  the  left ;  remore  th; 
ibot  from  evil," 

"Obey  my  voice,  and  walk  in  the  way  that  I  have  com- 
manded you,  that  it  may  bo  well  unto  you." 

"To  love  Him  with  all  the  heart,  and  with  all  the  under- 
standing, and  with  all  the  aoul,  and  with  all  the  Btreiigth,ii 
more  than  burnt  offerings  and  sscrificee." 

"  Though  I  apeak  with  the  tonguea  of  men  and  of  augel^ 
though  I  have  the  gift  of  prophecy  and  understand  all 
myBteries,  thot^^  I  bestow  all  my  goode  to  feed  the  poor, 
and  tbongh  I  give  my  body  to  be  burned,  and  have  not 
love,  it  proflteth  me  nothing." 

Do  you  see,  dear  Bister,  it  is  only  tbrongh  love  to  the 
Father  that  we  can  reach  our  Home?  And  if  we  have  that 
love  we  will  follow  Hie  directions.  Then  seek  that  first 
and  these  good  deeds  will  be  added  nnto  aa. 

No.  1.  (lurmTxg  from  3d.f-«\iffiaeney.)  My  time  of  waver- 
ing Is  past  I  can  see  my  weak,  sinful  self  in  the  true  light 
DOW,  and  I  know  that  nothing  but  a  Father's  love  will  lead 
me  aright.  Had  I  not  neglected  the  reading  of  His  Word, 
I  should  never  have  listened  to  the  voice  of  the  tempter. 
Come,  dear  sister,  we  will  continne  our  journey, and  though 
temptations  assail  us,  we  will  be  able  to  say  with  the  saint 
of  old,  "By  the  word  of  thy  lips,  I  have  kept  me  from  the 
path  of  the  Destroyer." 

(  YfhiU  the  U  tpeakijtg,  Douhi,  WorldUneu,  and  Scorn  appear  in 
Ou  bachground,  at  ihoagh  undecided  whether  to  vtntare  for- 
vmrd.  At  Hie  latt,  Self-tufficUncy  dinkt  away,  the  King'* 
Daughteri  tland  hand  in  hand,  and  the  curtoin  ^aidyfalit  at 
At  imntibU  ekorat  singt,  "The  Palace  of  the  King,"  Oonpd 
Hymnt  No.  2,  page  B3,  ehUdren  haxig  tabttitaled  far  pUgrimt. 


THE  CHURCH  IS  LUCRE  HOLLOW.— Louis 


The  brethering  In  Lucre  Hollow  were  disturbed  a  beep  in 

For  they  was  a-goin'  backward,  and  the  salary  was  behind. 
They'd  promised  the  preacher  when  he  come,  four  hundred 

dollars  a,  year 
But  the  WSJ  thingD  was  a-goin'  soowea  sumthin'  out  td 
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They  hadn't  pade  two  hundred  yit,  »n'  the  year  was  aearljr 
And  liow  to  git  the  balance  up,  waa  what  they  were  wor- 

The  preacher,  he  was  povcrTiil ;  his  Bermone  had  the  ring 
Of  solid  (jospel  preachiii';  tliey  Wfire  juat  the  very  thing. 
He  didn't  give  'era  flowers,  fer  to  look  at  an'  be  saved  ; 
To  feed  on,  or  Ui  smell  at,  fcr  to  lift  up  the  depraved ; 
But  he  give  'em  goBpel  wittlea,  spreadin'  a.  tetnptin'  store, 
Enufffor  each,  euuff  fer  alt,  ennff  for  evermore. 
I  never  seen  a  preacher  yit  have  such  a  winnin'  knack — 
If  a  wanderln'  sheep  'ud  git  aatray,  sumhow  he'd  bring  it 

back; 
He'd  git  around  among  the  fokes  with  moet  amaiin'  vim, 
An'  whether  they  was  rich  or  poor,  it  made  no  odds  to  him. 
But  they  waa  all  a-Htewin',  fer  the  money  didn't  cum, 
An'  there  waa  a  heep  o'  talkin',  Jiet  liow  to  raise  the  Bum, 
They  called  a  'fiahel  meetin' ;  Deekin  Pinch-Qold,  he  was 

He  had  Iota  an'  lots  uv  money,  but  he'd  mity  little  ta  spare. 
He  riz,  an'  sed  he  wanted  fer  U>  tell  the  'Hshel  board 
WewUH   pay  in' too   much   sal'ry,   more'n   we   really  CDUld 

afford. 
Saya  he,  "We've  raised  two  liundred,  jisa  dollar  fer  ua  each; 
But  to  pay  four  hundred  dollars  is   jis  more'n  we  kin 

Then  there  waa  Deekin  Bloui-Jiard,  he  waa  setUn'  in  the 

He  had  sum  Bible  notions  that  seemed  a  little  queer. 

He  said  he  'greed  that  preachers  needed  witlles,  clothes  an' 

fhoes, 
"  But  tliey  orter  preach   fer  nuthin' ,  coa  they  say  they 

daren't  refuse." 
Why,  says  be,  "  Paul  got  no  sal'ry,  and  he  even  paid  bla 

An'  he  preached,  an'  preached  fer  nuthin' ,  an'  he  didn't 

Then  Doctor  FM-hig  t\7.  to  speak,  an'  he  hove  a  heavy  rfgli. 
An'  saya  he,  "  The  trouble's  here.  Onr  preacher  is  too  dry. 
He's  way  behind  the  living  age.  he's  neither  learned  nor 

choice; 
He  mingles  with  the  poor  too  much,  and  has  a  horrid  VOic«{ 
His  grammar  is  outrafreous;  his  articulation  poor; 
Gesticulation  awkward,  too  shocking  to  endure. 
The  times  demand  a  cultured  head,  and  l(^ic  without  flaws, 
A  pious  heart  iniiy  be  all  right ;  we  want  a  man  that  dratut," 
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Then,  Deekin  Savf-aH  got  the  floor ;  eaye  he,  "  Don't  think 

me  mall ; 
The  reason  things  are  going  wrong,  we're  spendin'  too 

mudi  cafth. 
We  spent  five  dollars  to  earpet  tlie  Oitoi— that  was  a  heavy 

Us; 
An'  now  we've  giv  five  dollars  more  to  them  heathen 

Chinee  chapti. 
That's  the  way  our  money  goes,  a-sondin'  it  all  away 
To  feed  them  fellereo'er  the  seas;  no  wonder  we've  nolhin' 

lo  pay. 
I've  told  the  brethenng  time  and  agin,  it  seemed  bo  plaguey 


year." 
An'  now,  thinks  I,  it's  my  turn  to  give  a  wo'd  or  two; 
Fer  I  felt  my  blood  a-blUn'  so,  I  couldn't  keep  my  pew. 
"  Brethering,"  says  I,  "  fer  foriy  years  I've  trod  the  King's 

highway. 
An'  I  never  heerd  until  to-night,  religion  didn't  pay. 
I'lL  tell  you  what  the  matter  is,  this  uhurcli  in  luein'  breath, 
Fer  tryin' to  keep  the  meetin's  up.  by  starvin"em  to  death. 
Now  wind  is  good  to  blow  with  ;  but,  I've  found  it  was  the 

rule. 
If  yer  want  to  run  a  raleroad  tn^n,  yer  got  to  have  som« 

fule. 
How's  the  preacher  goin'  to  preach,  if  yer  give  him  nuthin' 

to  eat? 
Kin  he  git  fat  on  nulhln'  while  you  must  have  yer  meat? 
Von  have  yer  homes  of  jilenly,  an'  yer  slocka  an'  bunds  an' 

But  yon  love  yer  clinkin'  dollars  more'n  you  do  the  church's 

needs. 
I  tell  you,  if  yer  want  to  git  to  heaven,  by  and  by, 
Ye'd  better  loose  yer  parse-strings  fer  yer'll  imve  to  when 

yer  die. 

"Git    yer  pocket-books  converted  1    Let   the   church    be 

warmed  an'  fed  I 
An'  yer'll  not  be  goin'  backward,  but  yer'll  git  away  ahead. 
Why  the  Lord  won't  let  you  ftllera  git  loo  near  the  golden 

gati, 
Fer  ye'd  coin  it  into  dollars  to  increase  yer  real  estate : 
Oittin'  dollars  will  not  save  you  -,  what's  the  nae  of  hoardia' 

then? 
Quit  yer  pinchin',  atop  complainin',  pay  yer  debts  lik* 

oonest  men." 
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EEFBEN  JAMES. 

Three  ships  of  war  had  Preble  when  be  left  the  Naples 

And  the  knightly  king  of  Naples  lent  bim  seven  galleys 

And  never  since  the  Argo  floated  in  the  middle  sea 
Such  noble  men  and  valiant  have  sailed  in  company 
As  the  men  who  went  with  Preble  to  the  siege  of  TripolL 
Stewart,  Bainbridee,  Hull,  Decatur,  how  tlieir  names  ring 

out  like  gold  I 
lAwrence,  Porter,  Trippe,  Macdonongh,  and  a  score  as  trne 

and  bold ; 
Every  star  that  lights  their  banner  tells  the  glory  that  they 

But  the  common  sailor's  glory  ia  the  splendor  of  the  sun. 

Beuben  James  was  first  to  follow  when  Decatur  kid  aboard 

Of  the  lofty  Turkish  galley  and  in  battle  broke   his  SWOrd. 

Then  the  pirate  captain  smote  him,  till  his  blood  was  run- 
ning fast, 

And  they  grappled,  and  they  struggled,  and  they  felt  beeida 
the  Diast. 

Close  behind  him  Keuben  battled  with  a  dosen,  undie- 
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t  broke  his  sword-arm,  and  he  dropped  the  use- 
less blade. 
Then  a  swinging  Turkish  sabre  clove  his  left  and  bronght 

Like  a  gallant  bark,  dismasted,  at  the  mercy  of  the  foe. 
Little  mercy  knows  the  corsair,  high  his  blade  was  raised 


lav. 

"Help  I"  the  Turkish  leader  shouted,  and  his  trusty  com- 
rades sprung, 

And  his  scimitar  like  lightning  o'er  the  Yankee  captua 
swnng. . 

Reuben  James,  disabled,  armlessr  saw  the  sabre  flash  on 

Saw  Decatur  shrink  before  it,  heard  the  pirate's  taunting 

cry; 
Saw,  in  half  the  time  I  tell  it,  how  a  sailor  brave  and  true 
Still  might  show  a  bloody  pirate  what  a  dying  man  can  do. 
Quick  he  struggled,  stumbling,  sliding  in  the  blood  around 

his  feet. 
As  the  Turk  a  moment  waited  to  make  vengeance  doubly 

sweet. 
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BwUt  the  Bftbre  fell,  bat  8wif1:«r  bent  the  Milord   bead 

And  on  hie  derencetess  forehead  Eeuben  Jamea  received 

the  blow. 
So  w«  mved  our  brave  Decatur ;  ao  the  common  sailor 

So  the  love'that  n^oves  the  lowly  lifts  the  great  to  fiuue  and 

pride. 
Tet  we  grudge  him  not  hie  honors,  for  whom  love  like  tbia 

bad  birth, 
For  God  never  ranks  hia  Bulora  by  the  register  of  earth. 
—Button  Piiot. 


A  CHRISTMAS-TIDE  SHADOW.— Norm a.n  Howasd. 

Wrmm  aprtMlt  for  (Ui  OMtOkm. 

He  was  standing  on  the  comer. 

As  the  snow  came  gently  down; 

While  the  wind  was  keenly  blowing 

Over  road  and  field  and  town. 

He  had  naught  on  earth  to  cbeer  hlna. 

Save  his  fiddle  and  his  bow  ; 

By  which  he  earned  a  pittance 

From  the  passers  to  and  fro. 

Twas  the  merry  eve  of  Christmas, 

And  the  old  man  quaked  with  fear 

When  ronghly  told  to  "  move  along 

And  keep  the  sidewalk  clear." 

"Aye,  'move  on,'  'move  on,'  he  rautt«rad. 

Creeping  tremblingly  away, 

"Yea,  'move  on,'  'move  on'  forever. 

Without  a  rest  or  stay," 

And  the  old  man  wept  and  shuddered 

As  he  thought  of  days  gone  by ; 

While  the  wind,  in  moumfjl  cadenc«i 

Seemed  to  whisper  from  on  high. 

Then  his  icy  fingers  quivered, 

Aa  he  clutched  the  well-worn  boip ; 

And  his  moist  eyes  shone  and  glistenad 

ThroDgh  the  darkness  cold  and  low. 

Oh  the  wondrous,  wailing  moidc 

That  thrilled  the  midnight  air, 
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Bespoke  id  awful  harmoDj 
The  depths  of  wild  despur  I 

And  the  Bun  on  Christmas  morning; 
Shiniii);  brightly  over  all, 
Kissed  the  furni  of  one  whoee  spirit 
Had  "  moved  ou  "  be/ond  recaU. 


THE  SQUIRE'S  ROOSTER.*— W.H.  Nsiix. 

out  VlOt  Pilar  hid  burn  falnxt  to  ohlte>uh  lh<  gquln'l  «lltr.  AOrr  Ibt 
)ob  VH  fluialuHl  lUil  Iba  bid  nrgru  hid  diMpiound,  It  iwfouad  Uwl  oh 
of  the  Hrjuln'icJioJcnlcaDilcn  hiddig>ip]i«uHliJa>,  The  Sqnlra  nUed  rpna 
Uw  oM  nwD  la  ImeillgiU  tLa  luitUr,  ud  Ilia  fuJtuiiliia  ooiitmmiIub  «••  Ua 

"  Uncle  Peter,  I  find  that  after  you  finished  n hit» 
washing  my  cellar  aod  had  gone  home,  that  one  of  my 
finest  roosters,  a  black  Java,  baa  disappeared ;  do  you 
know  anything  of  it?" 

"  For  de  Ian'  sakes.  Squire ;  did  you  dun  loose  dat 
prime  rooster ;  dat  fellow  dat  held  his  head  so  high 
ADd  crowed  like  to  split  his  pidea  open  ?  I  dun  hear 
a  fox  bark  de  udder  night,  and  I  shouldn't  be  s'prized 
but  what  he  got  dat  bird  and  eat  him  up.  Maru 
For  he  mighty  fond  of  poultry,  sah  I " 

"Yes,  and  bo  is  an  old  negro  I  knon  of." 

"Tel  hel  hel  Squire,  you  dun  mean  mefo'suakT 
Yea  indeedy,  I'm  powerful  fond  of  chicken,  but  it'a 
been  auoh  a  long  time  since  I  had  oae  dat  I  clear  forgets 
how  bim  tastes.' 

"  Well,  Uncle  Peter,  how  did  my  rooster  taste,  eh  ?  " 

"(Jolly,  Squire,  how  I  know  dat?  Vou  is a-pokin' 
fun  at  de  ole  man.  Dcre  aint  been  no  «gn  ob  a  chickea 
round  yere  for  de  lass  free  months." 

"  Hum,  but  how  do  you  account  for  all  of  those  fei^ 
thera  being  in  your  rubbish  heap,  there?" 

"  Fedders !  I  reckon  dat  my  ole  woman  dun  empty 
a  ole  ledder  bed  out  dar ;  she's  a  been  a-goin'  to  fro 
dat  ar"  ole  bed  away  since  Chria'muss." 

"  But  look  !   some  of  those  feathers  belong  to  that 
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Mentical  rooeter  of  mine;  see,  there  are  the  beantifiil 
tul  feathers ;  I  would  recognizti  iheiu  amoU(f  a.  hundred." 

"  Wiil  I  dticliir'  to  goodiiesfl,  if  dem  aint  de  fedders  of 
dat  ole  bird  fb'  euah.     Huw  did  tliey  come  dar  ?  " 

"  Uncle  Pet«r,  I  am  aurprised  that  you,  a  member  of 
church  and  a  deacon,  too,  should  he  guilty  of  etealiag 
my  rooster." 

"Deed  Bquire,dere  am  sonieniiatake about disyere — 
I  aint  hftb  de  faintest  rememberation  of  taking  dat 
chicken.  I  calculate  dat  dat  ar'  bird  must  a  flew  ober 
yere  and  got  caught  in  de  wire  fence  and  he  scraped  all 
de  feddera  ofien  him  tryin'  to  git  loose." 

"  Uncle  Peter,  I  don't  believe  anything  of  the  kind 
You  stole  my  chicken." 

"  Wal  Squire,  if  you  say  dat  I  dun  tuck  him,  ob 
course  I'se  )[0t  to  gib  in  to  you — ebbrything  seems  to 
look  agin  mo,  fo'  suah.  But  Squire,  dar  were  exteni-ga- 
ting  circuniKances,  snh  I  dat  whitewashing  was  'xponai- 
ble  for  de  wnole  aflair." 

"Oh,  of  course,  if  you  had  not  whitewaah<>H  mj 
cellar,  yoii  would  not  have  been  tempted  to  steal  the 
chicken ;  »  very  lame  excuse,  very." 

"'Deed,  aah,  de  'gredienta  in  dat  ar  whitewash  waa 
de  cause  ob  all  de  trubble." 

"Oh,  come,  Uncle  Peter,  you  are  drawing  the  long  bow." 

"  No  indeedy  I  aint.  Squire,  I'm  a  telling  youse  d« 
goe-pell  truff.    It's  all  on  account  ob  dat  ar  glue" 

"Glue  I" 

"  Yes,  sah  ;  de  glue  what  1  dun  use  in  dat  ar  whitfr 
wash,  sab  1 " 

"  Now  Peter,  what  in  the  woild  has  glue  to  do  with 
your  Btealing  that  chicken  ? " 

"Jist  wait  one  minnit.  Squire,  and  I'll  'phun  de 
whole  circumfencee  of  dat  ar  thing.  Youse  see  it  war 
like  dis ;  I  war  a  whitewashing  your  cellar  jess  so  and 
I  put  in  dat  ar  whitewash  some  ob  de  bestest  glue 
what  I  could  find,  to  make  him  stick  to  de  wall  ao  dM 
he  wont  rub  ofien  on  your  clothes." 
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"  Well — how  about  the  rooeter  I " 

"  I'm  a  coiuid'  to  dat.  Squire,  juat  waita  little  minni^ 
I'll  tell  you  'bout  dat  ar  thing  to  your  'tire  satiB&ctory, 
dat  I  will.  When  I  got  froo  dat  job  iu  your  cellar  and 
vae  a  gwine  home,  1  dun  seed  dat  ar  rooster  was  loose 
outen  de  chicken  ya'd ;  so  I  ketched  him  to  fro  him 
back  agin,  and  den  Squire,  what  you  think  dun  hap- 
pen ?  Dat  ar  rooster  dun  stick  to  my  fingers ;  'deed  he 
did — kaae  vhy?  De  glue  ob  dat  ar  whitewash  was  all 
ober  ray  han's,  and  dem  fedders  dun  stick  so  tight  dat  I 
couldn't  git  dat  fowel  ofien  my  ban's,  no  how;  den  I  went 
home  to  my  ole  woman,  Mandy,  an'  axed  her  te  git  dat 
rooster  offen  my  ban's,  kase  I  knowed  dat  ynn  set  great 
stere  by  dat  bird.  She  tried  an'  she  tried,  an'  some 
ob  de  fedders  come  out ;  den  I  tried  an'  tried  an'  mo' 
fedders  come  out;  den  we  tried  to  scrape  him  often  wid 
a  knife  and  mo'  fedders  came  out ;  den  ne  tried  scald- 
ing water  and  mo'  ob  dem  fedders  came  out,  at  lass 
when  I  gut  my  ban's  loosen  dat  ar  bird  was  stripped 
bare.  Den  I  set  him  outen  ob  de  door  and  dun  shooed 
him  home," 

"  What !  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  set  that  bird, 
bereft  of  hia  feathers,  outside  of  your  door  and  expected 
him  to  go  home?  " 

"  Deed  I  did,  Squire,  and  I  war  mighty  s'prised  dat 
he  didn't  go " 

"Well,  I  ivould  have  been  more  surprised  if  he 
hadn't  stayed,  since  you  had  your  hands  on  him — ^but 
how  came  it  that  Mandy  roasted  that  rooster." 

"  Dat  war  another  a'prise  to  me,  Squire ;  I  thought 
dat  dat  ar  rooster  had  dun  gone  home,  and  when 
Mandy  she  dun  bring  him  in  on  a  platter,  all  brown, 
will  de  Juice  a  running  outen  him  and  a-smellin'  si) 
good,  I  nearly  fainted  wid  amazement  I  'spostulated 
wiff  Mandy  and  refused  to  eat  ob  him,  deu  she  dun 
hypertized  me " 

"  Hypnotized  you ;  what  do  you  mean,  you   rascal  T " 

"  'Deed  she  did.  Squire,  she  put  dat  dar'  fowel  on  d« 
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table  and  made  dem  meetermariied  passes.  She  deo 
mestermarized  rae  wiff  her  eyes — so ;  den  she  niester- 
manzed  me  wiff  her  fingers — so ;  and  den  she  meeter- 
marized  me  wiff  her  mouf— so  ;  till  I  couldn't  resist  de 
spell,  and  I  helps  eat  dat  rooster  up." 

"  Uncle  Peter,  I  am  ashamed  of  you  ;  trying  to  put 
the  blame  upon  your  good  old  wife ;  I  ought  to  put  you 
in  jail,  but  for  her  sake  I  wont.  Now  lei  me  see,  the 
bill  for  whitewashing  my  cellar  amounts  to  three  dol- 
lars and  fifty  cents ;  you  can  whistle  for  your  money; 
the  rooster  balances  the  account." 

"  'Deed,  Squire,  I  wasn't  at  all  'sponsible  for  what  I 
did  ;  dat  ar  glue  an'  dat  ar  hypertizem  was  de  cause 
ob  me  takin'  dat  ar  rooster.  Dat's  de  whole  trufi',  for 
I'm  a  memba'  of  church  in  good  standin'." 

"Uncle  Peter, you  may  be  a  first-class  church  mem- 
ber, but  you  are  also  a  fi^stK^lass  liar — good  day." 

"  Phew!  dat  was  a  mighty  hard  scratch  to  git  outen 
dat  scrape.  Dat  lams  me  a  lessin;  I'll  nebber  steal 
anodder  one  of  de  Squire's  chickens  agin,  as  long  as  I  lib." 

TWO  MEN.— Chabub  Noble  GsBOoaT. 

One  was  a  kin;;,  and  wide  donuun 

He  ruled  as  his  siree  had  done; 
A  wooden  hovel,  a  bed  of  pain, 

Belonged  to  the  other  one. 
The  king  was  ill  and  the  world  was  sad — 

But  the  monarch  languished,  the  monarch  died ; 
The  beggar  was  sick  unto  death,  but  he  liad 

No  one  to  watch  at  bis  low  bedside. 
Then  under  the  minster  the  king  was  laid. 

While  o'er  him  the  marbles  were  piled ; 
But  a  shallow  grave  in  the  fields  was  made. 

By  careless  hands,  for  poverty's  child. 
Bnt  now  there  are  thoee  who  profoundly  declare 

If  you  opened  the  tomb  and  th<!  grave, 
You  could  not  distinguish,  nhalever  your  carc^ 

The  dust  of  the  king  and  the  slave. 
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XUE  UQUOR-SELLER'S  DREAM  *-Ellbn  MimitAr. 

Cbaractrbs  BBTuaBNTED. 

lAqaor-i^tr  Herald. 

Earth.  Ocean. 

Sty.  StaU. 

Oiurch.  f^end. 

Ouardian  AngeL 

SciNK.— JV  landirtrd  at  hi»  countrr—fill»  bnUln.  rimwt  and  at* 
Tangu glanet,' ftC;  then  puis  ki* head  on  the  coiiiiUr  mnteep. 
AU  mho  enler,  but  ilu  laul,  form  a  temicirde  on  the  Itft.  Ike 
Heraid  riandt  at  extreme  left.  Motlier  Earth  enter*  robed  tn 
green,  arms  Uiden  wUii  fruit,  a  sickle  in  her  hand. 

Herald.    S«y8  Mother  Earth: 
Earth.  1  vow,  I  vow 

That  every  man  or  woman 

Who  takee  my  grapes,  or  takea  my  j»m 
To  make  a  drink  inhuman. 

My  worm  shall  fallen  on  his  heart, 
My  earthquakes  spoil  his  sleeping, 

No  green  thing  grow  a-near  his  grave. 
But  gruesome  things  come  creeping. 
Iht  Ocean  eiitert,  in  long  ttoeeping  robe  qf  blue. 
Herald.      The  Ocean  lifte  bis  mighty  voice: 
Oeean.  Tlie  man  who  drugs  his  Tcllow 

And  leaves  him  like  a  sinking  wredc 

Upon  the  raging  billow, 
Oh  I  fling  him  to  my  lowest  depths 

And  to  a  millstone  bind  him. 

That  in  the  awful  judgment  day 

The  reapers  may  not  find  him. 

The  Sty  enters,  teith  crotm  of  ttar$. 
Herald.     The  soft  Sky  speaks  from  douds  of  gr%jt 
fitjr.  And  can  it  be,  I  wonder, 

That  man  can  kill  his  neighbor's  soul 

And  him  from  heaven  siindfir. 

•WrittM  eiprxwl;  r.ir  Ibia  CaUH:tl»n.  HIa  Hum;  hu  conlribuU.*  to  tbia 
■nisi,  "Hwimrtion  Morn," -&«a  und  Jmcob,"  *■  Ciln.  Aiiclenl  and  Mo* 
m,"  mi  oUiir  IXMitKul  druuUe  akitolHa. 
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Ah  I  never,  never,  ehftll  his  feet 
My  holy  arch  come  dimbinp;. 

And  never,  never,  hear  my  bells 
The  soug  of  welcome  chiming. 

Ihe  Stale  enten  with  itt  uiual  lymbol. 
EenUd.      The  SUto  cries  out: 
State.  Than  evil  man, 

And  ihall  iny  |ieople  grovel 
In  poverty  and  wretched  plight. 

In  man;  a  dreary  hovel, 
That  thou  mayut  Haunt  alonn  tho  way 

And  rear  thy  costly  palace? 
My  penitentiary  at  last 
Shall  touch  thy  cnnsdence  calloua 

He  Qiurch  enten,  in  white,  wilh  croa. 

Herald.      The  Church  looks  on  with  troubled  eyea, 

Her  white  robes  backward  holding: 
Oatrth.      And  does  he  tempt,  and  does  he  steal 
The  sheep  from  out  my  folding? 
Oh,  from  my  high  and  holy  things. 

The  taint  of  evil  banish 
And  let  the  tempter's  evil  art 
In  shadowing  darkness  vanish. 

Th<  Ovardirm  A  ngd  enbrt,  vrith  tohile  robe,  wijtgi  and  a 

Herald      His  Guardian  Angel  nionrnfiiUy 

Lifts  up  a  hand  atteating ; 
AnffH         I've  reasoned  with  him  day  and  nighty 
I've.warned  him  without  resting; 
Now  time  to  weep  and  time  to  pray- 
That  time  is  his  no  longer ; 
His  gains  are  dust,  his  sands  have  ran 
For  Heaven  than  man  is  stronger. 

Enter  a  form  veiiedin  Maek  from  head  lo  fooL 


limd  {to  eirele,  viho  draw  back).    Bland  hack  a  sraca. 
And  let  me  claim  my  agenU 
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Too  close  I  do  not  care  to  come 
To  your  white,  holy  pageant. 
This  man  has  done  my  work  bo  well, 

Has  filled  my  pit  witb  wailinf;, 
Tib  time  that  he  should  go  to  join 
His  customers'  bewailing. 
AU  tlovAy  rttire,  or  withdrawn  to  back  of  stage  at  the  U^uor-ttUer 

lifU  hit  head  and  springs  to  his  fed. 
lAmar-tetler  {exeiUdly,  bid  imprettively). 

Twaa  but  a  dream— to  show  my  crime. 

Thank  God  1  the  lesBon  comes  in  lime. 

tft  htgiju  hurriedly  to  empty  hU  boUUi,  Utah  the  gUu»t»   and 

M  them  with  water,  etc.,  glancing  round  now  and  Htm  OM  ^ 

•e  Ihoaght  he  saw  the  nlent  cirek,  at  Cialam  Jail*. 


"  FAULTLESS."— Mas.  Hmkick  Jofnbon. 

"  Faultless  in  his  glory's  presence  I  " 

All  the  soul  within  me  stirred, 
All  my  heart  reached  up  to  heaven 

At  the  wonder  of  that  word. 
"Able  to  present  me  bultleas? 

Lord,  forgive  my  doubt,"  I  cried ; 
"Thou  didst  once,  to  loving  doubt,  show 

Hands  and  feet  and  riven  side. 
"  Oh,  for  me  build  up  some  ladder, 

Br^ht  with  golden  round  on  round. 
That  my  hope  this  word  may  compass, 

Reaching  Faith's  high  vantag^f^uod." 
Praying  thus,  behold,  my  ladder, 

Reachinf;  unto  perfect  day. 
Grew  from  out  a  simple  story 

Dropped  by  some  one  in  the  way. 
Once  a  queen — so  ran  the  story — 

Seeking  &r  for  something  new. 
Found  it  in  a  mill,  where,  strangely, 

Naught  but  rags  repaid  her  view. 
Biyti  from  out  the  very  gutters, 

Rags  of  every  shape  and  hue. 
While  the  squalid  diildren,  picking 

Seemed  but  rags  from  hair  to  shoe. 
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*Whftt,  then,"  rang  her  eager  queBtion, 

"Can  you  do  witb  tbiuge  bo  vile  ?  " 
"Hold  tbem  into  perfect  whiteneas," 

Said  the  master  with  a  emile. 
"Whiteaeaa?"  qaoth  the  queen,  half  doubting 

"Bat  these  reddest  crimson  dye«— 
Bnrely  naught  can  ever  whiten 

These  to  fitness  in  your  eyes  1 " 
"Yes,"  he  said,  "  though  these  are  colon 

Hardest  U>  remove  of  all ; 
Btill  I  have  the  pover  to  make  tbem 

like  the  enowflake  in  its  fait." 
Throagh  my  heart  the  words  so  simple 

Throbbed  with  echo  in  and  out; 
"Crimson,"  "scarlet,"  "  white  as  suowflake^" 

Can  the  man— and  can  God  not  7 
Now,  upon  a  day  thereafter 

(Thus  the  tale  went  on  at  will), 
To  the  qaeen  there  came  a  present 

From  the  master  at  the  mill. 
Fold  on  fold  of  faireet  textare, 

lAy  the  paper  parest  white; 
On  each  sheet  there  gleamed  the  letter* 

Of  her  name  in  golden  light 
"Precious  lesson,"  wrote  the  master, 

"  Hath  my  milt  thns  given  me. 
Showing  how  our  Christ  can  gather 

Vilest  hearts  from  land  or  sea, — 
"In  some  heavenly  slembic, 

Snowy  white  from  crimson  bring, 
Btamp  his  nameon  each,  and  bearthea  • 

To  the  palace  of  the  King." 

Oh,  what  wondrous  vision  wrapped  maf 

Heaven's  gates  neemed  open  wide. 
Even  I  stood  clear  and  faultless, 

Oose  beneath  the  piercM  side. 
Fanttleas  in  his  glory's  presence  I 

Fanttless  in  that  dazzling  lightl 
Christ's  own  love,  majestic,  tender, 

Mode  my  crimson  snowy  whital 
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"WELL,  THEN  I'M  YOUEN."* 
Joseph  Bebt  Smiley. 

They  etood  in  tlie  moonlight,  under  a  large,  Bprea<l- 
JDg  elm.  The  elna  etood  near  a  corner,  and  lis  broad 
bnuiches  completely  hid  the  window  of  a  second-story 
room  in  the  corner  house.  The  weather  WRfi  excessively 
warm,  and  the  windows  were  all  open.  The  moon  was 
up,  and  it  was  a  beautiful,  balmy,  hundred-and-ten-iu< 
the-sha<le  sort  of  an  evening.  They  came  along  ou  the 
sidewalk  and  stopped  under  the  large  elm  tree.  It  was 
very  late,  aud  the  porches  in  the  neighborhood  were  all 
deserted.  They  stood  under  the  elm  tree  and  ieaned  up 
against  the  fence.  They  were  talking  very  earnestly. 
The  youth  was  speaking  of  the  way  that  the  whole 
world  would  be  a  blank  to  hira  without  her  beside  him, 
aud  how  glorious  would  be  everything  if  she  would 
only  consent  to  become  his  wife. 

"  George,"  said  she  tenderly,  "  George,  will  you  allera  ' 
love  me  this  way  7  Wont  you  never  git  sick  of  me  and 
go  to  lovin'  somebody  else  ?  " 

"No,  Mary,  I  wont  never  love  nobody  else  but  you.** 

"  Well,  then  I'm  you rn,"  she  exclaimed,  and  there 
was  a  noise  as  of  a  five-cent  fire-cracker,  as  they  fell  into 
each  other's  arms.  Pretty  soon  she  straightened  up  and 
stood  a  few  feet  away  from  him,  eyeing  him  intently. 
Then  she  said ;  "  George,  are  you  sure  you'll  allera  love 
me?" 

Geot^e  protested  that  he  always  would. 

"  Well,  then  I'm  youm ! "  said  the  roaideo,  and  there 
was  another  embrace.  After  a  raomeot  she  backed 
away  and  said,  "  George,  there's  lots  purtier'n  I  be, 
and  don't  you  think  that  some  day  you'll  love  somebody 
else  mor'n  you  do  me?" 

George  protested  vehemently  that  he  never  would. 

"  Well,  then  I'm  yourn  \  "  she  said,  emphatically,  and 
there  was    another  tableau.     Pretty  soon  she  stepped 

•from  "  A  Bukst  at  Ulilia,"  lo'  priuia^uii  gf  Uw  AuUiac. 
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back  &nd  said,  "  George,  I  don't  s'poae  I'll  alien  bu  aa 
purty  as  I  be  dow.  When  I  get  old,  there'll  be  wrin- 
kles on  my  forehead,  George,  and  maybe  I'll  look  real 
ugly.  Do  you  s'poee  that  you'll  love  me  then  just  the 
same,  G^rge  T  " 

Hie  BolentQ  protestations  were  renewed. 

"  Well,  then  I'm  youm  1 "  said  the  maiden,  and  then 
followed  another  explosion,  followed  by  a  grizzly-bear 
embrace.  Id  a  moment  she  was  struck  with  another 
thought  Her  soul  was  hurasBed  with  another  doubt. 
"George,"  said  she,  "when  I  get  old,  I  'spect  I'll  look 
awfiU.  "There'll  be  wrinkles  in  my  fore'd,  an'  maybe  I 
wont  have  no  hair,  an'  I'll  haveter  wear  etore  hair, 
George,  an' «i(T(teAe9.  Do  you  think  you  will  love  me 
then,  George  ? " 

George  answered  her  that  he  would. 

"  Well,  then  I'm  youni ! "  she  said  with  determina- 
tion, and  there  was  another  very  luud  osculation,  and  a 
tableau  with  blue  lights,  lu  a  moment  she  said: 
•"Geoi^,  I— I — I  don't  know,  but  mnybewhenlget  old. 
I  may  lose  my  Uetk.  And  I  think  I'll  lie  very  horrid, 
George.  Just  only  think.  There'll  be  wrinkles  on  my 
fore'd,  and  I  wont  have  no  hair,  and  wont  have  no 
teeth,  and  I'll  haveter  wear  itore  hair,  an'  i'alsb  teeth, 
and — and " 

"  What's  the  matter  with  a  glaaa  eye,  and  a  wooden 
legT"  observed  a  bad,  wicked  reporter,  sitting  at  an 
upper  window,  by  way  of  assisting  the  fair  damsel. 

Then  there  uxu  a  tableau :  A  stifled  scream,  some 
profanity  in  a  base  voice  and  two  persons  moving  down 
the  street  in  a  way  that  would  have  bankrupted  a  camel 


IB  FREEDOM  A  LIE7-J.  M.  Mdhtok. 
I  want  to  knnw,  Juil(;e, 
And  that's  why  I'm  here, 
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And  I'd  like  to  know 
I/a  freebom  man 
Must  bow  to  the  will 
Ofa  secret  clan— 
Who  Bay  we  sha'n't  worii 
UoleeB  to  their  band 
We  pledge  them  an  oath 
And  give  them  our  band 
To  stand  by  their  acta 
No  niatter  how  wrong. 
To  strike  when  tbe^  strilcth 
No  matter  how  long  7 
And  if  we  refuse 
Our  job  we  must  lose^ 
And  this  b  the  day 
They  say  we  must  chocMu 
Must  freemen  obey 
These  insolent  knaves? 
Shall  Americans  cringe 
like  whipped  galley  slave*? 
Are  heroes  no  more? 
Is  loyalty  slain? 
Is  manhood  dethroned? 
Does  anarchy  reign  7 
Isjuellceaoweak 
That  mobe  may  de^Y 
Is  liberty  dead. 
Is  freedom  a  lieT 

Yon  know  I  was  born 
In  this  very  place, 
And  never  a  crime 
To  me  can  you  trace  j 
For  twenty  odd  year* 
I've  worked  1  may  say 
At  the  same  old  bench 
I'm  leaving  to-day ; 
I've  built  me  a  home 
That  stands  on  the  hil^ 
And  earned  every  cent 
In  the  old  stone  miU; 
Tve  children  to  feed 
And  taxes  to  pay. 
And  no  lawless  gang 
Hull  drive  me  awaj. 
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And  I  want  to  my. 
And  Bay  it  right  hei«^ 
Twill  be  life  for  lifo 
If  they  interfere. 
I  answered  the  call 
When  our  country's  Ula 
lay  bathed  in  the  blood 
Of  Bectionsl  stri  fe ; 
When  reason  WM  blind. 
When  treason  wM  rife, 
When  the  blue  and  the  gnf 
Hade  war  to  the  knife, 
I  shielded  the  flag 
From  imliet  and  blow, 
And  felt  at  the  front 
As  these  scare  show ; 
And  now  do  you  think 
I'll  quit  home  and  wife. 
And  leave  the  old  fHends 
Tve  known  all  ray  lifef 
No!  No!  I  rebel 
And  defiantly  stand ; 
ril  fiftht  for  my  nghia, 
The  law  and  the  land. 


OPTIMISM. 
Ton  may  reap  your  harvest  of  wheat  nnd  tarei^ 

You  may  father  your  cockle  and  barley. 
Yon  may  husband  a  harvest  of  joys  and  carea. 

Laboring  late  and  early ; 
The  grain  of  gold  and  the  poppy  bold 

And  the  cornflower  blue  for  adorning; 
But  the  fullest  eara  of  the  seven  fat  years 

Will  be  gleaned  by  the  gleaner  next  momlnj^ 
Yon  may  draw  your  nets,  you  may  draw  your  Ibii^ 

Find  silvery  fish  in  plenty  ; 
Yon  may  angle  for  honor,  hnak  titles  fine. 

And  of  places  and  poets  fill  twenty ; 
The  fish  of  weight  swallow  np  your  bait, 

Yonr  Inree  and  your  wiles  not  scorning ; 
But  the  Instiest  trout,  there's  no  manner  of  donbt^ 

WiU  b*  ouftht  by  the  fisher  next  momina. 
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You  may  think  out  thoughts  that  ar«  witty  and  wise^ 

You  may  think  some  deep,  aome  ulialtow ; 
You  may  store  your  brain  with  truth  or  with  liee, 

You  may  let  your  brain  lie  hliow. 
Thought  JH  (food,  bo  it  underetooil ; 

But  thia  fact  on  your  mind  must  be  borne  in. 
That  the  latest  thought  tliat  manliind  an  be  Uught 

Will  be  thought  by  bouh;  thinlter  next  morning. 

You  may  clintr  to  this  world  of  time  and  sense, 

You  may  think  of  another  rarely ; 
You  may  sigh,  "ah,  whither?"  and  aak,  "ah,  whence  T* 

And  find  life  puzzling,  fairly. 
Yet  life  is  street,  we  still  repeat. 

On  this  dear  old  earth  we  were  born  in. 
Good  bettered  to  best,  best  changed  into  blest 

Whan  we  wake  to  God's  cloudless  next  morning. 


TIM  TITU8.^I.  Fox  Abrahams. 

Hy  friend,  pray  don't  hug  up  your  pile. 

Be  generous,  while  you  can  ; 
Enjoy  what  Go<l  lias  given  you 

And  be  at  once  a  man. 
A  miser  spreads  bis  wings  for  heAven, 

But  shapea  his  deeds  for  hell ; 
Id  illustration  of  the  point. 

Let  me  a  story  tell : 
Tim  TitUB  he  was  terrible 

To  all  with  whom  he  dealt; 
He  literally  cleaned  'em  out; 

Was  bound  to  take  tbeir  melt 
With  cent  per  cent  stamped  on  his  turn 

And  tightly  in  hie  fist. 
An  animated  money-till, 

Whose  toll  absorbed  the  griat 
Hm  was  a  self-denying  man. 

As  presently  you'll  find ; 
And  all  his  self-denial  waa 

Tbe  superhuman  kind; 
Whene'er  a  beggar  showed  hb  Gm«^ 

Tim  promptly  shut  bis  door ; 
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Denied  himseir  the  pleaeure,  thai, 

Of  givintf  to  the  {K)or. 

Full  w^es  to  the  laborer. 

Me  always,  too,  denied ; 
He  paid  nmcli  less  than  othere  paid, 

To  mortify  his  pride. 
Hie  piijmy  market-baelcet  with 

Its  closely  fittinj;  lid, 
Concealed  the  lusciouB  liver,  and 

Tim's  vanity  was  hid. 

Now,  Tim  was  pions  and  be  felt 

For  man  an  anxious  fear  j 
Lest  "root  of  evil"  ruin  him, 

Tim  bu(fged  it,  far  and  near. 
Twas  thiu  lie  dally  gathered  in 

The  devil'ti  dirty  pelf; 
But  well  we  know  he  never  kept 

A  dollar  for  liiraeclf. 

For  when  the  l>old  oBsessor  came, 

ABseaaing  all  around, 
He  clapped  the  screwa  to  Timmy'a  piU 

And  not  a  dime  wat  fonnd. 
"Can  thiabeso?"  the  taxman  taid ; 

A  sceptic,  nothing  ioth; 
Hm  Titus  proved  it  clear  as  road, 

ISm  proved  it  with  his  oath. 

To  grind  the  faces  of  the  poor, 

Tim  ever  kept  hit)  mill ; 
And  gathered  in  from  year  to  year, 

The  "root  of  evil"  still. 
Uistaken  toil  of  Tim's  whole  life. 

Now  when  his  breath  was  riven, 
His  hoard  wan  found — a  mountain  higb. 

Just— 'twixt  his  soul  and  heaven. 
Dear  reader :    Here  take  warning,  wbM 

It«ligiously  inclined, 
Be  sure  you  stiake  the  jingle  of 

The  dollars  from  your  mind ; 
For,  'tisn't  in  the  mcotin'-houae. 

Nor  in  the  wordy  prayer, 
Bnt  in  yonr  daily  walks  and  work»— 

Beliipon  must  be  thera. 
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KABL  THE  FIDDLER.* 
B068ITER  W.  Raymond. 

This  U  a  story  of  straDge  old  times,  when  beuts  and 
birds  could  talk — as  they  can  atill,  for  all  I  know — and 
men  (that  is  to  aay,  children)  could  understand  what 
they  Baid,  which,  I  regret  to  confess,  has  now  become 
impossible.  There  are  a  great  many  respects  ia  which 
the  world  has  improved,  no  doubt ;  but  the  tact  is,  the 
locomotives  and  factories  and  water-wheels  keep  up 
such  a  clatter  that  we  cannot  hear  any  more  what  flow- 
ers and  winds  whisper,  or  birds  gossip  about  among  the 
leaves  in  the  sociable  twilight,  or  cattle  gravely  discuss 
between  meals.  Things  have  changed  and  do  change 
wonderfully  in  this  world,  and  it  is  a  comfort  to  remem- 
ber that  goodness  and  kindness  and  happiness  do  not 
alter — as  you  will  see,  dear  children,  from  the  story  of 
Karl  the  Fiddler. 

Once  upon  a  time,  between  the  age  of  Abraham  and 
the  election  of  General  Grant,  there  was  a  boy  whose 
name  was  Karl,  and  he  fiddled  for  a  living.  He  used 
to  play  Biich  lively  tunes,  and  nod  his  head  so  gayly 
while  he  played,  that  no  one  could  hear  him  without 
desiring  to  dance ;  and  whenever  he  had  played  for  five 
minutes,  you  could  hear  all  the  toes  and  heels  of  the 
audience  rapping  out  the  tune.  -  He  was  accustomed  to 
travel  iirom  one  place  to  another,  and  to  pay  for  his 
lodging  and  his  meals  with  his  violin.  He  was  welcome 
everywhere.  When  the  children  of  any  village  saw 
him  coming  along  the  road  with  his  green  bag,  they 
used  to  leave  their  play,  and  run  to  meet  him  ;  and  the 
old  women  who  sat  spinning  in  the  doorways,  and  the 
old  men  who  were  smoking  their  pipes  in  the  sun, 
greeted  him  kindly.  The  pestor,  who  was  a  whit& 
haired  man  and  loved  all  children,  but  especially  good 
ones,  often  said  that  Karl  was  the  best  boy  he    knew, 
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for  he  was  honest  and  industrioue,  and  kind  to  alL 
"  He  deeervee,"  said  the  pastor,  "  to  be  rich  as  die 
baroiL,  powerful  as  the  emperor,  and  happy  as  a  lark  at 
sunrise."  Then  Karl  would  laugh  and  answer :  "  I 
want  nothing  of  your  barons  and  emperurs.  As  for  the 
lark,  he  and  I  know  one  another  already.  I  often 
watch  his  nest  ia  the  morning,  when  the  lady-lark  and 
all  the  little  larks  make  the  beds  and  put  everything  in 
order,  while  he  flies  up  into  the  dawu  iwd  sings  down 
to  them  how  beautiful  U  the  world.  I  understand  their 
language,  too;  for  every  one  who  livea  twelve  years 
without  doing  harm  to  any  living  thing  will  have  bis 
ears  open  to  hear  what  birds  and  beasts  and  trees  say, 
And  I  heard  the  wise  niother-tark  say  to  the  little  ones 
yesterday,  when  they  had  fiuiahed  reciting  their  lessons: 
'  Take  note  of  this,  ray  children,  fur  in  this  we  are  more 
sensible  Chan  men.  To  be  rich  is  to  have  food  and  shel- 
ter;  to  be  powerful  is  to  do  good ;  to  be  happy  is  to 
love  all  things  and  sing.' 

"So  you  Bee,"  Karl  would  add,  "according  to  the 
philoeophy  of  the  larks,  I  am  rich  and  powerful  and 
happy.  Only  I  do  not  sing ;  but  my  violin  does  that 
for  me."    Then  he  would  go  merrily  on  his  way. 

One  day,  in  the  middle  of  winter,  Karl  left  the  inn 
where  he  had  spent  the  night  before  to  go  to  the  great 
dty,  milee  away,  beyond  the  woods.  The  gueata  all 
came  to  the  door  to  bid  him  farewell,  and  the  storm 
seemed  so  dreadlul  to  them  that  they  said:  "  You  must 
not  go  to-day,  Karl ;  you  will  never  find  your  way 
through  the  wood.  You  will  never  get  there  alive." 
But  he  shook  his  curly  head,  laughing  and  saying: 
"The  cold  world  ia  a  warm  world  to  me;  I  am  not 
afraid."  Then  the  landlady  put  a  little  bundle  of  food 
in  his  hand,  for  fear  he  might  lose  the  path  and  be  hun- 
gry; and  he  slung  his  green  bag  over  his  shoulder,  and 
went  on  his  way.  The  winds  blew  terribly,  and  as 
they  rushed  by  him  he  heard  them  say:  "  Is  that  you, 
KarlT     We  are  very  sorry  to  knock  you  about  so 
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roughly,  but  the  lact  is  we  are  on  a  race  from  the  Nortk 
Pole  to  the  Equator;  and  we  have  taken  sucb  a  long 
start,  and  got  a-guing  so  fiist,  that  we  can't  stop.  Next 
eumnier  we'll  come  back  and  play  with  you  among  the 
roaee."  And  with  that  away  they  went,  so  fast  that 
Karl  could  not  answer  them.  The  snow  fell  furiously, 
■o  that  he  could  hardly  see ;  hut  as  the  crystal  flakes 
went  by,  he  heard  them  whisper :  "  We  are  sorry,  Karl, 
to  get  iu  your  way  ;  hut  the  fact  is,  we  were  sitting  just 
now  on  the  edge  of  a  cloud  up  there,  and  thoee  rough 
winds  came  by  and  jostled  us,  and  we  fell  off;  and  we 
have  been  falling  so  far  that  we  cannot  slop."  Karl 
laughed  and  said :  "  No  matter,  next  summer  I  shall 
find  you  in  the  brook,  and  we'll  have  good  ^mes  with 
the  frogs  and  speckled  trout." 

Presently  he  got  into  the  wood.  There  the  wind  was 
not  so  strong,  but  the  snow  was  very  deep.  Before  long 
Re  knew  that  he  had  lost  his  way.  At  first  he  wus  not 
frightened,  hut  went  bravely  on,  expecting  soon  to  get 
out  of  the  forest.  At  last  it  began  to  grow  dark,  and 
he  was  very  cold  and  tired;  so  be  sat  down  in  the  snow 
by  the  side  of  a  great  tree.  But  the  snow  was  so  deep 
that  he  sank  in  out  of  sight  So  he  worked  away  till  he 
had  s<;ooped  out  a  little  cave  in  it.  Into  that  he  crawled 
and  ate  the  supper  which  the  good  landlady  had  given 
him.  After  supper  he  felt  both  numb  and  sleepy  ;  and,  as 
he  did  nut  know  how  to  get  any  warmer,  be  thought  he 
would  go  to  sleep.  Just  as  he  was  almost  asleep  he 
heard  the  snow-crystala  whispering  to  him :  "  Karl  I 
Karl  I  do  not  sleep  here  1  We  are  doing  our  best  to 
keep  you  warm ;  but  the  closer  we  keep  to  you,  the 
colder  you  grow,  and  we  fear  we  shall  freeze  you  to 
death  1 "  When  Karl  heard  that,  he  resolved  not  to 
sleep.  So,  to  keep  himself  awake,  he  took  out  his 
violin,  and  began  with  his  numb  fingers  to  play  a  lively 
tune.  Was  not  that  a  strange  thing, — a  boy  playing  n 
tune  on  the  violin,  at  the  bottom  of  a  snow-dritt,  in  the 
middle  of  a  forest,  on  a  stormy  winter's  night  f  Not  half 
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u  strange  aa  the  next  thing  that  happened ;  fur  just  as 
he  was  growing  so  faint  with  cold  tliat  he  could  not 
play  much  lunger,  a  big,  gruff  voice  said :  "  Karl,  is 
that  you  7  *' 

Karl  scrambled  out  of  his  cavern,  and  looked  about 
in  vain  to  see  who  had  spoken.  TImre  was  nothing  but 
the  silent  trees,  reaching  up  from  the  white  snow  to  the 
black  sky,  like  pillars  on  a  marble  tliMir  holding  up  an 
iron  roof.  Presently  the  voice  said  again  :  "  Karl,  come 
in  and  get  warm  1"  And  this  time  it  certainly  came 
from  the  tree  near  which  he  had  been  lying ;  but  it 
could  not  be  the  tree  that  spoke,  for  the  voice  used  not 
tree-language,  but  animal-language,  which  is  as  different 
as  can  be;  and  besides,  in  the  winter  the  trees  are  so 
cold  that  they  cannot  talk  at  all,  but  only  shiver  and 
chatter  their  branches,  as  people  that  are  cold  chatter 
their  teeth.  While  he  looked  at  the  tree  and  wondered 
what  this  could  mean,  he  saw  that  it  was  hollow,  and 
the  hole  at  the  bottom  was  stopped  with  a  great  snow- 
ball ;  but  the  snow-ball  was  strangely  agitated,  as  if  try- 
ing of  itself  to  get  away.  He  ran  to  the  spot,  and 
helped  with  all  his  might ;  and  when  the  ball  was  a 
little  moved,  so  that  he  could  pass  by,  he  crawled  into 
the  hole  with  hia  violin  as  quit^ly  as  he  could,  and  the 
ball  rolled  back  into  its  place. 

Now,  who  should  be  in  the  tree  but  a  bear, — a  great 
black  bear, — wbo  growled  out  very  kindly  to  him,  with 
a  long  yawn :  "  You  have  spoiled  my  winter  nap  for 
me,  Karl ;  I  haven't  slept  more  than  six  weeks,  and 
here  you  come  fiddling  under  my  very  nose  1  Well, 
never  mind !  I'm  glad  to  meet  you  again.  Here,  snug- 
gle up,  and  warm  yourself.  I  haven't  forgotten  how 
good  you  were  to  me  when  you  played  the  violin  for 
me  to  dance  in  the  menagerie." 

They  had  a  great  deal  to  say  about  old  times,  but,  un- 
fortunately, they  did  not  say  it;  for  just  as  the  bear 
was  about  to  relate  how  he  happen^  to  foraake  the 
menagerie  buunen  and  take  to  the  woods,  he  gave  a 
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great  soore,  and  weot  to  sleep  for  the  rest  of  the  wuit«r. 
That  is  a  most  remarkable  thing.  I  haye  otlea  seen 
people  go  to  sleep  while  I  was  talking,  but  never  when 
it  was  their  own  turn.  But  bears  are  peculiar;  and 
Karl,  understanding  their  ways,  nestled  close  to  his  old 
friend,  and  fell  asleep  himself.  In  the  morning  he 
slipped  out  without  disturbing  the  bear,  and  found  the 
storm  waa  over.  Stepping  lightly  on  the  tope  of  the 
drifts,  he  found  his  way  before  long  out  of  the  wood, 
and  at  last  into  the  great  city. 

Now,  the  king  of  that  country  was  a  terrible  tyrant. 
Every  one  knew  it  but  himself;  and  as  no  one  dared  to 
tell  him,  and  he  was  not  acquaintiKl  with  any  other 
kings  who  could  set  him  a  good  axaniple  uud  make  him 
ashamed  of  himself,  he  actually  considered  himself  the 
best  and  wisest  of  mankind.  Every  day  he  held  a  court 
iu  the  great  hall  of  his  palace,  and  executed  what  he 
called  "justice."  He  would  listen  to  each  case  thai  waa 
brought  before  him,  until  he  either  understood  the  mat- 
ter, or  (what  was  much  the  same  thing)  got  tired  of 
trying  to  underetand  it,  and  then  he  would  either  turn 
his  head  from  aide  to  side,  or  nod  it  up  and  down.  If 
the  first,  the  petition  wat  denied,  and  the  petitioner  was 
immediately  removed  to  have  his  head  cut  off.  If  it 
was  a  nod,  the  petition  was  granted,  and  the  petitioner 
liurricd  away  as  fast  as  he  could,  for  fear  there  waa 
some  mistake  about  it.  In  either  case  all  was  over  in  a 
few  seconds;  and  as  the  nest  applicant  for  justice  was 
called  in  directly,  and  no  time  was  lost,  the  amount  of 
business  the  king  would  get  through  with  in  one  fore- 
noon was  something  quite  ostoniehing. 

As  Karl  stood  in  the  orowd  at  one  side  of  the  great 
hall,  looking  on,  the  first  case  for  that  morning  waa 
called.  An  Egyptian  merchant  came  forward  and  fell 
at  the  feet  of  the  king,  declaring  his  petition.  He 
claimed  as  his  slave  a  poor  girl,  who  was  also  brought 
before  the  throne,  but  in  chains.  The  cruel  merchant 
told  a  &lae  stor^r,  but  he  felt  secure  of  triumph;  tor  he 
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had  previoualy  bribed  the  prime  minUler,  and  even 
Mut  a  handaume  sacred  cat  from  Thebes  to  ihe  king 
hiinseir.  This  cat,  which  was  dow  waltilDg  about  the 
hall,  was  pure  white  all  over,  with  flaming  eyes.  As  it 
came  near  Karl,  he  overheard  it  purring  to  itself: 
"How  that  villain  lies!  I  am  not  from  Thebea  at  all; 
uid  as  for  this  pour  girl,  she  used  to  live  in  the  same 
street  with  nie,  and  I  know  she  is  no  slave."  When 
Karl  beard  that,  he  was  so  impressed  with  the  wicked' 
nees  of  mankind  that,  forgetting  where  he  stood,  he 
gave  a  long  whistle.  Everybody  turned  that  way,  to 
see  who  could  be  so  daring, — the  king  among  the  rest; 
and  the  obedient  guards,  who  were  already  watching 
for  the  slightest  sign  of  the  royal  decision,  when  thev 
saw  the  king's  head  turn  aside  in  that  style,  at  once 
wized  the  Egyptian  merchant,  dragged  him  out  of  the 
royal  presence,  and  before  he  could  have  said  Jack  Rob- 
inson (if  be  had  tried  to  do  so,  which  he  didn't)  cut  off 
his  ugly  head.  As  for  the  poor  girl,  you  may  well  be- 
'ieve  she  did  not  stop  long  to  see  what  had  saved  her. 

But  for  Karl  the  situation  was  embarrassing.  Hr 
thought  he  would  try  the  effect  of  a  little  fiddling  upon 
ths  company ;  and,  just  as  the  soldiers  were  about  to 
take  bold  of  him,  he  began  a  lively  tunc.  Everybody 
was  delighted ;  and  the  king  above  all,  who,  in  a  few 
seconds,  might  be  seen  nodding  his  head  to  keep  time 
with  the  music.  Now  the  ofiiners  kept  bringing  in  new 
cases  for  judgment ;  and  there  was  the  king  nodding 
assent  to  every  one.  The  firet  was  a  distressed  widow, 
asking  protection  s^inst  her  husband's  brother;  and 
•he  got  what  she  wanted  so  quickly  that  a  host  of  other 
afflicted  and  oppressed  persons,  who  had  been  afraid  to 
come  before  the  king,  cn)wded  at  the  foot  of  the  throne. 
That  was  a  great  morning  for  business!  By  the  time 
the  tune  was  over,  and  the  king  stopped  nodding,  no 
less  than  two  hundred  and  seventy-three  poor  people 
had  got  real  justice  done  them. 

A   great  shouting  was  then  heard  from  befon  tht 
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palace;  and  vhen  the  king  went  out  upon  the  balcoDy, 
lot  there  was  the  population  of  the  city,  full  of  gliidnefia 
and  praise,  because  of  the  merciful  and  fatherly  conduct 
of  their  auvereign.  This  set  the  kiug  a-thiiikinf;.  He 
wondered  at  first  what  it  all  tneant;  but  after  several 
days  of  deep  meditation,  he  began  to  suspect  that  he 
had  been  a  tyrant  and  a  fool.  So  he  rang  the  bell  for 
the  prime  minister,  and  said  to  him  that  his  services 
were  do  longer  required.  Then  he  rang  again  for  the 
chief  of  police,  and  to  him  he  said :  "  Bring  me  the 
fiddler!" 

That's  the  way  Karl  the  fiddler  came  to  be  prime 
minister ;  but  how  on  earth  it  happened  that  the  lovely, 
lovely  daughter  of  the  king  fell  in  love  with  him,  and 
he  with  her.  I  never  oould  tell.  Everything  else  can  be 
explained,  in  one  way  or  another ;  but  that  sort  of  thing 
is  quite  incomprehensible.  It  is  certain,  however,  that,  a 
few  years  after  the  period  to  which  I  now  allude,  a 
portly  Kinq  Karl  used  to  ait  with  his  peerless  bride  by 
his  royal  side;  and  a  fair-haired  little  prince  used  to 
write  with  great  pains  in  his  copy-book  the  following 
excellent  masim,  composed,  it  is  said,  by  his  royal  sire : 
"I  am  rich,  but  have  only  food  and  Bheller; 

Powerful,  but  only  to  do  good  ; 

Happy,  but  only  because  I  love  alt  things." 


THE  DRUMMER  OF  COMPANY  C» 
RobrrtC.  V.  Meyers. 

Dmm,  drum,  drum,  der-ura,  drum,  drum. 

The  fakir 's  to  the  corner  come. 

"  Gents  and  lailipn,  here  yon  are, 

A  nieilii'ine  thai  itirca  all  ilia, — 

Cornn,  ponsumi'tion.  coujihs,  calarrh, 

Cuts  anil  bruisi'H.  fi'vern.  cliilla. 

I  .'t|>r«<It  ri>r  lli»  (V.I II.. II.    Mr.  Hrv.'n  hv  c.nr t^ 

When  Oranilfiilhffr  WoiiliuT.wn."  "From  Ihf  Ip.n  OMf.' 
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Here  you  are !  here  you  are  t 

A  Iftdy  whose  both  feet  were  goa« 

Took  a  dose,  and  wrote  a  jig; 

A  gent  bald  as  this  cobb1i>Btone 

Smelled  the  cork,  and  bought  a  wig. 

Strike  up  drummer,  strike  up  there (— 

No  more  lagging.     Everywhere 

This  medicine  is  known.    He's  dumb. 

That  drummer,  and  blind  ae  a  bat ; 

1  keep  bim  just  to  scare  the  cat." 

Drum,  drum,  drum,  der-um,  drum,  dnuni 

Hie  drummer,  old,  and  thin  and  weak, 

Beat  the  parchment,  did  not  speak. 

Did  not  look  up  at  the  jokea 

The  fakir  told  the  grinning  folks 

About  the  drummer  who  had  lost 

His  throat,  and  could  not  take  at  most 

A  drop  of  the  great  medicine. 

Or  be'd  be  young  and  bright  again. 

Drum,  drum,  drum,  der-um.  drum,  drumi 

The  drummer  blind  wi  well  as  dumb 

Beat  the  parchment,  and  the  Crowd 

Bought  the  nostrum,  laughing  loud 

At  the  flashy  fakir  who 

From  their  hands  the  money  drew. 

Drum,  drum,  drum,  der-um,  drum,  drum  I 

In  bis  room  the  Captain  lay, 

Beemed  to  sleep  that  summer  day. 

Suddenly  he  started.    "  Hark  ! " 

Raid  he,  raising  hand.    "  Hark !  Harit  I " 

"  "Us  the  fekir's  drummer,"  said 

The  nuTEe  that  sat  beside  his  bed. 

"  The  fakir's  drummer  I  "  echoed  he. 

The  Captain.    "One  man  drums  like  that— 

And  that  ia  Brown  of  Company  C. 

Where's  my  coat?— and  where's  myhatT* 

"Captain,  lie  down,"  said  the  nurse, 

"Excitement  only  makes  you  worse. 

■Tis  the  fakir's  drummer,  -sir, 

At  the  corner."     With  a  whir, 

The  lame  old  Captain  wildly  cried, 

"  Tis  Brown  of  tiampany  C,     I  am 

Bare.    He  drummed  like  that  beude 

He  that  day  at  Antietam. 
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HfhatI  my  hat!  Imustgoout 

Hear  'em  ehout,  eay,  bear  'em  sboa^— 

They  sound  like  my  old  Company 

When  Brown  came  back  Trom  Malvern  HIU 

Beating  loud  the  reveille." 

"  Lie  still,"  the  nurue  said,  "air,  lie  atiUl" 

But  the  old  Captain  had  a  will : 

"  Lead  me,"  cried  he,  "  lead  me,  do, 

1  must  see  the  fakir  too." 

Dram,  drum,  drum,  der-ura,  drum,  drum  I 

The  people  saw  the  CapUin  come, 

Almost  carried  by  the  nurae, 

His  face  lit  op,  hia  eyes  ablaze 

As  in  the  old  exciting  daya. 

The  fakir  cried,  "I've  treated  woree; 

I'll  cure  him."    But  the  Captain  urged 

His  way,  while  off  the  people  surged. 

Till  near  the  old  blind  drummer,  who 

Beat  his  parchment  aliuost  through. 

"Attention!"  cried  the  Captain,  loud. 

The  dramsticks  paused,  the  blind  face  seemed 

To  wake,  the  blind  eyes  ainiosl gleamed— 

And  curious  was  the  Raping  crowd. 

"Tention  !  'Tention,  Company  C!  " 

Cried  oat  the  Caplaiu.    "  Reveille !  " 

Drum,  drum,  drum,  der-um,  drum,  druml 

The  blind  old  drummer  beat  like  some 

Wild  spirit ;  and  the  (^ptain's  feet 

Grew  firm,  hia  thin  form  surely  swelled, 

It  seemed  as  thoi^h  a  sword  be  held, 

As  with  a  sudden  move,  and  fleet. 

He  left  his  nurse  and  rushed  and  stood 

Beside  the  fakir's  drummer,— stood 

And  gazed,  then  cried  with  piercing  glee, 

"  "ris  Brown,  'tis  Brown  of  Company  CI " 

The  drumsticks  clattering  fell,  and  then 

The  people  aaw  these  two  old  men 

Clasp  eB<:b  other,  breast  to  breast. 

Till  some  one  oiiipht  the  drum  up  and, 

Crowded  round  by  all  the  rest, 

Beaton  it  "Taps."     And  hand  in  hand 

Those  two  old  boys  of  Uncle  Sam 

Stood  weeping.    All  at  once  the  Cap 

With  one  great  efSsrt  to  be  calm. 
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Stmighteoed  himself  and  "  Tention  ! "  cried, 
And  BrowQ  grasped  at  his  drum  and  dried 
Hia  eyes,  and  gave  the  warning  tap, 
Then  limped  ahead ;  the  Captain  in 
The  rear  limped  proudly,  and  the  crowd 
Followed,  marching,  in  the  din 
The  dram  made  as  the  sticks  rang  loud— 
DraiD,  drum,  drum,  der-um,  drum,  drum. 
And  so  they  brought  the  Captain  home, 
And  in  the  house  limped  Brown,  his  drum 
Beating  away.  And  those  outside 
Could  hear  him,  tiil  the  &kir  cried, 
"  Three  iiheers  for  Brown  of  Company  C ! 
Three  obeerB  for  the  Captain  too,"  cried  he. 
"  All  this  comes  of  my  mediune. 
It  brings  old  friends  together.    In 

This  bottle " 

But  all   the  crowd  would  hi 
Was  the  drum  that  still  beat  faint,  yet  clear, 
Dram,  drum,  drum,  der-um,  drum,  dram. 
Drum,  dram,  drum,  der-um  1 


JOHN  WHITE'S  THANKSGIVING. 
*  Than  k^ving!— for  what?"— and  he  muttered  a  cm 
"  For  the  plaineBt  of  food  and  an  empty  purse  ; 
For  a  life  of  hard  work  and  the  shabbiest  clothes; 
But  it's  idle  to  talk  of  a  poor  man's  woes  L 
Let  the  rich  give  thanks ;  it  is  tliey  who  can ; 
There  is  nothing  in  life  for  a  laboring  man." 
Po  said  John  White  to  his  good  wife  Jane, 
And  o'er  her  fece  stole  a  look  of  pain. 
'■  Nothing,  dear  John  ?"  And  he  thought  again, 
Then  glanced  more  kindly  down  on  Jane. 
"  I  was  wrong,"  he  Raid  ;  "I'<i  forgotten  you ; 
And  I've  my  health,  and  the  baby,  too." 
And  the  baby  crowed-'twan  a  bouncing  boy— 
And  o'er  Jane's  face  came  a  look  of  joy; 
And  she  kissed  her  John  as  he  went  away; 
And  he  said  to  himself  as  he  worked  that  day; 
"  I  was  wrong,  very  wrong ;  I'll  not  grarable  agata, 
1  flhoold  snrely  be  thankftil  for  baby  and  Jane." 
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THE  QLACIER-BED.— Emiua  Atxmu  Blakk 


clir-ted  ud  wu  loiL  Tlia  wld- 
sr  BRyj'Hn  tli>  (ImolHwDiiM 
Luibftod  wH  feuDd  froun  la  th4 

Burning,  burning,  burning  for  ever,  by  night  and  day, 

Let  be  the  light  in  my  window,  don't  touch  it,  don't  take  it 

sway  I 
With  the  Hap  or  my  life  I  have  fed  my  lamp  that  its  flame 

should  burn 
Till  the  morn  of  our  bridal  night,  till  my  love,  my  hnsband, 

return. 
Whatsayyoa?  hebdeadi    Iwtll  not  believe  it;  not 
We  were  wedded— who  can  remember  that?    tiaaolong 

afto— 
At  the  church  of  our  moantain  village;   the  morning  light 

shone  down 
From  the  glittering  peaks  of  the  Alps  to  circle  my  bridal 

Oh  me,  the  joy  of  08  two  that  bleaeed  day  made  one  I 

The  Bong  of  the  happy  children,  the  flowers,  the  dancing  ean, 

All  these  were  about  us  that  time  be  led  me  home  as  hia 

When  the  strangers  croBBed  our  path,  and  he  heard  them 

call  for  a  guide. 
And  duty  o'ermasters  love,  and  he  dared  not  deny  that  call, 
For  among  our  Alpine  heroes,  they  knew  him,  the  bravest 

of  all: 
With  a  foot  and  an  eye  and  an  arm  to  match  with  his 

dauntless  heart; 
And  I  knew  where  his  honor  led— though  loth  we  were  to 

part. 
But  his  honor,  his  choice,  his  deeire,  was  mine,  for  I  loved 

him  so; 
When  I  looked  in  my  darling's  face  I  was  brave  and  I  hade 

him  go. 
I  stayed  at  our  ctiftlet  door,and  he  tore  himself  away 
From  the  virgin  kisses  of  love,  and  the  joy  of  our  marriage 

"  I'll  oDme  hack  to  thee,  dear,"  he  said,  "  vhen  the  mount- 
ain ia  veileil  in  night; 

Set  a  lamp  in  thy  window  to  shine  as  my  star,  my  guiding 
Bltht; 
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And  fixed  as  ice  was  my  gaze  that  followed  him  as  be  wentj 
Andj^et,  wben  I  saw  hiu  go,  I  was  mor«  than  bsppjr— 

The  warmth  of  his  arms  was  around  me,  m7  lips  h«d 

thrilled  to  his  kies; 
Hy  soul  had  tasted  his  love — could  heaven  be  sweeter 

than  this? 
And  I  knew  that  nothin((  could  part  ns  more,  tn  life  or  in 

death. 
I  Baw  him  not— and  I  saw  him  again,  far  down  beneath. 
In  the  bravery  of  his  gay  wedding  clothes— and  my  eyei 

grew  dim 
With  the  strain  and  the  diuy  be^bt,  as  they  looked  their 

last  on  him. 
I  knew  he  would  hold  to  bis  promise— I  never  would  fiiil 

of  mine ; 
That  was  our  bridal  night  when  I  trimmed  my  lamp  to 

Till  he  came  from  the  fields  of  ice,  to  onr  chftlet  safe  and 


That  was  our  bridal  night— hist!  the  fiends  of  tbe  moun- 
tain dance 

To  the  shrieks  of  the  lost,  as  they  grope  tbeir  way  'neath 
the  lightni nil's  glance ; 

Till  the  dark  and  the  dawn  bring  the  day,  and  I  wait  at 
the  chftlet  door 

For  my  brideirroom  of    yester-eve.-for  my  joy  that  returns 

But  the  sun  shines  on,  and  the  path  is  clear  from  valley  to 

ince  come 
not  ^icak  7 
All  the  rest  wore  safe,  he  had  led  them  bravely  through, 

they  saiil : 
But  mv  own  true-heart«>il  husband  was  lost  in  the  g1acier< 

bed. 
lie  will  come  again,  I   whixi^rfil,  and,  pilying,  they  turned 
e  {«rtcd,  it  seems  but  yes> 
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80  Ions  ago!    What?    Tisfiftyyeftrs  to-morrow,  yon  add. 
That  was  the  time,  I  beard,  when  the  ica  should  give  back 
the  dead,— 

When  the  glacier  that  froze  hia  young  blood,  to  the  depth 

of  the  dark  ravine 
iVhere  be  fell  through  the  rift  and  perished,  should  work 

its  way  unseen 
Towards  the  mouth  of  the  icy  gulf,  through  tbe  yean  of 

creeping  days ; 
Now,  now,  'tis  the  time,  let  me  go,  for  I  know  that  my 

bridegroom  stays. 
My  lamp  is  alight,  I  have  toiled,  I  have  starved  to  feed  its 

fire, 
Through  a  long  life  slowly  wasting  in  pangs  of  one  desire, 
I  t]ioi^;ht  it  was  never  coming,  and  now  the  end  is  nigh : 
I  shall  look  on  his  face  that  1  loved  in  my  youth,  before 

I  die. 
I  go  to  seek  him  now,  where  he  lies  in  the  glacier-bed — 
Ah,  cold  and  flinty  pillow  for  my  darling's  fjolden  head  !— 
In  his  beauty  and  strength  of  manhood,  frozen  to  change 

leas  stime — 
There,  there  !  1  have  found  him  at  last  I  oh;  my  love,  my 

love,  my  own  I 
Now,  bear  us  forth  together,  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride. 
To  the  church  of  our  mountain  vill^e,  and  lay  us  side  by 

'Neath  the  stone  where  God  joined  us,  and  bound  our  eouls 

in  elemal  tnith, 
And  the  virgin  widow  shall  rest  with  the  husband  of  her 

How  long  have  I  wearied  for  this  since  that  day  of  bliss 

and  woe  7 
Do  the  children  laugh,  as  they  say  it  was  fifty  years  ago  T 
Whatbastime  todo  with  our  love?  for  the  spirit  within 

me  saith 
I  shall  meet  him  for  evermore,  when  I  change  this  body  of 

deatli. 
He  is  calling  me  now  by  my  name  in  the  voice  of  the  van. 

■    ished  years, 
And  my  life  in  its  tender  music  dissolves  to  a  passion  of 

Tbe  shadows  fall  from  the  heights,  the  lamp  in  my  windoH 

burns  dim, 
The  silence  quenches  my  breath  as  I  pass  away  to  him. 
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BAISINO  THE  WIND.— W.  H.  Nbau.* 


—A  ralherpoiyrlyfamitludroom,tabl^,tlep-laddtr,ehairt. 
Sight  aTul  Ufl  entrance*.  Jitter  right  Mr.  A .  Smart  Aleck, 
hand;  placet  kal  on  table. 


Hk.  A.  SnARr  Aleck.  Things  have  certainly  come  to  » 
pretty  peae;  bills  pouring  in  and  no  where-with-all  to  meet 
tbem.  I've  jiiBt  ten  ray  watch  with  my  "Uncle"  to  raise  the 
neceaeary  Blthy  lucre  to  pay  for  these  rooms  and  get  a  good, 
equare  meat,  which  I  needed  badly.  With  theremainingdo!< 
lar  I  have  inserted  an  advertisement  in  the  DaUt)  TTuatrieal 
Newt,  announciiLf;  my  orKaniution  of  an  Amateur  Dramatic 
Company.  It's  the  only  way  I  have  for  raising  the  wind 
necessary  to  waft  my  bark  o'er  life's  stormy  sea.  And  the 
very  fact  that  I  have  used  my  last  dollar  may  be  the  ill- 
wind  that  will  blow  me  some  good.  {Lookt  over  paper.)  Now, 

let  me  see ;  let  me  see— ah  I  here  it  is "  Talent  wanted 

for  an  Amatear  Dramatic  Company.  Mr.  A.  Smart  Aleclc  ol 
No.  40  Highflyer  Flats"  {loohing  around),  the  name  is  tonier 
than  the  apartments;  however— (firai2ii.)  "  will  take  a  few 
more  memt>era  to  complete  the  company  about  to  produce 
bis  great  American  Dramar  The  Weird  Singer  of  the  Tower. 
Call  early." 

Enter  Michael  (/SlitheTjian. 

HicsAKL  tySLiTRBRnAN.  Good  morning  to  yea,  Hiather 
A.  Smart  Aleck ;  can  i  have  a  word  wid  yei  T 

Mb.  a.  (aside.)  That  confounded  servant  of  mine;  he's 
after  that  five  dollars  I  owe  him — 111  play  a  trick  on  him. 
(To  Michael.)  Well !  what  is  it7 

MicBARU  Sure,  there's  somethin'  on  me  moind  that  I 
would  be  aCtberaxen  yei  about,  Mr.  A.  Smart  Aleck  ;  It  is — - 

Ha.  A.  Ah  1  something  on  your  mind,  eh?  Well,  did 
you  know  that  I  was  a  mind  reader?     I  can  tell  what  it  is  t 

•Antbni  'if 'An  Bcuiiiimicil  BuumacuK"  la  Mg.  3IL  ud  " *  (joM  llBeta* 
la  Mil  U,  of  tUi  ItarlM. 
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HicnARL.    Oh!  ye*  am.    Phwatisit? 

Mn.  A.  Allow  me— Bit  down.  (Michael  does  to;  Mr.  A. 
fuU  hit  head.)    Now,  you  were  about  to  ask  me 

MicBAEL.    For  that  fuive  ilollycra,  yez  owes  me 

Mr,  a.  Pray,  don't  interrupt— ali  I  I  now  grasp  yoiii 
tboogbts — you  were  about  to  ask  me  for  five  doUare. 

MlcuABu    Sure  and  tbot's  it;  bow  did  yei  know  it? 

Me.  a.    Merely  by  reading  your  mind. 

Michael.  Thot  was  very  well  done ;  Mr.  A,  Smart  Aleck, 
now  can  yez  rade  me  moind  a^in  an'  tell  me  if  I  am  a* 
goin'  to  ax  yez  wbin  yez  are  goin'  to  pay  thot  same  foive? 

Mk.  a.    Bemain  perfectly  quiet — ah  I  there  it  ial 

MiciiAEL.    Pbwatis? 

Mb.  A.  What  I  read  in  your  mind — listen;  you  are 
about  to  ank  when  I  will  pay  you  that  V. 

MicKABi.  {arifing).  Sure  and  that's  the  &ct,  Mr.  A.  Smart 
Aleck ;  whin  will  that  interesting  event  happen  ? ' 

Mr.  a.  At  present  I  am  not  in  condition  to  do  Bo.  Tbe 
Stringency  in  the  money  market  has  affected  my  Snancea, 
bat  you'll  be  paid,  I  give  you  my  word  of  honor. 

MicHAEU  I'd  raytherhave  the  foivedollyers;  it's  worth 
more  to  me. 

Mr.  A.  WhatI  this  lo  me— I  haveamindtogive  you 

MicnABi^    Foive  dollyers,  eh? 

Mn.  A.  It  is  impossible  to  pay  you  until  I  have  organised 
a  company  and  proiluced  my  great  American  Drama,  "  The 
Weird  Singer  of  the  Tower." 

MicKASU  Bad  cess  to  me,  for  forgiltjn'  it ;  there's  a  gin- 
tlemon  doon  stairs  a  axen  for  yez — he'ti  a  jude. 

Mr.  a.    a  what? 

MicFiAM.  A  jude, — wan  of  them  fellers  wid  a  silver- 
headed  shtick  an'  an  eyeelass. 

Mtt.  A.    Ah  I  perhaps  ne  is  an  amateur ;  show  him  up. 

Michael.  Ama-chewer,  sure,  I  would  take  him  for  a 
cane-chewer,  for  he's  a-suckin'  the  brass  all  off  the  top  of 
his  silver-headed  shtick. 

Mr.  a.  {nUting  al  table.)  Show  him  up— show  him  up. 
(Exit  Michael.)  Ab,  my  little  ad  seems  to  have  been  pro- 
ductive of  results ;  there  is  no  use  talkini;,  the  daily  preM 

certainly  reaches  the  mossca  and  introduces  ua  to 

Enter  Michael  and  Mr.  Dramil  Milde.  ilif  lailer  has  cane  to  ynouth. 
ia  Mist  her  Jude. 
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Hb.  A.  Certunly.Mrtunlr.Mii-hftel.  {Grandly.)  Whm 
1  go  to  bank,  you  shall  have  it    {Atide.)    Now,  get  out. 

Mich  ACL  (oiuff).  Whin  he  goes  to  bank  ;  hat  ha  I  6ur«, 
whin  he  doef  go  "  the  robins  will  nist  again."  [£n(. 

Mb.  a.    Will  you  be  seated,  sir. 

Mk.  Drawit  Mildb.  Aw — yaas— you  are  Mietab  A.  Smart 
Aleck,  I  believe.  {Mr.A.nodt.)  Organwizerof  aDwunaUc 
Company— aw 

Mb.  A.    The  same. 

Mr.  M.  Aw — yaas— I  saw  your  advertifiement  in  this 
mawning'B  papah!  I  am— aw— Mistah  Dwawit  Milde — 
dontcher  know,  I  deaiah  to  join  your  company,  aw. 

Mb.  a.  I  am  delighted,  Mr.  Milde  ;  there  are  a  few  va- 
cancies yet ;  you  have  acted  before,  I  suppose  ? 

Mb.  M.  Yaas — somewhat;  that  is,  1  wecite  befoah  tb« 
boys  at  the  club,  dontcher  know;  they  pwaise  me  highly. 

Ma.  A.  Will  you  kindly  favor  me  with  a  sample  of  your 
ability,  Mr.  Milde? 

Mr.  M.  Yaas— certwnly— will  I  wecite  Bomething  of 
high  twagedy,  or  something  fwom  the  dwama? 

Mb.  a.    Make  your  own  selection,  Mr.  Hilde. 

Mb.  M.  Well,  then,  aw— I  will  wecite — a  favorwite  of  the 
boys,  dontcher  know — called,  "  The  Swell  in  a  Horse  Car."* 

Mb.  a.  (n^  Ike  Ttcilalum.)  Capital ;  very  good  indeed. 
I  certainly  will  assign  you  a  part  in  my  great  American 
Drama.    By  the  way,  what  character  do  you  fevor? 

Mr.  M.  I  would  wather  play  the  hewo,  dontcher  know ; 
it's  so  womantic  and  I  am  simply  gweat  in  making  impwes- 
nons  on  the  ladies,  aw. 

Mb.  a.  It's  really  too  bad,  Mr.  Milde,  and  I  am  very 
sorry  indeed,  but  I  play  all  the  heroic  characters  myselC 
{Looking  over  theeU  of  papfr.)  Now,  let  me  see,  yes— I  think 
that  vou  could  do  the  villain  ;  tbat'e  it,  I'll  cast  yoa  for  the 
double-dyed  villain. 

Mr.  M.  {adjuslmg  glatii.)  Aw— the  villain  ;  I  havent 
the  slightest  ideah  how  the  villain  should  act.doatcherknow, 

Mb.  a.  Now  just  glance  over  these  p^es  ;  they  contain 
the  villain's  part.  It's  very  easy.  Here  is  a  dagger  and  a 
long  cloak.  Throw  on  the  cloak,  no — and  hold  the  danrer, 
so — stamp  your  foot  and  say — "Ha !  Ha!  me  hated  rival  ia 
now  within  me  power,"  or  words  like  that :  try  IL 

■Till.  nefaUon  will  bl  round  In  "One  Hnndml  Chulcf  S^lwtloni.  No.  *».■ 
Ii  iliuuld  b*  nndentood,  huwenr,  that  th»  unwi  nf  r><clu[[an^  nnpn.  nmte, 
Nc.  arn  KJnD  mrnlT  u  ngKotiaii*.  Th«y  oui  l»  cbniiEHt  fai  ault  Iho  hncy  of 
Oir  pUj«r  knd  Uw  vBrjing  drsaiBiMiLflM  of  tima  tnd  pUn.  Fir  IntunH. 
in  Ui«  ftbnfB  HH,  aoaa  BCMhaT*  nlghl  pralnc*  mor»  ijiPrrimriK  bj  ukLnr  a 
truMttc  •rloctloB  and  teeiUng  II  In  u  iift»-M  iniuinrr.  Tba  (rnnRnuBt  a> 
Ito  ilMiilli  i*  lUv  Mt,  Id  BUM  OH^  to  a*  loiHDit;  of  th*  pnAnMit. 
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Ms.  M.  (taking  cloak  ajid  dagger,  meetly.)  "Ha!  Ha!  me 
hated  wival  is  now  within  me  powah"— dontcher  know. 

Mk.  a.  Very  good,  very  good  ;  with  a  little  practice  you 
will  malte  a  first  class  villain.  {Bell  ring».)  Now,  suppose 
that  you  take  those  things  into  the  anle-room,  there.  Bead 
up  your   part  and    we   will    have    a  rehearsal  presently. 

Mk.  M.  But  I  weally  think  that  I  wouUI  make  more  of  a 
flucceeeaeahewo— aw — the  boys  al  the  dub  watber  expected 
me  to  do  the  "  Fond  Lover,"  dontcher  know. 

Mk.  a.  Don't  think  of  it  for  a  moment,  Mr.  Milde,  yon 
are  especially  adapted  for  villainous  characters. 

Ma.  M.    Aw — complimenlawy,  vewy.  [Eril. 

MiCBABi.  {altering).  Sure,  Mr.  A.  iiiiiart  Aleck,  there's  a 
most  beautifiil  led<ly,  doon  stairs ;  she  was  a  axen  for  yei, 

Mn.  A.    Send  her  up  immediately;  another  amateur. 

Michael.  Sure,  I  think  this  wan  is  a  gum-chewer.  I  saw 
a  package  of  "Tutti  Frutti"  under  her  arm.  And  I  say,  Mie- 
ther  Aleck,  have  yez  been  to  the  bank  yit? 

Mr.  a.  Certainly  not,  man  ;  I've  been  busy.  Do  not 
keep  the  lady  waiting;  show  her  up. 

MicHAKL.  Av  course;  but  I  wish  that  yez'd  show  up 
the  color  of  yer  cash  mcighty  quick.  lExU. 

Mk.  A.  {rubbing  haii'iii,)  Ah  I  favored  at  labt;  with  a  com- 
pany of  unexcelled  amateurs;  my  great  American  Drama 
produced — my  fortune  is  made. 

Michael  uthen  in  Mm  Lavtndtr  SUie. 

Michael.     This  is  the  gintlemon  who  runs  the  show. 

MiH  S.    Oh  I  thank  you,  my  good  man ;  thank  you. 

MicHAKU    Foive  dullyera,  pl(>asc.  (Ntu  iturU.) 

Mit.A.  {atide  to  Michael.)  Get  uMt,  yoa  I  {Eiit  MichaeL)  My 
deal  lady,  pardon  my  servant.  He  is  rather— (fappinj;  fort- 
head)  you  understand  ? 

MisaS.  Oh!  certainly — and  hare  I  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing the  <listinguislied  author,  Mr.  A.  Smarl  Aleck  {he  boim 
iour),  writer  of  the  great  drama,  "The  Weird  Singer  of  the 
Tower?"  (He  bouit  agaiiL)  My  card—Miss  Lavender  Silke ; 
I  read  yonr  announcement  in  the  paper,  and  hastened  to 
present  myself.  The  one  longing,  burning,  passionate  desire 
of  my  heart  is  to  be  a  member  of  a  celebrated  Amateur 
Dramatic  Company,  such  an  ynurn. 

Mr.  a.  iboioing  viotentlij.)    Ah!   you  do  but  flatter  me. 

Miss  S.  Not  at  all,  not  at  all— and  h»ve  you  a  heroine 
In  your  drama? 

Ub.  a.    I  have,  and  one  who  is  a  picture  of  lovelinesi. 
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HmS.  {dofpmg  hand».)  All !  I  do  bo  dote  on  heroines; 
one  of  the  kind  who  meets  her  faithless  lover  with  (dra- 
maticaUy), "  Avsunt  t  ttane  man ;  1  will  have  no  more  of  thee. 
E'en  though  it  causes  my — heart — to— to— br-r-eak." 

Mb.  a.    All!    chamiing,  charming  I 

MiHsS.  And  you  remember  tbiioiher  kind,  Mr.  Aleck,  the 
poor  |;irl  turned  out  into  the  snowy  street  j  with  only  a 
ragged  Ehawl  to  protect  her  from  the  uhilly  blaet  (dramati- 
eaUy),  "  It  in  bil-ter,  hit-ter  co  d.  The  enow  falls  fast  and 
tliiuk  ;  1  am  faint  with  hun);er.  All !  must  I  perish  thus,  and 
my  poor,  blind  brother  at  huuie — crying  for  br-r-e-ad ! " 

&liu  A.  {tUippiFiff  liaiuit.)  Bravo!  Bravu!  You  will  bean 
honor  to  my  I'ompany. 

Miss  S.  Ah!  and  you  must  not  foi^t  the  proud  and 
baugbly  beuuty,  Htirred  with  righteous  indignation  {dm- 
tnaticaily),  "Not  one  step  farther — take  back  your  jewels — 1 
tnc'jW  your  letters  atyour  feet — I  spurn  your  love — hence- 
forth. Count  Fraukenfried,  we  meet  as  etr-r-an-gere ! " 

jla.  A.  Grand !  Immense  !  Ah  I  what  talent  I  Favor 
me  with  a  recitation,  Miss  8ilke. 

Hiss  S.     If  you  wisli  it;  certainly.    (HecUeea  Iragie poein.) 

Ma.  A.  Miss  Silke,  with  you,  the  part  of  the  heroine,  in 
my  drama,  will  be  in  excellent  hands.  [Bell  ringi.]  lS«y 
take  these  papers  and  look  them  over,  in  the  ante-room 
there,  until  reliearaal  is  called.  {Exit  Mm  i/.  Enter  Midt- 
atl,  laughins.)    Well,  Michael? 

Michael.  Sure,  Mr.  A.  Smart  Aleck,  there's  another 
leddy  wants  to  see  yez — and — he  !  he  I  he! , 

Ha.  A.    Well,  wliat  are  you  laughing  at  7 

MicHAiiL.    Be  the  powers,  she's  a — she'na—he!  he  I  he  I 

Ma.  A.  Stop  that  nonsense;  what  is  the  matt«rwithher7 

Michael.    She's  a^-she's  a— he  I  he!  he! 

i,lr.  \.  {impatiently.)    She's  a  what? 

Michael.    Khe'sa— ehe'sa— a juiielette— he!  he  1  he! 

Ma.  A.  What  in  thenameof  commoiisenHe  is  a  judelettaT 

MiCHAEU  She's  got  on  her  brotlier's  coat,  and  collar — 
and  cuffs— and  nick-tie— and— and— [ft itimjj  hit  face)  his 
Bhirt  too — he!  he!  he! 

Mr.  A.  Well,  there's  nothingtolang'iA'xxi^;  Itismeraly 
a  tailor-made  suit 

MirBAlu  A  tshlor-made  suit,  is  it ;  then,  be  the  powers 
if  tlie  lahlor  made  it,  the  woman  got  it,  and  pbwat's  tho 
poor  mon  a  wearing— dressis?  he!  he!  he! 

Mr.  A.  Show  her  up,  Michael;  another  on*  tor  mj 
troupe,  probably. 

MicHABu    And,  Mtsther  Aleck,  I  ^— 
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M&.  A.  Not  another  word— I  know  all  aboni  that  five 
doUara — I've  got  it  in  my  mind. 

MiciiAKL.   Faith,  I'd  rayther  have  it  in  my  pocket.  (£n(. 

Mr.  a.    At  this  rat«,  1  will  eoon  have  every  role  filled 
and  tbe  dream  of  my  life  will  be  realized,— my  drama! 
EnUr  Michael  and   Misi  Poifj/  Blonom. 

MicBABL  (in  a  whifper.)  Whist !  whist !  Mr.  Al«ck ;  do 
yez  moind  the  aick-tie— and  luck  at  that  coat— and  do  yei 
^t  on-to  tbe  vist  7 

Mr.  a.  {bthijidhuhaTui.)  YoQraBcal, leave  the  room.  {Exit 
Michael,  laitgliing.)  Your  obedient — Miss — ah  I  Miae— ah  I 

MiBB  B.  MisH  Poeey  Blossom  [he  bouit),  and  I  presume 
that  yOD  are  Mr.  Aleck,  whose  advertisement  appeared  in 
the  Daily  Theatrical  News. 

Mr.  A.  Quite  right,  Mies  Bloasom.  And  are  you  desirous 
of  joining  my  company  7 

MiBB  B.  I  certainly  am  ;  my  forte  is  that  of  eoubretta. 
If,  in  yotir  drama,  you  wished  a  song,  I  could  accommodatft 
you ;  or  play  a  banjo  solo  {any  other  instrument  con  be 
tiAaUuUd),  or  give  a  bumorous  recitation  ;  and  poeubly, 
mind,  I  say  posaibly,  I  might  dance  a  Highland  Fling. 

Mr.  a.  {bomrig  tow.)  The  eoubrette  part  ia  open  for  you, 
Miss  Blossom;  here  are  the  lines. 

Miss  B.  itut  surely  yuu  would  like  to  hear  my  voice, 
first ;  1  have  no  objections ;  it  would  only  he  proper. 

Mk.  A.  I  would  be  delighted,  (  am  sure.  {MiaB.ungia 
lively  tong.)  Your  singing  convinces  me  al!  the  mo/«,  that 
the  comedy  part  of  my  ^reat  drama  will  be  in  competent 
hands.  {Sell  ringii.)  Now,  if  you  will  kindly  ritire  iuto  the 
ante-room  and  look  your  part  over,  I  will  ii.form  you  of 
the  rehearsal,  which  will  be  shortly.  lExit  Mitt  B. 

Michael  {entering).    Another  wan 

Mr.  A.    Another  one;  one  what? 

MicHABL.    Another  ledily.    Be  yei  bavin'  a  ridption? 

Mr.  a.  Of  course  not,— merely  another  applicantto  join 
my  company.    Bring  her  rifht  up. 

Michael.  There'a  wan  quistion  I'd  loike  to  ax  yei 
Misther  A.  Sinart  Aleck,  whin 

Mr.  a.    Come  1  come  '.  Michiiel,  not  that  chestnut  i^ain. 

MicHABL.  Chist-nut,  is  it?  arrah!  me  bye.  I  wasn't 
(roing  to  say  anything  alwiut  thini  foive  dollyera,  but  being 
aa  yez  mintioned  it,  whin  may  I  hope 

Mr.  a.  I've  already  told  you ;  now  show  the  lady  up. 
{Exit  Mchael.)  That  man  nearly  worries  the  life  out  of  ma. 
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Tb«r«  Is  no   oae  discharging  him  for  he  wont  stay  dl» 
chATged,  as  long  aa  I  owe  him  those  hve  doUare. 

Midiael  uiherM  in  Mitt  Horttnte   Van  de  Bella. 

Michael.  Jiat  walk  righl  in  and  make  yeraelf  at  hom«. 
I^ke  a  cheer  and 

Mh.  a.    Michael,  leave  the  room! 

HiCRAiu   Sura,  and  I  wont  take  it  wid  me  1  [Exit. 

MiBB  V.  DB  R.  Mr.  Aleck,  the  organiier  of  a  dnunattn 
company? 

Mr.  a.    I  am  he  T 

MiBS  V.  DB  R.  AhlMr.  A1eok,Ihaveavoice— Iamopera& 
ic — I  am  ambitious — my  card. 

Mr.  a.  {^reading.)  "  Miss  Uortense  Van  de  Bella,"  (aiidt) 
by  Jove,  one  of  the  bon  Ion;  Uortense  Van  dt  Kella,  wont 
that  look  swell  on  the  prognuii]  {ToMit*  V.  d/  R.)  And  you 
Bin){.  MiBS  Van  de  Bella.  (ifiM  V.  de  R.  houii.)  Then  you  anj 
just  the  one  for  the  Weird  Singer— the  mad  woman  con' 
fined  in  the  tower. 

Miae  V.  uB  R.    ftlad.'  Sir!     I  act  a  character  like  that? 

Mb.  a.  Oh  no !  no !  Yon  are  not  supposed  to  imperson. 
ate  an  insane  woman.  The  villain  confines  yoj  in  a  towet 
and  spreads  the  report  that  yon  are  in»ane  to  keep  inquifli- 
tive  people  away.  In  your  lonely  hours  of  captivity  you 
■ing ;  when  your  brother,  the  hero,  finally  bears  yoD,  and 
yon  are  rescued. 

Mras  V.  dr  K.  In  that  case  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  ac< 
cepting  the  part. 

Mr.  a.    (jojifidli/.)    Could  yon  not  favor  me  with  a  aongT 

MiM  V.  DB.K.  Wilh  (Treat  pleasure.  (Singt  a  p^ular  ballad.) 

Mr.  a.  Simply  deliizbtful,  Ikliaa  Van  <le  Bella.  No  doubt 
but  what  you  are  familiar  with  the  music  in  my  drama;  I 
have  selected  it  from  the  old-time  operas.  Suppose  you  step 
Into  the  ante-room  and  look  it  over.  1  will  inform  you  of 
the  rehearsal,  presently.  {EcU  Mitt  V.  de  R.)  Now,  I  really 
think  that  I  have  enoueh  talent  to  begin ;  still,  I  ought  to 
have  another  male  character  for  the  faithful  iiervant.  Let 
me  see  (terntchet  chin)— I  might  use  Micliael,  on  a  pinch— I 
think  I  will.  {Oillt-"  Mkhael!  MichnfU"  Enter  md\ad.) 
Ahl  Michael,  have  you  ever  been  on  the  stage? 

Michabl.     Sure,  and  I  have— I  drove  one. 

Mb.  k.  No  I  I  do  not  mean  that  kind  of  a  stage.  IHd 
you  ever  act  7 

Michabl.  Oh  I  yes  mane  was  I  iver  a  play-achtor?  No; 
I  wae  not,  niver. 

Mb.  a.    Well,  can  you  speak  ? 
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MiCBAiL.    Can  I  shpeak !  arrah,  haven't  I  been  aflbei 
Axen  jiez  for  tbat  foive  dollyera  for  the  last  month  T 
Mk.  a..    I  don't  ineati  that ;  can  you  recite  7 
MicHABL.    Can  I  recite— can  a  liin  scratch,  or  a  duck 
ahwha  T    X  learned  thot  at  school.    Twice  wan   are  two— 
twice  tnn  are  four — twice  two  and  wan  make  fuive — dot- 
lyere  that  yezowes  me. 
Mb.  a.    No  I  no !  no  I  do  you  know  any  poetry  ? 
MiCHASi.    Poetry  is  it;  thot  I  do. 
Mr.  A.   Well,  let's  hear  it    Stand  straight,  and  Speak  oat. 

HiCHABL.    Suie  me  faytherwaaa po-et 

And  he  buiit  a. bo-at 

And  I  tried  to row  it 

For  tbere  was  no  wind  to  blow  it 

So  I  had  to ; tow  it. 

Whin  I  met  a go-at, 

Andl  tbriedto throw  it. 

Whin  he  tore  my co-at. 

And  I  want  yez  to. . . .  know  it — 
Yez  owes  me  foive  dollyers. 
IfB.  A.    Well,  that's  very  good  as  far  as  it   goea,  but 
haven't  you  aomething  up  to  date;  something  relative  to 
the  present  time  7 

HiCHAEi.    The  prisint  toime— that  I  have.    Listen  to  this; 
First  varse:      I  know  a  man,  wid  a  cast-iron  cheek. 
Who  wcaTS  pa|>er  cnffH  and  collyera, 
He  putx  me  off  from  week  to  week. 
And  wont  pay  me  that  foive  dollyen. 
Becond  vitTse:  And  on  ivery  Sunday  morning 
All  the  party  (rirls  he  follyera ; 
Now  this  is  my  latest  warning, 
Will  yez  pay  me  tbat  foive  doUyeraf 

Third  varse:    And  if 

Mr.  a.    That  will  do ;  that  will  do  I 
Mich AEi.  (continuing).    And  if  ^^ 
Mr.  a.    I  said  that  that  woulil  do. 
MicHAEi..    Don't  yez  want  to  hear  the  rist  of  it? 
Mb.  a.    No!  two  verseaof  that  are  quite  sufficient. 
MlcHABu     Well   thin,   Oi "11  till   yez   the  shtory  of  Mrs. 
OToole  and  the  Conduct' ir."»    [RecU^.) 

Mr.  a.    Very  good.    Now,  Michael,  I  have  decided  to  let 

you  take  part  in  my  drama.    You  will  be  the  faithfiil  ser- 

vant  who  rescues  the  hero  as  well  as  the  fair  lady  in  distresa, 

MicHAKL.    Audi  riscue the beautifiil  leddy? 

•nil  MiMlkia  csB  bg  finud  !■  "100  Cho[»  SiIkUoh  Mo.  H." 
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Hb.  a.    Yoo  do— yoa  reacae  her  from  the  villaia  '• 

MiCHjtEu    Widaclub? 

Mr.  A.  No!  You  are  unarmed — the  villaia  mahes  At 
you  with  a  dagger 

MicBAKL.  Oh  I  I'm  unarmed,  ami,  and  he  ban  a  dogger. 
I  till  you  phwat  to  do,  Misther  Aleck,give  me  the  da^er 
and  let  bim  go  unarmed. 

Mr.  a.    No  I  no  i  that  would  spoil  the  play. 

MicMABb.    Surp,  lie'd  shpoil  me  wid  thot  dagger. 

Mr.  a.     Now,  aa   I   said,  you'll  be  the  bithfiil  negro  — 

MiCHARi.  A  nayKBr— ia  it— howly  Moehea;  I'll  not  be 
doing  thot  at  all,  at  all. 

Mr.  a.    If  you  don't  do  that  the  drama  will  be  ruined. 

Mic-HABL.  It  will  have  to  be  ruined  thin  ;  I'll  not  go 
around  diahgiiiabing  myself  like  a  nayt;er  to  jilcase  inny  one. 

Mr.  A.  Very  well ;  we  can  arrange  that— now  here  in 
your  part  (handing  paper).  Look  it  over  carefully.  To 
avoid  mietakea  I'll  give  you  your  cue. 

MicHASu  Give  me  my  cue,  will  yez.  Arrali  t  are  yei 
going  to  make  a  hathen  Chinee  out  of  me  tooT  Firet  yez 
want  me  to  be  a  nayf^r,  now  yez  want  me  to  be  a  Cbineezer. 
Sure,  and  I'll  not  do  it 

Mr.  a.   Oh  I  you  misunderstood  me;  I  will  prompt  yon. 

Michael.    Prompt  me? 

Mb.  a.   That's  what  I  said,  prompt  you. 

MicHABi.  There's  no  nade  of  prompting  me ;  it's  yezself 
that  wanta  to  be  prompt  and  pay  me  thot  foive  dollyers. 

Mr.  a,    I'll  tell  you  when  to  come  "off"  and  "on"  — — 

MicHAKU  Sure,  will  yez  come  "off" — and  come  "on" 
wid  the  ahpondoolirks? 

Mr.  A.  Now  take  your  part  ontaide  and  read  it  i-p,  and 
after  the  villain  has  spoken  bis  lines  and  is  about  to  pre- 
cipitate himself  upon  the  hero,  you  rush  in  and  frustrate  bim. 

Michael.  I  rish  in  and  froustrate  him,  eh  I  Faith,  and 
I'll  froustrate  him  eo  hard  that  his  own  mither  wont  know 
the  likes  of  him.  [Exit. 

Mr.  a.  Now  for  the  rehearsal  Igoing  lo  anU-room).  The 
ladies  of  the  company  will  please  step  into  the  room. 
(EnUr,  UtdifU  onU/,  ttuji  ivitk  manutcript.)  Now,  ladies,  sup- 
poeethat  we  try  a  rehearsal— beginning  with  scene  third, 
in  act  Bnt.  The  maiden  is  confined  by  the  villain,  in  a 
high  tower — mount  the  slep-ladder,  please,  Mies  Van  de 
Rella ;  it  represents  the  tower.  The  heroine  is  coming  along 
the  lane— please  retire  back  of  the  table,  Miaa  Silke.  The 
wmple  village-girl  ia  plucking  wild  flowers— Hies  Bloasom, 
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Just  remain  by  the  vk-all,  there.  Enter,  the  hero,  alone ;  he 
Boliloquizee  thus:  "  Ah !  I  have  wandered  the  wide  world 
over  ill  search  of  my  poor,  lost  sister;  but  not  a  trace  of 
her  can  I  find.  Poor  Claudianna,  I  am  afraid  that  she  is 
lost  for-ever."  Now,  Mias  Vaa  de  Re  11a,  sing  your  song, 
{Mim  V.  ds  R.  aingi  the  fifit  verse  of  "  The  ImH  Ho»e  of 
Summer:')  "  What!  that  sound;  that  voice;  those  accents; 

it  is  Claudianna— but  where  7  1  see  no  one "  (Mim  V, 

de  R.  drop*  her  kandterchief  al  hii  feet.)  "A  liandkerchief— 
dropped  from  the  sky— and  her  name — Claudianna.  Ah! 
from  yon  gloomv  tower  it  came  ;  i»n  it  be  that  she  is  con- 
fined in  that  dismal  abode.  Those  frowning  rocks,  those 
steep  lieiBhls  forbid  my  approach.  But  1  will  surmount 
tnera,  if  I  periab."    Now  Mias  Silke. 

Miss  S.  {consulting  paperi.)     "  Ferdinand  1 " 

Mr.A.    "WhatI  Clar-a-youhere7" 

Miss  S.  [reading.)  "  Yes,  Ferdinand,  and  I  have  heard 
your  bold  resolve :  oh,  Ferdinand,  Ferdinand,  do  notexpose 
your  precious  neck  in  so  dangerous  a  task." 

MicuAKi.  (is  the  faithful  negro,  looting  in  at  right).  Sure,and 
is  it  toime  to  froustrate  the  villyun,  yit7 

Mb.  A.  No,  no!  not  yet  {Tb  Mitt  S.)  "Ah!Clar-a,  ray 
UBter  is  even  now  confined  in  yonder  tower ;  1  must  resctie 
her  even  if  I  never  return  to  thee." 

Miss  S.  (reading.)  "  Stay,  stay,  my  beloved,  slay." 

Ma.  A.    "Oar-a,  do  not  detain  me ;  let  me  fo,  let  me  go ! " 

Mb,  M.  (etiiering,  wUh  cloak  and  dagger.)  "Stop!  Advance 
one  step  and  I  strike  you  to  the  earth "  dontcher  know. . 

MissS.  "Ah!  'tis  be;  'tis  he;  the  villain." 

Micn.tEi,  (riahing  in).  Airah,  me  bye,  I'm  jist  in  toimel 
iSeizet  Mr.  Mildr  and  tkaki*  him)  I  know  yess ;  liarriim  n  halt 
of  that  beautiful  leddy's  head  and  I'll  pulv,>riire  yei. 

Me,  a.   No,  no!  It's  not  time  for  either  of  you  yet. 

Mb.  M.  I  say,  me  deah  fellah,  you  are  unnecessarily 
woiyjh,  dontcher  know — ow— ow— ow. 

Michael.    Don't  yea  bow— ow—ow— to  me,  ypz  villyun. 

Mr.  a.  Now,  gentlemen,  retire  a^in,  Mr.  Milde,  after 
the  Boubrette  has  finiahed  speakine,  you  are  to  creep  in ;  you 
do  not  n«A  in  until  the  fifth  act.  Michael,  you  are  to  enter 
when  the  heroine  screams,  then  you  say;  "A  scream! 
a  woman  in  distress ;  the  faithful  black  will  hflp  her." 

Michael.  Sure  and  I  kin  do  that ;  come,  Misther  Jude, 
let's  thry  aftin.  [Kcit  bolK 

Mb.  A.  Now.  after  T  have  said  "let  me  got  let  me  got" 
tbe  umple  villsge-giri  enters.    Miss  Blossom,  please^ 
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A  roice  sounds  through  the  viewless  Hlr, 

"  HU  Kandt  drop  off— hia  work  goes  on." 
Time  proves  it  bo.    No  wheels  are  stopped, 

Prepress  and  science  ctaioi  tlieir  own ; 
The  mantle  that  our  hero  (lropi>ed, 

On  other  shoulders  has  been  thrown; 
Worn  luoeety  for  a  time  perchance, 

But  as  the  aire,  shall  grow  the  son ; 
God  leads,  himself,  the  grand  advance, 

The  hands  drop  ofT— the  work  goes  on. 

We  lose  the  angel  of  onr  home. 

Some  pure,  sweet  child,  whose  grnuioos  Bmil« 
Brightens  the  darkest  days  that  come, 

And  e'en  life's  drudgery  beguiles. 
He  liOed  us  to  higher  plains, 

This  was  his  misaion  just  begun  ; 
Surprised  we  And  his  ^lile  remaiii*. 

His  influence  lives— his  work  goes  on. 
Who  rights  the  wrong,  who  breaks  the  chain 

From  limbs  long  fettered  without  cause, 
Or  from  our  statutes  wipes  the  stain 

or  evil  and  oppressive  laws, 
Mtut  v<ork,  and  tritst  to  God  and  time, 

Nor  liope  with  mortal  eyes  to  see 
The  dawning  of  the  day  sublime, 

The  harvest  white  of  vii:tory. 

Sad  leader  of  some  hated  cause. 

Measuring  thy  work  by  life's  few  yf*n, 
Thou  reckoneat  but  by  finit*  laws. 

Give  to  the  winds  thy  Idle  fears. 
Though  in  the  conflict  face  to  face 

Thou  fall'st  before  the  day  h(!  won, 
Some  heart  inspiretl  shall  fill  thy  place. 

The  ranks  close  up — the  work  goes  on. 

Grand  hope !  Sweet  comfort  I  Build  tby  plana 

And  BOW  thy  seed  with  careful  thought; 
In  God's  good  time  if  not  in  man's, 

The  miracle  of  growth  is  wrought. 
Thine  eyee  may  dose  before  the  day 

That  crowns  the  work  bo  well  begun; 
"  He  sowed,  the  grateful  gleaners  say, 

That  we  may  reai^-bia  work  goes  on." 
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BOBBY  SHAFTOE*— Homer  Greene. 

lCopTiiEbtl(»2,  bjllKKuUior.] 

Bobby  Sbafloe'B  gone  to  aea, 
Silver  bnckies  on  his  knee. 
He'll  uome  back  and  niarry  me— 
Pretty  Bobby  Sbaftoe. 

This  old  and  musical  nursery  rhyme  had  heen  run- 
ning in  my  head  all  day  as  I  weut  about  my  work.  My 
work  was  teacbiug  the  district  school  at  Garrett's  Mills, 
a  small  village  !u  Northeastern  Pennsylvania.  The 
school-house  waa  near  the  bead  of  the  mill-pond  by  the 
side  of  the  public  road,  half  way  between  G&rrett's 
Mills  and  Bently's  Dam  ;  so  situated  in  order  to  ac- 
commodate chiidrea  from  both  villages. 

Why  that  ancient  nursery  rhyme  should  have  been 
singing  itself  in  my  head  all  day  I  do  not  know,  unless  it 
was  because  one  of  ray  pupils,  popularly  known  as  Bob- 
by SbalW,  had  that  momiDg  given  me  an  unusual 
amount  of  trouble. 

How  and  when  he  received  the  nickname  I  never 
heard  ;  perhaps  it  was  because  of  his  ofir-declared  ambi- 
tion to  be  a  sailor  and  go  to  sea,-"  possibly  it  was  on  ac- 
count of  a  similarity  of  sound  between  this  name  and 
bis  real  one.  He  was  ten  years  old,  bright  and  active, 
and  the  most  mischievous  child  I  ever  saw — not  ma- 
liduusly  mischievous,  but  good-naturedly,  irrepressibly, 
unceasingly  mischievous. 

Such  mild  punishment  as  his  mirthful  miabehavior 
deserved  had  but  a  momentary  eBect  on  him,  and  one 
roust  have  had  an  unusually  hard  heart  to  have  chas- 
tised Bobby  with  any  degree  of  severity. 

On  the  June  day  of  which  I  write  Bobby  was  more 
than  ordinarily  full  of  pranks  and  practical  jokes.  He 
had  been  busy  with  them  all  the  bright  morning,  and 
he  was  holding  his  own  steadily  through  the  hot  and 
sultry  afternoon. 

•BTpermiMloDof  ll»i>ut)i[<r>TidT)iuM..-aDn.  NenjHiw  Itfiidicuu.  Mr. 
OnNwtowlhorar  "Whii  nijr  Luvsr  bid,"  "Uj  Du^tar  I«Blis'ai4"IW 
IIMwiJ^  9—V  In  pniliKu  Humbut  at  Ihl*  Siifea. 
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I  bad  repriiDanded  him  times  without  number,  I  had 
pnnished  him  mildly  ag&in  and  again  without  lajiting 
eBect.  Finally  I  seated  him  on  top  of  the  oold  stove  in 
order  to  humiliate  him  ;  but  from  that  conspicuous  perch 
his  comical  motions  and  queer  grimaces,  when  my  back 
was  turned,  kept  the  entire  school  Haickering  tilt  I  took 
him  down.  After  that  he  made  an  amusing  picture  on 
hia  slate  of  himself  sitting  on  the  stove,  and  held  it  up 
to  be  laughed  at  by  the  boys  in  bis  vicinity ;  but  before 
I  could  capture  it  his  sponge  had  obliterated  forever 
this  triumph  of  his  art. 

Hia  next  achievement  that  afternoon  was  the  produc- 
tion of  two  little  pasteboard  figures  of  men  pinned  to  a 
Mick  and  fighting  each  other  furiously  as  bis  deft  fin- 
gers pulled  the  strings  attached  to  them. 

I  caught  him  at  it  squarely. 

"  Ijet  me  have  them,  Bobby,"  I  said. 

He  turned  them  over  to  me  without  a  murmur,  ex* 
plaining  aa  he  did  so :  "  You  want  to  pull  thith  tbtring 
to  make  'em  fight,  Hith  Mitchell,  and  thith  tbtiing  w'en 
be  knockth  'im  down.  Here,  I'll  tbeow  you — thee? 
Don't  they  jutht  lambatht«  each  other,  though  ? " 

It  is  unless  to  say  that  the  school  was  again  divert- 
ed.  Everyone  save  Bobby  and  I  grinned  broadly.  He 
was  sober  and  I  was  annoyed, 

"Give  them  to  me  at  once,"  I  said,  sharply.  "  What 
am  I  going  to  do  with  such  a  boy  ?  How  shall  I  punish 
you  T  I've  tried  everything  except  a  severe  whipping 
Shall  I  give  you  that,  or  can  you  surest  something  more 
effective  I " 

He  oast  his  eyes  to  the  ceiling  and  screwed  his  moath 
op  comically,  as  if  in  intense  thought.  The  school 
broke  out  in  renewed  laughter.     Finally  he  said : 

"  You  might  put  me  up  in  tiie  loft,  Mith  Mitchell ;  I 
haven't  been  put  up  there  yet." 

"Very  well,"  I  replied,  quickly,  "up  in  the  loft  you  go." 

He  was  a  little  startled  by  the  suddenness  of  my  de- 
•iiion.     I  don't  think  he  really  intended  me  to  adopt 
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bia  Bu^Mtion,  for  the  loft  was  not  ft  pleasant  place  to 
go  into ;  for  it  was  dark  and  hot  and  emptjr,  viitb  the 
roof  sloping  dowo  on  each  dde,  so  that  only  through 
the  middle  of  it  could  even  a  boy  stand  erect 

"  Here,  Bobby,"  I  continued,  "  help  me  aet  this  table 
under  the  opening — that's  it ;  now  give  me  that  chair." 

The  horizontal  aperture  that  led  to  the  loft  was  just 
over  the  high  platform  that  stretched  across  the  rear 
end  of  the  room,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  chair  placed  on 
a  table  one  could  readily  climb  up  through  it. 

"  You  hold  istfat  to  the  chair  an'  don't  let  her  thlip," 
said  Bohby,  as  he  hitched  up  his  suapendere,  screwed  up 
his  face  and  made  ready  for  the  grand  ascent.  He 
climbed  to  the  table,  mounted  the  chair  and  thrust  his 
head  and  shoulders  up  through  the  opening  out  of 
mght.    He  drew  them  dowu  again  in  a  moment  to  say: 

"  Ith  dark  up  there,  Mith  MitcbelL" 

"  I  know  it,"  I  replied,  calmly. 

"An'  hot" 

"  I  know  it." 

"An' — an'  lonesome." 

"That's  why  I'm  sending  you  up  there  ;  goon." 

"Well,"  he  sighed,  "heregoeth;  'good-by,  my  lover, 
good-by! ' "  He  reached  up,  grasped  the  frame-work  of 
the  opening,  and  in  the  next  instant  had  drawn  hia 
pliant  little  body  up  out  of  sight. 

I  lift«d  the  chair  down,  removed  the  table  and  tried 
to  go  on  with  the  routine  of  redtations.  There  was 
some  scrambling  above  in  the  loft  ;  once  I  saw  a  bare 
brown  foot  twinkling  down  through  the  opening  for  a 
second,  to  the  great  edification  of  all  of  Bobby's  fellow- 
pupils,  and  once  a  dust-begri  ned  face,  inverted  and 
comical,  looked  carefully  down  and  set  the  school  in  a 
Dew  roar. 

"Bobby I"  I  called  out  to  him,  finally,  "put  the 
cover  down  on  the  opening  at  once." 

I  had  not  thought  to  have  this  done ;  it  would  make 
h  BO  dark  up  there,  but  his  irrepressible  mischief  left 
me  oo  recount 
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"  Teth'm,"  he  replied,  still  cheerfully,  "  thall  I  thit 
on  it  to  hold  it  down  T  " 

"  Certainly." 

The  cover,  which  wu  on  hingee,  was  let  carefbUy 
down,  and  this  m07ement  was  immediately  followed  by 
a  thud  which  indicated  that  Bobby  was  "  sittjog  on  it." 

After  that,  save  certain  indefinable  eounde,  all  wai 
qniet  in  the  region  of  the  lott. 

The  afternoon  taaka  went  on  raonotonously.  The  day 
grew  more  Bultry  as  it  neared  its  cloee. 

Just  before  it  was  time  to  diaoiiss  the  school  one  of  my 
pupils,  a  little  girl,  a£t£T  looking  out  for  a  minute  through 
the  open  door  into  the  du^y  road,  rose  quickly  from 
her  seat,  threw  up  her  hand  and  began  to  snap  vigorous- 
ly with  her  thumb  and  finger  to  attract  my  attention. 

"  Weil,  what  is  it,  Roaie?"  I  inquired. 

"Pleaae,  Miss  Mitchell,  Bobby  Shaftoe's  out  there  in 
the  road." 

"  WhoT  "  I  asked  in  amazement. 

"  Bobby  Bhaftoe ;  he's  out  there  hidin'  behind  a  tree." 

Of  course  everyone  turned  and  looked  out  at  the 
door.  At  that  moment  a  little  figure  darted  out  from 
the  shadow  of  one  tree  and  sought  shelter  l>ehind  another. 

It  wa«,  indeed,  Bobby    Shaftoe.     How  he  had  man- 
aged to  make  his  escape  from   the  loft  I  could  not  con* 
iecture.  I  went  to  the  door  and  called,  "  Bobby!  Bobby 
Bhafloel  "    He  left  the  protection  of  the  tree  at  once. 
. , "  Yeth'm."  he  replied,  "  I'm  ooniin'." 

He  had  evidently  hurt  his  foot  in  some  way,  for  ha 
limped  slightly  as  he  came  up  the  steps. 

"  Take  your  seat,  Bobby,"  I  said,  sternly,  "  and  don't 
move  out  of  it  until  I  give  you  permission  to  do  bo." 

He  bung  his  head  a  trifie,  as  though  he  were  ashamed, 
at  last,  of  his  mi»leeds,  and  dropped  into  his  seat  and 
sat  there  in  perfect  quiet  during  the  few  minut«fl  that 
intervened  before  the  close  of  school. 

I  dismissed  the  scholars  somewhat  ahead  of  time,  as 
there  appeared  to  be  a  thunder  shower  coming  up  in 
the  west,  and  I  wished  them  to  get  to  their  liomes  before 
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it  »hou1d  nun.  But  Bobby  I  kept  with  me  to  ponisli 
him.  I  had  my  monthly  report  to  make  out,  and  1 
thought  to  keep  him  in  hie  eeat  during  the  hour  that  1 
should  be  so  occupied.  He  still  aat  quietly,  but  hud 
taken  up  a  book  and  had  begun  to  study.  Af^r  a- 
vbile,  my  curiosity  getting  the  l>etter  of  my  determi- 
nation, I  said  to  him :  "  Bobby,  will  you  tell  me  how 
you  escaped  Irom  the  loft  1 " 

He  anfwered  readily : 

"Yeth'm.  I  opened  the  scuttle  hole  in  the  roof— ith 
right  up  there,  you  kuow — an'  I  climbed  out  on  to  the 
ridge-pole,  an'  theyth  a  limb  of  that  big  elm  haDgth 
right  down  there,  an'  I  got  on  that,  an'  then  it  wath 
eathy  enough  to  tblide  down  to  the  ground." 

The  escape  shorn  of  its  mystery,  was  simple  enough 
after  all. 

A  low,  ominous  roll  of  thunder  ended  in  a  bnsa  so 
deep  and  powerful  that  it  seat  a  tremor  thniugh  the 
building. 

"  Bobby,"  I  said,  with  sudden  resolution,  "  I  wish  you 
wouldn't  give  me  so  much  trouble.  I  don't  want  to  be 
scolding  you  and  punishing  you  all  the  time ;  I  like 
you  too  well  for  that." 

Bobby  looked  at  me  steadily,  with  calm  seriousness 
in  bis  deep,  blue  eyes. 

"  I've  been  thinkin'  about  that,  Mith  Mitchell,"  he 
replied.  "  I  like  you,  too.  I'm  gotn'  to  tbop  it.  I'm 
goin'  to  try  to  be  better." 

"Oh,  will  you,  Bobby?" 

"  I  will." 

I  saw  b^  the  look  of  quiet  resolution  in  his  &ce  that 
be  meant  it. 

"Thank  you,  Bobby  I"  I  exclumed,  taking  both  his 
little  brown  hands  in  mine.  I  was  going  on  to  say 
something  else  to  him,  but  a  sharp  flash  of  lightning, 
followed  in  a  second  by  a  crack  and  crash  of  thunder, 
interrupted  me.  I  hastened  to  shut  the  door  and  close 
the  windows,  and  lower  such  apologies  for  curtains  as  we 
had.    Sudden  darkness  fell  upon  us.  The  lightning  and 
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tbitiider  were  inceBsaot  I  sat  on  the  steps  of  tbe  plat* 
fbrm,  holding  iast  to  Bobby's  hands,  thankful  for  human 
aocietj  and  sympathy. 

The  rain  came  and  fell,  not  in  drops,  but  in  sheets 
and  layers.  In  a  mintite  the  public  road  in  front  of  us 
was  a  dashing  torrent,  in  another  the  school-house  lot 
was  a  miniature  lake.  But  the  terrible  stormburst  soon 
passed  us  by.  The  roar  of  the  rain  died  away  toward 
the  east.  After  a  little  the  sky  began  to  brighten,  and 
I  gMned  courage  to  look  from  the  window  on  the 
washed  and  flooded  landscape. 

Bobby  had  behaved  like  a  hero.  Not  one  word  of 
complaint  had  passed  his  lips,  and  beyond  the  slight 
pallor  of  his  face  one  could  see  in  him  no  signs  of  fear.  ■ 

"  I  gueth  ith  gone  by  now,  Mith  Mitchell,"  he  said. 
"  Wathn't  it  a  ripthtaver,  though  ?  " 

The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  his  mouth  before  a 
new  sound  came  to  our  ears, — a  sound  more  ominous  and 
dreadful  than  any  we  had  yet  heard,  increasing  in 
volume  with  every  passing  second. 

Bobby  stood  for  a  moment  intently  listening,  then  ha 
dashed  to  the  platform,  tore  back  the  curtain  from  the 
window,  and  we  both  looked  out. 
"  Ith  Bently's  dam  I "  he  exclaimed  ;  "  ith  butht  I " 
Far  up  the  ravine  through  which  Coulter's  Creek 
comes  dancing  in  the  summer  time,  a  solid  wall  of  water 
vas  sweeping  down  toward  us,  crested  with  the  debris 
of  its  journey.  It  would  strike  the  pond,  flood  the  nar- 
row valley  and  wash  the  school-house  from  its  founda- 
tion. This  was  inevitable.  Yet  there  was  no  escape. 
Before  we  could  cron  half  the  distance  to  the  nearest 
hill  the  water  would  be  on  us. 

I  started  back  into    the  room  and  covered  my  eyes 

with  my  hands.     Bobby  stood  for  a  moment  in  fearful 

indedsion.    Then  he  flung  his  arms  toward  the  ceiling 

and  cried: 

-  The  loft  I    The  roof  I    The  tree ! " 

I  grasped  hia  idea  at  onoe.    In  it  lay  the  only  hopa 
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of  w&ty.  We  leized  the  table,  placed  it  in  poaitiou, 
Aung  the  chair  on  it,  and  the  next  instant  Bobby  wai 
pushing  up  the  cover  of  the  opening  with  herculean 
■trength.  It  jielded  and  fell  back.  He  plunged  up- 
ward into  the  darknen  of  the  loft,  aad  had  his  hands 
down  to  help  me  up  before  I  had  fitirlf  gaiued  the  chair. 
The  next  moment  we  were  both  cluubing  out  from 
the  scuttle  to  the  ridge-pole  of  the  roo£  Even  as  we 
did  M  the  flood  came  down. 

it  was  deafening  to  bear  and  frightful  to  aee.  On  its 
crest  were  the  wrecks  of  bouses,  and  in  its  foam  dead 
bodies  toewd.  It  struck  the  pond,  swept  on  to  the  dam, 
the  bridge  and  the  narrow  gorge  btluw  ua,  and  then, 
checked  la  its  progress,  came  leaping,  flooding,  back  up 
the  bank,  acruas  the  road,  rising  with  fearful  rapidilj 
to  the  windows  of  the  school-house,  rolling  out  into  the 
fields  a  boiling,  fuam-fleclced  lake, 
"  Here  1  Grab  it !  Grab  it,  quick  I  Go  up ! " 
Bobby  was  holding  down  the  limb  of  the  great  elm 
for  me  to  grasp  and  swing  myself  up  into  the  shelter  of 
the  tree.  I  was  weak  from  fright  and  the  swirling 
waters  made  my  head  swim.  I  grasped  the  limb  and 
pulled  myselt'  along  on  it,  but  so  slowly  and  awkwardly 
that  Bobby,  loosing  his  bold,  caught  my  feet  and  pushed 
me  upward.  The  water  was  at  the  eaves.  The  school- 
house  wasiwaying  on  its  foundation.  Icaughtand  clung 
wildly  to  the  nest  branch  above  my  head  and  cried  out  i 
"fctave  yourself,  Bobby!  Hurry!  Save  yourself!" 
The  building  lurch^  pouderously  to  one  side  as 
Bobby  grusiied  fur  the  bending  limb,  missed  it  and  fell 
back  on  the  ridge-pole  of  the  roof.  He  caught  holdof 
the  framework  of  the  Hcuttle  to  save  himself  from  roll- 
ing into  the  waves,  and  clung  to  it  desperately,  as  the 
buil'Kng,  loosened  from  its  bearings,  went  sailing  out 
UjH>a  the  flo<x].  Already  the  waters  were  beginning  to 
rucede.  The  •ohooj-house,  rising  and  fiilling,  dipping 
and  twiHting,  with  the  doomed  child  clinging  to  its  pro- 
Iflcting  peak,  went  swinging  down  toward  the  gorge. 
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"QooH-hy,"  called  Bobby,  &a  he  passed  ;  "good  by  1 
U)d  bang  \>o  tight,  Mith  Mitchell.  I'm  guia' — lu  tnea ! " 

"  Qood-by  1 "  I  cried  back  to  him  ;  "  Oh,  Bobby, 
good-by ! " 

The  wavoa  washed  over  hU  head  now  and  again  as  □« 
floated  out  of  sight,  and  even  in  that  dreadful  moment 
the  words  nf  the  sweet  old  uunery  rhyme  came  singing 
bock  into  my  mind : 

Bobby  Sha(lo«'s  gone  to  sea, 
Silver  buckles  on  his  knee, 
He'll  come  back  no  more  to  me, 
Pretty  Bobby  Shaftoe. 

The  floods  went  down  ;  the  ruined  land  lay  bare  of 
water  save  in  pools  and  ponds ;  twilight  deflcended 
beautiful  as  a  dream,  and  through  it  came  mgo  of  the 
village  seeking  the  loet  and  dead,  and  helped  me  down 
&oni  the  great  elm  that  had  saved  me. 

I  went  shivering  to  Bobby  Shalloe's  house. 

At  midnight  they  brought  him  home.  They  had 
found  him,  far  down  the  stream,  tangled  in  the  wreckage 
of  the  flood.  He  was  not  dead,  but  that  was  the  most 
hopeful  thing  that  one  could  say  of  him.  At  dawn  he 
flung  out  his  arms  from  the  coverlet. 

"  Hang  on  tight,  Mith  Mitchell,"  be  cried,  weakly ; 
"  good-by  I     I'm  goin'  to  thea  I " 

"  Oh,  Bobby,"  I  said,  "  brave  Bobby,  come  back  to 

He  seemed  to  hear  me  and  understand,  for  he  opened 
his  eyes  and  answered  me :  "  Yeth,  Mith  Mitchell,  Fve 
been  thinkin'  about  it — an'  I  will." 

And  he  did.  Night  and  day  I  sat  by  him  and  nursed 
him  back  to  health  ami  strength.  But  when  he  grew  to 
be  well  again  his  mischievous  nature  had  left  him.  He 
was  a  changed  boy.  He  was  sober  and  studious;  and 
even  before  the  years  of  his  youth  had  wholly  patsed, 
It  manhood  rested  on  him  like  a  crown. 
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Joseph  Bbrt  Smilkt. 
foang  Vincent  was  a  noble  boy, 
His  father's  pride,  liis  mutlier'a  joy. 
All  free  frooi  arte  and  false  preleoao, 
A  type  of  guileless  innocence. 
Surely  no  healthy  boy  coald  be 
More  noble,  pure  and  true  than  hfr— 
60  thought  hia  proud  paternal. 

Now  Vincent  was  a  quiet  child. 
His  ways  were  gentle,  manners  mild. 
Yet  sometimes,  tired  of  quiet  joys, 
Ue  went  to  play  with  other  boys. 
And  once  or  twice  this  youth  aeitate 
Returned  to  slumber  ralher  late. 
And  grieved  his  kind  paternal. 

Tbe  kind  paternal  loved  his  son. 
But  when  by  duty  called  upon 
He  emphafiiied  his  jiist  commands 
By  literal  laying  on  of  haniia 
80  now  about  tbe  second  time 
That  Vincent  blled  to  toe  the  lin«^ 
The  kind  paternal  said  to  him. 
My  Bon,  I  want  you  to  be  in 
By  eight  o'clock,  for  otherwise 
I  must  my  little  sou  chastise : 
And  auch  a  task,  you  surely  know, 
Would  hurt  your  lovinj:  papa  so." 

Thus  spake  the  grieved  imternaL 
And  noble  Vincent  said  he  would, 
For  well  he  knew  he  never  could 
Endure  to  see  hia  papa  dear 
80  sadly,  deeply  grieved,— and  here 
With  spotletw  handkercliief  he  dries 
A  teardrop  from  \\\a  lillle  eyes. 

He  loved  his  kind  paternal. 
Then  all  went  well  a  week  or  ho. 
Till  one  ill-fated  nigiit,  when  lo  ( 
He  playeil  a  liitle  liit  too  late. 
And  Hrst  he  knew  'twa.^  half-past  eignt, 

I  •■  If •dltulana  ol  Sudii*U  Wllkint,"  hj  penoMoD  of  Ui*  latkari 
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He  hesitated  home  to  go, 
He  knev  'twould  grieve  his  papa  k), 
Then  took  a  friend  to  elay  all  night— 
ThouKht  that  would  help  him  out  all  right 
The  kind  paternal,  Vincent  learned, 
From  down  town  had  not  yet  returned. 
So,  being  tired,  he  quickly  led 
His  friend  apotaire,  and  went  to  bed. 
The  company  was  soon  asleep, 
Bnt  Vincent  didn't  Blumber  deep- 
He  thought  of  hie  paternal. 
The  kind  paternal  soon  returned. 
And  asked  about  hie  son,  and  learned 
That  he  bud  trespassed  as  before, — 
Learned  merely  this  and  nothing  mor& 
He  said,  "  I'm  very  grieved  to  hear 
Of  this,  for  very  much  I  fear 
That,  as  a  parent  good  and  wise, 
I  roust  my  little  son  chastise; 
And  I  wilt  make  the  lesson  strong. 
So  he'll  remember  deep  and  long"— 
Thus  quoth  the  grieved  paternaL 

The  company  was  sound  asleep; 
Bnf  Vinoent  didn't  slumber  deep. 
He  dosed  and  listened,  tossed  and  dreamed. 
And  as  be  slept  he  ever  seemed 
To  see  his  bther's  troubled  look. 
Then  suddenly  all  sleep  forsook 
His  eyelids,  for  while  tossing  there, 
He  heard  a  footstep  on  the  stair. 
Now  Vincent  couldn't  hear  to  see 
Hie  fond  paternal's  misery; 
Bo  when  he  heard  that  heavy  tread 
He  quickly  bounded  out  of  bed 
And  kwked  for  some  secluded  spot. 
And  mourned  becanse  he  found  it  not 
He  felt  around  and  bumped  his  head, 
Then  scramblnl  underneath  the  bed- 
He  felt  for  his  paternal. 

The  company,  nnnonscious  there, 
Heard  not  the  footstep  on  the  stair. 
Bat  slumbered  sweetly,  snug  and  warn, 
juid  never  even  dreamed  of  harm. 
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And  while  young  Vincent  rolled  and  toosed. 
No  Hhad«  hi*  peaceful  eyelitls  croeeed. 
He  dreamed  of  fields  and  ehady  nooks, 
And  birds,  and  tiowera,  and  babbling  brook% 
And  several  otber  thiiigH  that  seem 
Appropriate  subjects  fur  a  dream. 
He  ((rieved  for  no  paternal. 

Then  very  soon  the  guest  awoke; 

His  peaceful  dream  was  past 

He  woke  to  find  his  host  hod  fled, 

A  tall,  dark  form  stood  by  tbe  bed. 

He  woke  to  mutter,  f»pe  and  start, 

Then  burn,  and  scream,  and  shriek,  and  smArt  t 

Hoi  martyrs  of  ye  olden  time, 
Whose  deeds  are  sung  in  classic  rhyme, 
Behold  this  guiltless  boy's  sad  plight, 
And  weep  with  pity  at  the  sight. 


GRANDFATHER'S  CLOCK.— Robbbt  C.  V.  MBTsaa. 

WnBu  artmlf/tr  1U>  fMbcAm. 

Tick,  lock. 
Tick,  tock. 
Goes  the  clock. 
Grandfather's  clock. 
There  in  the  hail- 
Tick,  tock. 

Tis  a  wedding  song — 
Grandmother  blushing  comee  aloi^ 
In  stiff  brocade  and  hoop,  and  all 
The  statelinees  of  powder  and  patch, 
80  beautiful  the  fiddlers  catch 
Their  breath  as  they  play 
The  sweet  Strnthspay 
Sweeter  than  ever; 
White  grandfather,  clever 
At  steps,  leans  over 
And  kisses  the  tips 
Of  her  flnfrers,  his  lipe 
The  lip9  of  a  lover. 

As  he  dances  with  ffra  xlmotber  solemn  and  slow, 
As  they  used  to  dance  in  the  long  ago 
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When  the  clock  wu  new  ftod  its  voice  ticked 

The  fiddler?  tune  with  a  roeuiah  rock— 

Ti(±.tock, 

Tick,  tock. 

Hck,  tock. 
Tick,  tock, 
Goes  the  clock, 
Grandfather'B  clock. 
There  in  the  ball— 
Tick,  tock, 
like  a  martJal  call : 

"The  Britieh  are  on  ua.    Rise,  men,  riMl" 
Gmndmother  goes  in  her  dimity  gown, 
And  from  the  wall  the  sword  takes  down. 
Brave  id  her  heart,  and  br&ve  in  her  eyes. 
Graod&ther  satttches  a  kiss  and  goes. 
Grandmother  listens,  aod  hears  the  clocks 
Tick,  tock ; 

Grandmother  listens,  and  henrs,  and  know* 
Under  the  hill  the  fight  goes  on,— 
A  boom  of  gam,  a  Bash  of  steel, 
ShontinK  of  men : 

"Die  where  you  stand,  but  do  not  rani" 
Grandmother  while  as  light  goes  out 
To  the  door  and  joins  her  voice  to  the  shout 
As  a  man  runs  past,  "  Wheel  round,  wheel  I 
Die  where  you  stand,  but  do  not  run  ! " 
And  the  man  turns  back,  and  the  day  is  won. 
And  the  clock's  voice,  loo,  shrills  all  tbrongh : 
"  Wheel -round- wheel- 
Die-  wh  ere-you-stand-bnt-do-  not-run—-' 
Tick,  tock, 
Tick,  tock. 
Tick,  tock. 
Tick,  tock, 
Goes  the  clock. 
Grandfather's  clock, 
There  in  the  hall— 
I^ck,  tock. 

It  noes  with  a  hilch,  as  though  'twen  Md 
or  so  much  time 
Without  reason  or  rhyme; 
While  through  the  docn'. 
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Like  one-ticce  glad 
Fragments  of  tight. 
The  t'raveetones  white 
That  cover  o'er 
Gmndfatber  and 
Grandmother,  stand 
And  hear  the  old  clock — 
Tick,  lock— 

Singing  the  song  of  the  wedding-day, 
Singing  the  battle  eong  of  the  boys 
Of  Seveuty-eix,  and  singing  away 
The  song  of  the  little  minutes  that  plajr 
With  centuries  for  their  fragile  toys : 
"Tick,  took. 
Time  may  mock 

At  man's  endeavor  and  woman's  lave, 
For  these  shall  pass ;  but  up  above 
My  Boul  shall  lell  what  they  once  were. 
For  I've  outlived  the  bold  and  the  bii, 
I,  a  clock,  and  the  soal  in  roe 
Is  the  pulse  of  all  eternity." 
Tick,  took, 
Tick,  lock. 
Goes  the  clock. 
Grandfather's  clock. 
There  in  the  hall- 
Tick,  lock, 
Tick— tock— 
Tick 


MORE  CRUEL  THAN  WAB.-W.  S.  Hawkiks. 

A  SoDthim  prtnnsr  of  mr  ftt  Ounp  OKimb,  In  Ohio,  *n*r  pfninjF  of  ilcki 

HKwklu  hjij  bMD  Twiup«ted  hy  hit  djlaf  ointmdt  ta  opan  nnj  eplit]«  wl 
■houL'1  came  far  hlin  ihi^n-AftAr;  ftnd,  iipuD  nading  lh&  iftttcr  in  qovAt 

Your  letter,  lady,  came  too  late, 
For  heaven  ha<t  claiinixl  its  own  ; 

Ah,  sudden  change  -from  prison  bar 
i/nto  the  great  white  throne  ; 

And  yet  I  think  he  would  have  stayed. 
To  live  for  his  disdain. 
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Ooold  he  have  read  the  carelese  words 

Which  you  have  Mnt  in  vaio. 
80  fttU  of  patience  did  he  wait, 

Through  many  a  weary  hour, 
That  o'er  his  simple  eoldier-faith 

Not  even  death  had  power ; 
Aod  you— did  others  whisper  low 

Their  homage  in  your  ear, 
As  though  among  their  eh^low  thn»ig 

His  apirit  had  a  peer? 
I  would  that  you  were  by  me  now, 

To  draw  the  sheet  aside 
Aod  eee  how  pure  the  look  he  wore 

The  moment  when  he  died. 
The  sorrow  that  you  gave  to  him 

Had  left  its  weary  trace, 
Ab  'twere  the  aliadow  of  the  croos 

Upon  his  pallid  face. 

"Her  love,"  he  said,  "  could  change  for  dh 

The  winter's  cold  to  spnng." 
Ah,  trust  of  fickle  maiden's  love, 

Thou  art  a  bitter  thing ! 
For  when  these  valleya,  bright  in  May, 

Once  more  with  blossoms  wave, 
The  northern  violets  shall  blow 

Above  bia  humble  grave. 

Tour  dole  of  scanty  words  had  been 

But  one  more  pang  to  bear 
For  him  who  kissed  unto  the  last 

Your  tress  of  golden  hair ; 
I  did  not  put  it  where  he  said. 

For,  when  the  angels  come, 
I  would  not  have  them  find  the  sign 

Of  fUsehood  in  the  tomb. 

Fve  read  your  letter,  and  I  know 

The  wiles  that  you  have  wrought 
To  win  that  trusting  heart  of  his, 

And  gaineil  it — cntel  thought! 
What  lavish  wealth  men  sometimes  gtve 

For  what  is  worthless  all  I 
What  manly  bosomH  beat  for  truth 

in  folly's  falsest  thrall ! 
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Xoa  shall  not  pity  bim,  for  now 

Mis  Eorrow  has  an  end  ; 
Yet  would  tbat  you  am\d  stand  with  m9 

Besiile  niy  fallen  friend  ! 
And  I  ror^ive  you  for  bis  eake, 

As  he — if  he  be  forgivjn  - 
May  e'en  be  pleading  grace  for  yon 

Before  the  court  of  Heaven. 
To-nieht  the  cold  winds  whistle  by, 

As  I  my  vigil  keep 
Within  the  prison  dead-house,  where 

Few  mourners  come  to  weep. 
A  rude  plank  coffin  holds  his  form ; 

Yet  death  exalts  his  face, 
And  I  would  rather  see  him  thus 

Than  clasped  in  your  embrace. 
To-night  your  home  may  shine  with  light 

And  ring  with  merry  song. 
And  yon  be  smiling  as  your  soul 

Had  done  no  deadly  wrong ; 
Your  hand  so  fair  that  none  will  think 

It  penned  these  words  of  pain  ; 
Tout  skin  so  white — would  God  your  heart 

Were  half  as  free  from  stain. 
I'd  rather  be  my  comrade  dead 

Than  you  in  life  supreme; 
For  yours  the  sinner's  waking  dread. 

And  his  the  martyr's  dream  ! 
Whom  serve  we  in  this  life  we  serve 

In  that  which  is  to  come  ; 
He  chose  his  way,  you — yours ;  let  God 

Pronounce  the  fitting  doom. 


A  BIG  MIPiTAKE. 


Becently  our  church  has  had  a  new  minister.  He  is 
ft  nice,  good.sociable  gentleman  ;  but  having  come  from 
a  distant  Btate,  of  course  he  was  totally  unacquainted 
with  our  people. 

Therefore,  it  happened  that  during  his  pastoral  calli 
he  made  several  lucUcroua  blunders. 
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llie  other  eveniiig  be  called  upoa  Mtb.  Hadden.  She 
had  juBt  loBt  her  huebaud,  and  naturally  supposed  that 
his  visit  waa  relative  to  the  aad  occurreDce.  So,  after  a 
few  commoD-placee  had  been  exchanged,  she  was  not 
•t  all  surprised  to  hear  him  remark, 

"  It  was  a  Bad  bereavement ;  was  it  not,  Mrs.  Hadden  T  " 

"  Yea,"  iaitered  the  widow. 

"  Totally  uuezpect«d  f  " 

"  Oh,  yes ;  I  never  dreamed  of  it." 

"  He  died  in  the  bam,  I  Buppoee  ? " 

"  Ob,  no ;  in  the  house." 

"  Ah — well,  I  suppose  you  must  have  thought  a  great 
deal  of  him." 

"  Of  course,  sir," — this  with  a  vim. 

The  miniBter  looked  rather  surprised,  crossed  his  1^, 
and  renewed  the  conversation. 

"  Blind  staggers  was  the  disease,  I  believe  f  "  he  said. 

*■  No,  sir,"  snapped  the  widow,  "  apoplexy." 

"Indeed ;  you  must  have  fed  him  too  much." 

"  He  was  always  capable  of  feeding  himself,  sir." 

**  Very  intelligent  be  must  have  been.  Died  hard, 
didn't  he  ?  " 

"He  did." 

"  You  had  to  hit  him  on  the  head  with  an  axe  to  put 
him  out  of  misery,  I  was  told." 

Mrs.  Hadden's  eyes  snapped  fire. 

"  Whoever  told  you  so  did  not  speak  the  truth,"  she 
haughtily  uttered.    "  James  died  naturally." 

"  Yes,"  repeated  the  minister,  in  a  slightly  perplexed 
tone,  "  he  kicked  the  side  of  the  bam  down  in  his  last 
agonies,  did  he  not  T " 

"  No,  sir,  he  didn't." 

"  Well,  I  have  been  misinformed,  I  sappote.  How 
old  was  be? 

»Thirty-6ve." 

"  Then  he  did  not  do  much  active  work.  Perhapi 
you  are  better  without  him,  for  you  can  easily  supply 
his  place  with  another." 

"  Never,  «r— never  will  I  see  one  as  good  as  he^" 
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"  Ob,  yea,  70U  vill.  He  bad  the  bearee  bad,  jcm 
know." 

**  Nothing  of  the  kind ! " 

"  Why,  I  recollect  I  saw  him,  one  day,  pawing  along 
tlie  road,  and  I  distinctly  recollect  that  he  had  the 
beavea,  and  walked  as  if  be  bad  the  string-halt." 

Mi8>  Hadden  atared  at  her  reverend  visitor  as  if  she 
imagiued  that  he  was  crazy. 

"  He  could  never  have  had  the  string-halt,  for  be  bad 
a  cork  leg !  "  she  returned. 

"  A  cork  leg  ! — remarkable.  But  really,  now,  didn't 
be  have  a  dangerous  trick  of  suddeuty  stopping  and 
kicking  a  wagon  all  to  pieces  ? " 

"  Never ;  be  was  not  a  madman,  sir  I  " 

"  Probably  not.  But  there  were  some  good  points 
about  btni.'' 

"  I  should  think  so  ! " 

"The  way  in  which  lie  carried  his  ears,  for  exaropW 

"  Nobody  else  ever  noticed  that  particular  merit," 
said  the  widow,  with  some  asperity ;  "  be  waa  warm- 
hearted,  generous  and  frank  1  " 

"Good  qualities,"  answered  he  unconsciously.  "How 
long  did  it  take  him  to  go  a  mile? " 

"About  tifteen  minutes." 

"Not  much  of  a  goer.     Wasn't  hia  hair  apt  to  fly?" 

"  He  didn't  have  any  hair.     He  was  bald-headed." 

"  Quite  a  curiosity  ?  " 

"  No,  sir ;  no  more  of  a  cuno^ty  than  you  are." 

The  minister  shifted  uneasily,and  got  red  in  theftoil 
But  be  returned  to  the  attack, 

"  Did  you  use  the  whip  mnch  on  him  T" 

"  Never,  sir." 

"Went  right  along  without  it,  ebT" 

"  Yea." 

"  He  must  have  been  a  very  good  sort  of  a  bruteT  " 

Mrs.  Hadden  turned  very  white  and  made  no  reply. 

The  minister  did  not  know  what  to  say,  but  finally 
blurted  out :  "  What  I  most  admired  about  blm  was  tbfl 
beautiful  switch  of  his  tail." 
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The  widow  jiut  aat  down  and  cried. 

"The  idea  of  your  coming  here  and  insulting  niel  " 
she  subbed.  "  If  my  husband  had  lived  you  wouldn't  ha' 
done  it.  Your  remarks  in  reference  to  that  poor,  dead 
jnan  have  been  but  a  aeries  of  insults.  I  wont  stand  it." 

He  colored  and  looked  dumbfouoded. 

"  Are  you  Dot  Mrs.  Blinkera  ?  "  he  Btammeretl. 

"  No,  no." 

"And  has  not  your  old  grey  horse  died  ?  " 

"  I  never  owned  a  b-horse,  but  my  husband  died  a 
w-week  ago ! " 

Ten  minutes  later  the  minister  came*  out  of  that 
house  with  the  reddest  face  ever  seen  on  a  mortal  man. 

"  And  to  think,"  he  groaned,  as  he  strode  home, 
"  that  I  was  talking  horse  to  that  woman  all  the  time, 
and  she  was  talking  husband." 


THE  IDEAL  IS  THE  REAL.— Ann  Pbibtok  M  D. 

Men  take  the  pure  ideals  of  their  souts, 

And  lock  them  fast  away, 
And  never  dream  that  things  so  beautiful 

Are  fit  for  every  day. 
80  counterfeits  pass  current  in  their  lives. 

And  stones  they  give  for  bread. 
And  starvingty  and  fearingly  tliey  ftalk 

Thronfib  life  among  the  dead ; 
Though  never  yet  was  pure  ideal 
Too  foir  for  theui  to  make  their  reoL     • 

The  thoughts  of  beauty  dawning  on  the  soul 

Are  glorious  Hmren-gUami, 
And  God's  eternal  truth  lies  folded  deep 

In  all  man's  lofty  dreams. 
^Twas  first  in  thought's  clear  world  that  Kepler  aa^ 

What  ties  the  planets  bound, 
And  through  long  years  he  searched  the  apherei 
and  there 

The  answering  law  he  found. 
Men  said  he  sought  a  wild  ideal, 
The  stars  made  answer,  "  It  is  real  I  " 
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Faol,  Luther,  Howard,  all  the  crowned  onm 

That  Btar-like  gleaio  thmugh  time, 
lived  Imldly  out  before  the  clear-eyed  sun 

Their  inmost  thought  sublime  1 
Theee  truths,  to  them  more  beautiful  than  day, 

They  knew  woulil  quicken  men, 
And  deeds  at  which  the  blinded  gazers  sneered 

They  dared  to  practise  then; 
Till  those  who  mocked  their  young  ideal. 
In  meekoeM  owned  it  was  the  real. 

Thiue  early  dreams  that  came  in  ahapea  of  light 

Came  bearing  prophecy — 
Commissioned  sweetly  to  unfurl 

Thy  possible  to  thee. 

Fear  not  to  build  thine  eyrie  on  the  heigbta, 

Bright  with  celestial  day; 
And  trust  thyself  unto  thine  inmost  soul 

In  simple  faith  alway  1 
And  God  will  make  divinely  real. 
The  highest  forms  of  thine  ideal. 


LITTLE  ORPHANT  ANNIE.-;fAiiK8  Wbitoomb  BtLW. 
little  Orphant  Annie's  come  to  oar  house  to  slay. 
An'  wash  the  caps  an'  saucers  up,  an'  brush  the  cmmbi 

An'  shoo  the  chickens  oS'  the  porch,  an'  dust  the  hearth, 

An'  make  the  nre,  an'  bake  the  bread,  an'  earn  her  board- 

an'-keep ; 
An'  all  U8  other  childern,  when  the  supper  things  la  donc^ 
We  set  around  the  kitchen  fire  an'  has  the  moatest  fun 
A-llet'nin'  to  the  witch-tales  'at  Annie  tells  about. 
An'  the  gobble-uns  'at  gits  you 

Efyon 

Dont 

Watch 

Outt 
Onct  tbey  was  a  Itttle  boy  wouldn't  say  his  pray't^- 
An'  when  he  went  to  bed  at  night,  away  up  stairs, 
ma  mammy  heered  him  holler,  an'  his  daddy  heered  him 

bawl, 
An'  when  they  tnra't  the  kivvera  down  be  wasn't  thera 
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An'  they  seelced  him  in  the  raftei^room,  &n'  cabb;-hole  ah* 

press, 
An'  seebed  him  np  the  cfaimbly-fiue,  *n'  ever'where^  I 


piew; 
it  ftll  they  t 


llthey  ever  foand  was  thlst  his  pants  ui'ronndaboatl 
An'  the  gobble-tuu'U  git  you 

Don't 

Watch 

OntI 
An*  one  time  a  little  girl  Nid  fttlos  laugb  an'  grin. 
An'  make  tan  of  ever'one  an'  ail  bur  blood  an'  bin; 
An'  onct,  when  they  was  "  company,"  an'  ole  folbs  was 

there. 
She  mocbea  'em  an'  ehocked  *em,  an'  said  she  didn't  care  1 
An'  thist  as  she  kicked  her  heels,  an'  turti't  to  run  an'  hide, 
They  was  two  great  big  black  thin)^  s-standiu'  by  her  side 
An'  they  snatched  ber  through  the  ceilin'  'fore  she  knowed 

wtut  she's  about  I 
An'  the  gobble-nns'U  git  yon 

£f  yon 

Don't 

Watch 
Out) 
An*  little  Orphant  Annie  says,  when  the  blaze  is  bine. 
An'  the  lamp-wick  sputters,  an'  the  winJ  goes  tooo-oo  / 
An'  you  bear  the  crickets  qmt,  an'  the  moon  is  gray. 
An'  the  Ugh  tn  in '-bugs  in  dew  is  all  squenched  away- 
Yon  better  mind  yer  parents,  an'  yer  teachers  fond  an' 

An'  chnrish  them  'at  loves  you,  an'  dry  the  orpbant's  tear. 
An'  he'p  the  pore  an'  needy  ones  'at  dueterB  all  aboul, 
&  thegobbie-uns'll  git  yon 

Ef  yon 

Dont 

Watch 

OntI 


THE  LAST  BATTLE.— Ellkh  Utrauz. 

msf  iijiiii^jii  nil  nm  rim 
A  sound  of  uprisinfi^ 

A  cry, — yea,  a  roar  I 
Do  waves  dash  in  foaming 

Their  crests  on  the  shont 
Or  is  it  the  thunder 

That  Grasho!!  In  mighk 
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Witb  lightDing  swift  aubing 

In  ebouy  night? 
A  roEtr — and  a  ahoatingl 

Do  chariots  come, 
And  armies  on  treading 

With  trumpet  and  drumf 
Is  that  the  fierce  cannon? 

Or  is  it  the  tread 
Of  soldiers  disturbing 

The  peace  of  the  dead  ? 

They  come— and  they  roily 

The  foemen  of  God, 
Their  feet  through  the  pathway 

Of  falsehood  have  trod. 
Their  banner  is  blackness 

Their  visage  is  flame, 
And  fearful  and  hateful 

Their  mission  of  shame. 
Wlience  come  they,— those  I^ions 

From  depths  of  despair? 
From  shoreiess  abysses' 

ijulphureouB  glare 
Where  flery  billows 

To  chaos  are  burled  ?-— 
11a!  Eblis,  the  begear. 

The  prince  of  the  world  I 
What  seek  they,— the  mighty 

With  frown  and  with  sneerf 
Ib  not  the  wild  triumph 

or  wickedness  near? 
Like  locusts  on  sweeping 

They  darken  the  earth, 
Woe!  woe  worth  the  hour 

Of  Hades'  mad  mirth, 

0  holy  I  0  beauteous  I 

OchurchofourGodl 
How  iiur  stand  her  spirei 

On  Paradise  sod. 
How  lovely  her  gardens, 

Her  tent  curtains  fair) 
The  rose,  and  the  lily 

Of  valleys  is  thers. 
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(Hi,  ballt  on  the  rock  base. 
Thou  church  of  oar  love) 
lift  high  thf  fair  toweis, 

The  day-a  Car's  above. 
Thy  walls  are  all  emerald. 
Thy  columns  are  beryli 
Thy  corner-stone  jaaper. 
Thy  portals  are  pearl. 
As  aloe  trees  planted 
The  waters  beside, 
Aa  myrtle  trees  bloom  tug 

In  evei^reen  pride; 
So  dwell  by  thy  fountAlna 

Thy  millions  at  peace. 
Where  harpetring  and  viol 

Their  music  increase. 
Oh,  who  shall  defend  theeT 

Oh,  who  be  thine  aid. 
When  wild  hosts  of  Eblts 
Bush  on  in  their  raid? 
When  Drunkenness,  Mamnroi^ 

When  Hatred  and  Fraud, 
With  Belial,  are  fighting 
The  church  of  our  God. 
Out,  out  to  the  rescue 

All  angels  of  heaven  I 
LTo,  seraphs  with  trumpetal 

Ho,  mystical  seven  I 
Oh  1  princes  and  powers 

From  stations  aunbright, 
Sweep  down  in  your  glory. 
Rush  Bwift  in  your  flight. 
Out,  out  to  the  reacne, 

Apoatlee  of  old  I 
Bt  John  and  St  Andrew, 

8t  Peter  the  bold ! 
And  we,  who  are  Gentile^ 

We  ask  for  St.  Paul, 

Our  teacher,  our  lawyer 

The  wisest  of  all. 

Ont,  out  to  the  rescue, 
Ob,  martyrs,  who  weM 
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Yonr  robes  of  rich  crinutxi 

In  heavenly  air  I 
In  dunneon  and  fire 

YoDT  paliuH  ye  have  won. 
Sweep  here  U>  the  resciia, 

Ere  Bet  of  the  San. 
Oh,  Michael,  archangel, 

Thou  Captain  of  God, 
With  armor  of  lightning. 

With  double-edged  BwordI 
With  armies  uncounted 

Rush  down  to  the  fray. 
They  come— they  are  comii^ 

Thrice  blest  be  the  day. 
Surrounded  and  shaken, 

0  Cburch,  shalt  tliou  stand  I 
Tlie  earthquake  and  tbunder 

Are  scouring  tbe  land. 
Tlie  heavens  are  tempest. 

The  tarth  is  a  pall, 
And  terror  and  trouble 

Are  covering  all. 

Ho,  He  Cometh !    Christ  comethi 

The  stars  are  diamnyed, 
The  sun  hides  in  terror, 

The  hills  are  afraid. 
Whj  leap  ye,  ye  high  hilliT 

He  Cometh  to  save, 
He  holdeth  the  power 

Of  death  and  the  grava 
He  Cometh  I  His  white  robes 

Are  whiter  than  snow. 
Yet  crimson  the  staining 

That  crcisses  their  glow. 
The  diodeniH  many 

Ari  crowning  His  brow; 
His  pierced  hands  are  galding 

The  universe  now. 
Oom'st  Thou  to  our  helping? 

Yea,  com'st  Thou  to  aid  T 
Bast  Thou  heard  our  pleat^ing 

Era  yet  we  have  prayed? 
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The  «rch  of  the  r^nbow 

Thy  coureera  have  trod, 
We  Bhout  for  Thee,  hail  Tha^ 

Our  Savioar,— oar  God. 
The  hosts  of  the  evil, 

Like  chaff  in  the  wind. 
Are  flod— they  are  acatterad. 

Not  one  left  behind ; 
To  earth  In  their  cavemi 

And  dungeons  they  crawl; 
Ah !  Tunly  with  htmea 

Each  other  tbe}>  calL 
Fling  open  thy  portala 

Fair  church  of  thesainlat 
All  «nded  thy  danger, 

All  bushed  thy  compl^ata; 
Thy  Prince,  at  tbine  altar, 

Hia  holy  hath  blest; 
Without  all  is  annahine, 

Within  all  ia  rest 


THE  MILITARY  STEEPLECHASE. 

Louise  de  la  Ram£:e. 

niB  lDt«fiMlJ  dmnwtio  riAdlnglian  «xlnct  (Wtn  tbs  ehftptor  dt«rip<lT« 
•TTka  Soldlin'  Blna  Ribbon  (tha  mmurj  lUcplxbua)  fn  OBlda>i  popubi 
koni,  "  Under  Two  rmt^"  Thirt^-twa  buna  Mutol  [n  tba  nuM  bol  alt 
)«d  b«in  dbunead  bf  tba  two  bTuntta,  Fonit  King,  riddao  bf  hli  oira>r. 
Baa.  Sanie  Cacll,  and  Bay  R^itant,  riddaa  bj  J[imnf  DalBwr,  gf  tha  T>nth 
LuKwi.     Tfaa  FTJK  waa  The  Qald  Viaii.    Tba  Hiilafa  i*  dcacribsl  aa  kllan ; 

Not  knowing,  or  looking,  or  heeding  what  happened 
behind,  they  tore  on  over  the  meadow  and  the  ploughed 
land  ;  the  two  favorites  neck  by  neck.  The  tuming- 
flaga  were  passed ;  from  the  crowds  on  the  course  a  great 
hoarse  roar  came  louder  and  louder,  and  the  shouts 
rang,  changing  every  second,  "  Forest  King  wins,"  "  Bay 
R^ent  wins,"  "  Scarlet  and  White's  ahead,"  "  Violets 
up  with  him,"  "  Violet's  past  him,"  "  Scarlet  recovers," 
"Scarlet  beats,"  "  A  cracker  on  the  King,"  "Ten  to 
one  on  the  Regent,"  "  Guards  are  over  the  fence  first," 
"  Guards  an  winning,"  "  Guards  are  losing,"  "  Guardi 
anbeatl" 
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Were  they  I 

Ab  the  shout  rose  Ceoil'a  left  atirrup-leather  SDapped 
and  gave  way  ;  at  the  pace  they  were  goicg  most  men, 
ay,  aod  good  riders  too,  would  have  been  hurled  out  of 
their  saddle  by  the  shock ;  he  scarcely  swerved  ;  a  mo- 
ment to  case  the  King  and  to  recover  his  equilibrium, 
then  he  took  the  pace  up  again  as  though  nothing  had 
chanced.  And  his  comrades  of  the  Household  when 
they  saw  this  through  their  race-glassea,  broke  through 
their  serenity  and  burst  into  a  cheer  that  echoed  over 
the  grasslands  and  the  coppices  like  clarion,  a  cheer  that 
rolled  mellow  and  triumphant  down  the  cold  bright  air 
like  blast  of  trumpets,  aud  thrilled  on  Bertie's  ear 
where  he  came  down  the  conrae  a  mile  away.  It  made 
his  heart  beat  quicker  with  a  victorious  headlong  d^ 
light,  as  his  knees  pressed  closer  into  Forest  King's 
flanks,  and,  half  etirrupless  like  the  Arabs,  he  thundered 
forward  to  the  greatest  riding  feat  of  his  life.  His  face 
was  very  calm  still,  but  his  blood  was  in  tumult;  the 
delirium  of  pace  had  got  on  him ;  a  minute  of  life  like 
this  was  worth  a  year,  and  he  knew  that  he  would  win 
or  die  for  it,  as  the  land  seemed  to  fly  like  a  black  sheet 
under  him,  and  in  that  killing  speed,  fence  and  hedge 
aud  double  and  water  all  went  by  him  like  a  dream, 
whirling  underneath  him  as  the  gray  stretched,  stomach 
to  earth  over  the  level,  and  rose  to  leap  after  leap. 

He  was  more  than  a  length  behind  the  Regent,  whoso 
hoo&  as  they  dashed  the  ground  up  sounded  like  thun- 
dei ;  it  was  more  than  the  lead  to  keep  now,  there  was 
ground  to  cover,  and  the  King  was  losing.  Cecil  felt 
drunk  with  that  strong  keen,  west  wind  that  blew  so 
strongly  in  bis  teeth,  a  passionate  excitation  was  in  him, 
every  breath  of  winter  air  that  rushed  in  its  bracing 
currents  roi^nd  him  seemed  to  lash  him  like  a  stripe  :— 
the  Household  to  look  on  and  sec  him  beaten  I 

Certain  wild  blood  that  lay  latent  in  Cecil  under  the 
tranquil  gentleness  of  temper  and  of  custom,  woke,  and 
b»d  the  mastery.    He  aet  bis  teeth  hard,  and  his  hands 
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cliacbed  like  iteel  on  the  bridle,  "  Oh  I  my  beauty,  my 
beauty,"  be  cried,  all  unconsciously,  half  aloud,  as  they 
near  the  thirty-aizth  feoce.  "  Kill  me  if  you  like,  but 
doc't  /ail  me  I 

As  though  Forest  King  beard  the  prayer  and  an- 
swered it  with  all  his  hero's  heart,  the  splendid  forni 
launched  iastcr  out,  the  stretching  stride  stretched 
farther  yet  with  lightning  spontaneity,  every  fibre 
■trained,  every  nerve  struggled,  with  a  magnificent 
bound  like  an  antelope  the  Gray  recovered  the  ground 
he  hod  loet,  and  passed  Say  Regent  by  a  quarter-length. 
It  was  a  neck  tn  neck  race  once  more,  across  the  three 
meadows  with  the  last  and  lower  fences  that  were  be- 
tween them  and  the  final  leap  of  all, — that  ditch  of  arti- 
ficial water  with  the  towering  double  hedge  of  oak  rails 
and  of  blackthorn  that  was  reared  black  and  grim  and 
well  nigh  hopeless  just  in  front  of  the  Grand  Stand.  A 
roar  like  the  roar  of  the  sea  broke  up  from  the  thronged 
course  as  the  crowd  hung  breathless  on  the  even  race; 
t£n  thousand  shouts  rang  as  thrice  ten  thousand  eyes 
watched  the  clnaing  contest,  the  gigantic  Chestnut,  with 
every  maesive  ainew  swelled  and  strained  to  tension,  side 
by  side  with  the  marvelous  grace,  the  phining  flonksj 
and  the  Arabian-like  head  of  the  Guards'  horse. 

Louder  and  wilder  the  shrieked  tumult  rose :  "  The 
Chestnut  beata !"  "The  Gray  beats!"  "Scarlet's  ahead  1" 
**  Bay  Regent's  caught  him  I  "  "  Violet's  winning,  Violet's 
winning  1 "  "  The  King's  neck  by  neck  I  "  "  The  King's 
beating!"  "The  Guards  will  get  it!"  "The  Guards' 
crack  has  it  1 "  "  Not  yet,  not  yet  I  "  "  Violet  will  thrash 
him  at  the  jump  I"  "Now  for  it!"  "The  Guards,  the 
Guards,  the  Guards  I "  "  Scarlet  will  win  I "  "  The  King 
has  the  finish  1 "  "  No,  no,  no,  no  ! " 

Sent  along  at  a  pace  that  Epsom  flat  never  eclipsed, 
sweeping  by  the  Grand  Stand  like  the  flash  of  electric 
flame,  they  ran  side  to  side  one  moment  more,  their 
fbam  fluDg  on  each  other's  withen,  their  breath  hot  oi 
wch  other'a  nostrils,  while  the  dark  earth  flew  beneath 
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their  itride.  The  blackthorn  was  in  front  behind  fiv« 
bara  of  solid  oak,  the  water  yawning  on  its  farther  aide, 
black  and  deep,  and  fenced,  twelve  feet  wide  if  it  were 
an  inch,  with  the  same  thorn  wall  beyond  it ;  a  leap  no 
horse  should  have  been  given.  Cecil  pressed  his  kneet 
closer  and  closer,  and  worked  the  gallant  bero  for  the 
test;  the  Burging  roarof  the  throng,  though  so  close, 
was  dull  on  hia  ear ;  he  heard  nothing,  knew  nothing, 
aav  nothing  but  that  lean  cheatnut  head  beside  him,  the 
dull  thud  on  the  turf  of  the  flying  gallop,  and  the  black 
wall  that  reared  in  his  face.  Forest  King  had  done  so 
much,  could  he  have  stay  and  strength  for  this  ? 

Cecil's  hands  clinched  unconsciously  on  the  bridle, 
and  his  face  was  very  pale — pale  with  excitation — as 
his  foot  where  tlie  stirrup  was  broken  crushed  closer  and 
harder  against  the  Gray's  flanks. 

"  Oh,  my  darling,  my  beauty — noief" 
One  touch  of  the  spur— the  first — and  Forest  King 
rose  at  the  leap,  nil  the  life  and  power  there  were  in 
bim  gathered  for  one  supcrhuiuan  and  crowning  effort; 
a  flash  of  time,  not  half  a  second  in  duration,  and  he 
was  lifted  in  the  air  higher,  and  higher,  aud  higher  in 
the  cold,  iresh,  wild  winter  wind ;  stakes  and  rails,  and 
thorn  and  water  lay  beneath  him  black  and  gaunt  and 
shapeless,  yawning  like  a  grave ;  one  bound,  even  in 
mid-air,  one  lost  convulsive  impulse  of  the  gathered 
limtw,  and  Forest  King  was  over! 

And  as  he  galloped  up  the  straight  run-in,  he  was 
alone.    Bay  Regent  had  refused  the  leap. 

As  the  Gray  swept  to  the  Judge's  chair,  the  air  was 
rent  with  deafening  cheers  that  seemed  to  reel  like 
drunken  shouts  from  the  multitude.  "  The  Guards  win, 
the  Guards  win;  "  and  when  bis  rider puiled  up  at  the 
distance  with  the  full  sun  shining  on  the  scarlet  and 
white,  Forest  King  stood  in  all  his  glory,  winner  of  the 
Boldiers'  Blue  Ribbon,  by  a  feat  without  its  parallel  io 
ftll  the  annals  of  the  Gold  Vase.  * 
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A  MOURNFUL  TALE.— H.  Elliott  McBaioi. 

In  Pampkintown  there  lived  Bgirl  as  fur  08*117  roM; 
Her  eyes  were  like  the  bIsts  aloft,  as  alw  was  her  nose. 
Her  gloMv  ringlete  danced  around  her  forehead  full  and 

And  made  ner  look  asaveetan'  good  aa  Quaker  pumpkin  pi& 

Her  name.  111  state,  was  ftlary  Brown ;  her  age  was  twenty- 
two. 

Her  pa  was  very  prond  or  her,  he  thought  that  she  would  do. 

He  sent  her  to  an  Inetitute  where  larnin'  could  be  had, 

felt  ah,  alas  1  must  I  go  on?- the  story  is  so  sad! 

{Wetpt  quietly  /or  lixteen  tettmdt,  and  tuei  teven  pocM 
handkerchi^i,  taking  them  from  a  pocket  altJiel^  tide  of 
hii  coat  taid  retuming  them  to  a  pocket  cm  the  rigid  tide.) 

Well,  while  at  school  she  fell  in  love  with  William  Peter 

Bav, 
And  up  tLey  rose  one  darkish  night  and  straightway  fled 

away. 
They  got  a  cart  from  Simon  Hart  and  dashed  across  the 

plain. 
Although  the  wind  was  howliof;  wild  and  mixed  somewhat 

with  rain. 
A  telegram  waa  sent  direct  to  Mary's  loving  aire, 
'And  he  srooe  with  flaming  wrath  and  in  his  eye  some  fire, 
He  donned  his  hat,  his  coat,  his  boots— he  said  there'd  be  a 

fight; 
He'd  kick  the  man  to  Michigan  and  shoot  him  when  he'd 

light. 
Hesaid,"  Ah.haland  if  I  mnst.aronnd  the  wnrld  111  fly  : 
ni  not  be  beaten ;  no,  indeed,  not  e'en  by  Nellie  Bly. 
Ill  have  the  life  of  that  vile  man,  I'll  crush  him  with  my 

heel ;         (Set»  down  hit  keel  tike  a  iledge  hammer.) 
Ill  make  the  thieving  rascal  howl  and  weep  and  squirm 

and  squeal. 
How  can  I  speak  this  narra-tuef  how  can  J  now  proceed  7 
And  tell  yon  all  about  the  case,— the  rash  and  bloody  deed  ? 
How  can  I  tell  the  atory  through?    I  fear  you'd  think  It 

And  so  I'll  stop  and  rest  awhile— and— take  a  little  weep. 
( Weept  quietiyfor  fljleen  leconde,  tttket  out  the  teven  poetn 
handlxTchifft  at  the  right  tide   of  kit  coat,   ittet  than 
wummfvUy  and  retvmg  them  to  the  left  tide,   ^tkiteamtat 
ddoM  in^fifleen  teamdt  the  time  am  bt  etiatdtd.) 
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Must  I  go  on  and  tell  the  tale  ?  oh,  must  I  tell  it  throtigh  t 
Oh.  no ;  I  imn't,  I  ran'C,  I  eau't !  I  think  it  wouldn't  do. 
But  I'll  relate  that  Mr.  Brown  and  William  Peter  Ray, 

And  Mary  Brown  and  Mm.  Br That's  all  that  I  can  say. 

(  Wipt*  hit  eya  with  the  aforesaid  tevea  poctel  handJcervhiift 

and  retire*  to  tlote  mutie.    Tke  atrtam  tkouid  faii  in  a 

mourn/U  way. 


JIM.— A.W.  Bellaw. 

Some  boreen  have  high-toned  names,  but  it  didn't  matter 

Some  fulks  'ud  a  callutl  him  Jamee,  but  be  answered  only  to 

We  raised  him  np  from  a  colt,  of  a  common  sort  of  stock ; 
But  be  rose  above  hie  breed,  aa  yon  could  aee  by  his  walk; 
Faithful  always,  an'  kind,  and  the  pride  o'  my  dead  wife. 
An'  I  wouldn't  o'  rained  a  whip  to  strike  him  to  save  my 
life; 


Jim. 
Stiddy  an'  straight  at  the  plough,  be  always  knowed  when 

80  fer  either  gee  or  haw  he  didn't  have  any  concern ; 

He  started  or  stopped  at  a  word,  no  matter  how  hard  the 

He  went  like  his  heart  was  in  it,  an'  never  was  known  to 

shirk. 
An'  when  I  would  drive  him  to  town  to  the  enrrey  he 

SPRmed  to  feel  proud 
With  all  o'  the  family  Ijohind  him — an'  it  wasn't  no  little 

You  should  seen  him  throw  ont  his  feet  au'  lookin'  80  elick 

Allowin'  no  others  to  pass,  fer  they  cooldn't  git  'head  o' Jim. 

Money  couldn't  a  bought  him— I'd  as  soon  hev  sold  a  child; 
The  very  thoughts  o' the  thing'ud  a  set  the  household  wild; 
No  treatment  was  ever  too  good  fer'such  a  critter  as  be. 
An'  he  seemed  to  bo  thankful  fer  it,  as  any  time  you  could 

Why,  the  baby  could  straddle  hisback  an' slap  him  an' yell 

with  delight, 
An'  he'd  take  him  around  the  yard  until  you'd  laugh  at  the 

Bight, 
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Fn  he'd  go  with  a  careful  step,  lest  the  baby  bhould  tumble 

down, 
With  the  other  children  laughin'  an'  followin'  'em  roun'  an' 

ronn'. 

But  the  seasons  got  poorer  an'  poorer,  an'  I  saw  my  proflte 

fode 
nU  I  couldn't  pay  my  debtSj  in  spite  of  all  Jim's  aid. 
An'  a  merchant  1  owed  in  town  with  an  oflScer  came  fer  th« 

An'  there  wasn't  no  use  of  flghtin'  to  try  to  prevent  it,  of 

couiae. 
I  felt  like  my  heart  would  brealt— I  could  hardly  get  my 

An'  all  the  children  screamin'  an'  cryin'  theiraelves  to  death. 
Jim  seemed  to  know  what  was  wroug.    He  looked  back 

with  a  sorrowful  eye 
When  the  rascals  led  him  away,  au'  I  went  to  the  bara 

to  cry. 
If  Jim  had  a  died  an'  gone  it  wouldn't  hev  been  so  bad, 
Fer  1  felt  like  the  feller  who  loses  the  girl  he  thought  he 

had; 
If  she's  in  her  grave  that's  an  end,  but  to  see  her  soms 

other  man's, 
It's  misery  enough  to  make  him  take  his  life  with  his  own 

I  hadn't  much  heart  to  work,  but  [  had  to  stru^'gle  along. 
I  bad  two  other  horses  but  they  wasn't  very  strong; 
I  held  to  the  ploivh  behind  'em,  but  my  eyes  'uil  git  dim, 
1^  I  couldn't  see  the  furrow— a-sigh in'  an'  thinkin'  o'  Jim. 

The  little  truck  I  could  raise  I  hated  to  take  to  the  town, 
Fer  every  time  that  I  did  I'd  see  Jim  trottin'  aroun' 
To  the  finest  buggy  I  ever  see,  with  nice  harness  on. 
An'  Jenks  eittin'  straight  with  lines  in  his  ban',  an'  I 

wanted  my  gun. 
An'  if  Jim  'ud  see  me  he'd  neigh  an'  want  to  come  where 

I  was. 
But  he  got  the  lash— an'  I  cussed  the  rich  an'  railed  at  the 

laws! 
An'  then  I  'ud  turn  away,  fer  my  head  was  begjnnin'  la 

An'my  very  blood 'ad  bile  as  I  went  homo  a-grievin'  fer  Jim, 
I  am  very  sure  that  Jim  felt  as  bad  about  it  as  me, 
An'  hated  ole  Jenks  the  <wme,  an'  soon  he  got  mean  aa 
could  be. 
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I'd  hear  thftt  he'd  try  to  rna  off,  an' kicked,  an' ebied  onl 

o'  epitCL 
He  waan't  the  aame  old  horee,  tho'  I  felt  it  was  perfiBctl/ 

right. 
Bat  I  tried  to  get  recoudled  to  it,  an'  went  on  with  mj 

work  beet  I  could. 
Next  ysAT  some  money  I  made,  fer  the  season  and  <7ops 

they  was  good, 
An'  at  dinner  one  day,  as  we  sot  there  talkin'  o'  him. 
Who  should  come  tearin'  an'  stoppin'  in  froot  o'  the  gale 

but  ole  Jim,-~ 
Ole  Jim,  with  his  baraees  on,  an'  a  piece  of  a  shaft  at  bis 

I  knowed  that  aumpin  was  wrong.  "Jim I  Jiml"  the 
children  cried. 

As  we  all  mn  out  to  the  gate  an'  found  he  was  all  in  fham, 

An'  they  patted  bis  neck  an'mbbed  his  &oe  as  tbej'  wel- 
comed hlra  home. 

Well,  ole  Jenka  he  was  somewhat  hurt  in  the  amasbup  that 
occurred, 

An'  was  dreadfully  mad  at  the  beast,  as  might  eauly  be 
inferred. 

I  bought  our  ole  love  for  a  song  an'  paid  it  down  with  a 


MY  MOTHER'S  HYMNS.— Emily  Grunb  Wethebbu. 
Hushed  are  those  lips,  their  earthly  song  is  ended ; 

The  singer  sleeps  at  last ; 
While  I  sit  gazing  at  her  arm-chair  vacant, 
And  think  of  days  long  past 

The  room  still  echoes  with  the  old-time  mtudc, 

Ai,  singing  soft  and  low 
Those  grand,  sweet  hymns,  the  Chris^u's  oonsolatio^ 

She  rocks  her  to  and  fro. 

Some  that  can  stir  the  heart  like  shouts  of  triumph 

Or  loud-toned  trumpet's  call. 
Bidding  the  people  protlraUfaU  before  Him, 

AndcTomi  Him— Lord  of  aU; 
And  tender  notes,  filled  with  melodious  raptur*, 

That  leaned  upon  His  word, 
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I  late  Thy  f  inborn.  Lord. 
Safe  hidden  in  the  wondrons  Rock  of  Ago, 

She  bade  farmxll  lo/far, 
Ban  that  her  Lord  would  always  gently  le«d  ha^ 

She  read  her  litie  eUar. 
JoyfUI  she  mw.from  Ortmland'i  ieg  mounlavu, 

The  Gospel  Bok  uofurled; 
And  knew  by  faith  the  morning  light  wot  breaiiaff 

Over  a  sinful  world. 
TJurt  i$  a  JowOain — bow  the  tones  triumphant 

Rose  in  victorious  strains, 
Pilled  with  that  precious  blood,  for  all  the  raDSomed, 

Drmm  from  /mmanuWi  wuu. 

In  minor  tones  she  sang  of  God's  great  judgmenla ; 

Broad  Mm*  the  (inner*!  road, 
Where  thoutandt  volked,  forgetful  of  Hia  mercy. 

To  death's  dark,  dread  abode. 
Then,  changing  to  a  mood  more  sweet  and  tender, 

The  notes  would  softer  be, 
Speaking  with  joy  of  his  great  loiiing-tindnen, 

Undumging,  sure  and/ree. 

Sometimes,  when  hope  was  bint  and  stonn-clondi 
gathered. 

And  darkened  seemed  the  day, 
Boee  like  a  dirge,  Iwould  not  live  here  ofwa^ 

I  tut  Thet  not  la  tlay. 

Then,  filled  with  faith's  diviner  inspiration, 

Oh,  rite,  my  vrul,  she  cries, 
ScrtUh  ovl  Ihyiningt  and  trace  Itty  belter  porHon, 

PreM  ontcard  to  the  priie. 

Dear  saint,  in  heavenly  mansions-long  eiDce  folded. 

Safe  in  God's  fostering  love, 
She  joins  with  rapture  in  the  blissfUl  chorus 

Of  those  bright  cboire  above. 

There,  where  no  tears  are  known,  no  pain  nor  sorrow 

Safe  beyond  Jordan's  roll, 
She  lives  forever  with  her  blessed  Jesus, 

The  lover  of  her  totd. 

— Boiton  JoumaL 
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A  8EEI0US  MISHAP.— a  Jemnie  Smith.* 

ITftHM  tprmif/et  ail  OoOtMcM. 

Is  it  in  a  hurry  yez  aire,  Mr.  Clarrigoa,  passin' fer- 
ninst  me  dure  widout  ao  mucb  as  a  good  maruiu'  ia  yei 
mouth  r  For  the  matter  av  that,  it'e  mesilf  that  art  to 
be  in  the  house  a-cookiu'  av  the  dinner,  for  the  mate 
is  in  the  rafrigerator  that  art  to  be  on  the  shtove, 
and  himeilf  ixpected  immajit.  But  Dalia  Larrity 
aint  nan  av  the  kind  that  lila  a  neighbor  paw  by 
widout  ehpakin'  a  chftrin'  wurrid  to  him.  I  don't 
jine  nid  thim  paple  that  wants  the  faymalea  to  do 
the  votin',  Mr.  Clarrigon  (the  saints  forgive  thim  the 
mishtake),  but  I  belave  in  aociablenias  wid  the  women 
aqnally  wid  the  min. 

And  how  is  hersilf  the  day  7  Judy's  aflher  tillin'  me 
ihe  had  a  sorry  ixperience  from  farlia'  in  the  cistern. 
It's  a  fartunate  sarcumatauce  that  she  didn't  come  in 
drownded  to  yez.  But  did  yez  hear  ahoot  me  ouwd 
accident  a  Chuseday  wake,  Mr.  Clarrigon  T  I  was  that 
frightened  me  hart  bat«  double-quick  toime,  and  ivery 
hairpin  shot  out  of  me  hid  loike  arrers  firora  a  dozei 
bow-sticks.  Yez  niver  dramed  av  onything  to  bate  it, 
Borr.  If  I'd  live  to  be  a  hundred  yares,  same  as  ould 
Kafooeelar,  I  couldn't  foi^it  that  mishappeniu'. 

As  I  was  tillin'  yez,  it  was  am  a  Chuseday — I  don't 
know,  though,  it  appears  to  me  it  was  am  a  Winsday— 
but  come  to  think  av  it,  it  must  have  been  a  Froiday — 
wull,  I  don't  know,  afther  arl — (leaning  toward  the 
window),  Mary  Ann,  Mary  Ann,  phat  day  did  yer  father 
fetch  in  the  peraUee  from  the  market  T 

Sure  now,  where  is  the  choildf  she'd  know  if  ony 
body  did,  for  that  wan  has  the  unspakenest  mimery  for 
toime,  and  the  peratiee  kern  in  the  day  I  met  me  acci- 
dent. And  Billy  too,  Mr.  Clarrigon,  is  the  cutest  for 
remimbering  dates.   (Calls.)  Billy,  Billy,  phat  day  did 

•AoUicr  or  "  Hn.  Hnrphj'i  Rnripe  fur  C^a,"  'Aunt  Hull  u  (111  Eden  H» 
■•^■''MnOTooliiMd  Ihr  O.niliiclor,"  ■■riDi'iDo«a<Ul,"»odoUiM«c* 
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jet  &ther  fttcb  in  the  peratiee  and  bile  thim  in  the 
dish  pan  T 

Och !  where  aire  the;  arl  ?  If  I  jUt  Btip  to  the  dure 
for  B  Bacond,  ivery  wan  of  thorn  childen  git  out  of 
hearin' — they  ehnake  out  av  the  back  yard — but  whin  I 
git  me  two  hands  onter  thim,  they'll  wish  they  had 
anchored  a  whiles. 

Maybe  Tommy's  indures,  and  if  ony  wan  wud  reniim* 
ber  that  accident,  it  wud  be  Tommy,  for  he  scracbed 
and  Rcraraed  tu  if  he  was  bein'  murthered,  and  the . 
neighbors  rushed  in  loike  floies,  and  there  was  tremiujus 
goin'son.  (Calla.)  Tommy,  me  aon,  phat  day  waa  it 
that  yer  father  fetched  the  peralies  from  market  and 
biled  thim  in  the  dishpan  wid  the  soap  T 

Arrah  I  he's  gone  too.  If  I  don't  sittle  wid  thim 
childers  afore  night,  I  aint  mesilf  at  arl,  sorr. 

Wull,  Mr.  Clarrigon,  it  cudn't  a  been  a  Monday,  for 
himself  niver  goes  to  market  av  a  Monday,  along  av  bis 
bein'  a  troifle  sick  from  the  riat  he  takes  a  Sunday.  The 
mild  cow  died  a  Chuaeday,  come  to  think,  and  I  know  it 
waan't  thin.  Am  a  Winaday  I  nint  airly  to  the  cora- 
docther  wid  me  bunions — worra.  Mr.  Clarrigon,  may 
yer  Diver  suiTer  the  loikee  av  me  wid  thim  bunions; 
there'a  wan  am  ivery  toe,  and  some  to  ehpare.  Arn 
Thursday — it  eames  to  me  it  was  a  Thursday,  and  yit 
there  wor  the  chriatenin'  which  we  arlways  has  am  a 
Thursday,  the  rason  that  Froiday's  an  oufartimate  day 
foronythin^  celebrated. 

Waa  it  a  Froiday  nowT  I  can't  for  the  loife  av  me 
■  little  the  matter  abuot  Froiday —  Howly  St.  Patrick 
preaarve  me!  there'a  himailf  has  rached  the  comer,  mod 
iorra  a  mite  av  victnals  put  over  for  hia  dinner  I 


THE  UNIVERSAL  PRAYER.-Albxakdbb  Pora. 

Father  of  all '  in  every  Bfre. 

In  every  clime  adored 
By  saint,  by  savaire,  and  by  saga, 

Jehovah,  Jove,  or  Lord  I 
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Thou  great  First  Cause,  least  understood. 

Who  all  my  senae  confined 
To  know  bnt  this,  that  thoa  art  good. 

And  that  myself  am  blind; 
Yet  gave  me,  in  this  dark  estate, 

To  see  the  good  from  ill ; 
And,  binding  nature  &i8t  in  fate, 

L^  free  the  human  will. 
What  conscience  dictates  to  be  don«^ 

Or  warns  me  not  to  do. 
This,  teach  me  more  than  hell  to  ahni^ 

That,  more  than  heaven  puraue. 

What  bleadngs  thy  free  bounty  givei, 

Let  me  not  cast  away ; 
For  Ood  is  paid  when  man  receivea. 

To  enjoy  is  to  obey. 

Tet  not  to  earth's  conlracted  span 

Thy  goodness  let  me  bound, 
Or  think  thee  Lord  alone  of  man, 

When  thousand  worlds  are  round. 
Let  not  this  weak,  unknowing  hand 

Presume  thy  bolte  to  throw, 
And  deal  damnation  round  tlie  land 

On  each  I  judge  thy  foe. 
If  I  am  right,  thy  grace  import 

Btill  in  the  right  to  Btey; 
If  1  am  wrong,  oh,  teach  my  heart 

To  find  that  belter  way  1 
Save  me  alike  from  foolish  pride. 

Or  impiouH  discontent 
At  aught  thy  wisdom  has  denied. 

Or  aught  thy  goodness  lent 
Teach  me  to  feel  another's  woe. 

To  hide  the  fault  I  set!; 
That  mercy  I  to  othera  show, 

That  mercy  show  to  me. 
Mean  though  I  am,  not  wholly  BO^ 

Since  quickened  by  thv  breath , 
Oh,  lead  me  wheresoe'-r  I  go, 

Through  tliis  day's  life  or  death! 
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Tim  day  be  bread  and  pettce  my  lot; 

All  elae  beneath  the  gun. 
Thou  know'st  if  beet  beetovred  or  not, 

And  let  thy  will  be  done. 
To  thee,  whose  temple  is  all  ipace. 

Whose  altar,  earth,  Bea,  skiesl 
One  choroa  let  all  Being  raise  1 

All  Nature's  incense  rise  I 


IHE  TRIUMPH  OF  THE  RICCI.-Edith  Wobmwootb. 

IKrWn  tifrmlt  for  IU>  WhMm. 

.Brave  Sir  Count  Ricci,  in  feudal  days  of  yore. 

Beside  the  Rhine  e.icounttred  Northern  foes; 
Vith  dauntless  fury  he  drove  them  to  the  shore, 

Twaa"  Greek  meets  Greek,"  but  soon  the  cry  arose, 
"To  the  boatAl  to  the  boats!"  anil  the  enemies  fleda<«OM 

The  rushing  current  on  their  rafts  so  rude. 
"It  is  enough!"  said  brave  Sir  Count,  "their  loss 

Has  been  so  great,  I  deero  theoi  well  subdued." 
And  BO  they  were ;  for  ninety  years  sped  past. 

And  still  they  ventured  not  across  the  line ; 
In  peaceful  tillage  bad  their  lives  been  cast 

Upon  the  rich  embankments  of  the  Rhine. 


Who,  loo,  had  parted  life  in  age  and  pride. 

And  lell  his  only  heir  to  rule  alone. 
The  young  Sir  Count  beheld  his  peaceful  state, 

His  castles  and  his  towers,  his  fruitful  land, 
And  then  his  glance  would  rest— his  eyes  dilat«— 

Upon  the  foeman's  ground  across  the  strand. 
"The  one  trae  God,"  he  spoke  within  himself 

"  Must  be  the  lord  and  master  there  as  here. 
Ill  make  a  conqaest,  not  for  fame  or  pelf. 

But  to  our  foes  to  make  his  glory  dear." 

On  that  same  evening  when  the  moon's  soft  isyi 
Gave  beauty  to  the  scene  in  golden  tight, 

The  yoang  Sir  Count— like  those  of  former  iAjM, 
Btmv«,  relentless,  lealoos  for  tba  right— 
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To  his  aasembled  coandl  of  sogee  old 

Spoke  in  decisive  tone:    "  We  must  advMiae, 
Bubdue  onr  foee  ocroes  the  Rhine,  and  hold 

Them  close  within  our  power  by  sword  and  Unaa." 
"It  must  not  be)  Sir  Count,  thou  art  niynstl 

The  mighty  liver  which  rans  through  the  land 
Has  been  the  line  dividing.    Desist  thon  maMI* 

And  then  the  sage  councillor  raised  hia  band. 
As  if  to  call  upon  a  higher  Power 

To  well  sustain  his  hold  and  daring  word  ; 
And  all  the  assembly  trembled  at  the  hour 

When  one  amongst  them  dared  oppose  his  lord. 
BIr  Count  stood  near  the  table  ;— his  crisp  black  half 

Baclc  from  his  wide  and  noble  brow  was  thrown  ; 
His  flashing  eye.  his  stem,  indignant  tur 

Bespoke  bis  anger.    "  Sir  Anselia,  I  alone 
tlold  absolute  command  within  the  state  j 

In  courtesy,  not  in  need,  do  I  advise 
With  yon  or  any  councillor,  high  and  great 

ThoDgh  yon  appear,  and,  in  your  views,  so  wisK,* 
Sir  Anselm  bowed,  but  on  his  cheek  the  flush 

Betrayed  the  wound;  unmerited  diq^ace 
Hod  cot  his  inmost  heart,  and  caused  to  rush 

His  life-blood's  scanty  current  to  his  face. 
Sir  Count  spoke  on,  unmindful  of  the  gaie 

That  fix>m  his  counciltorH  on  his  ftice  was  cast, — 
As  they  were  bronse  which  speaks  not,  nor  betrays 

The  human  mind  within,  capacious,  vast: 
"  My  grandsire  from  the  pagan  Vi^goth 

Won  this  fiiir  land,  bis  own  by  conquerors^  ri^tt) 
To  nobly  share  it  he  appeared  not  loth. 

But  to  hia  castle  welcomed  Mend  and  knight. 
■*  What  need  Is  there  to  tell  the  story  moreT 

Ye  know  it  well,  ss  it  was  told  to  me ; 
Beside  my  own  dear  sire  in  days  now  o'er, 

You've  helped  to  keep  this  noble  country  frcoi 
"  And  now  shall  we  remain  In  prosperous  peaot^ 

Indifferent  to  the  pagan  mythic  fidth 
Of  souls  across  the  Rhine  7    For  their  release 

Frombeathen  bondage,  advsnce  we  e'en  to  death!  * 
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"Hay,  nay,— SirCouDtl"    The  broken  accenta  ftJled, 

And  teare  bedewed  the  aged  ashen  cheek 
or  old  Sir  Brancbus ;  liis  wan,  worn  finf^era  veiled 

His  quivering  eyelids.    He  tried  ai^iu  to  speak— ^ 
"  I  will  not  be  oppoeetl  1  "  Sir  Count  es<'Iaiined, 

And  placed  hia  hand  upon  bJB  sword  witli  ire^ 
"To-morrow  morn  at  sun  is  the  hour  named  I  — 

Yon  shall  serve  me  aa  you  have  served  my  aire  I " 
A  death-like  silent-e  filled  the  council-room; 

Each  hoary  bead  bowed  low  upon  the  breast ; 
Tbe  gentle  moonbeams  scarce  could  roach  the  ^loom 

Of  those  brave  licarta,  or  soothe  their  dread  unrest 
Sir  Count  looked  on,  wratb  waxing  in  his  blood; 

His  handsome  face  aglow  with  anger  pent ; 
His  fingers  grasped  his  scabbard  as  he  stood ; 

One  moment  more,  and  feelings  would  find  venl^ 
When  lo  I  the  tapestry  waa  gently  pushed  a^de, 

And  soon  there  stood  upon  the  marble  floor 
A  little  child ;  with  arms  both  outstretched  wide. 

She  flew  to  Sir  Count's  breast.    He  frowned  no  mon ; 
Oone  the  deep  lines  of  anger  fi«m  his  brow, 

In  tender  love  and  happiness  he  smiled ; 
Forgotten  were  bia  feuds,  bis  battles,  now, 

As  with  fond  words  he  greeted  bis  loved  child. 
The  sages  raised  their  eyes ;  the  moonbeams  U>H 

Upon  the  Sowing  hair,  the  radiant  face; 
The  sages  gased,  aa  if  by  magic  spell. 

Upon  the  child  within  her  sire's  embrace, 
"  Where  wert  thou?"  the  silvery  accents  broke 

Ijke  sweetest  music  on  each  listening  ear. 
"  And  who  are  these  7  "  t^in  she  softly  spoke ; 

"  A  re  they  thy  nobles  ?— tby  courtiers  ?    Have  tber  h« 
''  Detained  thee,  sire  loved,  when  I  so  long 

Have  waited  for  thy  coming,  and  alone 
Have  sung  my  bymn  and  little  evening  song?* 

With  fond  caress  the  irire  said, "  My  own, 
■  "Tis  I  who  have  my  councillors  detained ; " 

Aiid  then  Sir  Count  revealed  his  plan  of  war. 
With  tiny  hands  ctoae  clasped,  as  he  expliuned. 

And  tender  eyes  each  glistening  like  •  star, 
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The  &pt,  precocious  child  soon  understood 

The  noble  motive  of  her  aire's  heart ; 
Bat,  like  the  sages,  feared  both  life  and  blood 

Too  great  a  cost,  and.  war  too  dear  an  art. 
"My  sire,"  she  said,  in  sad  and  plaintive  tone, 

"  It  might  be  in  this  battle  thou  abouldst  di^-~ 
Then  in  this  castle,  I  would  grieve  alone!" 

**  My  little  one,  this  is  the  reason  t 

"Have  told  thee  all,  that  if;  the  battle  done 

And  I  return  not  to  thee  from  the  quest. 
Thou  inayut  rejoiue  tliy  fiither'a  soul  has  won 

An  honored  name  and  sweet  eternal  rest." 

The  little  daugliter's  eyes  were  dimmed  with  lean, 

And  e'en  the  sojtes  wept  in  pitying  love. 
"Is  there  no  other  way?— Oh,  that  my  years 

Were  morel    Ah,  then,  perhapa  my  words  would  mov« 

**  The  strangers  to  believe,  and  love  our  God  1  "  she  said. 

The  councillors'  hearts  with  feelings  deep  were  stirred; 
Tbe  sire's  heart  with  pain  and  anguish  bled, 

As  forth  he  bore  his  child  without  a  word. 
The  morning  came.    The  sun  in  roseate  hues 

Beigned  in  tbe  east;  and  the  rich  perfumed  air, 
80  fraftrniit  of  the  flowers'  pearly  dews. 

Gave  promise  of  a  day  serene  and  &ir. 

The  bugle  blast  resounded  down  the  glen. 

Across  Ihe  frnitlands,  to  the  Alpine  hill ; 
And  soon  Sir  Count  had  mustered  all  his  men 

Beside  the  Rhine.    The  sages,  halting  still. 

Stood  near  their  mailer  in  their  armor  bright. 

Sir  BranchuB  whispered  that  each  councillor  thoDgfat 
The  little  lady  had  the  previous  night 

The  war  averted,  and  peace  might  yet  be  bought 
By,  at  most,  the  life  of  one;  Sir  Count's  "  Amen* 

Was  softly,  gently  uttered  ;  and  they  passed 
Down  to  the  boats.   The  moorings  loosed,  and  then 

Across  the  tide,  the  oarsmen  steered  them  foat. 


The  foemen's  shore  was  reached.    "Stand  in  yonrpisoel" 
Sir  Count's  clear  voice  ranfc  out  upon  the  air, 

Kr  Anselm  and  Sir  Branchus  helped  to  trace 
The  line  for  march  with  earnest  zeal  and  cti*. 
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"  Well  come  npon  them  at  their  work,  and  I 

Will  cast  one  javelin  towards  them  from  afitr; 
One  foeman  then— it  may  be,  noiw— may  die, 

And  they  will  yield,  so  anprepared  for  war." 
Ulna  spake  Sir  Count  as  o'er  the  woody  hill. 

His  men  made  strict  and  orderly  advance. 
The  top  attained,  e'en  Sir  Count  felt  a  thrill. 

As  ail  the  foemen — eo  seemed  it  at  a  f;lance^ 

Were  gathered  in  a  mass  upon  the  field, 
As  if  forewarned;  and  in  their  centre  shone 

What  teemed  a  golden  erat  upon  the  gnouhvikiU  ehietd. 
As  o'er  it  beamed  and  danced  the  noonday  sun. 

"Betrayed."  Betrayed  I "  he  cried  with  whitened  fitoe^ 

And,  breaking  forth,  he  drew  his  javelin. 
"SirAnselml  Branchus!  Bear  we  this  di^race?— 

The  right  is  ours, — the  right  to  fight  and  win  1 " 
"Stay, stay  yonr  hand,  my  Lord  !"  Sir  Branchus  cried; 

"See !  one  advances  In  make  terms  of  peace." 
And  old  Sir  Anselm,  calm  nnd  e^le-eyed, 

Qnng  to  bis  hand,  and  would  not  give  release: 
"  I  see  thy  daughter,— thy  child  with  hair  of  gold  I 

Her  spotleas  robe— oh,  stay  thy  cruel  hand  ! " 
"  Bpe«k  not  to  me  of  chil<l  and  home  '. — nor  withhold 

Me  fW>m  this  cause  of  God  and  His  command  1" 

In  fury  then  npon  the  foes  he  rushed, 
And  aimed  his  arrow  at  the  golden  crest. 

One  Diiiversal  cry  of  anguish  hushed 
Sir  Count's  quick,  bold  and  furiow  behest. 

No  return  of  charge  from  out  the  foemen's  band 

Gave  him  brief  pause.    The  enemies  grouped  around 
The  golden  crest,  and  sorrow  rent  the  land. 

And  then  Sir  Count,  with  swift,  exultant  bound. 
Leaped  to  the  center  of  the  adverse  force. 

Close  followed  by  his  men  ;  the  day  was  woni 
Upon  the  gronnd  there  lay  his  daughter*!!  rorse. 

Slain  by  the  javelin  that  his  hand  had  thrown. 
He  knelt  him  down  before  the  martyred  child, 

So  beautiful,  so  fair ;  hin  brt-antplate  bright 
He  tore  away  ;  he  fancied  that  she  smiled 

And  oped  her  tender  eyes  to  life's  pure  light 
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Twubut  a  moment  later  when  he  fell 

Beside  hia  little  dau;;hter ;  life  bad  fled ; 
And  all  the  people  moaned  the  diiye  and  knetl. 

In  aaddeat  lamentations,  o'er  the  dead. 
Sir  Count's  old  slave  irho'd  heard  the  earnest  j>n,jtt 

Of  the  sweet  child,  and  rowed  her  o'er  the  tide. 
Now  preyed  and  gobbed  in  Borrow  and  despair. 

But  lo !  the  people  ceased  their  wail  and  cried ; 

"TiawelU  The  frail  angelic  child  haa  wrought 

By  sweetest  word  and  tender  glance  of  love. 
What  wars,  and  feuds  and  battles  ne'er  had  taughfc 

Beneath  the  stroke  of  sword  or  brazen  glove. 
"  With  beaming  hearU  we  all  do  well  submit 

To  the  tme  God  who  lives  and  reigns  on  hight 
The  treasured  child  the  lieht  of  love  has  lit, 

And  holds  a  memory  that  can  never  die." 
That  eve  upon  the  Rhine  the  moonbeams  played 

And  all  the  air  was  filled  with  holy  calm ; 
The  men  of  Ricci  and  their  foemen  prayed, 

And  chanted  soft  their  evening  h.vmn  and  psalm. 
The  gentle  waters  of  the  rolling  flood 

Made  plaintive  music  by  two  silent  graves; 
Bat  mid  triumphant  streine  in  heaven,  abode 

Two  hearts  nnited,  blessing  Him  who  savesl 

JUDGE  LYNCH.*— I.  Edoar  Jonbs. 

Up  sprang  the  sturdy  miner,  whose  locks  were  streaked 

with  gray. 
With  eyes  which  flashed  their  sentence,  "Come  boya,  there's 

work  to-day. 
They  say  the  law  is  shuflling,  that  justice  yet  may  fail. 
While  over  there  the  horse-thief  is  resting  safe  in  jaiL 
Let  those  with  baby  spirits  stay  here  or  weakly  flee, 
Bat  men  of  nerve  and  coun^n;  will  rise  and  fullotv  me  1" 
A  hundred  sturdy  raincra  re!9]>onde<l  with  a  shout ; 
A  hundred  llerce  avengem  arose  and  faced  about. 
And  fallowing  their  leader  like  mad,  avenging  fates, 
[^allsed  not  until  they  gathered  bofure  the  prison  gates ; 
While  throngh  the  mountain  pine  groves  the  wind  moaned 

And  wild  crags  in  the  moonlight  stood  oat  in  bold  relief. 
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On  rushed  the  fierce-eyed  leader ;  they  followed  with  >  yell 
On  heavy  doors  and  b&rriera  their  sturdy  weapons  fell, 
And  out  they  dragged  the  prisoner  with  featurefl  ackred 

and  white, 
With  eyee  which  shone  like  embers,  and  limbs  which 

ihook  with  fright, 
With  speechless  lips  which  mumbled,  or  vainly  strove  to 

The  while  his  eyes  wstehed  wildly  their  leader  grim  and 

gray. 
No  bltering  in  porpoae,  no  prisoner's  chance  for  hope, 
The  gray  old  miner  knotted  and  looped  the  fotal  roi>e ; 
Then  springing  off  as  tigers  sprinK  fiercely  from  their  lair. 
The  trembling  wretch,  uplifted,  was  struggling  in  the  air; 
He  foi^;ht  in  desperation  for  every  labored  breath— 
Aroand  him  in  a  circle  the  ministem  of  death. 


And  iwift  in  imitation,  a  dozen  bullets  cmshed 

Straight   through  the    struggling   robber.    Then   sll  was 

strangely  Htill> 
The  while  they  contemplated  the  victim  of  their  will. 
Then  sp«ke  the  atern-souled  leader :    "  Let's  look  upon  his 

&ce, 
And  mark  the  robber's  features,  this  demon  of  disgrace." 

Up  lifted  he  the  lantern,  and  then  a  fearful  change 

Came  o'er  his  grizzled  features;  with  'wildered  looks  and 

strain. 
He  gazed  one  breathless  moment,  then  screamed  in  accents 

wild, 
"Hy  God!  that  man  is  guiltless  I    01i7  Ben,  my  only  child! 
Why  could  he  not  have  spoken  ?  Why  should  this  deed  be 

And  Heaven  permit  a  father  to  slay  his  only  son  T  " 

Quick  then  as  thought  bis  pistol  rang  out  with  savagesouud, 
And  dead  beneath  the  victim  he  sank  upon  the  ground. 
They  buried  them  together,  and  near  the  mountain  crest 
Beneath  the  pine  tree's  shadow  together  now  they  rest. 
Where  ungs  the  breeie  of  sammer,  or  moans    the  winter 

g*le. 
And  settlers  to  their  children  recite  the  tragic  tale. 
Another  Border  Dmma.  which  a<lds  its  horrid  seat 
lb  those  which  mark  with  tombstones  the  legends  ut  th» 

West 
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AN  UNCUT  DIAMOND. 

-  H«  wasn't  one  of  these  ebiny,  good-looking  chaps 
that  I  §ee  everjr  day  hanging  about  the  depot,  dressed 
in  a  long  overcoat  and  plug  hat,  and  with  seemingly  do 
Other  business  than  to  swing  a  dandy  cane  and  stare  at 
the  ladies.  He  didn't  wear  his  hair  parted  in  the  mid- 
dle. To  tell  the  strict  truth,  I  don't  believe  it  was 
parted  at  all,  for  it  stood  out  all  over  his  head  in  ever; 
direction,  and  reminded  one  Btmngly  of  a  bush  on  fire. 
That  he  was  from  the  country  one  could  see  with  half 
an  eye;  the  evidences  of  rural  life  were  too  plainly 
marked.  His  great,  round,  good-natured  &ce  had  been 
kissed  by  the  snn  until  it  was  the  hue  of  a  peony,  and 
was  studded  with  freckles  as  thick  as  spots  on  the  back 
of  a  specklnd  hen.  His  bands  were  so  laige  that  one 
of  them  would  have  made  two  good-sized  ones  for  a 
dandy,  and  left  some  to  spare.  He  wore  number  foni^ 
teens,  patent — no,  I  mean  cowhides,  with  his  pasts 
tucked  in  to  show  their  yellow  tops.  His  coat  fitted  hin> 
about  like  a  schoolboy's  jacket,  and  was  of  a  variety  of 
colois  now,  owing  to  long  usage  and  ei^posure.  Wisp* 
of  straw  protruded  from  the  pockets  and  hung  from 
every  catchable  place  about  him.  In  one  hand  he  car- 
ried  his  broad-brimmed  straw  hat,  and  in  the  other  an 
old  carpet-bag,  which  had  lost  the  lock,  being  fastened 
together  with  a  piece  of  wool  twine,  and  althoctrh  i;real 
pains  had  evidently  been  taken  with  this,  it  failed  to 
conceal  stray  glimpses  of  nether  garments  and  somo- 
thing  that  looked  immensely  like  a  red  flannel  night-cap 

Beating  himself  by  the  side  of  an  elegantly  dressed 
lady,  and  putting  the  aforesaid  bag  between  big  feet  for 
safe-keeping,  he  drew  out  his  red  bandanna  and  mopped 
his  forehead. 

The  lady  drew  away  her  rich  silks  impatiently,  and 
with  a  frown  which  said  plainly,  "  You're  out  of  your 
place,  sir."  But  he  didn't  seem  to  notice  it  in  the  least, 
for  very  soon  he  turned  to  her  and  remarked  good- 
hamoredly : 
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"An  a]I-fired  hot  day,  roarm  I    GoSd'  iiirf" 

The  lady  deigned  no  reply. 

8uppouQg  himself  unheard,  he  repeated  in  a  louder 
tone,  "Ad  all-fired  hot  day  I    I  say,  niarm,  goin'  fatt" 

"  No  reply,  but  a  look  of  supreme  indigaatloQ. 

"  Why  I  "  he  exclaimed,  evidently  for  the  benefit  of 
the  whole  crowd,  "  the  poor  critter's  deaf"  Bending 
forward,  he  screamed :  "  I'm  sorry  you're  deaf,  marm. 
How  long  have  you  been  so  ?  If  you  nam't  born  so, 
I  know  what'll  cure  that,  sure  as  guns.  It  cured  my 
Uncle  Ezra.  I'll  give  you  the  recipe,  marm,  an'  wel- 
come ;  perhape  you'd  better  write  it  down :  Take  a  leetk 
■oap  and  water,  warm " 

"Sir,"  said  the  lady,  rising,  her  eyw  blazing  with 
wrath,  "do  you  intend  to  insult  me T  I  shall  complain 
of  you  to  the  police ! "  and  she  swept  haughtily  out  of 
the  depot. 

"  Waal,  I  never! "  he  exclaimed.  "  I'm  beat !  What 
■truck  her  ?  I'm  sure  [  was  jest  a-speakin'  for  her  good. 
I  was  only  a-goin'  to  say :  Take  a  leetle  soap  and  water, 
warm,  and  syringe  it  into  the  ears  three  times  a  day. 
It's  sure  ;  an'  I'll  bet  my  best  heifer  on  it,  if  she'd  only 
heerd  to  a  feller,  it  would  have  done  the  business  for 
her.  But  some  folks  never  like  to  hear  their  unfortu- 
nities  spoke  of,  and  I  s'poee  I  hadn't  orter  a'  took  any 
notice  on  it,"  and  he  relapaed  into  silence. 

Presently  the  western  train  came  due,  and  a  tired 
looking  woman  came  in  with  two  children  hanging  to 
her  skirts  and  a  baby  in  her  arms,  besides  a  bandbox 
and  a  satchel.  There  was  only  one  seat  vacant.  She  sank 
into  it  with  a  weary  sigh,  and  tried  to  hush  the  fretful 
baby  and  keep  watch  of  the  two  other  restless,  flutter. 
ing  budgets,  who  were  also  tired  and  fretful  and  kept 
teasing  for  this  and  that  until  the  poor  mother  looked 
reedy  to  sink. 

"  Pretty  tired,  marm  T "  remarked  Jonatbafi.  "  Goin' 
ftirT" 

"  To  Boston,  Mr,"  replied  the  lady,  conrteouily. 

"Got  to  wait  long T^' 
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"  Until  three.  Oh,  dearies,  do  be  quiet,  aod  don% 
tefue  mother  any  more." 

"  Look  a-here,  you  young  shaven,  and  see  what  IVo 
got  ia  my  pocket,"  aud  he  drew  out  a  handful  of  pep> 
permiut  drape.  In  a  few  minutes  they  were  both  upon 
his  knee,  eaUng  the  candy  and  listening  eagerly  while 
he  told  Ihem  wonderful  stories  about  the  sheep  and 
iialves  at  home. 

But  the  baby  wouldn't  go  to  sleep.  He  was  quite 
heavy,  and  wanted  to  be  tossed  the  whole  time.  Jona- 
than noticed  this,  and  finding  a  string  somewhere  in 
the  depths  of  hia  old  carpet-bag,  he  taught  the  two 
children  a  game  which  he  called  Ciit'a-cradle.  Soon  they 
were  seated  on  the  depot  floor,  as  happy  as  two  kittens. 

"Kow  let  me  take  that  youngster,  marm,"  he  said; 
**  you  look  clean  beat  out.  I  guess  I  can  please  him, 
I'm  a  powerful  hand  with  babies."  And  he  tweed  the 
great  lump  cf  flesh  up  until  it  crowed  with  delight.  By 
and  by  it  dropped  its  head  upon  his  shoulder  and  fell 
fast  asleep. 

Two  hours  afterwards  I  peered  through  the  window 
as  he  helped  her,  and  her  belongings,  aboard  the  cars, 
and  I  don't  believe  if  be  had  been  the  Czar  of  Kussia 
she  could  have  looked  any  more  grateful  or  thanked 
him  any  sweeter. 

"  'Tain't  nothin'  at  all,  marm,"  I  heard  him  say,  bash- 
fully, but  I  knew  she  thought  differently,  and   so  did  I. 

He  came  back,  resumed  hia  seat,  and  buying  a  pint  of 
peanuts  from  a  thin-faced  little  girl,  giving  twelve  cents 
instead  of  ten  for  them,  sat  munching  away  in  hearty 
enjoyment  until  the  northern  train  came  due.  Then  he 
snatched  hie  dilapidated  carpet-bag  and  that  of  an  old 
lady's,  who  was  atruggliiig  feebly  towards  the  door. 

"  Lean  right  on  me,  marm ;  I'll  see  you  safe  through," 
he  said,  cheerfully. 

The  conductor  shouted  "  All  aboard  I "  and  the  train 
moved  away.  Aa  I  looked  around  at  the  empty  seats,  I 
thought,"  Something  bright  has  gone  out  of  this  depot 
tiiat  doesn't  come  in  every  day, — as  honest  hbibi. 
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QALESBUBQ  FIRE  DEPARTMENT* 
JouFH  Bbki  Skilkt. 

!■  ndtaUon  am  tn  nwls  nrj  tStctIn  bj  cliu(ln|  to  BnH  loal  atmt  ik 
1- to  t)ii  uKllinu,  wben  Uia  nm*  conditluDi  wnuld  ■ppli,  or  II  eu  U 
I  ■•  k  bnrlwiDa.    An/  nuH  uf  Iitd  i^lUblii  vould  iqiuU;  ill  tb*  BMHiin 

Yon've  all  read  many  a  thrilling  tale 

Which  would  make  the  etronfi^est  cheek  tarn  p«le, 

Of  the  daring  feate  of  firemen  brave 

Who  met  their  death,  soroe  life  to  save. 

You've  seen  the  rush  of  the  horees  fleet 

Wben  the  bose-cart  flew  down  the  crowded  street, 

Aad  the  mad  steeds  ninhed  like  tbe  whirlioR  wind, 

And  the  hook-and- ladder  came  close  behind;— 

Yon'vB  read,  and  heard,  and  seen,  I  say. 

How  they  fight  a  fire  in  the  city  way. 

Now  listen  to  mo  while  I  tell  you  trae 

The  way  we  manaf^  and  what  we  do 

Wben  we  have  afire  in  GoleBbw^ 

Onr  fire  department  is  rather  thin. 
We  have  a  Kong  that  makes  tome  din, 
And  we  have  a  wi^on  that's  painted  ni 
(No  horees, — a  big  long  rope  instead,) 
Backed  quietly  nnder  an  old  pine  nhed, 
And  it  isn't  locked,  and  the  ladders  tbers 
Are  only  f^ven  a  taste  of  air 
When  somebody  borrawt  'em  now  and  then, 
To  climb  on  a  house  and  down  again. 
And  we  have  a  pump— when  it  isn't  brokfr— 
In  front  of  the  store  where  the  village  folk 
Sit  round  on  boxes,  and  talk  and  smoke. 
And  ail  are  calm  in  their  placid  mind, 
And  if  you  were  looking  you  couldn't  find 

The  flre-brigade  of  Galeeburg. 
Bnt  when,  in  the  calm  of  midnight  deepy 
The  vill^eis  silent  and  all  are  asleep. 
Some  wakeful  owl,  with  his  searching  gan^ 
Discovers  a  Browing,  unruly  blare, 
Then  he  climbs  in  his  duds  in  a  tooner  WKf 
That  doesn't  Involve  any  great  delay. 
And,  appointing  himself  the  village  criec 
He  opens  his  face  and  he  hollers  fire .' 
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And  thooe  who  hear  him  tbe  message  teDj 
Tbejr  seldom  IwthBr  to  ring  a,  b«Il, 
But  down  each  street  some  fellow  goes 
(Whoever  is  first  gettiof;  od  his  clothes). 
And  everybody  jnmps  out  of  bed 
And  pute  his  pants  on  over  his  head, 
And  oat  they  come,  with  rumpled  hair, 
BoBpendeni  flying  in  tbe  air. 
Collar  wafled  to  the  gale, 
And  every  fellow  b&e  a  pail. 
And  everybody  makes  a  JQmp 
For  the  inii'-race  or  for  the  old  town-pampt 
And  they  uvrk,  lilie  biases,  as  beat  they  maf 
To  check  the  flames — and  that's  tbe  wl^ 
We  go  to  a  fire  in  Galesbnrg. 

In  time  of  fire  all  quarrels  rest 
And  every  fellow  does  his  best. 
All  gaps  are  closed  however  wide, 
Foes  work  earnestly  side  by  side 
With  one  o'ershadowing,  strong  desln 
To  down  the  demon  of  the  fire. 
People  whose  lives  are  oae  grand  shirk. 
Fall  off  their  Jackets  and  get  to  work. 
People  who  steal  from  their  fellow-men 
Wouldn't  lay  bands  on  a  &rthing  thm. 
The  whole  little  village  in  all  its  power 
Is  fall  of  heroes  of  tbe  hour. 
And  everybody,  great  and  small, 
And  fitt  and  lean,  and  short  and  tall. 
Has  got  no  time  to  weep  or  wail, 
But  straightway  wrestles  a  water  pail, 
Goes  headlong  into  the  boiling  fray 
With  all  his  muscle,— and  that's  the  mj 
We  tend  to  a  fire  in  Oalesbnrg. 
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CHOICE  SELECTIONS 

No.  34. 

A  HYUN  FOR  AMERICA.— Subii  M.  Ban. 

Oh,  I  Bee  with  tight  prophetic  thro'  the  mista  of  coming 

And  aaoand  of  halleligahfl  breaks  npon  my  lietenin);  eare; 
I  behold  a  line  of  nations  rising  np  at  Proedonra  mil. 
And  Columbia  the  lovely  is  the  leader  of  them  all. 

I  behold  her  as  she  reochea  to  the  cmehed  of  even*  land, 
With  a  love  that  wavers  never,  a  Btronjt-einewed,  helping 

And  I  hear  her  whisper  "  Courage,  burst  thy  bonil?  and  fol* 

None  need  writhe  beneath  oppression,  Ihis  is  Freedom's 

jubilee!" 
!  behold  her  as  the  fairest  vision  eye  hath  ever  Been, 
With  her  bays  upon  her  forehead  and  lier  laurels  fresh  and 

By  her  loyal  snns  attended,  each  one  ready  at  her  word 
With  the  ardor  of  a  hero  to  unsheathe  his  trusty  sword ! 

I  behold  her  noble  daughters  winning  honor  and  renown, 
For  the  women  and  the  children,  too,  are  jewels  in  her 

With  a  steady  step  I  nee  them  climbing  up  the  toppling 

height. 
Till  they  stand  npon  the  summit,  hand  in  band  with  men 

of  might  I 
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Ob,  Columbia,  grow  greater  vitit  the  passinft  of  each  age. 
And  when  God  unseals  His  records  be  no  blot  ujion  tliy  page ; 
Keep  thy  peaceful  watch-fires  burning,  angels  Btand  at  all 

thy  doora, 
WasbiD);  fiom  tliy  homes  dissension,  as  the  oceans  wash  thy 

shores. 

"DE  LORD  AM  COMING."*— Ells N  Mdbrat. 

AN  INCIDBHT  OP  THt  BUBRICANK  OH  SEA  ISLANDe,  1393. 

Gloriously  the  morn  awakened 

U'er  St.  Helen's  island  shore. 
Hymns  of  praise  the  sunrise  greeting. 

Open  stood  each  cotta)^  duur; 
Smiled  the  shy  girls,  wending  cburcbward, 
Laughed  the  babies  tu  the  sun, 

Looked  the  nmii  ai^russ  the  cornfield. 
Looked  the  men  the  cotton  over. 
Saw  tlie  yellow  UoBsoms  o|.en. 

Counted  rows  aiiil  praised  the  yield. 
Terribly  the  evening  glowered, 
.    While  the  raging  hurricane 
Swept  relentless,  roaring,  shrieking. 

Crying  to  the  tossing  main ; 
Swept  the  rising  tide  before  it. 

Swept  the  crested  waves  aniain. 
Hurricane  and  water  beating, 
Sky  and  wave  together  meeting, 
Beating  down  with  roar  and  shout — 
All  the  mighty  floods  were  out. 
Where  the  rorn  had  waved  its  taasela 

Spread  an  ocean,  rolled  a  sea. 
Golden  rice  beneath  the  surges. 

Cotton  fields  an  estuary. 
E'en  the  dumb  brutes  cried  in  terror, 

As  they  drifted,  helplessly. 

Drifted,  drowning,  out  to  sea. 
Fell  the  great  oaks,  crashing,  moaning, 

Pell  the  forests,  roared  the  sea 
With  great  billows,  crested,  knocking 

At  the  house  doors,  horribly. 
Shivering,  trembling,  fell  the  houses. 

Roof  and  walls  came  crashing  in ; 

■  Wrilttn  eiprcuri)-  tor  thin  CollwlLun. 
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And  the  groftning  of  the  dying. 
And  the  children's  hitter  crying,     ' 
With  the  father's  laat  replying, 
Sank  amid  the  inrioua  din. 

Id  her  house  a  woman  waited. 

Feeble,  cripi>led,  bent  with  age. 
While  a){irl  held  do«e  the  shutter, 

Uazinitat  Uie  teinpest's  ran^. 
"  llarler,  waluli  I  de  Lord  am  cuming; 

In  de  temper'  watch  and  pray. 
He  aint  gwine  to  lef  His  childer. 
Walkiii'  out  upon  de  eea, 
Walkin'  out  on  Ualilee, 

He  am  wid  uh  all  de  way." 

Hissed  the  water  through  tbe  flooring. 

Where  she  icnelt  with  handf  upraised. 
"Darter,  come  wi<l  me  to  praying; 

Jesus,  your  dear  name  be  praised, 
Tru'  de  lonesome  valley  lead  we, 

Let  your  chariot,  Ij>rd,  swing  low ; 
To  de  watery  grave  lead  downward 

In  de  peace  your  ehilder  know." 
Shone  the  dark  face,  calm,  untroubled. 

Of  death's  nearness  unafraid, 
Spoke  Amen  with  voice  unfaltering. 

From  her  knees  arose  the  maid, 
Wltb  a  look  of  xudden  courage 

Flashing  in  the  strong,  young  face. 
Met  the  iMted  eyte  pathetic. 

Eyes  of  swe«t  and  patient  grace. 

Heritage  of  Afric'n  race. 

"Grandma,  put  the  Hhnwl  around  yon, 

Let  me  tie  it  firmly— nay, 
Now  I  pin  your  kercliief  closer, 

Take  your  Btatf.     We  must  not  stay." 
Stay!  the  floor  heneath  was  floating. 

And  the  roof  flapped  mid  the  trees. 
And  the  shingles  were  like  dead  leave* 

Beating  in  an  autumn  breeze. 

"Chile,  de  lord's  great  day  am  coming^ 
Gabriel  de  trumpet  blow, 
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All  de  Un'  am  only  water. 

How  you  say  dat  I  mus'  go? 
Only  patii  to-night  am  upward 

Whar  de  Lord  r  ladder  stan' ; 
Crippled,  r  can  tlinib  dat  ladder, 

Keacb  de  dear  Lord's  goodly  Ian'." 
Urged  the  prl,  the  lintel  graapiag, 

"  Come,  you  know  the  great  oak  tre* 
Only  just  acroee  the  garden. 
Low  the  forks  and  broad  the  branches, 

I  can  llnd  it  certainly,—  _ 
Even  in  the  liark  can  find  it, 
I  will  help  you  through  the  water, 

We  will  reach  it  eaBily," 
"Go,  dear  eliile,  de  Lord  be  wid  you, 

I  too  old;  bofe  mus'n'tdie." 
And  she  loosed  the  young  arms'  clasfung; 

Kissed  her,  blessed  her.  put  her  by. 
Though  her  feet  were  in  the  water, 
Thongh  the  tempest  mahing  high 
Tore  the  boards  from  wall  and  ceiling, 

With  a  wild  and  fateful  cry: 
"Grandma,  1  will  never  leave  you, 

Father  put  yon  in  my  care. 
Bade  me  steady  be  and  faithfbl." 
And  the  young  arms  clasping  closer, 

Drew  her  down  the  broken  stair, 
Stumbling,  struggling,  on  she  ted  her, 

Hold,  supported,  found  the  way. 
While  the  hurricane  above  them 
Swept  the  roof  like  chafi'away. 
Knee  high,  waist  high,  waves  came  rolling, 

Smote  the  shoulder,  touched  the  lip. 
Tight  the  girl's  grasp,  firm  her  footing, 
Steadying  her  aged  burden. 

Would  not  let  her  pause  or  slip. 
Tifl  the  greot  tree,  with  its  branches 

Forking  low  and  spreading  wide. 
Now  the  panting  girl  has  dn^;ged  her 

Precious  charge  from  out  the  tide. 
Helped  her  on  the  mighty  branches, 
Branches  which  the  storm  defiod. 
Nestling  closely,  side  by  sid^ 
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Orandmather  and  child  together, 
Clinging,  preying  through  tlie  night-> 

Seel  the  wind  with  daybreak  shifting, 
Dies  away  at  dawning  liglit, 

And  above  the  ruined  homestead 
Fielda  by  sea  sedge  overdrifted, 

Kothing  left  but  deeolation, 

Boee  a  hymn  of  consolation— 

Faith  and  courage,  old  and  young, 

Sl«adfaatly  the  tiong  they  sung. 

Of  the  Lord,  t)>e  Rock,  tlie  Refuge, 
Slieltcr  in  the  time  of  tttorn) ; 

Of  the  Lord  whonc  love  ia  tender, 
8hell«r  in  the  time  of  storm ; 

Slicltering  now  and  sheltering  ever. 

Life  nor  death  from  Him  can  sever— 
Shelter  in  the  time  of  storm. 


THE  WISH  DEARER  THAN  THE  CROWN. 

Nettie  V.  Braidon. 

Forth  from  the  chaos  of  party  &etions,  Marian  maaaa- 
cres,  and  Catilinean  conspiracies,  the  mirage  of  faDcf 
suapeads  a  golden  crown.  To  attiiin  thia  prize  we  be- 
hold Julius  Cieear  crossing  the  Rubicon,  mastering  Ital^ 
and  Egypt,  carrying  the  Roman  eagles  into  Britain,  and 
grasping  at  last  the  crown  that  exalts  Jiiin  to  the  fore- 
most place  of  all  the  world.  The  crown  was  a  glittering 
one,  but  scarcely  did  it  encircle  the  victor's  brow,  when 
Uie  blood  of  envy  and  betrayed  friendship  dimmed  its 
lustre,  and  Ciesar  fell.  His  path  to  glory  had  been  a 
toilsome  one,  but  it  was  dearer  than  his  crown. 

From  schoolboys  to  Ceesars,  from  birth  to  death,  is 
one  long  line  struggling  after  the  attainment  of  wealth, 
pleasureand  peace.  Castyoureyedown  thislongline, — 
some  are  seen  grasping;  t-heir  prize,  und  the  look  ttf 
triumph  changes  to  one  of  anguish  as  blemishes  are 
discovered  the  pursuer  little  dreamed  of  before. 

Once  I  beheld  a  mother  kneeling  at  tbe  death-bed  of 
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her  boy.  She  was  struggling,  battling,  praying,  that  th« 
lift!  might  be  siived  fur  whicli  her  foiidnt'ss  had  wuven 
such  a  heHutifiit  crown  of  honor  and  glory.  Her  wish 
b  granted,  and  as  the  years  roll  on  the  young  man's 
bmw  is  wreathed  with  power.  But  could  that  mother 
have  beheld  the  crown  darkening  under  the  shadow  of 
dissipation ;  seen  her  boy  frequenting  scenes  where  men 
were  staking  fortune,  honor,  eternity  itself,  for  the  love 
of  gain,  where  the  fatal  glare  of  the  wine-cup  concealed 
from  the  doomed  one  the  terminus  of  the  road  he  was 
traveling,  gladly  would  she  have  dashed  her  dreams  to 
the  earth,  and  saved  herself  from  this,  her  dark  Getb- 
semane. 

Sometimes  individual  wishes  seem  blended  into  that  of 
the  mass.  Perhaps  the  power  is  for  evil,  perhaps  for 
good.  Now  nihilism  sways  the  multitude,  now  iufidel- 
ism,  now  Christianity.  God  grant  the  latter  power  may 
away  the  world  as  long  es  the  toilers  last,  till  the  crown 
of  thorns  is  transfigured  into  an  immortal  one.  Occa- 
sionally a  figure  is  seen  passing  beyond  his  fellows,  and, 
titled  with  unsatisfied  longing,  mounting  higher  and 
higher.  Such  toilers  are  our  Miltons  and  Michael  An- 
gelos.  Think  you  Paradise  Lost  has  revealed  to  us  one 
tithe  of  the  grandeur  beheld  by  the  sightless  eyes  of  the 
grand  old  poet ;  or  that  the  brush  of  Michael  Angeloever 
transferred  to  canvas  the  perfection  he  strove  to  attain  I 

After  all  "it  is  in  unfiithomable  seas  where  hope 
spreads  her  golden  wings,"  and  the  seeker  wandering 
"  too  far  in  a  sea  of  glory,  is  left  to  the  mercy  of  a  rude 
stream  that  must  forever  hide  him." 

There  is  something  strangely  pathetic  in  the  search  of 
Ponce  de  Leon  for  the  fountain  of  immortal  3'outh,  and 
the  story  of  his  failures.  Turn  which  way  we  may,  and 
we  behold  S'ibboleth  stamped  upon  the  saddened  brow 
of  speculator,  politician,  lover ;  and  the  charmed  "  h  "  is 
misf<ing, 

Yet  oftentimes  the  crown  the  pursuer  never  attained 
still  reflects  its  radiance  upon  the  intellects,  hearts  and 
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homes  of  Bucceediug  ages,  making  men  better  and  higher. 
Pompey  and  Alezauder  wore  crowns  of  regal  splendor, 
but  they  lie  crumbling  among  the  ruins  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  Tliink  you  the  little  band  of  Puritans  landing  in 
Plymouth  Bay  over  two  hundred  years  ago,  would  have 
exchanged  their  wish  of  freedom  fi>r  the  moet  goi^eoiis 
pageant  that  ever  filled  the  city  of  Rome?  Those  grand 
old  Fathers  of  ours  never  grasped  the  crown  of  rest  and 
peace  nor  do  their  posterity  possess  it  yet.  But  ils 
beauty,  ever  brightening,  is  leading  on  to  where  the  wish  . 
becomes  the  crown.  Columbus  never  attained  his  crown, 
though  he  followed  it  through  poverty  and  disgrace; 
but  what  a  signet  it  has  lefl  upon  the  brow  of  every 
American  citizen.  Martin  Luther's  crown  was  never 
vom  on  earth,  but  what  must  be  the  brightness  of  the 
heavenly  one  that  rewards  the  revolutionizer  of  the 
world. 

Strange,  is  it  not,  the  e^emeas  with  which  mankind 
follows  the  attainment  of  his  wishes  ?  The  object  gained 
to-day  is  tasteless  from  posscasion,  and  another  chase  is 
begun.  Yet  this  very  restleBsoess  has  led  men  from  bar- 
barism to  enlightenment,  from  idolatry  to  God ;  and  the 
cry  for  more,  more,  that  is  ever  leading  us  forward,  will 
some  day  be  crowned  with  the  rat  of  the  Millennial 
Day. 


SMITH'S  BARGAIN  DAY.-Bobiot  C.  V.  Mbybhs." 
Maria  come  to  me  one  day  last  week  and  says,  says  ihe, 
"At  Smith's,  in  town,  the  papers  say  they're  sellin',  jest 
tOHjay, 
Shoe-laces  at  five  cents  the  dozen  pair.    It  is,  Sasanne, 

The  opertnnity  of  your  life.    What  do  you  say  now,  say, 

To  hitchin'  up  the  mare  right  off  an'  (min*  down  to  Smith's, 

An'  each  o'  us  gettin'  some,  Sasanne  7— say  each  a  dozen 

•Wilttan  npiwly  fur  thli  CallKllun.  Hr.  Urftn  liu  njnlribuUd  w  IhM 
hriia;  "  Burton'!  Cnnmlni,"  -  Th»  DnmiiiiM  nf  Cbnip«n5  f,"  "Whon  OimmJ. 
hlhar  WrnltaTon."  "  froni  Ihg  Iron  0■t<^"  "  OrtN.*!  Chrii«inMl«,""nn 
*>nllri.-lc<r  Mmi,"  "Tmrnrtuj."  "BrnthfT  tWi, " '•  TlM  MMqii*,"  ••  ia^t,' 
"  If  I  SbnU  Dla  W-Blcbt,"  "  Oiu  Claab^"  aM. 
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It's  the  opertunity  o'  yoar  life—  five  cente  a  dozen  pair ; 
They're  long  ones,  too,  the  paper  says,  just  like  us  women 

I  bad  my  peach  preserTea  to  do,  an'  Haria  she  had  hers. 

But,  oil,  my !  lacee  at  five  centH  the  dosen  pair  was  eich 
An  opertunity  of  our  lives  we  couldn't  afford  to  miss ; 

BeiudeB,  a  penny  saved  is  'amed  for  them  that  isn't  rich. 
Well,  we  let  the  peach  preserves  jest  go.    We  bitched  the 
old  mare  up, 
An'  half  an  bour  seen  us  joggin'  on  the  way  to  town  ; 
We  wasn't  goin'  In  have  them  laces  all  bought  up  before 
We'd  got  our  pick  of  'em,  you  know,  so  we  tore  the  whole 
way  down. 
When  we  come  toSroitb's  big  store  yon  orterseen  the  mob— 
Twas  bargain  day  an'  every  one  was  buyin' thisan'  that; 
6«y8  Maria  to  me,  "Bueanne,  I  think  cheap  things  drives 
some  folks  daft— 
That  woman's  buyin'  things  she  never  come  for.    Where 
they  at,— 
Them  longshoe-laceeforfivecentsadoEcn  pair?"  We  looked 
Around  for  them  there  laces  an'  we  marveled  at  the  p^rls  ' 
An'  women  fightin'  for  this  an'  that,  things  they  didn't 

F>)ZE-haire<I  women  buyin'  straight  bangs,  an'  straight- 
haired  buyin'  curls. 
Vi'n  \iuigbed  an'  looked  for  the  laces,  an'  up  in  a   little 
We  seen  the  cheapest  veils  you  ever  clapfted  your  eyee 

Maria  looks  at  me,  kinder  winks,  an'  says  she,  "My! 
They're  really  goin'  fer  nothin'.    What  do  you  say,  Su- 
san ne?" 
We  boupht  ei*  veils  apiece.     Then  we  seen  them  cheap 
kid  gloves— 
A  half  a  dollar  a  pair  an'  warranted  not  to  slip  a  stitch. 
Says  Maria,  "  Well,  I  never!   What  do  you  say,  yusanne?" 
We  took  acouplepBire,not  more.for  Maria  an' me  aint  rich. 

But  we  loolteil  for  them  shoe-laces  al  five  cents  the  dozi-n  pair, 

Wcflfikeii  alarttestoiillady.  SayH  whe,  "I  ronii'  for  thread 
But  I'm  buyin' nut-jrIiiHs  tumblers."  Mean' Maria  Inntthed. 

We  thought  it  was  too  funny,  for  the  wonian'd  lout  hcrhead. 
An'  then  we  Boen  the  summer  silks- thirty  cent«  a  yard, 

Full  width  an'  jest  fre«h  ojiened.     Maria  pave  a  grin  ; 
Bays  she,  "Susanne,  they're  give  away;  I  never  seen  the  liks. 

To  miss  a  chance  like  this,  Susanne,  I  call  a  mortal  sin." 
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Next  coanUr  was  perfumery,  "  Jockey  Ctub,"  it  waa, 

At  twenty  cents  a  bottle.    MarU,  mya  abe,  "See, 
lt*B  worth  a  half  a  dollar,  an'  here's  some  '  Heliotrope.' '' 
.  Well,  we  took  a  little  "Jockey  Club."  some  o'  Lhe  other,  too. 

Then  we  come  acroaa  the  atockin'a — sich  bargains,  bless 
your  heart! 

Mana  grabbed  a  box.  SaysahB,"Susanne,  it's  Providence. 
These  is  goin'  fer  a  qoarter ,  they're  every  bit  as  icood 

As  them  1  bought  last  winter  for  thirty-seven  ceatti." 
Sat  you  orter  seen  the  bonnets  t  If  they  hadn't  marked  'em 

To  next  to  notbin'  I  An'  edch  things  I  never  seen  before. 
An  apple-green  with  roses  was  marked  five  an'  a  half, 
An'  the  lady  nidlast  month  'twas  worth  a  full  three  dollars 

I  liked  the  apple-green  myself,  Maria  chose  the  brown ; 

"Twas  six  an'  had  been  tan,"  says  she,  "Snsanne,  it's 
more  than  down. 
I  coaldn't  sleep  o'  nights  if  I  missed  a  chance  like  this." 

Bo  I  took  the  apple-green,  an'  Maria  took  the  brown. 

Well,  our  arms  was  purty  crowded  ;  we  had  the  veils,  yen 

An'  the  gloves,  an'  the  silk  dressea,  an'  the  perfumery. 
An'  the  stockin'B,  an'  the  bonnets,  an'  then  we  seen  the 

We  took  four  pair  o'  them,  two  for  her  an'  two  for  me. 
**  Now,"  Bays  Maria,  "  it's  gittin'  late,  we'd  better  make  for 

"Bat,"  said  I,  "where's  the  opertunity  of  our  lives?"  I 
says— 
"Them  laces  at  five  cents  the  dosen  pair,  an'  which 

We  came  to  get,  Maria,  this  busiest  o'  days?" 
Uaria  says,  "  Come  on,"  says  she,  "  I  say  it's  fnttin'  late. 

We've  KOt  a  Rood  ten  miles  to  drive.  I've  got  all  that  I  want. 

7%«iB  laetif  Well, liusanne,"  Baj%she,"Uiey  certainly  was 

fiat  I'Te  spent  all  that  I  orter,  an'  I  unt  extrav^ant," 


AT  BETHLEHEM.— N.  W.  R.^nn. 
Let  ns  sing  of  the  Babe  (hat  was  born  to-day 

Mid  the  mountains  of  old  Jitdca, 
With  only  the  shepherds  and  wandering  flocks 

To  welcome  his  coming  there; 
Bat  the  angels  chorused  it  through  the  sky. 

And  the  stars  to  behold  Him  ran. 
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t^w'i  one  in  its  mpture  linf^red  nigh 

To  iD&fIc  out  the  spot  for  uian. 
Oh  Biug  of  the  Babe  that  was  born  to-day. 

For  the  world  bad  been  wrapt  in  nigbl, 
And  the  burdened  and  weary  bad  lost  their  maj 

And  were  poping  in  vain  for  light; 
But  it  came,  O  joy !  and  with  jiower  tosave; 

It  came  by  a  manger  given, 
And  it  banished  forever  the  gloom  of  the  grave 

And  liglited  tbe  way  to  heaven. 
Yee,  Bing  of  the  Babe  that  was  born  to-day. 

And  earth  take  up  the  strain, 
Tbe  wonderful  strain  of  lon^  ago, 

That  swept  the  star-lit  plain. 
"Glory  to  Uod,"  ye  mountains,  cry. 

Till  from  their  farthest  shore 
fhe  deep-mouthed  seas  send  back  reply, 

"Glory  forevermore!" 
"And  peace  on  earth— "  aye !  "Peace  on  earth  1' 

Above  the  clashing  sword. 
And  shout,  and  groan,  in  din  of  death, 

Still  lut  tl:at  voice  be  heard. 
Bing,  an^ela,  sing!  Shine,  radiant  star) 

Nor  song  nor  radiance  cease 
Till  o'er  the  Bnal  Qeld  of  war 

Shall  wave  the  palms  of  peace  1 
0  kingly  head,  that  found  no  rest 

Save  in  a  manger  low  I 
O  funlesa  head,  whereon  was  pressed 

The  world's  thorn  crown  of  woe  I 
Now  wearest  thou  thy  crown  of  light, 

And  brighter  stars  than  gem 
Tbe  amethystine  arch  of  night 

Adorn  that  diadem. 
And  circling  ages  dim  it  not; 

When  every  glittering  crown 
And  song  of  earth  have  been  forgot, 

And  thrones  have  crumbled  down, 
0n»  crown  shall  still  resplendent  gleam. 

One  throne  feel  no  decay, 
One  song — the  Eong  at  Bethlehem — 

6ball  p^ver  die  ^wav. 

— /ouraoi  of  JSaucofion. 
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CORIOLANUS.-W11.1  Victor  McGdio.* 

fly  jwhWdii  >/ a>  ^(Ow. 

Upon  her  ttaroce  of  bills  in  fear  and  trembliDg, 

Sita  Borne ;  outside  the  gates 
With  folded  arme  and  dark  brow  slernly  koitted, 

Proud  CoriolanuB  waits. 
Between  its  banks  of  broidered  bloom,  the  Tiber 

Goes  sweeping  on  iU  way  ; 
The  afterglow  of  suneet  long  has  faded ; 

The  hills  are  draped  in  t^ray. 

But  that  grim  figure,  phantly  in  ite  silence. 

With  iron  lipe  compressed, 
Waits  in  the  gloom  to  etrilie  ite  poisoned  dagger 

In  Rome's  imperial  breast. 
Rome!  Rome  that  bore  him,  Rome  that  thrust  him  froibherl 

j^ninst  his  clenched  teeth 
The  Aimace  breath  comes  hot,  ae  mutely  bending 

He  strokes  bis  diner's  sheath. 
Upon  his  left,— a  blot  against  the  beauty 

Of  softly  purpling  skies,— 
IJke  wing  of  some  dark  bird  of  evil  omen. 

His  Votscian  army  lies. 
Low-browed  and  evil-eyed,  their  swarthy  feature* 

With  dull,  strange  meaning  glow  ; 
Long  yeare  of  hate  at  morn  shall  reach  fruition. 

In  one  availing  blow. 
Hark  I  through  the  (tatbering  dusk  a  breath, a  murmnrl 

The  sombre  siipplianlB  come; 
The  pleadinR  priests  again Nay,  Roman  matrons, 

To  plead  and  pray  for  Rome. 
That  proud  patrician  face  prrows  graver,  sterner 

Twli«  has  he  spurned  the  prayer 
Of  able  embassy ;  they  draw  yet  nearer — 

Behold !  Veturia  there. 
Hers  is  the  queenly  step  and  here  the  beauty. 

Transfigured  with  the  love 
Of  motherhood,  her  glorious  eyes  are  speaking,— 

Needled  that  lips  should  move. 
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Her  trembling  palm  she  laya  in  suppliant  pleading 

V  poii  his  hand  of  et««I ; 
Her  thin  lipe  move :  that  touch  and  wlent  gesture 

A  inother'a  power  reveal. 
Hia  broad  breast  heaves ;  his  haughty  face  grows  tendw; 

"Mother,  I  yield — you've  won," 
He  whispered  hoarsely;  "  you  have  saved  your  country, 

But  you  have  loet  your  eon." 
A  mRnnuT  of  revenge  sweepe  through  the  Volfld, 

Like  Hmouldering  embers  glow 
Their  cruel  eyes.    What  ia  that  smothered  gnrgleT 

Only  the  Tiber's  flow. 
The  Roman  hills  are  bathed  in  morning  sunshine, 

The  balm  of  peace  is  there ; 
The  Tiber  like  a  mighty  heart  ia  throbbing, 

And  bird  nongs  fill  the  air. 
But  with  his  head  upon  the  velvet  movea, 

His  pale  lipe  just  apart. 
The  Roman  exile  lies ;  a  Volacian  dagger 

Close  sheathed  within  his  heart 


EXILED.— Mabv  McGciEt 
Within  the  calm  Pacific  seas 

Eight  little  islands  lift  their  &ce8 ; 
Oh,  where  are  gardens  fair  as  these? 

No  Eden  blooms  more  tender  graces. 
Pale  floating  clouds  like  belts  of  mist 

Enwreathe  the  rugged  snn-crowned  mount^ni 
By  bloBsoms  blue  as  amethyst 

Flow  down  their  sides  the  crystal  fountains. 
The  foire^t,  saddest  spot  on  earth  I 

This  little  kingdom  is  enshrouded 
By  gloom  more  terrible  than  death, 

A  blight  that  all  its  joy  has  clouded. 
The  leper's  ship  at  anchor  waite, 

CounllesB  the  love  links  it  has  parted. 
Doomed  soon  to  enter  at  its  gat«n 

Is  one  more  victim,  hopeless-hearted. 
'Beneath  the  cool  refreshing  palma, 

Past  mnoint;  streams  of  pure  sweet  water, 
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A&thercomes;  within  biKannn 

He  bears  liis  hted  little  daughter. 
AfiaiiiHt  his  own  her  clieeli  is  [irtssed, 

The  tears  flow  down  his  faue  unbidden, 
Folded  all  closely  in  his  breast 

A  little  l)ande«ed  iiaiid  is  hiiiden. 
On,  on  they  come  through  waving  fern, 

ThroURh  fraKf»nt  foreBte  rich  in  blossom, 
Whose  rainttow  tints  forever  burn 

Untouched  by  frost  or  breatli  of  Hatumn. 
Me  beare  her  to  the  vessel's  side 

Where  wHJLinR  officers  receive  her; 
Oh,  better  far  that  she  had  died, 

Buch  bitter  pain  it  is  to  leave  herl 
She  murmurs  not,  she  makes  no  moan*; 

Her  dark  prophetic  eyes  are  lifted 
Up  to  his  face ;  across  his  own 

Sough  locks  her  silken  curls  have  drifted. 
But  hark  !  from  out  a  dark  ravine 

Sound  flying  feet  and  plaintive  sobbing ; 
Ere  the  Hawaiian  boy  is  seen 

The  whole  sweet  air  with  pain  is  throbbing. 
*I  hurried  up  the  mountain  track 

To  pick  fi^sh  bloKwms  for  my  sister ; 
O  cniel  men !  Oh,  bring  her  back  ! 

You  took  her  ofT  before  1  kissed  her. 
See,  here  are  mountain  berries  sweet. 

And  here  is  '  gold-down '  for  her  pillow. 
And  yellow  guava's  tender  meat— 

O  cruel  men  of  Honolulu  I " 
The  ship  swung  out  beyond  the  pier. 

From  his  despair  they  passed  unheeding; 
What  was  to  them  a  father's  tear? 

What  was  to  them  a  brother's  pleading? 
"&loha!  "  then  in  wild  despair 

His  young  voice  rung  across  the  water, 
From  whitened  lips  lame  low  the  prayer, 

"O  Jesns,  comfort  her,— my  daughter! " 

With  straining  vision  still  they  stand 
Across  the  waste  of  water  peering. 

While  to  Molokai's  darkened  land 
The  ghostly  ship  is  slowly  steering. 
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Once  more  on  foir  Hawaii's  bay 

Morn's  rosy  light  ia  faintly  beaming, 
Once  more  the  silvery  ripples  play 

O'er  reefs  of  coral  whilely  gleaming ; 
With  dew  the  Sowers  are  brimming  o'er. 

The  forests  are  awaking  — 
Softly  upuu  Hawaii'H  HJiure 

The  mournful  surf  is  breaking. 


BUSY.— Edmund  J.  Burk. 

Nothing  was  to  be  heard  in  the  library  of  the  Ring- 
wood  household  but  the  intermittent  scratching  uf  a  peu 
wielded  by  the  head  of  the  house,  who  with  the  aid  of 
sundry  manipulatione,  such  as  sprawling  over  the  desk, 
shutting  one  eye  and  allowing  his  tongue  to  hang  out  one 
comer  of  hia  mouth,  was  laboriously  penning  an  epiatie 
to  a  friend.  His  wife  sat  near  him  with  her  account- 
book  before  her,  wretttling  with  the  difficult  problem, 
familiar  to  women,  of  subtracting  forty-six  dollars  from 
forty,  and  getting  a  satis&ctory  remainder. 

Presently  Mr.  Ringwood  straightened  himselt  up,  and 
jamming  his  pen  into  the  corner  of  bis  mouth  previously 
ocdipied  by  his  tongue,  devoted  himself  to  silent  medi- 
tation. He  contracted  hie  brows  and  gazed  fixedly 
through  the  wall  of  the  library  and  far  off  into  infinite 
space,  in  hopes  of  finding  there  some  help,  but  it  was  in 
vain,  and  he  wasfinally  obliged  tn  ask  the  help  nf  his  wife. 

"  Hun,"  said  he,  "how  do  you  spell  'busy?'" 

"  Why,  b-u-s-y.  How  else  would  you  spell  it?  "an- 
swered his  wife. 

"  That  aint  right,"  said  Roger.  "  That  spells  booeey. 
Don't  you  think  it's  b-u-i-s-y  ?  " 

"  of  course  it  aint,  Roger,"  answered  his  wife  sharply. 
"  It's  b-u-8-y." 

"  Well,"  said  Roger,  "b-u-i-s  spells  biz,  and  I  don't 
see  why  b-u-i-s-y  don't  spell  bizzy," 

"  Well  it  don't,"  answered  Mrs.  Ringwood. 

"  You  can't  spell  it  b-i-z-y,  can  you  ?  "  queried  Roger. 
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"Why  no,  certaioly  you  can %"  answered  she.  "It's 
b-U-z-y,  and  uotliing  else." 

"  B-  u-z-y,"  repeated  Roger.  "  Why  that  spells  hooiy. 
It  diiu't  epel)  busy.     Huw  du  you  spell  businesa?" 

"  B-i-z-x-i-n-e-s-«,".  promptly  answered  hia  wife,  who. 
however,  was  a  little  unsettled  on  this  point  herself. 

"Somehow  or  other  that  doo't  souud  quite  right," 
said  Roger.     "Are  yuu  sure  it  aiut  b-i-s-n-e-a-s?" 

"Certainly  I'm  sure,"  was  the  uncompromising  answer. 

Roger  meditated  over  this  fnr  awhile,  and  then  he  said : 

"How  did  you  say  you  spelled  it,  Mariar?" 

"  Spelt  what  1 "  asked  Maria,  who,  thinking  the  point 
aettled.  had  returned  to  her  abstruse  calculations. 

"  Why,  busiuesB,"  answered  Roger. 

"  Oh,  why-er-e  b-u-z-z-i-n-e-s-s." 

"  Theu  how  do  you  spell  busy  ?  " 

,"  B-u-z-z-y,  of  course." 

"  That  aint  what  you  said  at  first,  Mariar,"  protested 
R<^r. 

"Itis.Roger.  Iknowitis.  Doyou  think  I  don't  know 
what  I  saidf ' 

"  No.    But  then  b-u-z-z-y  don't  spell  busy,  d(H;8  it?  " 

Mrs.  Ringwood  by  this  time  began  to  lose  her  temper 
as  well  as  her  wits,  and  she  replied  reeklt«slv : 

"It  don't  make  any  difference  what  It  sjtells,  Roger 
Ringwood.    I  say  it  spells  it  ?  " 

Roger  meekly  relapsed  into  silence,  and  devoted  I  im- 
self  ti>  further  meditation,  which  only  resulted  in  his 
forgetting  how  it  was  that  Maria  had  spelt  the  word.  So 
be  ventured  again : 

"  How  was  it  you  spelled  it,  Mariar  T" 

"  B-I-S-E-Y !  Do  you  want  me  to  write  it  down  T" 
replied  bis  now  thoroughly  angered  spouse. 

"  B-i-fr<-y,"  repeated  Roger.  "Don't  you  think  it 
ought  to  have  two  s's,  Mariar?" 

"  No,  I  don't  think  it  ought  to  have  two  s's  or  anything 
•Ise.    It's  juat  right  the  way  it  is." 

"  Then  b-t-s-e-n-e-s-s  spells  business  ?" 

"  No.  it  don't    It's  b-u-z-z-i-a-e-s-s !  "  answered  Maj-ia. 
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"NowsiirelythalaiDt  right,"  argued  Roger.  "Because 
if  b-i-a-c-y  spells  busy,  tbeo  b-i-s-e-n-e-s-e  niuet  apell 
business." 

"  It  don't,  I  say,"  aDswered  Maria.  "  And  there's  no 
use  in  your  sitting  there  contradicting  me.  I  know  what 
I  know,  and  I  know  that  b-iz-y  spells  busy  and  b-i.«-D-e-fl-fl 
spells  business.  And  don't  you  dare  to  say  another  word 
to  me  about  it.    So  there." 

"  But  bun,"  persisted  Ri^r,  "you  spelled  it  different 
from  that  before." 

"  I  didn't,  I  didn't,  and  you're  a  brute  for  saying  I 
did.    Don't  you  think  I  know  how  to  spell,  you  brutef" 

"  But  Mariar— " 

"  Don't  answer  me  another  word ! "  screamed  Maria  in 
tears.  "  I  know  what  you  are  trying  to  do.  You're  just 
trying  to  worry  me  to  death.  You  don't  love  me  any 
more,  and  you're  trying  to  get  rid  of  me,  M-mother 
B-B-sud  I-I'd  better  n-not  m-marry  you,  and  I-I  wish  I-I 
hadn't.    8-eo  there  ! " 

"  Now  Mariar,"  pleaded  Roger,  soothingly,  "  please 
don't.    We  wont  say  any  more  about  it." 

"  I  do  1"  she  cried.  "  I  do !  I  wish  I  was  dead.  I'll 
poison  myself — some  d-day,  and  then  y-you'Il  be  sorry  I " 

And  with  this  prophecy,  Maria  rushed  from  the  room 
in  tears,  leaving  Roger  in  a  state  of  collapse,  running  into 
the  servant  girl  who  had  been  listening  at  the  keyhole. 

"Confound  the  word!"  exclaimed  Roger,  after  she 
had  gone.  "It's  a  foolish  word  any  way,  and  I  don't 
see  what  people  use  it  fur.  It  only  makes  trouble.  I'll 
use  something  else." 

So,  turning  to  bis  desk,  he  thought  for  awhile,  and 
then  wrote  the  following  : 

"  I  could  not  get  down  to  see  you  last  night  on  account 
of  numerous  pressing  duties  connected  with  my  commer- 
cial course  which  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  perform 
immediately.  Come  and  see  us  soon.  Maria  isenjojritig 
splendid  health  and  we  are  as  happy  here  as  two  kittens. 
"  Yours  truly,  Booeb  Bikqwood." 
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Twaseve,  and  twili)t)>t's  eanopy,  by  autumn  zephyrs  B¥rayed, 
With  myriad  venis  was  pierced,  through  which  errant  atar- 

Muht  played : 
T])e  niglitintnle  was  piping  low  her  Bolitary  lay, 
The  whtppoorwill'e  shrill  answer  came  from  meadows  far 

The  glow-worm  lit  her  passion  torch  to  guide  her  lover's 

path 
Along  the  hedtre  thst  fenred  a  Held  of  fr^rant  aftermalh. 
lx}|  night's  first  herald  Bbadowsstrode  in  silence  through  the 

With  mystic  signal  to  the  guanl,  who  sombre  sentry  stood ; 
And,  taut,  night's  spectral  armies  came  to  where  in  ambush 

lay. 
In  deep  ravine,  the  sha<lqw  chiefs  in  dread  of  coming  day. 
Whilst  slowly,  pensively.  I  paced  the  ocean's  beach  along, 
Where  moaned  the  winds  in  sympathy  with  the  sad  billows' 

WhU«  came  the  sea  and  kissed  the  strand  and,  fondly,  strove 

To  dry  the  tear-drops  from  hts  fa-*  with  her  caressing  mane. 
And  then  through  evening's  gathering  gloom,  that  darkened 

o'er  the  land, 
With  saddened  heart  and  deepened  thought  I  strolled  along 

the  strand ; 
I  watched  the  waves  of  ocean's  tide  that  ever  shoreward 

rushed. 
And  hearkened  while  their  thunder  tones  to  wailing  whisper 

hushed; 
I  saw  the  sails  of  argosies,  far  ont  upon  the  main. 
Fade  ont  like  slow-dissolving  vicwaupon  the  glittering  plain ; 
Becalling  hopes,  like  ships,  which  sailed  away  in  early  life. 
And  fancied  wrecks  the  waves  iiad  wrought  in  their  tumul- 
tuous strife. 
"Oh,  waves,"  1  cried,  "that  headlong  rush  to  caverns  of  the 

sea, 
Upon  your  next  recurring  tide  bring  back  my  ships  to  me !" 
Alas,  they  croon  their  monody  to  sympathizing  shore. 
But  my  hope- freighted  ships  they  bear  back  to  me  never- 
like  truant  driftwood  dimly  seen  npon  the  waters  tossed, 
Are  hurtled  relics  of  the  ships  1  sailed  away  and  lost. 
I  saw  the  moon,  like  airy  ship,  through  azure  current  glide. 
And,  as  his  regnant  sceptre  flashed,  back  rolled  the  ocean's 

tide : 
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I  nw  the  Btufl,  like  jeirels,  strewn  with  free,  anstinting 

BespsTiiEle  circuni ambient  dome  an<l  glorify  the  land ; 

I  ae«mcd  tv  catch  faint  notes  of  hymns  they  tiaiig  in  sooth- 

int;  Htrain 
To  tranquilly  earth's  weary  sons  to  rest  and  Hieep  again. 
As  they  with  rhythmic,  stately  step  their  orbit  mazes  trod, 
To  measures  of  harmonioutt  spheres,— the  symphoQies  of 

Go<i; 
I  saw  tlie  billon-H  kiss  the  strand  in  tremulous  embrace. 
Then  wailinf;  slowly  back  again  begin  their  seaward   race; 
i  saw  the  liL'lite  pebbles  weep  on  eai:h  new  billow's  tress, 
And  %vanton,  ere  the  tears  were  dry,  on  th^  next  wave's 

Aye,  yet,  while  sanntering  up  the  beach,  the  thought  would 

"  Why  not  bear  back  upon  your  tides  my  ships  that  went  to 

sea?" 

The  hours  passed  ;  heaven's  astral  gems  as  brightly  sparkled 

still, 
Though  denser  shadows  pressed  tlic  vale  and  slept  upon  the 

hill; 
The  night  owl.  to  unheeditin  gnomes,  retold  his  solemn  tale. 
Its  echoes  leaped  from  wave  to  wave,  and  mingled  with 

their  wail; 


"Alas,"  I  said,  "  though  night  will  pass  and  morning  come 

The  san,  refreshed,  triumphant  rise  from  yonder  distant 

Dispel  the  darkness  from  the  land  anil  call:  'Awake,  arise!' 
And  nature's  <iocile  realm  will  heed  the  'monarch  of  the 

There's  one  dark  shadow  falls  on  man  with  each  declining 

<lav, 
Reflert4!n  from  tlie  wand  of  Death,— the  kingdom  of  decay." 
The  night  was  past,  the  sun  arose ;  in  retrospect,  I  see 
The  Hhi|>s  J  sniled  away  in  youth  come  gliding  hack  to  me. 
An  vaiiltH  thi^  sun  from  coral  coach  and  shakes  his  mightj 

And  drivi-H  hii)  glislening  curricle  athwart  the  skies  again, 
I.O,  iin  liie  i>eai!Kfnl  tide,  within  a  placid,  land-lockeil  baj. 
In  retrodjiei-t,  I  see  again  my  ships  their  anchors  weigh  ! 
I  feel  the  grip  of  cordial  hands.  I  hear  the  fond  good-byes, 
The  wave,  aloiid,  portentous  wails,  the  wind,  responsive 
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My  ships  BUnd  proudly  oat  to  eea,  dipped  to  Ihe  water  line, 
Weighed  don-n  wilh  all  my  plans  anil  liupes, — this  preoiouB 

freight  of  mine; 
They  ecud  away  befon!  the  brecsc  on  ocean's  boundleea 

Bweep, 
Their  hulls,  and  then  their  sails  are  gorged  within  the  greedy 

There's  not  a  cloud  upon  the  face  of  yonder  smiling  skies — 
The  wave,  alone,  portentous  walls,  the  wind,  responsive. 

Ah,  never  onee  I'd  thought  to  ask  the  tides  that  came  from 

"  When  will  your  waves  and  favoring  winds  bear  back  my 

ships  to  me  7" 
With  bounding  pulse  and  beating  heart,  each  harbinger  1 

The  wind,  alone,  portentous  sighed,  the  wave,  responuve, 

1  saw  my  shadow  on  tbe  lea  rorae  shrinking  to  my  feet. 
But  never  spot  upon  the  main  proclaimsd  my  missing  fleet; 
I  saw  in  hot,  impatient  hastij.  as  exile  hast'ning  home. 
The  day-god,  for  an  instant,  pause  upon  the  zenith's  dome, 
Tlien,  girdine  up  his  loins  anew,  he  bent  his  haloed  head. 
And  faradowu  the  shining  tilopes  I  lie  glittering  ihariot  sped; 
Lo,  still  full  many  a  ship  1  launched  and  stored  with  precious 

freight, 
That  spread  its  wings  and  sailed  awny  before  the  winds  of 

fate; 
The  breeze  went  softly  sighing  out,  the  waves  came  sob- 
bing in, 
Alas,  I  recked  not  that  their  griefs  were  to  my  hopes  akin! 
The  billows  ever  came  and  went,  and  whispered  to  the  lea. 
Of  ships  I'd  fondly  sailed  away  that  came  not  back  to  me. 

Again  night's  shadows  stretched  and  slept  athwart  the  grate- 
ful land, 
Once  more  atone  at  eventide  I  lingered  on  the  strand; 
Again  the  moon  cameglowingup,by  glist'ning  courtiers  led. 
Once  more  the  stars  through  heaven's  dome  their  stately 

Ah,  memory's  hosts  that  trooped  of  yore  have  vanished  quite 

Bright  youth  has  fled,  the  heart  beats  low,  and  hope  is  wan 

and  gray ; 
The  joys  which  brightened  early  days  are  quickened  never- 

The  soil  they  grew  upon  Is  dead,  and  bare  as  oceaa'i  Bborej 
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rheir  roota  will  never  germ  agaiD,  thoagli  deluged  with  my 

AelifelesH  pebbles  by  tbe  Bea,th rough  long,  uncounted  years. 
Although  nheu  night's  dark tntuiUeitillit  I'll  wekoiue,  in  luy 

The  enowy  saila  in  land-locked  bay  that  in  the  sunlight 

gleams ; 
Alas,  to  wake  and  ga9»  upon  the  boundless,  barren  sea— 
The  wailing  tide  will  nevermore  beai  back  my  ships  to  me. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  BAND.-Ouvbb  HABPsa. 
Mamma's  got  a  headache  pain. 
And  had  to  go  to  bed  again ; 
And  Mary's  gune  after  doctor's  stuff. 
Aft  if  poor  mamma  hadn't  enough  I 
And  we  must  be  the  beat  of  boys. 
And  never  make  a  bit  or  noise  ; 
And  we  will  be  juat  terrible  good, 
I  promised  Mary  that  we  would  ; 
Bo  come  on,  boys,  and  tend  a  hand, 
And  we  will  play  at  German  band. 
I  know  'twont  hurt  dear  mamma's  bend, 
■Cause  you  can't  hear  nutfln'  when  you're  in  bed. 
Now,  Ted,  you  take  the  big  tin  pan. 
And  bang  it  hard  as  ever  you  can  ; 
And  Jack  will  take  the  shovel  and  tongs. 
And  beat  the  time  to  all  our  songs; 
The  (iinner-horn  will  juat  suit  me, 
And  bow  I'll  blow  it  you  shall  see; 
And  I  wilt  lie  the  leader  too, 
And  strike  the  table  one  and  two. 
Now,  we  are  ready  to  begin, — 
Ted,  here's  a  spooti  to  strike  the  tin. 
Now,  tootie-too !  and  a  bim,  bim,  bang  I 
And  aloo-wbo-who!  and  a  rum,  bum,  clangl 
And  a  cllng-a-linfcl  and  with  foot  and  hand. 
Hooray  1  for  the  American  German  band. 

"  Why,  mamma,  we  didn't  never  know 

Our  music  could  have  hurt  you  so  I 

We  Tought — you  know  you  said  so,  Fwed — 

Zat  you  can't  hear  nufdn'  when  you're  in  bed. 

And  we  was  bein'  the  bestest  boys — 

And  nobody  ever  calls  tuusicnoisel"     — Sunny  H<ii» 
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THE  DEATH  OF  STEERFORTH* 
Charles  Dickens. 

AltrDng  UCw:liiasDt  belmn  Durlil  CiirfKTileM  and  Jimos  StfcrfDlth  b«eM> 
■t  Kliuut.  Togidujr  the;  tIiIIoiL  V>ruiiiuth,  wKEra  aitctforlli.  f<ir  Ihs  flrat  liiM. 
■H4tl«iii««JiDd  w»nlufD.u'l  PhwuIIj,  ■- LiUI.  Ki«-|)r,"  wlio  WM  eilgl«H» 
■a  PsgKull^l  nrpbew,  llun,  ■  niuinl,  liuiwM  bual-buiJikr.  mMrfunli,  taking 
•diutHgii  ot  Bmlli'i  Inhtiatiun  for  hliu,  IhIucmI  Iiit  In  ruB  kw>j  wtth  hln. 
Btafltfton,  hamTcr,  niblii«d)ilBlrfl«cbBr7,ikDd  niKktnf  berwapc.  rHcb«d  boa* 
kCtor  pviij  hATdablpL  Notblag  Turlber  U  baArdnf  him  until  fabUf«tiwa  budy  ia 
cast  npoD  thfl  tiiore  In  Ibr  rtfaI  Btvnn,  »  ^npLlcally  drtcrllwd  la  tike  fulluwlup 

"  Don't  you  think  that,"  I  naked  the  coachiuan,  in  the 
first  Btage  out  of  London,  "  a  very  remarkable  sky  T  I 
don't  remember  to  have  seen  one  like  it." 

"Nor  I — not  equal  to  it,"  he  replied.  "  Tliat'swind.sir. 
There'll  be  mischief  done  at  sen,  I  expect,  before  long." 

There  had  been  a  wind  all  day;  and  it  was  rising 
then,  nith  an  extraordinary  great  Bound.  In  another 
hour  it  had  much  increased,  and  the  sky  was  more  oyer- 
cast,  and  it  blew  hard. 

But,  as  the  night  advanced,  the  clouds  closing  in  and 
densely  overspreading  the  whole  sky,  then  very  dark,  it 
came  on  to  blow  harder  and  harder.  Sweeping  gusts  of 
rain  came  up  before  this  storm  like  showers  of  steel ;  and 
at  those  times,  when  there  was  any  shelter  of  trees  or  lee 
walls  to  be  got,  we  were  fain  to  stop,  in  a  sheer  impossi- 
bility of  continuing  the  struggle. 

I  had  been  in  Yarmouth  when  the  seamen  said  it  blew 
great  guns,  but  I  had  never  known  the  like  of  this,  or 
anything  approaching  it. 

As  we  struggled  on,  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  sea,  from 
which  this  mighty  wind  was  blowing  dead  on  shore,  ila 
force  became  more  and  more  terrific.  Long  before  we 
saw  the  sea,  its  spray  was  on  our  lips,  nod  showered  salt 
rain  upon  us.  When  we  came  within  'tight  of  the  sea, 
the  waves  on  the  horizon,  caught  at  intervals  above  the 
nilling  abyss,  were  like  glimpses  of  another  shore  with 
towen  and  buildings.  When  at  last  we  got  into  the 
town,  the  people  came  out  to  their  doom,  all  aslant,  and 
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with  streamiDg  hair,  making  a  wonder  of  the  mail  that 
had  come  through  Buch  a  night. 

I  put  up  at  the  old  inn,  aud  went  down  to  look  at  the 
eea.  I  staggered  along  the  street,  whicli  was  strewn  with 
sand  and  seaweed,  and  with  flying  blotches  uf  sea-foam. 

Grizzled  old  sailors  were  among  the  people,  shaking 
their  heads  a£  thej  looked  from  water  to  sky,  and  mutter- 
ing to  one  another ;  shipowners,  excited  and  uneasy ; 
children  huddling  together  and  peering  into  older  feces; 
even  stuut  mariners,  disturbed  and  anxious,  leveling 
their  glasses  at  the  sea  from  behind  places  of  shelter,  as 
if  they  were  surveying  an  army. 

The  tremendous  sea  itself,  when  I  could  find  sufficient 
pause  to  look  at  it,  iu  the  agitation  of  the  hlinding  wind, 
the  flying  stones  and  sand,  and  the  awful  noise,  con- 
founded me.  As  the  high  watery  walla  came  rolling  in, 
and,  at  their  highest,  tumbled  into  surf,  they  looked  as 
if  the  least  would  engulf  the  town.  As  the  receding 
wave  swept  back  with  a  hoarse  roar,  it  seemed  to  scoop 
out  deep  caves  in  the  beach,  as  if  its  purpose  were  to 
undermine  the  earth. 

I  went  back  to  the  inn  and  went  to  bed,  exceedingly 
weary  and  heavy.  For  hours  I  lay  there,  listening  to 
the  wind  and  water;  imagining,  now,  that  I  heard 
shrieks  out  at  sea ;  now,  that  T  distinctly  heard  the  firing 
of  signal  guna  ;  and  now,  the  fall  of  houses  in  the  town. 

At  length,  my  restlesenesa  attained  to  such  a  pitch, 
that  I  hurried  on  my  clothes,  and  went  down-staira. 

I  remained  there,  I  dare  say,  two  hours.  Once  I 
Opened  the  yard-gate,  and  looked  into  the  empty  street 
The  sand,  the  sea-weed  and  the  flakesof  foam,  were  driv- 
ing by,  and  I  was  obliged  to  call  for  assistance  before  I 
could  shut  the  gate  again,  and  make  it  fast  against  the 
wind. 

There  was  a  dark  gloom  in  my  solitary  chamber,  when 
I  at  length  returned  to  it;  but  I  was  tired  now,  and, 
getting  into  bed  again,  fell  into  the  depths  of  sleep.  It 
was  broad  day  when  I  awake, — eight  or  nine  o'clock ;  the 
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nurm  still  laging  and  some  one  knocking  and  calliog  At 
my  door. 

"  What  is  the  matter? "  I  cried. 

"  A  wreck !  Cloee  by !  " 

I  sprUQg  out  of  bed,  and  aeked  what  wreck  ? 

"A  schooner,  from  (Spain  or  Piirlugal,  laden  with 
fruit  and  wine.  Muke  haste,  sir,  if  you  wHtit  to  see  her! 
It's  thought,  down  ou  the  beach,  ahc'U  go  to  pieces  every 
iDomeat. 

The  escited  voice  went  clamoring  along  the  etair- 
csm;  and  I  wrapped  myself  in  my  clothes  as  quickly  as 
I  could,  and  ran  into  the  street. 

Numbers  of  people  were  there  before  me,  all  running 
in  one  direction,  tu  the  beach.  I  ran  the  same  way,  out- 
stripping agood  many,  and  soon  came  facing  the  wild  sea. 

The  wind  might  by  this  time  have  lullnl  a  little, 
though  not  more  sensibly  than  if  the  cannonading  I  had 
dreamed  of  had  been  diminished  by  the  silencing  of 
half-a-duzen  guns  outof  hundreds.  But,  the  sea,  having 
upon  it  the  additional  agitAticn  of  the  whole  night,  was 
infinitely  more  terrific  than  when  I  had  seen  it  last. 
Every  appearance  it  had  then  presented,  bore  the  ex- 
pression of  being  twelled ;  and  the  height  to  which  the 
breakers  rose  and  rolled  in,  in  interminable  hosts,  was 
most  appalling. 

In  the  difficulty  of  hearing  anything  but  wi;id  and 
waves,  and  in  the  crowd,  and  the  unapeakable  confusion, 
and  my  first  breathless  efforts  to  stand  against  the 
weather,  I  was  so  confused  that  I  looked  out  to  sea  for 
the  wreck,  and  saw  nothing  but  the  foaming  heads  of  the 
great  waves.  A  half-dressed  boatman,  standing  next 
me,  pointed  with  his  bare  arm  to  the  Itft.  Then,  O 
great  Heaven,  I  saw  it,  close  in  upon  ub  ! 

One  mast  was  broken  short  off,  six  or  eight  feet  from 
the  deck,  and  lay  over  the  side,  cntjingled  in  a  maze  <>f 
sail  and  rigging ;  and  all  that  ruin,  as  the  ship  rolled 
and  beat — which  she  did  without  a  moment's  pause, 
ftnd  with  a  violence  quite  inconceivable — beat  the  aide  a* 
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if  it  vould  stave  it  in.  Some  eflurts  were  even  then  being 
made  to  cut  this  portinii  of  tlic  wreck  away ;  titr,  as  llic 
ship,  which  was  broadside  on,  turned  towards  us  in  her 
rolling  I  plainly  descried  her  jK'ople  at  wiirk  with  axis, 
especially  one  active  figure  wilh  long  curling  hair,  con- 
spicuous among  tlie  rest.  But,  a  great  cry,  which  was 
audible  even  above  the  wind  and  water,  rose  from  the 
shore  at  this  moment ;  the  sea,  sweeping  over  tbe  rolling 
wreck,  made  a  cleaD  breach,  and  carried  men,  spars, 
casks,  planks,  bulwarks,  heaps  of  such  toys,  into  tho  boil- 
ing surge. 

The  second  mast  was  yet  standing,  with  the  rags  of  a 
rent  sail,  and  a  wild  confusion  of  broken  cordage  flap- 
ping to  and  fro.  The  ship  had  struck  once,  the  suiuc 
boatman  hoarsely  said  in  my  ear,  and  then  lifted  in  and 
struck  agiiiii.  I  understood  him  to  add  that  she  was 
parting  amidships,  and  I  could  readily  suppose  so,  for 
the  rolling  and  beating  were  too  tremendous  for  any 
human  work  to  suffer  long.  As  he  spoke,  there  was 
another  great  cry  of  pity  from  the  beach  ;  four  men 
arose  with  the  wreck  out  of  the  deep,  clinging  to  the 
rigging  of  the  remaining  mast;  uppermost,  the  active 
figure  with  the  curling  hair. 

There  was  a  bell  on  board  ;  and  as  the  ship  rolled  and 
dashed  like  a  desperate  creature  driven  mad,  now  show- 
ing U8  the  whole  sweep  of  her  deck,  as  she  lurned  on  her 
beam-ends  towards  the  shore,  now  notiiinf;  but  her  keel, 
as  she  sprung  wildly  over  and  turned  towards  the  sea, 
the  bell  rang;  and  its  sound,  the  knell  of  those  unhappy 
men,  was  borne  towards  us  on  the  wind.  Again  we 
lost  her,  and  again  she  rose.  Two  men  were  gone.  The 
a^nj'  on  shore  increased.  Men  groaned  and  clasped 
their  hands;  women  shrieked,  and  lurned  away  their 
faces.  Some  ran  wildly  up  and  down  along  the  beach, 
crying  for  help  where  no  help  could  be,  I  found  my- 
self one  of  these,  frantically  imploring  a  knot  of  snilurs 
whom  I  knew,  not  to  let  those  two  poor  creatures  perish 
before  our  eyes. 
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Thciy  were  tnakiog  out  to  me,  in  an  agitated  way,  that 
the  life-boat  had  been  bravely  niaoned  an  iiour  ago,  and 
could  do  nothing ;  and  that  as  no  man  would  be  so  dc«- 
perate  aa  to  attempt  to  wade  off  with  a  rope,  and  estab- 
lish n  communication  with  the  shore,  there  was  nothing 
left  to  try,  when  I  noticed  that  some  new  sensation 
moved  the  people  <>n  the  beach,  and  saw  them  part,  and 
Ham  come  breaking  through  them  to  the  front 

I  ran  to  him  to  repeat  my  appeal  lor  help.  But, 
distracted  though  I  was,  the  determination  in  his  &ce, 
and  his  look  out  to  sea,  awoke  mc  to  the  knowledge  of 
hia  danger.  I  held  him  back  with  both  arms,  and  im- 
plored the  men  with  whom  I  had  been  speaking,  not  to 
listen  to  him,  not  to  do  murder,  not  to  let  him  stir  from 
off  that  Band ! 

Another  cry  arose  on  shore ;  and  looking  to  the  wreck, 
we  saw  the  cruel  sail,  with  blow  on  blow,  beat  off  tlie 
lower  of  the  two  men,  and  fly  up  in  triumph  round  the 
•ctive  figure  left  alone  upon  the  mast. 

Against  such  a  sight,  and  agai':st  such  determination 
aa  that  of  the  calmly  desperate  man  who  was  already  ac- 
coBlonaed  to  lead  halfthe  people  present,  I  might  as  hope- 
fblly  hare  entreated  the  wind.  "  Mas'r  Davy,"  he  said, 
cheerily  grasping  me  by  both  hands, "  if  my  time  is  come, 
'tiscmne.  If 'taint,  I'll  bide  it  Lord  above  bless  you,  and 
blenall!  Mates,  make  me  ready!  I'm  a-goin'  off!" 

I  don't  know  what  I  answered,  or  what  they  rejoined ; 
but,  I  saw  hurry  on  the  beach,  and  men  running  with 
ropefi  fmra  a  capstan  that  was  there,  and  penetrating  into 
«  ctrcle'of  figures  that  hid  him  from  me.  Then  I  saw 
him  standing  alone,  in  a  seaman's  frock  and  trousers; 
a  rope  in  his  hand,  or  slung  to  his  wrist ;  another  round 
his  body ;  and  several  of  the  best  men  holding,  at  a  little 
distaoce,  to  the  latter,  which  he  laid  out  himself,  slack 
upon  the  shore,  at  bis  feet. 

The  wreck,  even  to  my  unpractised  eye,  was  breaking 
Up.  I  saw  that  she  was  parting  in  the  middle,  and  that  the 
life  of  the  solitary  man  upon  the  mast  hung  by  a  thread 
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Still,  he  clung  to  it.  He  had  a  nDgular  red  cap  od, — ha 
waB  Been  by  all  of  UB  to  wave  it.  Hia  action  brought  ao 
old  remembrance  to  my  mind  of  a  once  dear  friend. 

Ham  watched  the  sea,  standing  alone,  with  the  silence 
of  suspended  breath  behind  him,  and  the  storm  before, 
until  there  was  a  great  retiring  wave,  when,  with  a  back- 
ward glance  at  those  who  held  the  rope  which  was  made 
&8t  round  his  body,  he  dashed  in  after  it,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment was  buffeting  with  the  water ;  rising  with  the  hills, 
&IUng  with  the  valleys,  lost  beneath  the  foam ;  then 
drawn  again  to  land.    They  hauled  in  hastily. 

He  was  hurt.  I  saw  blood  on  hia  face,  from  where  I 
stood ;  but  he  took  no  thought  of  that.  He  seemed  hur- 
riedly to  give  them  some  directions  for  leaving  him  more 
tree — or  so  I  judged  'from  the  motion  of  his  arm — and 
waa  gone  aa  before. 

And  DOW  he  made  for  the  wreck,  rising  with  the  hilla, 
falling  with  the  valleys,  lost  beneath  the  ru^ed  foam, 
borne  in  towards  the  shore,  borae  on  towards  the  ship, 
striving  hard  and  valiantly.  The  distance  was  nothing, 
but  the  power  of  the  sea  and  wind  made  the  strife  deadly. 
At  length  he  neared  the  wreck.  He  was  ao  near,  that 
with  one  more  of  hia  vigorous  strokes  he  would  be  cling- 
ing to  it, — when,  a  high,  green,  vast  hill-side  of  water, 
moved  on  shoreward,  from  beyond  the  ship ;  he  Becmed  to 
leap  up  into  it  with  a  mighty  bound,  and  the  ship  was 
gone! 

Some  eddying  fragments  I  aaw  in  the  sea,  ns  if  a  mere 
caak  had  been  broken,  in  running  to  the  spot  where  they 
were  hauling  in.  Consternation  was  in  every  fiice. 
They  drew  him  to  my  very  feet — insensible — dead.  He 
waa  carried  to  the  nearest  house;  and,  no  one  prevent- 
ing me  now,  I  remaned  near  him,  busy,  while  every 
means  of  restoration  were  tried ;  but  he  had  been  beat«n 
to  death  by  the  great  wave,  and  hia  generous  heart  waa 
stilled  for  ever. 

Aa  I  sat  beside  the  bed,  when  hope  waa  abandoned 
and  all  was  done,  a  fisherman,  who  had  known  me  when 
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Emily  anu  I  were  children,  and  ever  Binoe,  whispered 
my  name  at  the  door. 

"  Sir,"  said  he,  with  tears  starting  to  his  weather- 
beaten  face,  which,  with  his  trembling  lips,  was  ashy 
pale, "  will  you  come  over  yonder  ? " 

I  asked  him,  terroi^strickeu,  leaning  on  the  arm  he 
held  out  to  support  me : 

"Has  a  body  come  ashore?" 

He  said  "  Yea." 

"  Do  I  know  it  T  "  I  asked  then. 

He  answered  nothing. 

But  he  led  me  to  the  shore.  And  on  that  part  of  it 
where  she  and  I  had  looked  for  shells,_two  children, — on 
that  part  of  it  where  some  lighter  fragments  of  the  old 
boat,  blown  down  last  night,  had  been  scattered  by  the 
wind,  amunj;  the  ruins  of  tlie  home  he  had  wron)r*d, — 
I  saw  James  KteeHi)rth  lying  with  his  lir:id  itpoo  hia 
arm,  as  I  had  often  seen  him  lie  at  school. 


JANE  JONES.— Ben  Kinu. 

Jane  Jones  keeps  a-wbisperin'  to  me  all  the  timi^ 

An'  says :  "  Why  don't  yon  make  it  a  rule 
To  study  your  lessons,  an'  work  hard  aa'  leant. 

An'  never  be  absent  from  school? 
Remember  the  story  of  Elihu  Burritt, 

How  he  dumb  np  to  the  top ; 
Got  all  the  knowledge  'at  he  ever  had 

Down  in  the  black  smith  in'  shop." 
Jane  Jones  she  honestly  said  it  was  so; 

Mebby  be  did— I  duiino ; 
'Course,  what's  a-keepin'  me  'way  from  the  top 
Is  not  never  havin'  no  blackhmithin'  shop. 

She  said  'at  Ben  Franklin  was  nwAilly  poor, 

But  full  o'  ambition  and  brains. 
An'  studied  philosophy  all  'is  hull  life — 

An'  see  what  he  fiot  for  his  jmins. 
He  brought  electricity  out  of  the  sky 

With  a  kite  an'  the  llghtnin'  an'  kej. 
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So  we're  oniti'  liiiii  aioru'ii  aiivone  else 

Kerall  [liu  b>i;:lii  li^'liU 'ut  wtttiee. 
Jauc  Juiicti  »lii:  uduiilly  haiJ  it  van  aa. 

ML-hljy  h*!<li(i— Idunno; 
'Course  whafHallors  Ixrii  liinderiii'  me 
Is  not  liuviu'  any  kite,  li^'litiiiii'  or  key. 

Jane  Jone'4  Raiil  Coluiiibii^  wsa  nut  at  the  knees 

When  lie  lirst  tliuuvht  up  hin  Li|^  scheme; 
An'  all  of  tlic  iSjianiarilii  an'  Italiann,  too, 

Thoy  laut^hed  an'  just  said  'twas  a  <)ream ; 
But  (JLiL'on  Inabnlla  sbe  listened  to  him, 

An'  jiavfned  all  her  jewels  o'  worth. 
An'  boiiuiht  'hn  Che  ^iilu  Marier  'u  said : 

"Go  hunt  lip  the  rest  of  the  earth." 
Jane  Jones  xhe. honestly  naitl  it  was  so ; 

Mebby  he  did — I  dunno; 
'Course,  that  may  all  be,  but  yon  must  allow 
They  aint  any  land  to  discover  just  now. 

'-iSouiheru  l^agazme. 


ADOWN  THE  YEARS. -Ada  SrMPBOK  Siiebwoou. 
As  down  the  distant  halls  of  time  we  turn  onr  eyes  lo-day, 
Oneforeraost  figure  meclaourvieiv  and  o'er  our  iicarts  holds 

away; 
Like  Moses  in  the  wilderness,  Gwl  pave  to  him  command 
To  lead  His  clioiicn  jieople  into  Freedom's  proiiiisud  land. 

We  see  him  on  the  hatlle-fielit.  brave  leader  of  (he  brave ; 
At  Trenton  striking  well  (he  blow  blest  liberty  to  nave; 
At  Valley  Forge,  with  valiant  troops  whose  torn  feet  dye 

the  sod ; 
And  in  the  forest  kneeling,  asking  help  and  strength  fkim 

We  Bee  him  now  with  noble  scorn  refuse  the  kingly  erown, 
And  with  his  sworl  of  victory  lay  alt  his  honors  down. 
From  war's  red  field  of  eani^rebe  si^eks  a  ealui  releaw, 
And   by  his  own  loved  liresklc  l(-arns  the  blensedneaa  of 

But  lo!  his  eonnfry  '-alls  ai'ain  (o  ■■ome  (o  her  relief, 

To  leail  her  ill  lhe|Wths  ofpeaix'sliPKeekshertnistedehief, 

Most  hiffblv  loved  and  honore.l  In  nil  that  blootl -washed 

land,' 
To  guide  the  new-,bora  nation's  feet  is  trusted  to  his  hand. 
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Whh  cheerful,  willing  sacrifice  he  Bnewera  the  request; 
With  lender,  loviug  partings  he  leaves  the  longed-for  rest. 
And  friends  and  neighbors  come  to  say  a  Uod-speed  on  his 

way, 
While  deep-etirred,  earnest,  grateful  hearts  a  loving  tribute 

pay. 
And  ringing  bells  and  cannon's  roar  hia  onward  conree 

And  welcomiog  crowds  assenibling  with  reverence  speak  his 

name; 
And  earnest,  tender  pleadings  to  heaven's  high    throne 

ascend. 
That  He  who  led  tbrongb  war's  dread  scenes  wilt  guide  him 

to  the  end. 
And  maidens  fiiir  assemble  amid  the  floral  bowers, 
And  sing  the  hero's  praisee  and  strew  his  way  with  flowers; 
And  o'er  triumphal  arches  these  words  are  brought  to  view, 
"The  defender  of  the  mother  will  protect  the  daughters  too." 

And  now  we  see  him  with  his  hand  upon  the  Holy  Word, 
The  waiting  crowd  stand  breathless  while  the  proffered  oatli 

is  heard ; 
Wehearhimsay,  "Soh(JpmeGod,"an(lthen  the  air  is  rent 
With  shouta  and  hearty  cheering  for  the  nation's  president. 

O  noble  Washington!  with  thee  was  the  nation's  life  begun, 
Thy  country  calls  thee  father,  since  God  cave  no  other  son. 
Thy  name  shall  e'er  be  honored,  thy  deeds  canse  thankfUt 

Bo  long  as'  Freedom's  banner  floats  proudly  in  the  air. 

0  Nation,  born  of  war  and  pain,  be  worthy  of  your  sire  I 
Let  his  tnie  valor  fill  each  heart  with  patriotic  fire. 
Long  may  thy  glorious  banner  he  to  every  breeze  unfurled, 
Long  hold  thy  royal  station  as  the  refuge  of  the  world. 


TIGER  BAY.— RoBKBT  Buchanan. 

A  STORMY  NIOHT's  DBBAK. 

I, — TiiK  TinniMS. 
A  dream  I  had  in  the  <lead  of  night : 

I^rkneM — the  jimiilo  -a  black  man  sleeping; 

Head  on  his  arm.  with  the  moon-dew  creeping 
Over  bis  tux  in  a  silvern  light : 
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The  moon  was  driving,  the  wind  was  cryiog ; 

Two  great  lights  gleamed  round,  horrid  and  fed. 

Two  great  eyes,  steadfast  beside  the  bed 
Where  the  man  watt  lying. 
Hark!  Hark! 

What  wild  things  cry  in  the  dark? 

Only  the  wind  as  it  raves. 

Only  ttie  beasts  in  their  cavee, 

Where  the  jungle  waves. 
The  man  slept  on,  and  his  face  was  bright, 

Tender  and  strange,  for  the  man  was  dreaming; 

Coldly  tbe  light  on  bia  limba  was  gleaming, 
On  the  jet-black  limbs  and  their  folds  of  whil«. 
Leprous-spotted,  and  gaunt,  and  bated. 

With  teeth  protruding  and  hideous  head, 

Her  two  eyes  burning  so  still,  bo  red, 
The  tigress  wtuted. 

Hark!  Hark  I 

The  wild  things  cry  in  the  dark ; 

The  wind  whistles  and  raves, 

The  beasts  groan  in  their  caves, 

And  the  jungle  waves. 

From  cloud  to  cloud  the  cold  moon  crept. 
The  silver  light  kept  coming  and  going, 
The  jungle  under  was  bleakly  blowing. 

The  tigrese  watched,  and  the  black  man  slept. 

The  wind  was  wailinR,  the  moon  was  gleaming; 
Me  stirred  and  shiver'd,  then  mised  his  hesid: 
Like  a  thnnderbolt  tbe  tigress  sped. 

And  the  man  fell  screaming. 
Hark!  Hark! 
The  wild  things  cry  in  the  dark, 
The  wind  whistles  and  raves, 
The  beasts  groan  in  their  caves. 
And  the  jungle  waves. 

IT.— RuTCLiFFit  Mbg. 

Then  mcthought  I  saw  another  sight; 
Darknens — a  garret — a  rnsliligbt  dying; 
On  tlie  broken-down  bed  asailor  lying. 

Bleeping  fast,  in  the  feeble  light ; 

The  wind  is  wailing,  the  rain  i«  weeping; 
She  croucheth  there  in  the  chamber  dim. 
She  croncbeth  there  with  her  eyes  on  him 

As  he  lieth  sleeping. 
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Hark !  Hark ! 

WLo  cries  outside  in  the  dark? 

Only  the  wind  on  its  way, 

Only  the  wild  giistu  aslray, 

In  Tiger  Bay. 
Btill  as  a  child  the  sailor  lies : 

She  waits— she  watches — is  she  human? 

Is  she  a  tigress?    Is  she  a  woman  ? 
Look  at  the  gleam  of  her  deep-set  eyes  I 
Bloated  and  stained  in  every  feature, 

With  iron  jaws,  throat  knotted  and  bare^ 

Eyes  deep  sunken,  jet-black  hair, 
CiXiUcheH  the  creature. 
Hark!  Hark! 

Who  cries  outside  in  the  dark  ? 

Only  the  wind  on  its  way. 

Only  the  wil<l  gusts  astray, 

In  Tiger  Bay. 
Hold  her  I  scrt^m !  or  the  man  is  dead ; 

A  knife  in  her  tight-clendied  band  is  ftleaming; 

She  will  lail  the  man  as  he  lieth  dreaming  I 
Her  eyes  are  fixed,  her  throat  swells  red. 
The  wind  is  wailing,  the  rain  is  weeping ; 

She  is  crawling  closer— 0  ang?la  that  love  him  f 

She  holds  her  breath  and  bends  above  him. 
While  he  Btirreth  sleeping. 
Hark!  Hark! 

Who  criefl  outaide  in  the  dark  7 

Only  the  wind  on  its  way, 

Only  the  wild  gusts  astray, 

In  Tiger  Bay. 
A  silken  purse  doth  the  sleeper  clutch, 

And  the  gold  peeps  through  with  a  fatal  glimmerl 

She  creepeth  near— the  lii;ht  grows  dimmer — 
Her  thick  throat  swells,  and  she  thirsts  to  touch. 
She  looks- she  pants  with  a  feverish  hunger — 

She  dashes  the  black  hair  out  of  hereye^- 

She  glares  at  his  face  ...  he  smiles  and  righ% 
And  the  fiu»  looks  younger. 
Hark!  Harkt 

Who  cries  outside  in  the  dark  T 

Only  tiie  wind  on  its  way. 

Only  the  wild  gusts  astray, 

In  Tiger  Bay. 
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She  gaielh  on  —he  doth  not  stir— 

Her  fien-e  eyes  cluee,  her  brute  Hp  qaivere; 

She  loii)^  l4>  strike,  bat  elie  Bhrioke  and  Bhivent 
The  light  on  his  btx  aiipalleth  her. 
The  wind  is  wailing,  the  niin  in  weeping: 

ttoiuetliinK  holdu  her — her  wild  eyes  roll; 

His  Boul  shines  out,  and  she  fears  his  soul. 
Though  hb  lieth  sleeping. 
Hark!  Harkl 

Who  cries  outside  in  the  dark? 

Only  Uie  wind  on  its  way. 

Only  the  wild  gusls  astray, 

In  Tiger  Bay. 

HI . — I NTBRC ISSION. 

I  saw  no  more,  but  I  woke — and  prayed: 
"Go*! !  that  mode  thi;  beast  iind  the  womanl 

God  of  the  tifiresH  '.  God  of  the  human  I 
Look  to  these  things,  whom  thou  hast  made. 
Fierce  and  bloody  and  faiuine-stricken, 
Knitted  with  iron  vein  and  thew — 

Strong  and  bloody,  behold  the  two  t 
^e  see  them  and  siclcen. 
Mark!  Mark! 

These  out<-asts  fierce  of  the  dark ; 

Where  murmur  the  wind  and  the  nun. 

Where  the  jungle  darkens  the  plaia. 

And  in  street  and  lane." 

God  answered  clear,  "  My  will  be  done  I 

Woman -tigresB  and  tigress- worn  an, 

1  made  them  both,  the  beast  and  the  bamao, 
But  I  struck  a  spark  in  the  brain  of  the  one, 
And  the  spark  Is  a  Are,  and  the  fire  is  a  spirit; 

Tbouith  ye  may  slay  it,  it  cannot  die; 

Nay,  it  shall  grow  as  the  days  go  by. 
For  my  angels  are  near  it 
Mark !  Mark  ! 

Doth  it  not  burn  in  tlie  dark  ? 

Spite  of  the  curse  and  the  stain. 

Where  the  jungle  darkens  the  plain, 

And  in  street  and  lane." 
God  said,  moreover:  "The  spark  shall  (rrow; 

'Tis  bl««t,  it  gathers,  hs  flame  shall  lifuhtei^ 

Bless  it  and  nurse  it— let  it  hnKhten ! 
Tia  scattered  abroad,  'tis  a  seed  I  sow, 
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And  the  seed  is  a  soul,  and  a  soul  is  the  human, 

And  it  Ii)ihteth  the  face  with  a  sign  and  a  flamo. 

Not  unto  bcflstH  have  I  given  the  same. 
But  to  nian  and  lo  woman. 
Murk !  Mark ! 

The  liffhtsliall  scatter  the  darK  ; 

Where  murmur  the  wind  and  the  rain. 

Where  the  jungle  darkens  the  plain, 

And  in  street  and  lane." 
.  So  faint,  so  dim,  ho  sad  Unseeing, 

Behold  it  burning  I  Only  a  Rt>arl[  I 

So  faint  as  yet.  and  ro  dim  to  mark, 
In  the  tigrexH-f^jes  ur  (lie  liiiman  being. 
Fan  it,  feeil  it,  in  love  and  duty, 

Trai;k  it,  watch  it  in  every  place — 

Till  it  burns  the  bestial  frame  and  fiuw 
To  ita  own  dim  bcauly. 
Mark !  Mark  I 

A  spark  that  grows  in  the  dark ; 

A  spark  that  burns  in  the  brain ; 

Spite  of  the  wind  and  the  rain. 

Spite  of  the  curse  and  the  stain, 

Over  the  sea  and  the  plain. 

And  in  street  and  lane. 


FOTIB  MOTTOES.— Alick  Fbrekan  Falmis. 
"Look  up,  not  down  I"    Do  yon  see  how  the  tree-top 

Rejoices  in  sunshine  denied  to  its  root? 
And  hear  how  the  lark, gazing  skyward,  is  flooding 

The  world  with  hie  song,  while  the  gruund-binl  is  mute? 
"Look  ont  and  not  in  I"    See  the  sap  mslilng  outward 

In  leaf,  bud,  and  blossom  ;  all  winter  it  lay 
Impriwneil  while  earth  wore  a  white  desolation ; 

Now  nature  is  glad  with  the  beauty  of  May. 
"  Look  forward,  not  hack ! "    "Tis  the  chant  of  creation. 

The  chime  of  the  seasons  as  onward  they  roll ; 
"Tin  the  pulse  of  the  world,  'tis  the  hope  of  the  ages, 

Tia  the  voice  of  our  God  in  the  depths  of  the  soul. 
"  Lend  a  hand !"  Like  the  ran  that  turns  night  info  morning; 

Th«  uoon  that  drives  Btorm-<lriven  sailors  to  land  ; 
Ah.  life  were  worth  living,  with  this  for  tlio  watchword  ; 

"  Look  up,  out;  and  forward,  and  each  lend  a  hand/  " 
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THE  "BUD  OF  PROMISE"  KACKET. 

"  Is  this  the  place  ?" 

A  prepoweasing  young  lady  stood  in  the  doorway  ol 
Uie  «litonal  rooms  aod  was  gazing  around  the  apart 
inent  in  a  friendly  but  somewhat  mystified  manner. 

"It  depends  on  what  you  want,"  replied  the  horse  re 
porter.  ''If  you  are  on  a  wiJd  and  fruitless  search  for  * 
piece  of  plum-colored  satin  to  match  a  dresa,  or  a  nen 
kind  of  carpet-sweeper  that  will  never,  by  any  possibility 
keep  in  working  order  three  consecutive  days,  you  are 
joyously  sailing  away  on  the  wrong  track,  but  if  you 
would  like  an  editor — " 

"That's  it,"  said  the  young  lady.  "  I  want  to  see  an 
editor ;  I  guess  it's  the  literary  editor.  I  saw  such  a  sweet 
poem  in  the  paper  the  other  day.    It  went  like  this: 

"  The  btoom  on  the  heather  is  bding,  ilarlinK 
The  moorlands  are  crimson  gold. 
God  grant  we  may  live  toti^ther,  darling, 
Ti^ether  tiil  we  grow  old." 

"Well,"  said  the  horse  reporter,  "our  bloom-on-the- 
heather  editor  is  out  just  now,  but  maybe  some  of  the  rest 
of  us  could  attend  to  your  case.     What  is  it  you  want  ?" 

"I  am  going  to  graduate  next  month,  sir,"  said  the 
young  lady, "  and  I've  got  to  read  an  essay.  Isn't  it 
funny  ?" 

"Perfectly  side-splitting,"  responded  the  pereonal  friend 
of  St.  Julien. 

"And  I  thought,'  continued  the  young  lady,  "that 
perhaps  the  literary  editor  would  give  me  some  advice 
about  the  subject  of  my  essay  and  the  general  manner 
in  which  it  should  be  treated.  But  possibly  you  could 
do  it  just  as  well,"  and  the  coming  graduate  smiled  a 
sweet  and  encouraging  smile. 

"  I  guess  likely  I  could,"  was  the  reply.  "  You've  got 
your  white  dress  all  made,  I  suppose?" 

"  Yea,  sir." 

'  Well,  that's  a  good  deal.    You  can  wear  black  show 
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with  safety,  that's  aome  comfort,"  eaid  the  hone  reporter, 
glsndDg  downwards  at  the  young  lady's  feet 

"  Why,  of  course,"  she  replied.  "  Of  course  I  shall 
wear  hlack  shoes." 

"  Yes,  you  can  wear  them,  but  I  saw  a  girl  once  at  a 
aeminary  cunt  men  cement  that  was  all  rigged  out  in  a 
Hthite  dreae  and  wore  black  shoes.  She  had  large,  volup- 
tuous feet  that  always  made  people  look  to  see  if  that 
part  of  the  building  where  she  was  standing  wasift  sag- 
ging a  little,  and  when  she  pranced  out  on  the  stage  the 
effect  was  something  like  a  coal  mine  with  a  white  dress 
huDgout  todry  over  the  topof  iL  What  were  you  think- 
ing of  writing  about  ?" 

"  I  didn't  exactly  know,  sir.  That  was  what  puzzled 
me." 

"  The  bud-of-promise  racket  is  a  pretty  good  one," 
said  the  horse  reporter. 

"The  what r 

"The  bud-of-promise  rocket.  It's  a  daisy  scheme  for 
girl  graduates." 

"  Could  you  tell  me,"  asked  the  young  lady  in  a  hesi- 
taUng  manner, "  about  this — " 

"  Racket  ?"  su^ested  tlie  hone  reporter. 

"About  this  racket  V 

"Oh,  certainly.  You  want  to  start  the  essay  with  a 
few  remarks  about  spring  being  the  most  beautiful  season 
of  the  year,— the  time  when  the  tender  blades  of  gram, 
kissed  by  the  dews  of  heaven  and  ^^rmed  by  the  kindly 
rays  of  the  sun.  peep  forth,  at  first  timidly,  and  then  in 
the  royal  splendor  of  their  vivid  colors,  from  the  bosom 
of  the  earth  that  was  such  a  little  while  ago  wrapped  id 
a  mantle  of  snowy  whiteness  and  fast  bound  in  the  chilly 
arms  of  hoary-headed  winter.  Then  say  that,  as  the  giad 
sunshine  leaps  through  the  bits  of  foliage  that  begin  to 
come  out  and  cast  their  grateful  shade  upon  the  earth, 
they  fall  upon  the  buds  that  are  loading  the  fruit  treea, 
and  soon  on  every  branch  the  buds  ripen  and  burst  forth 
ib  a  wreath  of  floral  lovelineas.     Then   compare  the 
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maideo,  just  stepping  forth  from  the  preciocb  of  Um 
•chool  and  gazing  with  wistful,  eager  eyes  out  into  the 
world,  with  the  little  bud  upun  the  tree,  and  say  that 
she,  bio,  by  the  aid  of  the  eunlight  which  comes  from 
educatiuu,  will  soon  develop  ioCo  a  woman,  that  priceless 
giitof  Godto  man,  and  ever  cast  about  her  the  holy  light 
of  love.     That  ought  to  fetch  'em." 

"It  sounds  nice,  doesn't  it?"  said  the  young  lady. 

"You  bet  it  does,  sis.  There  is  nothing  so  sweet  and 
alluring  as  a  palpable  li&  Of  course  you  and  I  know 
that  when  a  girl  graduates  she  is  aa  uaeleas  as  a  fan  in  a 
cyclone,  but  it  wont  do  to  say  so.  You  must  give  it  to 
'era  the  way  I  told  you,  and  you'll  be  all  right." 

"  Thank  you  very  much,"  said  the  young  lady,  start- 
ing for  the  door. 

"  Don't  forget  to  tie  youreesay  with  a  blue  ribbon,"  said 
the  horse  reporter. 

"  No,  sir,  1  wont." 

"  And  tell  your  papa  to  buy  a  bouquet  to  fire  at  you." 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  Remember  about  the  glad  sunlight.  Any  suoligbt 
that  isn't  glad  is  of  no  use  in  a  graduating  essay." 

"  Yea,  sir.    Good-by." 

"Bon  Mir.  Come  around  when  you  &I1  in  love,  and 
I  will  put  you  up  to  ft  great  scheme  for  making  Charley 
declare  his  intentions  several  months  earlier  than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case." 


THE  RINGER  OF  THE  CHIMES." 
Jbahhii  Pendleton  Ewinq. 
He  wasn't  obli|;ed  to  ilo  it ;  a  man  had  been  paid  before 
To  ring  the  chimes  at  stated  times,  but  had  blundered  o'er 

^nd,  growin).'old  and  fefble,  had  just  resigned  the  place 

When  this  lad  appeared  and  volunteered, — this  lad  with  the 
lovely  face. 

"Payf  Oh,  I  wouldn't  take  it  I"  he  said  with  a  lofty  frown; 

He  had  lately  come  to  make  his  home  in  this  qnaint  old- 
fashioned  town 

*WrilWD  upreBly  fur  IhlM  OullMlkiD. 
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With  his  mother.    Their  house  uas  yonder ;  the  gray-etone 

churuli  Mood  near, 
And  the  iancliiiK  notes  of  poor  old  GoatcB  had  tortured  the 

lAd'H  keen  ear. 
It  was  surely  another  etc  ry  when  the  keyboard  (elt  ku  hand  I 
At  the  first  firm  Htroku  the  niuHiu  nuke  and  pealed  over  all 

the  land  ; 
There  tran  panic  among  the  swallows  in  the  loft  that  held 

the  chime- 
It  was  deep  with  dust  and  red  with  rust  since  Coates's  idle 

timet 
In  the  bush  of  the  Sablmtb  evenings,  when  the  eummer  days 

grew  long, 
Sii  times  an  hour  from  the  old  church  lower  he  sent  asnatch 

The  "Gloria  in  Excelsia"  when  the  ChristmaB  dawn  waa 

And  at  Eastertide  the  sweet  bells  cried,  "  The  Lord  is  risen 
to-day  1" 

One  tune  was  of  all  the  dearest  to  people  and  ringer  too, 

When  his  mnslc-aonl  made  the  soft  notes  roll  o'er  the  church- 
yard wet  with  dew 

At  time  for  the  evening  service;— when  from  clumsy  keys 
he  pressed, 

"  0  Paradise !  O  Paradise  I  who  doth  not  crave  for  rest  I " 

Advent— Easter— Trinity— a  year  had  rolled  away. 

When  the  lad  grew  slight,  with  a  fevered  light  in  his  deep- 
set  eyes  of  trray. 

"  Give  up  the  chimes,"  said  the  people,  "  though  yet  we  shall 
misn  them  so;" 

But  he  smiled  at  their  fears  and  his  mother's  tears :  "  What, 
give  up  hiscbimes?  ah,  no!" 

Then  round  came  the  eve  of  the  New  Yettr.  At  midnight  a 


But  to-night  he  was  past  the  effort  He  looked  at  the  solemn 

skies 
(He  had  crept  with  pain  to  the  tower  i^aln)  and  played 

"O  Paradise  I " 

"0  Paradise,  0  Panulise,  I  greatly  long  to  see " 

And,  as  blest  with  speech,  each  bell  to  each  spoke  weirdly, 

tenderly ; 
And  the  people  woke  and  listened.     Had  ever  ths  heWa 
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"  Who  would  not  seek  the  happy  laiid  ?  " — of  a  sudden  the 

mimic  stotiped ; 
With  one  Ioiik  thrill  the  bells  stood  still,  for  the  rinfcer'a 

hands  ha<l  <lro|it>e<l. 
Quick  to  the  lower  tlie  people  climbed.    WitLi  open,  up- 

turncrl  eyes, 
And  the  Btarh){ht  shed  on  hb  golden  head,  he  had  gone  to 

I^radise. 


ADAM  NEVER  WAS  A  BOY.-T.  C.  HARBAWae. 

Of  all  the  men  the  world  has  seen 

Since  Time  hia  rounds  began, 
There's  one  I  pity  everj'  day, — 

Earth's  Urst  and  foremost  man ; 
And  then  I  think  what  fun  he  miaeed 

By  failinit  to  enjoy 
The  wild  delifchts  of  youth-time,  for 

He  never  stubbed  his  naked  toe 

Against  a  root  or  atone; 
He  never  with  a  pin-hook  fished 

Along  the  brook  alone; 
He  never  soufsht  the  bumblebee 

Among  the  daiHies  coy, 
Nor  felt  itfl  bufineaH  end,  because 

He  never  was  a  boy. 
He  never  hookey  played,  nor  tied 

The  ever-ready  |>ail. 
Down  in  the  alley  all  alone. 

To  trusting;  Fido's  tail. 
And  when  he  home  friim  swimmin' cam^ 

Hia  happinexig  to  ciny, 
No  slipper  interfereil.  because 

He  raiRht  refer  to  splendid  times 

'Mong  Eden'a  bowere,  yet 
He  never  acted  Romeo 

To  a  six-year  Jnliet. 
He  never  sent  a  valentine, 

Intended  to  annoy 
A  fTOod,  but  maiden  aunt,  becaOM 

He  never  was  a  boy. 
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He  never  cut  a  kite-string,  doI 

Nor  hill  an  Easier  egg; 
He  never  ruined  his  pantaloons 

A-playinfi  mumble-pei;; 
He  never  from  the  attic  stole, 

A  coon-hunt  to  enjoy. 
To  find  "  the  old  man  "  watching,  {<a 

He  never  was  a  b'17. 
I  pity  him.    Why  should  I  not? 

I  even  drop  a  tear; 
He  did  not  know  how  much  be  missed ; 

He  never  will,  I  fear. 
And  when  the  scenee  of  "  other  days  " 

My  irrowing  mind  employ, 
I  think  of  him,  earth's  only  man 

Who  never  was  a  boy.         —Texas  Sifltngt. 


AN  EASTER  LILY.— A.  W.  Hawks.* 

A  seed  fell  into  the  ground ;  it  died. 

And  from  its  grave  there  grew  a  lily. 

Tall,  fair  and  pure  as  an  angel  by  the  throne  of  God, 
the  lily  stood  erect  in  a  crystal  vase. 

And  its  golden  tongue  praised  God. 

The  Soriet  said, "  It  is  the  queen  of  my  Easter  offering." 

The  poet  came  to  buy  a  flower  for  the  woman  he  loved. 

He  saw  the  lily  and  he  said,  "  She  is  as  fair  as  that 
flower."  And  on  Easter  Sabbath  morning  the  lily  roee 
and  fell  upon  her  breast. 

In  thej^reat  congregation,  when  the  waves  of  glorious 
music  touched  the  lily,  it  quivered  and  thrilled  as  the 
heart  beneath  it  pulsed  to  the  glad  voices. 

Out  beneath  the  golden  stars  the  poet  stooped  to  kiss 
the  lips  he  loved,  and  the  lily,  broken  and  bmiaed,  fell 
to  the  ground. 

And  creeping  to  her  cellar,  a  beggar  girl,  cold,  tired, 
hungry,  with  pain  of  body,  mind  and  soul,  saw  the  fiiir 
lily  glistening  in  the  moonlight:  she  picked  it  up,  sod 

"  fV-dijiimiigiaaol  rToiBmoTstwki,  rubllc~S<iulu  ud  Uetaiw 
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looking  into  iU  depths,  she  saw  a  picture  of  her  child- 
hood's home. 

Into  her  hardeoed  eyes  came  tears,  and  each  tear  held  a 
f&fx, — the  mother  ikce,  the  father  face,  facte  of  loved  ones 
long  dead.    And  out  of  her  heart  she  said  to  the  lily: 

"O  Lily!  thou  art  so  fair,  so  pure.  I  knew  yon 
long  ago  in  my  country  home;  have  you  a  message 
for  a  sinner  like  me  ?  " 

And  the  golden-tongucd  lily  seemed  to  sing  to  her ; 

"O  weary  one!  the  Christ  of  the  lilies  is  your  ChrisL 
I  sing  to  yoa  of  rest  and  peace  at  home." 

And  kissing  the  lily  the  beggar  slept  iu  rags  upon  the 
cellar  floor  and  dreamed  of  home. 

Id  the  morning  they  found  there  a  broken,  laded  lily. 

In  the  morning  they  found  there  a  dead  girl,  with  a 
nmile  on  her  fiice. 

Her  dnat  fell  into  the  earth. 

And  from  the  earth  an  angel  joined  the  lily-bearing 
host  of  God. 


WHY  UNCLE  BEN  BACK-SLID.'- Ralph  BiNoirAM. 
Pe  room  wha'r  de  Squire's  Co't  sat  was  iiacked  to  suffication, 
An'  folks  wuz  dar  from  fur  an'  near  wif  eager  exiMvlation, 
De  pofl'master  an'  stJiooI  ma'm  an' rie  ricli  olc  Kun'nel  Graw, 
De  bigiris'  crowd  dat  little  room  had  up  till  ilat  time  saw 
Crowded  inter  de  front  door,  an'  looked  in  at  ile  winders' 
Seemed  ter  me  moa'  like  dey'd  split  de  ole  plmre  inter 

flinders. 
De  reason  why  de  crowd  waa  big,  wuz  'cos  Ole  Hones'  Ben 
Had  back-slid  jia'  about  fo'ah  pegs  an'  stoi'd  a  turkey  hen. 
Now  Hones'  Ben  waa  a  nifQ^r  an'  wuz  as  black  as  ink. 
But  ev'y  body  liked  him,  since  I  done  com'  ter  think  ; 
He'd  lived  in  Tuacaraugu*  since  de  closin'  of  ilo  wah". 
Liked  work  mo'  dan  any  nigger  I  moa'  eber  saw, 
Had  a  wife  an'  grown  up  gal— bof  'em  bright  an'  witty — 
An'  a  boy  who  wuz  an  artU'  way  down  in  Itichmond  City. 
Some  said  he  wuz  a  barber,  but  bia  bus'ness  card  said  jis', 
Benjamin  Franklin  Peyton,  Junior,  Tonsorial  Artiri'. 

•By  mnoMon  of  Ihe  Amhnr.    M7rst"iiKhKiir.lt;Sn~«rcel«b7((7"'^^Thi 
Bgjr  Ontor,"  ud  1*  IMV  •  viU^nown  lD|m»DU»r  uul  VloUntaL 
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loon  de  Sqnire  he  rapped  fo'  o'dah,  nodded  head  an'  den 
De  cunetable  cum  a-walkin'  in  leodin'  Uncle  Ben  ; 
An'  ev'y  body  stretched  ilar  necks  to  git  a  look  at  him; 
He  nodded  terde  Sqnire  an' sed:  "(iood  mawnin'MaaBaJiin.' 
His  head  bow'd  down  er  little,  an'  a  tear  wu£  in  each  eye. 
An'  hia  pa'  wife  an' gat  broke  down,  right  dar,  an'  'gin  lorry. 
Den  de  Squire  spoke  about  some  liiw  an'  fiuishe^l  up  wif 

"Ben, 
Yon'se  'cused  wif  goin'  ter  Cap'n  Flay'e  an'  stealin'  a  turkey 

Ole  Ben,  he  raised  his  head  up,  not  a  tear  wuz  in  his  eye, 

An'said,"MarseJim,  doya'  knowsah,!  b'lebe  I'd  rutherdie 

Dan  injur  any  livin'  soul,  or  lie  or  steal  or  swar', 

An'  I  will  try  an'  'splain,  sab  ;  dat  hen  yo'  town'  up  dar 

In  my  cabin,  wui  as  much  mine  aa  'twuE  ole  Cap'n  Flay'a, 

An'  dat  he's  been  a  owin'  it  ter  me  fo'  many  ilays; 

De  debt,  aah,dat  he  uw'd,  wuz  done  made  a-dn'in'de  wah— 

Fa'r  exchange,  sah,  aint  no  rob'ry  'cordin'  ter  de  law. 

"When  MaMa  Link'n's  proclamation  set  ua  niggers  free 
I  wui  wif  Kun'nel  Peyton,  my  ole  marnter,  an'  yo'  see. 
When  he  rid  off  ter  fight  fer  de  cause  he  iov'd  so  well 
He  sent  fer  me  ter  come  ter  him,  he'd  somelin  fer  ter  tell ; 
'Ben,'  he  said, '  you'se  been  one  of  de  bes'  slaves  1  eber  had, 
You'se  treated  me  so  near  right  dat  I  can't  treat  yo'  bad; 
Oar's  a  little  cabin  an'  a  mule,  'sides  a  piece  of  groun', 
Some  chickens  an'  some  turkeya,  Ben,  as  fine  as  kin  be  fbun'. 

"'So  take  yo' little  baby  gal.  an'  Han'ah,  whose  yo'  wife. 

An'  live  dar  on  dat  place.  Ben,  fer  It's  yo's  fer  all  yo'  life.' 

Dar  we  lived  an'  wuk  as  happy  an  anybody  mun' 

A  raisin'  chickens,  turkeys,  an'  corn  out  oh  de  groiin'; 

An'  water-milyins  grow'd  a  heap  better  an'  bigger  dar. 

An' jucier,  an'  mo'  of  'em  den  dar  wu*  mos'  anvwhar. 

A  ye'ah  rolled  ronn'  an'  Chria'mas  day  wub  gettin'  kinder 

"An'  de  turkeys  wub  a  fktt'nin'  an  roostin'  mon'stna  high. 

"Twaa  Chris'mas  ebe,  erTiout  five  o'clock,  dar  roiie  inter  our 

gate 
Fo'ah  HO'eers  nil  dreiw'd  in  (fray  sn'ciissin'at  nnnwfiilrate — 
A  mm'  diBTpflpec'fiil  inokin'  cmwd  I  mm'  hnh  eher  we — 
An'  one  ob  dem  pulled  ont  his  pistol  an'  done  pint  Htraight 

He  said,  'Now  look  h'yer    nigger,  we's  Kun'nel  Mowby'a 

rangers. 
Fho'  you'se  mighty  strange  ter  us,  I  recbin  we  aint  stranget^ 
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We  want  fo'ah  yo'  turkeys  ter  kill  fo'  ow'ah  Chris'mM 

f*o  tie  'em  up,  an'  mit;hty  Bpry,  yo'  Elh'opian  sinner.' 

"Knoir'd  it  nar'nt  nb  use  t«r  kick,  if  I  had  dey'd  filled  mo 
Wif  cusses,  maybe  bnllite,  'an  liker  'miff  dey'U  killed  me ; 
So  dey  took  fo'ab  de  bigfieatbirdH  I  had  abuut  de  place, 
Tied  one  to  eacb  saddle  an'  rid  off  at  er  jkiwTuI  puce; 
An'  ChriB'maB  day  wui  a  gloomy  one  fo'  Uncle  Ben  dat 

Couldn't  fotch  nuflin'  fer  wiiat  1  raiseii,  an'  grac'ries  mighty 

But  I  rastled  wif  de  world  till  dc  fo'teonth  day  of  Aligns', 
Den  we  jes'  pack'd  up  an'  come  ter  live  in  TuEcarangua. 

"I  had  done  sol'  de  cabin  fer  mighty  nigh  a  nuffin'; 
It  kep'  me  huH'liii',  Maree  Jim,  yea  sab,  il  kep'  mepufRn', 
Butwegothy.'aran'hiredde  Iioubc  we  lib  in  on  Graw  Hill, 
An'  I  'cepted  de  'ailion  of  fireman  at  de  ole  Baw-mill. 
We's  be'n  a-doin'  Aust-rate  so  fur,  'prov'n  from  day  to  day, 
Bnt  now  I'll  loll  you  how  Idonefoun'oiit  'bout  olo  Cap  Flay - 
He  come  b'yar  'bout  ten  y'ara  ago  an'  took  de  Branaford 

place— 
De  minnit  I  saw  him  J  done  knew  I  knowed  his  face. 

"But  T  couldn't  tell  'zackly  whar  I'd  seen  him,  as  de  y'ate 

rolled  by, 
Till  je«'  befo'  Thanksgibcn  day  I  went  up  de  street  ter  try 
An'  get  some  coffee,  sugar,  meat,  'sideB  a  few  Ihings  mo'ah. 
An'  wuz  lookin'  at  de  turkeys  front  of  Majah  Ley's  sto'ah. 
When  up  walks  Cap'n  Flay  an'  sez:  '  'Peers  like  Chris'mas's 

Pem  turkeys  wif  cranberry  sauce,  mince  pies  wif  some  mm  in 
Would  makegreat  eatin',eh,  Ben?  Dey  Ik  moo' as  big.  ^iCad, 
As  three  of  Kun'nel  Moaby's  men  an'  myself  once  had. 

■' '  "Twaa  Chris'mafl  ebe  in  '64,  we  took  *em  from  er  nigger 
Libin'  in  (^m'el  county,  but  dey  wnz  a  heap  sight  bi^er.' 
An'  den  I  'membered,  right dar.  Squire,  whar  I'd  seen  Cap'n 

Flay— 
He  de  very  so'jer  dat  p'tnt  his  gun  at  me  dat  day 
An'  made  me  gib  ter  'em  my  turkeys  I  done  rais'd  so  fine ; 
'Twasa-steatin',  dey  done,  Maree  Jiru,  a-takin  what  wui  mine. 
De  mill's  abut  down  an' we  aint  work  fo' mo'ah  dan   nine- 
teen weeks. 
An'  I  can't  fish,  bekase  de  cole  done  friz  up  all  de  creeks. 

"An'  my  boy  Ben  a-comin'  home,  I  thought  'twould  be  erplty 
^he  cotildn't  have  a  turkey  after  comla'  from  de  city. 
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An'  BO  I  fig'reil  in  my  head,  dat  I'd  jee'  ntep  down  de  roird 
An'  lote  my  turkey  horoe,  dat  C'ap'n  Flay  done  owed." 
Den  Ben,  he  quit  a-ta1bin'  an'  I  looked  aroun'  de  plaa; — 
Dar  waz  a  amile  an'  happy  look  on  cT'ybody'a  face, 
'CeptCap'n  Flay'B,an' he  looked  ^luni,  he  could  see  he'd  lost 
Den  de  Squire  said :  "  Cnp'n  Flay  you'll  have  to  pay  de  cost. 
■"An'Ben.you'ee  free,  I'm  triad  toBay,  togowhar  e'eryo' will, 
Altboofrh  I  b'lieve  de  Cap'n  ie  indebted  ter  jo'  still ; 
For  de  law  'lows  an  int'rest  on  ev'y  kind  of  lendin,' 
An'  yo'  account  wif  him  aint  aq'ar'  until  he's  after  sendin' 
Another  tarkey,  so  Ben  de  artia',  up  from  Kichmon', 
Can  hab  a  turkey  fo'  himse'f — courae  I  do'an  care  which  one." 
Den  Cap'n  Flay  he  went  outeide,  an'  cusa'd  an'  swo'ah  an' 

swo'ah. 
An'  never  bragged  about  dem  Hoeby  rangers  any  mo'ah. 


jaSI  WHAT  I  WANTED. 
Grandpapa  looked  at  hie  fine  new  chtur, 

On  the  twenty -sixth  of  December, 
Skying :  "  Banta  Claus  ie  so  good  to  me  I 

He  never  fails  to  remember; 
Snt  my  old  armchair  is  the  one  for  me  " 

(And  he  settled  himself  in  it  nicely); 
"  I  hope  he  wont  mind  if  I  cling  to  it, 

For  it  fits  my  back  precisely." 
Papa  came  home  that  very  night, 

He  bad  plowed  his  way  through  the  snow, 
And  the  Christmas  twinkle  had  left  bis  ey«, 

And  his  step  was  tired  and  slow. 
Warming  for  him  his  slippers  lay, 

The  lovely  embroidered-in-gold  ones. 
That  had  hung  on  the  Christmas-tree  last  nighty 

But  he  slipped  his  feet  in  the  old  ones. 
And  when  dear  little  Maqory's  bedtime  came. 

On  the  parlor  rug  they  found  her. 
The  long,  dark  lashes  a-droop  on  her  cheeki, 

And  her  Christmas  toys  around  her. 
Neglected  Angelique's  waxen  nose 

"The  fire  hod  melted  completely; 
But  her  precious  i^  doll,  Hannah  Jane, 

On  her  breast  was  resting  sweetly. 

—•ne  Indgtendmt, 
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KOBKRT  J.  BdRDIHTE. 

bold,  b*  bw]  HckclDlh  wllhin  apon  hb  neah."    II  Klugl,  •< :  X. 

Well  might  the  king  wear  sackcloth ;  hia  were  a  nation's 
And  every  sob  from  a  million  lips  was  one  of  his  own  heart's 

The  tears  of  his  people  burned  his  cheelts,  their  hunger 

gnawed  his  breast. 
The  pain  that  ached  in  their  hollow  eyes  drove  peace  from 

his  sleepless  rest. 

But  the  jester— who  laughed  in  the  palace ;  who  mocked  at 
the  shriveled  lips 

Of  gaunt^eyed  Famine  and  turned  aside  her  moan  with  his 
nimble  quips, 

Who  rippled  a  stave  of  a  reveler's  song,  when  the  woman, 
with  bitter  cry, 

Shrieked,  "  Help,  0  king,  for  God  will  not!"  as  the  help- 
less king  iiassed  by  ; 

The  jesler— who  grinned  at  the  scanty  fiire  they  spread  at 

the  royal  board. 
And  tittered  a  grace,  more  jest  than  prayer  and  more  to  the 

guests  than  the  Lord  ; 
Who  wrinkled  hisfoce  with  a  wry  grimace,  while  the  people 

looked  aghast 
At  the  sackcloth  under  the  purple  robes  of  their  king,  as  he 

went  past ; 
The  jester,— whose  merry  gibes  were  heard  in  all  that  dole- 
ful while, — 
Should  he  wear  sackcloth  like  the  king?    why.  Famine's 

self  would  smile; 
He,light  and  empty  of   heart  and  thought  as  the  jingling 

bells  he  wore. 
He  would  laugh  at  the  sackcloth  and  jest  at  the  ache  of 

the  heart  it  covered  o'er. 
The  jester— Death  laughed  in  his  &ce  one  day  and  the  smile 

on  bis  lipe  was  chilled ; 
So  strange  it  seemed  for  him  to  die,  that  all  Uie  Court  was 

filled 
With  ripples  of  laughter,  hushed  and  low,  just  tinged  with 

pity  and  shame; 
Bat  the  smiles  would  come,  when  they  conpted  Death  with 

ifae  frolicsome  jester's  name. 
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fio  with  pitying  amilee  and  bands  they  dreaeed  the  dead  for 

the  Court  of  Death ; 
Thej  itrippedofTliiB  motley — the  groteeqiie  rags — and  then, 

with  startled  breath, 
They  looked  in  amase,  for  chafing  hie  breast  with  its  irritant 

rankle  and  sting, 
TJAder  his  motley  the  jester  wore  sackcloth — like  the  king. 


PROCTOR  KNOTT  ON  DULUTH. 

•Kb  wu  dallnnd  in  Iha  MMIoiul  Hsu 


VMUhjdlT,  twitngln  law  ■  jnpulallun  oCrmirr  thuu  Ihlitr-liro  thoqHDd  In- 

Mr.  Speaker:  As  to  thoeegreat  trunk-lines  of  railway 
Bpanoing  the  continent  from  ocean  lo  ocean,  I  confess 
my  mtnd  has  never  been  fully  made  up.  But  with  re- 
ffuA  to  the  traDscendent  merits  of  the  gigantic  enterprise 
contemplated  in  this  bill, — to  construct  a  railroad  from 
the  SL  Cruiz  rivRr  or  lake  to  the  west  end  of  Lake  Su- 
perior and  to  Bayfield,— I  never  entertained  a  shadow 
of  a  doubt. 

Now,  sir,  who  that  is  not  as  incredulous  as  St.  Thomas 
himself  will  doubt  for  a  moment  that  the  Goshen  of 
America  is  to  be  found  in  the  sandy  valleys  and  upon 
the  pine-clad  hills  of  the  Ht.  Croix  ? 

Now,  sir,  I  have  been  satisfied  for  years  that  if  there 
was  any  portion  of  the  inhabited  glol>e  absolutely  in  a 
sulferiug  condition  for  want  of  a  railroad,  it  was  these 
teeming  pine  barrens  of  the  St.  Croix.  At  what  par- 
ticular point  on  that  noble  8ti-eam  such  a  road  should  be 
commenced  I  knew  was  immaterial,  and  bo  it  Beems  to 
have  been  considered  by  the  draughtsman  of  this  bill. 
It  might  be  up  at  the  spring  or  down  at  the  foot-log,  or 
the  water-gate,  or  the  fish-dam,  or  anywhere  along  the 
bnok,  no  matter  where.  But  in  what  direction  should 
it  run,  or  where  should  it  to''minate,  were  always  to  mj 
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miDd  queslioDB  of  the  nioet  painful  perplexity,  until  I 
accidentally  uverhuard  some  gentleiueu  tlie  other  day 
meotioo  the  Dane  ol  "  Duluth."  Duluth  !  The  word 
fell  OD  my  ear  with  a  peculiar  and  indescribable  charm, 
like  the  gentle  murmur  of  a  low  fountain  stealing  forth 
in  the  midst  of  roses,  or  the  eufl,  ewcel  accent  of  ao 
angel's  whisper  in  the  bright  joyous  dream  of  sleeping 
innocence.  Duluth!  'Twas  the  name  fur  which  my 
soul  had  panted  for  years,  as  the  hart  panteth  for  the 
water  brooks.  But  where  was  Duluth  ?  Never  in  all 
my  limited  reading  had  my  vision  been  gladdened  by 
seeing  the  celestial  word  in  print.  And  I  felt  a  pro- 
founder  humiliation  in  my  ignorance  that  ita  dulcet  syl- 
lables had  never  before  ravished  my  delighted  ear.  I 
was  certain  the  draughtsman  of  this  bill  had  never  heard 
of  it,  or  it  would  have  been'  designat«d  as  one  of  the 
termini  of  this  road.  I  asked  my  friends  about  it,  but 
they  knew  nothing  of  it,  I  rushed  to  the  library  and 
examined  all  the  maps  I  could  find.  I  discovered  in 
one  of  them  a  delicate,  hair-like  line,  diverging  from  the 
Mississippi  near  a  place  called  Prescott,  which  I  sup- 
posed was  int«nded  to  represent  the  river  St.  Croix ;  but 
I  could  nowhere  find  Duluth. 

Neverlheleas  I  was  confident  that  it  existed  some- 
where, and  that  its  discovery  would  constitute  the  crown- 
ing glory  of  the  present  century,  if  not  of  all  modem 
times.  Thanks  to  the  beneficence  of  that  band  of  minis- 
tering angela  who  have  thdr  bright  abodes  in  the  &r-off 
capital  of  Minnesota,  just  as  the  agony  of  my  anxiety  was 
about  to  culminate  in  the  frenzy  of  despair,  this  blessed 
map  was  placed  in  my  hands ;  and  as  I  unfolded  it  a 
resplendent  scene  of  ineffable  glory  opened  l>efore  me, 
such  as  I  imagine  burst  upon  the  enraptured  vision  of 
the  wandering  peri  through  the  opening  gates  of  para- 
dise. There,  there  fur  the  first  time  my  enchanted  eye 
rented  upon  the  ravishing  word  "Duluth." 

If  gentlemen  will  examine  it,  they  will  find  Duluth 
sot  only  in  the  centre  of  this  map,  but  represented  in  the 
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centre  of  concentric  circles  one  hundred  miles  apart,  and 
some  of  them  as  much  as  four  thousand  miles  in  diame- 
ter, embracing  alike  in  their  tremendous  sweep  the  Ira- 
grant  auvannas  of  the  sunlit  South,  and  ihe  eternal 
solitudes  uf  snow  that  mantle  the  ice-bound  North. 

I  find  by  reference  to  this  map  that  Duluth  is  situated 
somewhere  near  the  western  end  of  Lake  Superior;  but 
as  there  is  no  dot  or  other  mark  indicating  ite  exact 
location,  I  am  unable  to  say  whether  it  is  actually  con- 
fined to  any  particular  spot,  or  whether  "  it  is  just  lying 
around  there  loose."  But,  however  that  may  be,  I  am  sut- 
uSied  that  Duluth  is  there  or  thereabout,  for  I  see  it  stated 
here  on  this  map  that  it  is  exactly  thirty-nine  hundred 
and  ninety  miles  from  Liverpool,  though  I  have  no  doubt, 
for  the  sake  of  convenience  it  will  be  moved  back  ten 
miles  so  as  to  make  the  distance  an  even  four  thousand. 

Then,  air,  there  is  the  climate  of  Duluth,  unquestion- 
ably the  most  salubrious  and  delightful  to  be  found  any- 
where on  the  Lord's  earth.  Now,  I  have  always  been 
under  the  impreaeion,  as  I  presume  other  gentlemen  have, 
that  in  the  regions  around  Lake  Superior  it  was  cold 
enough  for  at  least  nine  months  in  the  year,  to  freeze  the 
emoke-etack  off  a  locomotive.  But  I  see  it  represented 
on  this  map  that  Duluth  is  situated  exactly  halfway 
between  the  latitudes  of  Paris  and  Venice ;  so  that  gen- 
tlemen who  hare  inhaled  the  exhilarating  airs  of  the  one 
or  basked  in  the  golden  sunlight  of  the  other,  may  see  at  a 
glance  that  Duluth  must  he  a  place  of  untold  delights, 
a  terrestrial  paradise,  fanned  by  the  balmy  zephyrs  of 
nn  eternal  spring,  clothed  in  the  gorgeous  sheen  of  ever- 
blooming  floweiB,  and  vocal  with  the  silvery  melody  of 
nature's  choicest  songsters. 

As  to  the  commercial  resources  of  Duluth,  sir,  they 
are  umply  illimitable  and  inexhaustible,  as  shown  by 
this  map.  I  see  it  stated  here  that  there  is  a  vast  scope 
of  territory,  embracing  an  area  of  over  two  million 
stjuare  miles,  rich  in  every  element  of  material  wealth 
and  commercial  prosperity,  all  tributary  tn  Duluth. 
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liOok  at  this  map;  do  not  you  eee from  these  broad 
bruwn  lioes,  druwn  around  this  immease  territory,  that 
the  euterj>riHiiig  iiihabituuts  of  Duluth  iiittjnd  Bome  daj 
to  eucluee  it  all  iu  uiie  vaetu>rml,  m  that  ila  commerce 
will  be  bound  tit  go  there  whether  it  would  or  not?  And 
on  this  map,  sir,  I  fiud  within  a  convenient  distance  the 
Pit^n  Indians,  which  of  all  the  many  acceasoriea  to  the 
glory  of  Duluth  I  consider  the  most  inestimable.  For, 
sir,  I  also  see  vast  "  wheat  fields  "  represented  on  this 
map  iu  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  bufialoea  and 
the  PiegaUB ;  and  though  the  idea  of  there  being  these  im- 
mense wheat-fields  iu  the  very  heart  of  a  wildemese, 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  miles  beyond  the  utmost 
rerge  of  civilisation,  may  appear  to  some  gentlemen  as 
rather  incongruous,  as  rather  too  great  a  strain  on  the 
"  blankets  "  of  veracit)-,  to  my  mind  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  the  matter  whatever. 

Here,  you  will  observe,  are  the  bu^loee,  directly  be- 
tween the  Fiegans  and  Duluth,  and  here,  on  the  right 
of  Duluth,  are  the  Creeks.  Now,  sir,  when  the  bufl^ 
loes  are  sufficiently  fat  from  granng  on  these  immense 
wheat-fields,  you  see  it  will  be  the  easieet  thing  in  the 
world  for  the  Piegans  to  drive  them  on  down,  stay  all 
night  with  their  friends,  the  Creeks,  and  go  into  Duluth 
in  the  morning. 

Sir,  I  might  stand  here  for  hours  and  hours  and  ex- 
patiate with  rapture  upon  the  gorgeous  prospects  of 
Duluth  as  depicted  upon  this  map.  But  human  life  is 
&r  too  short,  and  the  time  of  this  House  far  too  valuable 
to  allow  me  to  linger  longer  upon  the  delightful  theme. 
Nevertheless,  sir,  it  grieves  my  very  soul  to  be  compelled 
to  say  that  I  can  not  vote  fur  the  grant  of  lands  pro- 
vided for  in  this  bill. 

Ah !  sir,  you  can  have  no  conception  of  the  poignancjr 
of  my  anguish  that  I  am  deprived  of  that  blessed  priv- 
il^fe !  There  are  two  insuperable  obstacles  in  the  way. 
In  the  first  place,  my  constituents  for  whom  I  am  acting 
here,  have  no  more  interest  in  this  road  than  they  have 
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in  the  great  question  of  culinary  taste  now  perhape  agi- 
tating the  public  mind  of  DumiDicaaa  to  whether  the 
illustrious  com  miss  loners  who  receutly  left,  this  capital 
for  that  free  ami  enlightenc<l  republic  would  be  better 
fricaaaeed,  boiled,  ur  roasted;  and  iu  the  second  place,' 
these  lands  which  I  am  asked  to  give  away,  alas!  are 
not  mine  to  bestow.  My  relation  to  them  is  simply  that 
of  trustee  to  an  express  trust.  And  shall  I  ever  betray. 
that  trust?  Never,  sir!  Rather  perish  DuluthI  Perish 
the  paragon  of  cities  1  Rather  let  the  freezing  cyclones 
of  the  bleak  Northwest  bury  it  forever  beneath  the 
eddying  sands  of  the  raging  St.  Croix. 


FRI4R  TUCK.'— SiDKiaD  F.  Ha» 

A  ROMANTIC   DHAHA  OP  TBE  MIDDLE  AOKfl,  IN  ' 

CHARACTEB8. 

FiuM  Tdoh.'iiIi  priTlU  clwplidD. 
Thi  MiMuii,  or  pKk4-baub7  Pult. 


ScBNE  I.— Jn    Slitrwood  fnrtii.     Two  MooU  and  a  bench  imth 
beer^iai*,   pipn   and   tobacco   ap<m  it.     Curtain  met  with  a 
ehonu  of  men  behind  the  icene»,  tinging: 
Bold  Robin  Hoo<l  in  a  forester  good, 
He  sitfl  and  he  sniokcB  in  the  merry  (ireen  wood. 
And  the  mild  beer  he'll  swallow,  he'll  swallow. 
And  the  mild  beer  he'll  swallow, 
He'll  HWaliow,  he'll  swallow, 
And  the  mild  beer  he'll  swallow. 
Riter  Robin  Hood,  singing,  "And  the  miid  bfer  lu'U  irniBotB,  hlfU 
nxiUoiB,"  lie,  at  tong  mUtide  gradually  die*  auxiy.  Hood  wolf 
himtelf  and  lights  a  pijK. 
Hoon.  How's  this  for  hinh  ?  Who'd  care  to  be  a  kingT 
A  robber  chlera  a  ^^XH^  deal  better  thinft- 
To  pass  one's  days  in  some  unibrapeotis  wood,— 
Like  me,  the  justly  famous  Robin  Hood,— 
To  mt  like  this  and  nmokc  snil  ilrink  at  ease 
la  better  than  to  )io  otTover  tvnn 

—''^~~~  'Oiwri^i,  ie»  bj  p.  liMwrt  i  Oo. 
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In  cast-iroD  clothes,  beneath  the  broiling  eon 

To  chase  the  Mceleiu— or  be  chased  by  one; 

To  speed  your  cash  and  oiortgt^  all  your  land. 

Then  go  and  leave  your  carcaaa  on  the  sand 

Of  some  far  desert.    No  air !    Not  for  me, 

1  spend  my  days  beneath  the  greenwood  tree; 

Whene'er  I  find  m^  purse  ie  getting  low 

I  rob  an  abbot,  or  a  church,  or  so. 

Peerofthe  foreet  furnieh  me  with  meat, 

Or  if  I  sometimes  give  myself  a  treat, 

Spring-chickens  I  obtain  with  little  labor 

By  visiting  the  hen -roost  of  a  neighbor. 

A  score  of  followers  obey  my  will, 

They'll  beat  a  policeman,  or  they'll  rob  a  till ; 

Theyll  stop  the  coach  upon  the  king's  highway. 

Or  steal  the  pennies  from  a  blind  man's  tray. 

All's  fish  that  i»mes  to  their  capacious  net. 

And  I'm  the  boss  of  all  of  them.    You  hetl 

Bo8s  by  superior  merit  and  by  birth 

(I'm  modest,  though  I  think  I  know  my  worth); 

Courage  and  skill  must  lake  t'-'^  Wd :  in  brief, 

I  am,  because  I  ought  to  be, , 

My  pipe  is  out,  just  one  more  muK  of  beer — 

Well,  here's  my  health.  Halio!   Who's  coming  here! 

A  priest,  a  shaven  priest.     I'll  drain  my  cup. 

And  then  Just  watch  me  make  him  "ante  up." 

Voice  heard  ovUidf,  tin^ng,  "  What  baron,  or  tquirt,  or  JtnigAj 
(^  the  shirt,"  fie.     Enter  Friar  Tiu:k,  earri/ing  a  lalchel. 

Hood.  Good  morning,  reverend  sir,  I  trust  you're  well. 

Tuck.  I'm  pretty  middling,  thank  you.  kindly  tell 
Your  name,  fair  sir,  if  you  will  he  so  good. 

Hoon.  I  am  the  justly  famous  Robin  Hood. 

TOCK.  O  scissors!     Fax  vohitcimi,  I  should  say. 

Good  morning  sir,  I've  business,  down  this  way. 

nooD.  Oh,  pray  don't  hurry,  sir,  before  you  go 
I  must  inveetijate  that  bag,  you  know. 
When  folks  bestow  on  me  a  friendly  call 
They  leave  theii'  rash,  or — they  don't  leave  at  all. 
What's  in  that  hag  ?  Fork  nut !  I'm  hound  to  know. 

Tuck.  It's  this  {producing  n  rerrAver). 

Hoon.  Oh  I  Frozen  gibletsi  Here's  a  go. 

I  didn't  mean  it,  sir,  'twas  just  my  flm ; 
Please  put  it  back  again,  I  hale  a  snm. 

TfCK.  Now  Mr.  Hood,  you  see  this  "Smith  and  Weason;" 
Just  take  your  choice,  a  bullet,  or  a  bleaain'. 
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If  yonll  agree  to  let  this  matter  rest 

I'll  join  your  band  and  ilo  my  level  best 

To  make  things  pleasant;  I  iah  reat)  and  writ*, 

BeeideD  I'm  pretty  handy  in  a  light. 

I'll  be  your  private  chaplain.     Does  that  suit  yon? 

If  not,  1  grieve  to  say  I'll  have  to  shoot  you. 

Hood.  Most  reverend  sir,  what  can  I  have  to  any  7 

(Please  point  that  horrid  thing  some  other  my, 

if  it  goes  off 'twill  ruin  my  digestion.? 

I'm  highly  honore<l,  sir,  by  yonr  snggestion. 

You  shall  be  chief,  we'll  have  a  new  election 

(Please  not  to  )ioint  that  thing  in  my  direction). 

My  men  and  I  will  yon  atone  obey 

If  you'll  but  put  that  nasty  thing  away. 

Tdck.  All  ri^ht,  my  chicken,  back  again  it  ^oes. 
We'll  stick  to  the  arrangement  I  propose ; 
You  shall  be  chief,  your  chaplain  I  nil!  be. 
That  job  is  plenty  good  enough  for  nte. 
I'll  serve  you  well  if  you  will  treat  me  fair. 
How's  that,  old  enoozer,  nhsll  we  call  it  square? 

Boon.  We  will.     You'll  And  me  keep  my  promise  good, 

For  '■■  ■     " "v  famous  Robin  Hood. 

1  fear  no  .  .lalchion  at  his  side, 

Those  mean  ■'self-cockers"  though,  I  can't  abide. 
My  word  once  passed  I  keep  my  promise  true. 
As  brave  men  always  should,  and  sometimea  do. 
Come,  take  a  «eat,  and  have  a  glass  of  beer. 

TtiCK.  I  will,  my  noble  Captain.    Hear! 

Hood.  And  heart 

Tuck.  You  may  have  heard  m^  name.      I'm  Friar  Tuck. 

Hood.  You  are !  I'm  gla<l  to  hear  it.     I'm  in  luck. 
If  [  may  trast  the  universal  tale 
You  are  the  greatest  rascal  out  of  jail. 
You're  not  oHended? 

Tdck.  Oh,  no.    It  would  seem 

We  ought  to  make  a  pretty  welt-matched  t«ftm ; 
When  our  affairs  require  a  tittle  art 
You'll  find,  I  think,  that  I  can  do  my  part; 
If  we  need  skill  with  bow,  or  single-stick, 
Bold  Robin  Hood  knows  how  to  do  the  trick. 
Between  the  two,  I  think,  without  self-praise, 
We've  brtuns  and  pluck  enough  to  make  %  rkiit, 
Not  pettifogging  jobs  that  don't  make  wages, 
like  picking  pockets,  or  like  stopping  stagca; 
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These  little  gmnes  are  getting  rather  Hta1«, 
I  vote  we  du  things  on  a  bigger  scale : 
Capture  some  milhonaire  and  make  him  paj 
A  good  round  tiuu]  Ix-fure  lie  getti  away : 
Marry  an  heiresH  and  rake  iu  the  auth ; 
I'd  like  to  see  you  try  to  make  a  mash. 

Hood.  Why,  that  would  suit  me  right  down  to  the  ground. 
And  I  know  where  an  beireee  may  be  found. 

Tuck,  You  do* 

Hoou.  I  do.    Down  in  the  valley  there 

Reside  a  marquie  and  a  maiden  fair. 
His  lordship's  character  is  rather  shaiJy ; 
He  acts  the  part  of  guardian  to  the  lady. 
But,  being  much  in  debt,  'tis  bis  design 
The  maiden  and  her  money  to  couMgn 
To  his  chief  creditor,  who,  in  return, 
His  lordship's  mortfi^ces  will  promptly  bum,— 
An  advantageous  deal  for  him,  you  see. 

TiTCK.  Thouffh  smacking  of  the  fraudulent  trustee. 

Hood.  Decidedly.    Thua,  even  if  the  maid 

Would  make  herhome  beneath  the  greenwood's  sbada 

His  lordship's  hardly  likely  to  consent. 

And  if  he  wont  the  scheme's  not  worth  a  cent. 

The  maiden  and  the  monej/  we  must  gain. 

Now,  there's  a  problem  for  your  reverend  brain. 

Tuck.  That's  what  the  matter,  so,  without  delay, 
I'll  solve  it  if  I  can. 

Ji^if^  Alan  Adale,  mth  dothet  tmieh  lorn. 

Alan.  Alackaday  1 

Alack,  alack  I 

Tuck.  Who's  that? 

Hood.  I've  no  idea. 

Alan.  Alack,  alockl 

TuTK.  He  acts  uncommon  queer. 

Ai.AH.  Alack,  alack,  alack,  alack,  alack  I 

Tuck.  He  must  be  choking,  slap  him  on  the  back.  {Hood 

Alan.  O  gracious  goodness  I    What  new  burden's  thisT 
Hood.  Brace  up,  young  fellow,  tell  us  what's  amisB. 
Alah.  Alack,  alack  ! 

Hood.  Oh,  stop  that  senseless  clatter. 

Tdck.  Go  easy,  pard.    Come,tell  us  what's  the  matter. 

Pluck  up  your  courage  now 

Hood.  Vou  young  galoot. 

Alak.  Alack  !    It  is  plucked  up,  entirely,  by  the  root 
Hood.  Welt,  plant  another  crop. 
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Tuck.  Yes,  drink  this  beer. 

We  ftlwaya  prttctiee  irrigation  liere. 
Alan  taka  tomt  beer  and  hand»  tlie  jtfieter  over  lo  Hood. 
Ai^N.  All  I    Tlianb  you,  air,  right  lu  Ihu  K|)ot  it  goes, 

Now  I  have  courage  to  rulute  my  wovk. 

Youknowi)er(Tliaui;c  where  I'euU-B-lxHjl)y  Park  is? 

In  that  doinaia  there  dwullua  uublu  umrquiH, 
Tdck.  I've  heard  of  him. 
Alan.  Thia  marquiH  hae  a  ward 

By  everyone  beholding  her  adored ; 

By  me  anion);  the  rest    But,  cruel  fate, 

A  wretch,  who  owns  a  neighljoriug  etttalo. 

Is  destined,  by  my  lord,  tlie  maid  to  wed. 
Hood.  Why  don't  you  go  and  knock  him  on  the  head? 
Tuck.  Nay,  why  not  bolilly  go  and  make  demand 

From  the  old  marquiit  of  the  laily'a  hand? 
Alan.  Look  at  me,  reverend  sir ;  you'd  not  Huppoao 

These  rags  coald  be  my  go-to-meeting  clothes. 

Why  are  these  knees  expoHed,  thisdoublet  riven? 

By  taking  your  advice,  before  'twas  given. 

This  very  morn  I  to  the  Park  repaired. 

And  boldly —or  aa  boldly  as  I  dared — 

I  Bought  the  marquis  and  preferred  n>y  suit. 

My  only  answer  was  his  lordship's  boot, —    . 

A  grievous  stroke,  and,  taken  unawares, 

I  flew,  sir,  headlong,  down  those  marble  eUlra. 

And  Uien  at  least  a  dozen  raging  hountls 

Chased  me,  perspiring,  from  his  lorda hi p'a grounds. 

Till  here  at  length  I  came,  hut,  bleaa  my  soul, 

I  don't  know  if  [  have  a  bone  that's  wholel 

The  very  recollection  gives  me  pain. 

Alack,  alack  1 
HoOR.  Here,  irrigate  again.    {He  drinb.) 

Tuck  (to  Hood).   Gk>  and  ait  down  old  man,  I  see  a  show 

To  work  a  scheme  if  you  will  just  lay  low.  \_ExU  Hood, 

My  dear  younn  friend,  your  sorrowa,  though 
they're  passed. 

Would  move  compassion  in  a  plaster  cast. 

Excuse  me  then  if  tears  should  ilim  the  eye* 

or  one  whose  business  is  lo  sympathize. 

Alan.  Alack  I 

Tdck.  Nay,  nay.  I  prithee  not  despair. 

Perchance  you  yet  may  gain  the  lady  &ir. 

Tf  we  can  but  persnade  my  gallant  friend,^ 

A  man  of  strictest  probity,— to  lend 
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Hw  aid,  I  Lhink  your  cause  may  yet  succeed. 
But,  ere  we  further  in. the  catie  proceed, 
Pray  tell  lue  if  you  ever  have  of  late 
Heard  mcDtiou  of  the  Dock  of  BillinKHgate  ? 

Alan.  Of  course  I  have,  the  youthful  dook  himaelf 
Sought  Sophuoisba's  band,  and  not  for  pelf; 
While  she,  I've  hearti,  regards  him  far  from  coolly, 
lo  fitct  she  may  prefer  him  to  "  yours  truly." 
But  he  has  not  a  chance,  sir,  as  I  know 
The  marquis  looks  upon  him  as  his  foe, 
And,  if  he  dared  to  show  bis  nose  round  here 
He'd  slit  his  jugular,  from  ear  tu  ear. 
No  prospect  tliere,  good  sir,  for  reciprocity, 
Vou  don't  know  yet  the  ntarquin'  ferocity. 

Tuck.  Well,  that  is  settled  then,  now  tor  my  plan : 
Vou  seem  to  be  a  pretty  bold  youns  man, 
Aud,  like  a  bold  young  man,  all  danger  scorning, 
You  aud  the  maiden  shall  elope  some  morning. 

Alan.  No  thank  you,  no  sir,  thank  you,  not  for  me. 
Why,  ur,  they  keep  her  under  lock  and  key ; 
To  get  a  sight  of  her'e  a  thing  to  brag  on, 
She  'a  guarded  by  a  perfect  female  "  dragon  ", 
A  bony  spinster,  lank  and  grim  and  gray, 
The  marquis'  own  sister,  and  they  say 
That  e'en  the  marquis  stands  of  her  in  awe, 
And  locks  the  pluck  to  brave  the  "  dragon's"  claw. 
Why,  I  believe  he  would  give  half  his  lands 
To  anyone  who'd  take  Iter  off  his  hands. 

Tuck.  Ah !  let  me  take  a  turn  or  two  and  think, 

Go  and  sit  down, and  have  another  drink.  (Ahmobeyt-i 
{Ande.)  The  Dook  of  Billingsgate  has  got  no  show  1 
I'm  not  BO  very  sure  of  that,  you  know. 
MethinkB  this  priestly  rig 's  enough  dii^ruise 
To  throw  the  dust  e'en  in  ft"dr^K)n'B"  eyes. 
I  think  I  see  a  way  to  use  my  friends, 
And  make  them  all  work  to  attain  my  ends. 
Yes—that  will  do— exactly— glorious  plan. 
Ho,  Cap  I  Come  here.    And  you  as  well,  young  man. 
JQiifl"  Hood;  advances  v.^th  Alan,  the  laller,ptwter  in  hand. 

Hoon.  Well,  have  you  any  plan  that's  worth  relating  7 

Alan.  What's  the  reftult,  sir.of  your  cogitating? 

TtrcK.  It  'b  this,  my  friends :  I  will  at  once  deiwrt 
And  call  upon  the  marquis 

Alak,  Bless  your  heart, 
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Tou'd  better  not  ilo  that ;  just  look  at  mtt 
And  judge  what  your  rece])ttou'B  like  to  be. 
Hood.  It  doea  aeem  kind  of  risky. 
Idck.  Not  a.  Jot ; 

A  priest  may  go  where  otiier  folks  may  not. 

I'll  beard  this  fearsome  niar(|uiB  in  liis  den, 

I'll  easily  liaiiiboozle  him,  and  then, 

Trust  me  to  get  a  private  interview 

By  eome  means  with  the  watchfid  "dragon"  toa 

1  have  a  plan  that's  turt,  it  cannot  fail,— 

We'll  yet  have  that  elojtement,  turn  not  fiale,— 

If  you  will  be  but  just  a  trille  boldur 

We'll  have  a  wedding  ere  you're  two  days  older. 

Just  follow  ray  infitruotiona  without  fear 

HooT>.  If  you  feel  scarey  take  a  drop  of  beer,  {He  drinti.) 
Took,  Your  aid,  of  course,  bold  captain,  wdl  not  foil. 
Hood.  I'm  at  your  Bcrvice,  padre,  tooth  and  nail. 
TnrK  [In  Alan).  Well,  will  you  venture  for  tins  maiden  Curf 
Alah.  I  will,  and  here's  my  hand  upon  it,  there! 
(Sutgt.)  Oh,  when  I  am  married,  oh  then,  oh  then, 
Oh,  when  1  am  married,  oh  then. 
The  bold  Robin  Hood 
Shall  have  everything  (rood. 
And  BO  shall  his  merry  younR  men. 
[Chonu  and  dance.)   Oh  then,  am)  oh  then,  and  oh  then, 
and  oh  then,  etc. 

g(XMi  U.—CouTt-yard  of  marquis  cagUr,  before  lunrite.     Door 
at  back,  eentre.     On  the  left   a  balcony  uHk  a  door  Mow  iL 
lAgfiit  doan.     Hood  and  Tuck  ditcovertd. 
Hood.       Well,  ia  it  all  arranged  ? 
Tuck.  It's  «"  arranfted. 

There's  nothing  in  the  programme  to  be  changed. 
Hood.  Does  the  old  marquis  know  what  he's  to  dot 
Trot,  He's  fully  posted,  and  the  "  dratton  "  too ; 

I  interviewed  them  both,  they  each  euppoeo 

That  heorshe,  alone,  entirely  knows 

The  details  of  our  plot.    They  each  belieY« 

Our  scheme  to  he  the  oiher  to  deceive. 

Young  Alan  too,  has  taken  heart  of  fcrace 

And  screwed  his  couracc  to  the  sticking  place. 

He  thinks  that  all  our  labor  and  our  wit 

Are  spent  for  his  exclusive  benefit. 
Hood.  Well,  in  that  matter  he's  just  like  the  rest 
Ittci.  He  ia.    Tbey  each  one  entered  with  much  sert 
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Into  my  plan,  'twas  ju«t  as  I  BuntiUed 

Hood.  Orrizsled  irhUkers!  Wontllieybesurprised  \(laughK) 
Tuiic.  Hiuli!  dun'lmake  Buulianuise.  YoLiknowyourpartT 
Hood.  From  bed-ruck  up  to  graas-rools,  oB'  by  heart. 

Tl'C'K.  If  our  fond  lover  slmulil  attetiipt  to  skip 

IluoD.  I'll  Iicad  him  off,  he  eba'n't  give  me  the  slip. 

TuL'K.  All    right  then,  tnke    your   place,    your  fortune's 

Hooit.  By-by  then,  partner,  here's  success  to  trade.  [/iril 
Tuck.  By-by,  my  friend  i  as  far  as  I  can  tell 

There'll  be  a  einall  surprise  for  you  as  veil. 
But  time  is  running  short,  I'll  get  to  cover. 
Ah,  here  he  comes,  my  bold,  impetuous  lover.  [£rif. 
Enter  Abtn,  very  nervoiu,  carrying  bunjo  and  Hep-ladder.    He 

irU  up  ladder  under  balcony  and  proavdi  lo  serenade. 
Alan  (tingt).  "  Farewell  forever,  farewell  lo  thee,"  etc 
That  isn't  right,  dear  me,  it  sounilti  all  wrong, 
I've  plum  forKOt  the  preconcerted  song, 
ISiogi.) "  Farewell,  my  own,  lif!ht  of  my  life,  farewell,"  etc 
Tliat'H  wrong  at;ain,  my  memory's  stricken  dumb, 
1  wish  Ui  goodness  now  I'd  never  come. 
{Singi.)  "Good  night,  ladies,"  etc. 
Enter,  taddetdy,   from  door  under  balcony,  the  "dragon"  vtHed. 

Aian  takn  a  lUp  or  too  injlight. 
Draoon.    Come  back,  come  back.     Why,  sure  you're  not 

Alah.        a  little,  yes,  on  your  arcoiint,  fair  maid. 

Fear  on  my  own  account!  Oh  no,  I'd  scorn  it; 

The  marquis,  though,  would  race  like  any  hornet 

If  be  discovered  what  we  are  about, 

And  BO  I  feared  the  noise  might  bring  him  out. 
Draqom.     That's  what's  the  matter. 
Alah.  Let  us  haste  away, 

The  sun  is  riHing.   {Lighit  up.)  Prithee  not  delay. 
Draoox.    Well  then  I'll  come.    Oh.  just  one  minute  more. 

I've  left  my  hair-pins  in  the  (able  drawer. 

Run  up  and  fetch  them. 
Alah  (asiile,  going  up  ladder).  Oh  dear,  more  delay, 

Draoom.     They're  in  the  right-hand 

Enter  marquit  in   nightshirt,   night-cap,   hreatt-plate,  ilippert, 

" ilove-pipe"  hat,  and  sword  in  liand,/rom  door  at  bact. 
Marqi'is.  Stop! 

Ai^H  (on  lop  df  ladder).  Alackadsv  I 
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UftiiQirts.  Oh,  Boft'syoucomeback,  I  thought  the  warniDg 

Would  be  Buindeiit  that  you  got  this  Diorning. 

Th'    »ttentiona — unsolicited  —  with    which  yon 
treat  us 

Shall  be  requited  with  your  own  quietus. 
AiAM.        AlRck,  alack ! 
DiiAOOH  (fo  vlJan).  Be  quiet.  {Tomarquit.)  Kcppyourdiatance. 

I'll  run  this  busiuess  witliout  your  ansistance. 
UAiutuu.  What  I  You  protect  this  fellow  ?  Don't  you  know 

I  kicked  biin  out  about  twelve  houre  ago? 

Out  of  my  way! 
JIbaook  [feneitig  vnlh  umbrcUa).     I  wont  then. 

&>leT  Tuck  uiiUt  taUhel,  and  Hood  mth  box  and  arrow*. 
Tdck  {interrupting  Ute  combat).  Pax  votnteim. 

HABQVtB.  Hallo,sir,you  here  too?  Pray  how doestbiscome? 

This  place  with  tramps  will  soon  be  overrun, 

I'll  straightway  viviaect  you,  every  one ! 
Dbaqon.    Oh, do  be  quiet  now.    You  don't  suppose 

Your  medieval  bluster  can  impose 

On  me.    Put  up  your  awonl.  and  do  not  mak* 

Yourself  rid iculowt,  for  goodness'  fake. 
Harqou.  Ob  yes,  my  dear,  oh  certainly,  with  pleasure, 
Tdck.         Most  noble  marquis,  if  you  are  at  leisure. 

Pray  let  me  speak  with  you,  for  all  our  sakes. 

I'll  not  detain  you  but  a  brace  of  shakes. 
They  go/orwoTd,  apart. 
Hakquis.  How  did  I  do  it,  eh  ?    Could  you  do  betterT 
Tuck.         You  carried  out  your  part,  sir,  to  the  letter, 

Your  opting,  sir,  was  quite  a  revelation, 

Twould  add  to  David  Garrick'a  reputation. 

Just  carry  out  the  programme,  curb  your  ire 

Habquu.  All  by  persuasion  of  "this  worthy  friar." 

TccK.  Exactly.  My  persuasion  heeding, 

You'H  hear  how  they  account  for  thin  proceeding. 
Hamdib.  ail  riKht  (7b  .illnn.)  Young  man,  this  very  worthy 

Informs  me  that  you  venture  to  aspire 

To  wed  this  lady.    Pray  i»  that  the  cose? 
Alah.        No,  not  at  all,  your  noble  lordship's  grace. 
Harquih.  What  are  you  doinK  then  upon  that  ladder? 
Dragoh.     You  nincomiKtop,  you'll  only  make  him  madder, 

Tell  him  the  truth. 
AlaM  {AtTnmfring].  I  didn't  understand, 

I  do,  my  lord,  I  seek  this  lady's  hand. 
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And  that,  my  Inrd,  is  just  the  frozen  truth. 
Ma8I)dib.  And  you,  my  Bngel,  would  you  wed  this  youth  ? 
DsAQOH.     That's  wb&t  I'm  here  for.  (;lndf.)  Angel!  I  declare, 

Such  euavity'B  as  charming  as  it's  rare. 
Habquu.  Well  then,  we'll  have  the  weddiagon  the  Bpot, 

And  you,  air  priest,  shall  tie  the  &tal  knot. 

Come  off  your  perch,  youn^;  man,  don't  be  afraid. 
Alan  dfscrndt,  and  d/imU  in  Htu  vrilK  Dragon. 
Tuck.         Alan  Adale,  you  wish  to  wed  this  maid? 
Alan.         I  do. 

Tuck.  And  you,  lair  maid,  will  Uke  this  man  T 

Dragon.     I  will. 
Tuck.  Then  take,  and  keep  him— if  you  can. 

Consider  yourselves  married. 
Mabquh.  Now  embrace. 

Alan.         Fair  maiden,  let  me  eee  your  lovely  fave. 
Dragon  tmveii*,  coniUrnalion  of  Alan  at  seeing  the  iirong  face. 

Alack,  alack!  OgraciousI  Let  me  out!  I'^arlt  off. 
Draoon.     Come  back,    young  man.    What's  all  this  fuaa 

{To  marqiiii,wholangli»ivriihenTtiti/.)  What  are  you 
cacklin;tfor7    What  means  this  laughter? 
Harquis.  Old  girl,  it  wasn't  you  this  chap  was  aSier, 

Twas  Sophonisba. 
Dragon.  What!    How's  this,  sir  friar? 

Can  you  explain,  or  are  you  just — a  liar  7 
Tuck.         Explain,  fair  madam?    Certainly  I  can. 

Your  husband 

Dragon.  Who  7  Oh  yes.  Well  7 

Tuck.  This  y'/ung  man 

Described  a  maiden,  living  in  this  Park, 

Beside  whose  fairness  other  maids  loikeddark; 

A  maid  with  face  so  fair,  with  eyes  aa  bright 

Twould  stir  the  pulses  of  an  anchorite. 

I  came,  I  saw,  and  seeing  coald  I  doubt 

"Twas  you  that  fae'd  been  telling  mu  about? 

For  further  search  I  knew  there  wtt«  no  need; 

Ah,  hard  it  was  another's  cause  to  plead  ! 
Dbaoon.     Oh,  say  no  more,  my  doubt  is  quite  removed, 

Your  own  sincerity's  entirely  proved. 

But  you,8irmar(]uis,  now  we've  pledRcdour  trotl:^ 

Of  course  you'll  make  provision  for  us  both, 

8incB  we  are  marrieil  with  your  own  consent. 
MaRquis.  My  dear,  I  have  no  doubt  you'll  he  cont«iit; 
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Your  busbann  too,  in  ecekinc  this  alliance 

With  you,  we'll  luty,  lii>Hdouljtle«j|)lai^  reliance 

On  the  afieL-tiou  that  I  juntly  claim 

To  hold  for  all  the  ladies  of  my  name. 

Doubtlwe  he  thought,  I  eaj,  that  when  once  wed, 

He  might  rely  on  me  for  ilaily  bread. 
Taia  milifrom  kii  haL 

Now,  as  it  happens,  here  I  hold  my  will, 

I'd  sign  it  now  if  I  but  hud  a  qaill. 
TuCE.  A  quill,  my  lord.  Ho '.  Robin  ^et  your  bow, 

Here  comes  a  wild-goone,  flying  rattier  low. 

It's  too  far  otf  yet,  wait  a  little  while, 

Oanat  hit  it,  think  you? 
Hood  (preparing  Co  thool).     Hit  it?  1  should  iiuile.  {iShooli.) 
HABQtJia.  Uood  shot,  good  shoti    Just  see  the  feathurs  flyl 
TOCK.  Look  out,  your  lordship,  mind  your  noble  eye! 

A  goote  vrilh  only  oTie /father  faUt  among  lium.   Tuck  piekn  it  up. 
Tuck.         This  bird  is  one  of  those  with  but  one  feather, 

Which,  aa  the  proverb  tells  ub,  flock  tomther. 
Draqon.     Prithee  delay  not,  make  a  pen.  sir  priest. 

The  bird  will  serve  ub  for  a  wedding  feast 
Tuck.         Madam,  I  will.   {Tbmanpiit.)     Pray  let  me  hav« 
your  8  word. 
Makei  pen  wiA  neoril,  and  lain  battle  of  ink  from  hi»  poekeL 

The  pf n,  some  ink,  now  sijtn  away,  my  lord. 
Mabqcir.  Ill  Hign,  air  priMt,  as  quickly  as  1  may.  {Sign*.) 

Now,  r«id  it  out 
Tm.  Tis  dal«^  yesterday.   (Jteadt.) 

"To';*i>phoi»i»ba,  ail  that  I  poHsem 

I  leave,  in  loto,  neither  more  nor  lens." 

That'*  all. 
Draoon.  That's  all?     And  what  am  I  to  do? 

Harquib.  Your  husband,  madam,  will  provide  for  you. 

He'Hflatisfied,  I'm  sure,  now  don't  he  look  it? 

{Atule.)  If  I  were  he  I'd  pull  up  stakes  and  hook  it 
Enter  Sophonixba  from  door  vniiir  hnlrony. 
SorBOKiBBA.    Whv,  what's  the  matter?    Pritiice,  what's  all 

thiH?' 
Draoon.    You,  SophoniRba.  to  your  chamber,  niias. 

Tunc.  Hold,  madam,  hold,  I  pray.     "Tis  now  too  Inte 

BoPH.         That  voice !     'Tis  he !  My  owa  '.  My  BillinpigBte  I 

Tiu'k.  Tis  he,  indeed  1  ( They  emhraee.) 

Soph.  Take  off  that  wi|t  and  (n>wn.  (He  nhnit.) 

That's  better,     Kow  then,  where's  your  dookal 
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Tuck,  It's  in  my  Batchel. 

Soph.  Put  it  on  with  speed,  (ffe  obeyt.) 

Ah  I  Now  you  are  my  Billiogagate  indeed. 

DttAOON.    Your  what? 

Hood.  Your  which? 

Mabodis.  Your  who? 

Took.  IbegtoBtsto 

That  I'm  His  Grace,  the  Dook  of  BilliogBgate. 

Hood.       The  Book  of — ?    Why,  you  masquerading  fraodl 
Advance*  on  Tuck  but,  amfronUd  by  pUM,  coUapta. 
Oh  I  Blinking  Mwp '.     Pardon  me,  my  lord. 
Any  arrangement  that  you  choose  to  make 
Will  suit  your  humble  servant. 

Tuck.  Well  then,  Uke 

More  care  how  you  behave.    My  course  should  be 
To  liang  you  up  upon  tlie  nearest  tree, 
But,  as  you've  helped  me  in  this  business  here, 
I'll  let  you  off.    What  do  yon  say,  my  dear  7 

BoPH.        Oh,  yes  indeed. 

Hood.  Madam,  you're  very  good. 

Tuck.         Your  hanging  is  jKUitpcned  then,  Rohin  Hood. 

MARttnis.  But  youreianot.  What!  Would  you  dare  propose, 
Thus,  from  bcnealh  my  very  noble  noee. 
To  carry  off  my  ward  7    Your  impudence 
Has  rather  overcast  your  common  sense. 
I've  long  desired  to  have  you  In  my  power. 
So  now — prepare  to  die — in  half  an  hour! 

Tuck.        Oh,  there's  no  hurry.    Wait  a  moment,  pray. 
That  can  stand  over  to  some  other  day. 
Meanwhile,  behold  !  Ha,  ha!  (Pmducfia  docianad 

mlk  a  Ben;  l^^g^j  red  leal.)  You  know  this  seal  7 
The  king  ha-'^  given  ear  to  my  ap;>eal. 
Attend  to  this.  {Read*.)  "You  rascal  marquis,  yon, 
Give  up  the  lady  without  more  ado, 
Your  guardianship  is  canceled  fVom  to<Uy, 
So  hand  the  lady  over,  right  away. 
To  Billingsgate,  and  render  an  account 
Of  her  posnefnions  to  the  full  amount. 
Or  you  will  shortly  be,  moat  noble  marquia. 
As  dead  a»  e'er  tlie  dove  from  Koah's  ark  is. 
This  is  the  way  il  pleases  us  to  fix  it, 
Richanl  the  Linn-Hearted,  ipw  dixU." 
How's  that, my  lord? 

UAttQDis.  Oh,  uke  her,  Mr.  Tuck,— 

Yourgrace,  Imean,behappy.(a«ide.)Jastmyluck, 
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Toot.         Fair  Sophonisba,  ahall  it  be  your  fitte 

To  Kmce  the  dookal  halle  of  Billingegste  7 
Bora.         It  ahall. 

Tdck.  Then  that  is  settled.    So,  my  lord, 

I'll  be  the  future  (nisrdian  of  your  ward. 
You,  Mr,  Hood,  I'd  recommend  to  try 
A  buainess  of  leee  doubtful  honeaty. 
Or  you  may  come,  my  Justly  famous  friend, 
To  an  untimely  and  unpleasant  end. 
You,  madam  {lodragon),  may  rely  upon  our  bounty, 
Paid  semi-weekly,  in  some  di^ant  county. 
And  you,younKman,((o^.)  since  I  am  not  a  priest. 
You  are  not  marric^d,  not  the  very  least. 
AlaM  (ting*):  Oh,  I  am  not  married,  oh,  then, oh,  than, 
Oh,  I  am  not  married,  oh  then, 
I've  escaped  from  the  snare, 
Bo  I  herewith  declure 
I  will  never  get  married  again! 
AU  join  linndt  and  dance,  nini/ing  !»  ckonu: 
Attain,  and  again,  and  ^n>in,  and  again,  etc 
Draoon  {capliiret  Alan  njei'm,  and  Hngt): 

So  we  are  not  married,  well  then,  well  then. 
So  we  are  not  married,  well  then. 
You  f»nnot  escape, 
So  I'll  get  tliinga  in  shape, 
And  we'll  do  it  all  over  af;ain.  (Chonu.) 

Hoos  and  Marqifm  (ulng): 

Oh,  we  sre  defrauded,  well  then,  well  then. 
Oh,  we  are  defrauded,  well  then, 
We  are  both  of  ub  sold 
And  left  out  in  the  cold, 
But  we'll  brace  up  and  try  it  agiun.      (Oionu) 
Tdck  and  Sopro^iisba  (nng): 

Oh,  we  will  get  married,  and  then,  and  then, 
Oh,  we  will  get  married,  and  then. 
Why,  if  it  should  suit  yon, 
Some  time  in  the  future 
We'll  come  hack  and  see  you  again.     (CAoruf.) 
CiiTtnin. 
AlToMmo:     Thropfnloc  chnrui  <■  ti>  lh«  nir  or"It(ih[n  Rood,"Miald 
KniriWiRin,    FriirTiirk'-rnEHi-nliiirvr  M.  Ittr-m  ui  Did  Rnitlidi  •nut, 

oTwblrh  111-  bonlenli-oii.  wliiii  I  w»  ilnjilp.  my  mon.ji  did  Jliml»,"rtt" 
Or  hy  i1mpplB«lli»  — ninil  "Oh.th™"  Untn  *\»a  hrmnK  m  n  wFll-knnwn  nir 
Id  "PulrDcr."    Th>  prrtunicrs  emn,  twwmr,  wVifrtMiy  liUlaU*  mnric  wLkb 
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SAVED  BY  A  HYMN. 
On  the  deck  of  a  home-bound  eteamer 

The  voyagers  galheretl  one  night, 
Our  fatherland  had  been  Bjroken, 

Ita  ehores  were  juol  i-uininj;  in  eight 
Twaa  the  close  of  a  Sunday  at  spa ; 

The  waters  were  peai-eful  and  Btill, — 
The  "aflerwardB"  ofa  wild  storm, 

Whose  winds  had  gone  doivn  at  Hia  wUL 
Wbile  liearts  on  God's  mcrt-y  bethought, 

Mid  silence  and  quiet  repose, 
In  the  hush  of  that  hallowed  hour 

The  voice  of  a  wnger  arose ; 
And  the  wordK  he  took  for  his  song 

Were  tiiose  wliich  had  ofUru  been  told: 
"Jesu8,loverof  my  soul"— that 

Sweet  hymn  which  can  never  grow  old. 

As  his  nol*B  died  softly  away, 

One  came  with  a  soldier's  tirm  tread. 
"Beg  pardon,  sir,  were  you  engaged 

In  service  in  war  time?  "  he  said. 
*■  Yes,  yes,"  spoke  the  singer  in  haste, 

"Old  comrades,  hey?  Glad  to  meet  you." 
When  the  other  rejoined,  "  But  'twas 

Gray  I  wore,  when  you  wore  the  blue. 
"And  we  were  both  on  guanl  one  night,— 

Quite  near  each  other,  too,  we  stood,— 
I  watched  you  pace  your  lonely  beat. 

Behind  the  cover  of  the  wood. 
I  raised  my  gun  to  take  straight  aim. 

When  these  sweet  words  I  heard  you  sing, 
'Lord,  cover  my  defenseless  head 

Beneath  the  shadow  of  Tby  wing.' 

"Your  praver  was  heard  ;  I  could  not  Are, 

And  no  atUrk  that  nipht  wa.i  made. 
Again  I  hear  those  wor<ia,  and  know 

Yon  am  the  man  (hat  hvmn  once  saved. 
The  singer  grasped  tbe  Btrangcr's  hand : 

"I  well  recall  that  lonely  beat— 
Those  hours  so  full  of  danger,  when 

I  paced  with  weary,  anxious  feet. 
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"  I  thought  of  home,  of  friends  and  all 

Those  thinjM  in  life  we  huM  most  dear, 
And  then  of  Him,  who  nays  Ile'lt  hide 

tla  'nealh  Hix  winicH  in  time  of  fear ; 
And  go  I  Bang  thcit  h/mn  you  heard  " — 

The  sini^r  could  not  speak  the  rest; 
The  blue  and  gTAy,  mid  tears  of  joy. 

Were  folded  to  each  other's  breast. 

The  steamer  neared  the  spoken  land, 

But  her  broad  deck  was  cleared  of  all 
Savo  two  who  watched  the  harbor  lighta 

Over  the  poaceful  waters  fall ; 
And  both  thanked  God  they  sailed  beneath 

The  aanie  old  flap  to  home's  loved  shore, 
Where  blue  and  gray  had  clasped  their  hands. 

To  be  divided  never  more. 

—New  York  EwmgduL 


ARITHMETIC  IN  LIFE.-M.  TauranKu.  Coopke. 
tJOO%  and  hard  were  the  lessons  studied,  many  yeare  ag<v— 
And  heavy  the  paths  lo  the  old  sehool-iiouiie  through  deep- 

eninf;  drilta  of  nnow. 
The  "  Fractions  "  that  puuled  our  aching  heads  at  last  we 

have  come  to  know 
Are  only  the  bits  of  wealth  or  &me,  just  loaned  to  na  here 

In  "Compound  Numbers,"  the  t&bles  long— difficult  weights 


Were  hard  to  hold  in  our  youthful  grasp,  as  later  hard- 
earned  treafures. 

"Profit and  I.«w,"  what  meaningless  terms — 'how  helpless 
brain  and  fin^re. 

The  task  it  was  to  bring  "  answers  "  right  still  in  the  memory 

We  solve  the  difficult  problems  now,  our  tears  and  trial* 

hiding, 
For  in  profit  we  oft  find  loss  disguised—in  low  true  gain 

abiding. 
And,  after  all,  in  tliis  mystical  life,  blend  softly  joy  and 

sorrow 
Id  true  "  Proportion  " — a  perfect  plan  fulfilled  on  some  to- 

morrov. 

—JounuA  of  £ 
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A  VETERAN.— RoBEBT  C.  V.  Mbyebs. 

U'riUni  cipnmlt  Jot  IXit  Volltnum. 

I've  put  me  on  my  old  blue  voat  1  wore  at  tiettytiburKi 

And  I've  took  Uat  ijuarter's  )teniiioii,  every  cent, 
And  I'm  goin'  from  llii;  Home  cio  a  furlough,  fur  away. 
To  the  place  where  1  Viae  born  on  my  very  fust  birthday, 
Aud  I'm  goiu'  to  hunt  up  c:roi]ie8  that  1  knowed  in  them  old 

'Fore  I  j'ined  the  regiment. 

I'm  a-goin'  to  see  Bill  Jonee  that  went  to  school  with  me. 

Lor  I  how  red  his  hair  was  through  and  through  I 
And  I'm  goin'  to  ant  him  questions  'bout  them  timee  when 

biin  sod  me 
Robbed  Farmer  Jackson's  orchard  and  fit  that  humbly  bee 
That  shet  up  poor  Bill's  eye  tilll  a'moflt  split  my  sides— 

And  he  licked  me  for  it,  tAO. 
And  I'm  goin'  past  our  house,  jeet  perteudin',  jest  for  fiin. 

That  I  don't  see  mother  there  a-makin'  pies. 
Lor!  how  she'll  stare  at  me  wi'  the  pie-plate  in  her  band  I 
And  then  I  gtiees  she'll  scream,  and  run  out  where  I  stand. 
And  she'll  hug  me  and  she'll  kiss  me,  a-cryin'  all  the  time, 

'Count  o'  the  su'prise. 

Then  I'll  say,  "  Where's  couain  Susy  at?"  careless  like,  yon 

And  there'll  be  Sue  a-waitin'  by  the  door, 
A-blushin'  rosy  red,  and  a-tremblin'  too,  I  gneas; 
And  then  III  grab  her  up,  and  she'll  give  me  that  there 
Yes 


Then  I'll  tell  'em  'bont  the  flghta.  and  if  they  don't  get 
skeered 
I'll  show  'em  where  the  minie  hit  my  arm, 
And  I'll  tell  'em  how  the  boys  called  me  "cnllender"  becaust 
So  many  balls  went  through  me;   and  I'll  t«ll  'em  jokea, 

and  laws. 
How  we'll  laugh  out  there  that  evenin'  on  that  leetle  back- 
door porch 
That  looks  acrost  the  (arm ! 

And  Bill  Jones,  he'll  be  there,  with  his  red  head,  and  bell 
hear 
How  thecolonel  shook  my  hand  at  Antietam; 
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And  111  t«U  'em  t  aint  poor,  for  the  pension  that  I  draw 
Is  'nongh  to  keep  me  up— not  charity,  bnt  by  law. 
And  mother'])  hold  my  hand,  and  maybe  Susy'll  say, 
"Three  cbeere  for  Uacle  Sam !" 

And  then But  I  forgot ;  I  guess  I  must  a-drempt — 

Why  twenty-five  years  off,  that  was,  and  more. 
Bill  Jones— why  he's  went  West  with  his  sous,  and  Susy,  she 
Is  with  him,  married  him  in  eighteen  sixty-three ; 
And  mother— oh,  she  died )   X  never  seen  her,  no. 

Since  the  day  I  went  to  war. 
Why  pehaw  I  I've  been  a-dreamin'  about  the  old  home  place 

And— and— ahem  I  I'm  getlin'  old,  I  guesB. 
7  bavent  Kot  no  home  but  the  Soldiers'  Home,  and  so 
Wby  should  I  think  this  mornin'  that  I  guess  I'd  up  and  go 
To  the  farm  where  I  whb  born?  Maybe  it's  because 

I've  got  this  restlessness. 

For  I'm  restless  for  old  times ;  they  all  come  back  to  me 

Every  time  I  get  my  pension— yes,  before, 
And  I  seem  to  want  to  fto.    But  it's  nonsense,  so  I'll  take 
Hy  old  coat  off,  and  set  here  with  my  pipe  and  try  to  take 
Hy  brains  up  jest  a  little,  and  try  to  put  away 

Them  times  before  the  war. 


NO.  5  COLLECT  STREET.*— S.  J.  PiBOEssm 

About  the  year  1800,  Ceotre  Strepf  in  the  city  nf 
New  York  was  called  the  "Collect,"  ovt'ng  to  its  rapid 
descent,  and  taking  the  drain^e  from  Chamber  and 
other  adjoining  streets  down  ta  the  low  grounds  about 
Canal  streeL  At  the  comer  of  Chamber  and  theCollect 
(next  to  the  "  old  Manhattan  reservoir,"  which  was  de- 
stroyed about  the  year )  there  stood  an  unpreten- 
tious brick  hooae,  occupied  by  a  worthy  landlord  of 
foreign  birth  as  a  private  first-clasB  hotel.  The  inmates 
were  mostly  of  French  and  Spanish  origin,  and  this  place 
was  held  in  high  estimation  by  the  goodly  citiiena  of 
that  day. 

Among  the  guests  was  one  Mons.  Rifflard  who  waa 
halting  there  for  a  day  or  two  on  hie  way  from  Paris  to 

•Bj  pmalKloB  Dt  Uw  Aulbor. 
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Montreal.  He  undcratood  the  Englisb  laugiiage  imper 
fectiy,  and  cuuld  unly  comniuml  a  wurd  hi:i'ti  aud  there 
to  make  hiiuseli'uiidersUiod. 

With  thU  simple  introduction  we  will  now  proceed  to 
relate  bis  adventures  on  the  first  evening  of  his  visit. 
Muns.  Rifflard,eu[«riu);  the  ollioe  ut' tlie  hotel,  requested 
the  attendant  to  direct  him  lo  tnnie  rfSfiectable  place  of 
amusement  in  the  vicinity,  where  he  might  spend  a  pleas- 
ant evening  (an  English  theatre  in  preference),  as  he 
wished  to  loee  no  opportunity  of  acquiriDg  the  language. 
The  clerk,  acconipauyiug  him  to  the  door,  begged  him 
to  direct  his  vision  over,  aud  away  across  the  Park,  di- 
rectly between  the  Kotuiidii,  on  the  opposite  comer, 
and  the  "  old  gruy-stoue  jail  tor  debtors  "  (since  trans- 
formed iuto  the  "  ball  of  records  "),  to  the  large  building 
brilliantly  lighted  up,  aud  knuwu  as  the  Park  Theatre, 
or  "Old  Drury."  Monsieur,  perceiving  it  as  directed, 
bowed  politely,  and  thanking  the  young  man,  departed 
for  hia  destination  ;  but  coining  to  a  sudden  halt,  and 
retracing  his  steps  with  "  Mille  pardons,"  asked  the 
clerk  to  give  him  the  name  and  the  number  of  the  street. 
"Ah,  yes,"  replied  the  latter,  "  No.  5  Collect  Street." 
"  Bien ! "  responded  Monsieur,  "  I  will  repeat  it  often  in 
English  on  my  way  there,"  and  so  he  continued  onward, 
repeating  "  5  Collect  Street,  5  Collect  Street,"  and  as  he 
proceeded  accelerated  his  pace  and  the  repetition  of  "6 
Collect  Street,  5  Collect  Street,"  etc.,  etc.,  till  arriving 
at  his  destination  he  found  himself  quite  out  of  breath, 
and  the  name  of  the  street  changed  to  5  "  Colley  Street." 

Quite  a  line  of  persons  had  formed,  reaching  to  the 
box-office,  into  which  our  friend  fell,  and  leisurely  h» 
progressed,  repeating,  "  5  Colley  Street."  At  last,  reach- 
ing the  pigeon-hole,  he  plunged  his  hand  into  it,  crying 
out,  "  Von  tickette,  5  Colley  Street."  The  ticket-seller, 
quite  astonished  at  being  addressed  in  this  way,  looked 
at  the  muttering  visitor  rather  severely  on  handing  the 
ticket ;  hut  regardless  of  the  angry  look,  he  grasped  the 
card,  with  a  bow,  and  "  Number  5  " — now  "  5  Colley  tie 
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Street " — passed  on,  and  talciag  a  front  seat  ia  the  dreas- 
dicle,  placed  his  elbowe  on  tlm  velvet-padded  cushion, 
kept  his  €yea  un  the  green  curtuin  in  front,  and  still 
mumbled  over,  "  5  Oolleytie  Street,  5  Colleytie  Street." 
The  ladies  and  gentlemen,  on  entering,  looked  with 
some  distrust  upon  the  strangely  behaving  gentleman, 
and  Datiinilly  moved  away  from  close  contact  with  him. 
Still  in  Lhe  same  attitude,  he  ranttei'ed  over,  "6  Colley- 
tie Strei't." 

The  play  wai  "  Macbeth,"  and  in  the  second  scene  of 
thesecond  act  (commonly  called  the  murder  scene)  the 
whole  audience,  intent  upon  the  dreadfbl  events  trans- 
piring, anil  quieted  down  to  that  degree  that  the  least 
whisper  could  be  distinctly  heard,  as  Macbeth  rushes 
forward,  exclaiming,  "1  have  done  the  deed.  Didst 
thoti  not  hear  a  noise?"  were  suddenly  aroused  by  our 
excited  hero,  who,  also  interested  in  the  tragedy,  had 
forgotten  his  self-imposed  task,  and  springing  to  his  feet 
with  a  wild  look,  screamed  out,  "Ak!  J'ai oubliet,  fai 
ovhlUt!  Ok!  sabre  da  bois!  I  have  er  him.  No,  I  no 
have  er  heem.  Not  you,  Monsieur,  nor  Madame  Maea- 
bee's.  Mais  mine — vat  you  call? — ah,oui,  mine  mem- 
orie.     I  no  remembaire  ze  street ;  bees  run  avay." 

Immediately.  Macbeth  with  his  poniard  and  Lady 
Macbeth  became,  as  it  were,  translixecl  with  astoniah- 
ment,  while  from  all  parts  of  the  house  arose  the  cry  of 
"Put  him  out!"  followed  by  a  rude  seizure  of  Rifflard's 
person,  a  lifting  up  from  his  feet,  and  a  precipitate  rush, 
ing  toward  the  door?,  amid  loud  yelling  and  his  ener- 
getic gesticulations  to  make  himself  understood. 

In  much  less  time  than  it  requires  to  recite  the  event, 
poor  Mods.  Rifflard  found  himself  in  a  very  dilapidUed 
condition  upon  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  the  theatre. 
While  gaining  breath,  and  contemplating  hisdtuation, 
B  hackman  accosted  him  with,  "  Take  a  carriage,  airt" 
The  manner  of  the  man,  appearing  to  him  so  kindly, 
warmed  the  bewildered  stranger,  and  suggested  the  in- 
quiry, "You  vill  take  me  vare  I  shall  vant  to  gof  " 
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"YvB,  mr,  certainly,  step  in." 

Aft«r  being  seated,  the  driver  asked  bim  where  fa* 
■huuld  drive  to. 

"  Ihive  f  Bien  I  vare  I  vast  to  go." 

"  But  the  street,  sir,  and  the  number?" 

"  Yes,  street — vare  I  vant  to  go." 

The  hackman,  finding  finallj  that  his  customer  could 
give  him  no  further  information,  and  being  somewhat 
of  a  wag,  requested  him  to  alight  and  go  to  the  driver 
next  behind,  who  would  be  sure  to  give  him  entire  sat- 
isfaction. Our  hero  went  to  the  next  one  on  the  stand 
as  directed,  and  repeated  the  question,  "  You  shall  take 
me  vare  I  vant  to  go  ? " 

"  That  I  will,  sir,  and  briskly,  too.  What's  the  direc- 
tion T" 

"Diredion!"  repeated  Rifflard,  "no,  not  direction, 
mais  vare  I  vant  to  go." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  anything  about  that  Tell  me 
where  you  wish  to  be  taken  and  I  will  drive  you  there." 

"  Drive !  no,  no  I  Look,  1  vill  give  you  ton  dollare — 
two  dollare — tree  dollare — you  take  me  vere  I  shall 
vant  to  go,ehT" 

"  Well,  you  see,  my  friend,"  responded  the  driver,  "as 
I  don't  know  where  you  want  to  go  I  can't  drive  you 
there,  so  yon  had  better  get  out,  and  try  the  man  next 
below." 

Rifflard,  supposing  be  had  mistaken  the  carriage  the 
first  driver  had  directed  htm  to,  descended  and  went  to 
the  other.  After  experieuctng  the  same  result  as  in 
the  former caeee  he  stepped  out  upon  the  sidewalk,  and 
was  met  by  a  city  watchman,  who  had  observed  all 
that  we  have  described,  and  taken  in  the  facts  of  the 
case,— that  the  man  was  of  gentle  manners,  a  stranger 
unable  to  make  his  wants  known,  and  was,  therefore,  a 
fitsubject  for  police  protection.  So  taking  him  in  a 
kindly  way  by  the  arm,  motioned  that  he  should  go  with 
him  over  there,  pointing  to  the  City  Hall.  Monsieur 
took  in  the  watchman's  meaning  at  once,  and  pleasantly 
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accepted  the  invitation,  relating  to  him  on  the  wa^  there 
the  whole  story  of  his  trouble,  which  might  have  in- 
tereetcd  his  hearer  had  hedelivert^d  it  in  Knglish,  or  even 
been  less  Frenchy  in  tlie  violenccof  hia  gesturra.  Aa  it 
was,  the  watchman  cuuld  only  act  in  a  sort  of  affirma- 
tive way,  by  answering,  "  Yes!  oh,  yes !  I  see,"  as  the 
Frenchman  would  once  in  awhile  stop  short  and  look  at 
him  inquiringly. 

In  those  days,  the  captain  of  the  watch  occupied  a 
desk  etanding  upon  an  elevated  platform  inmiediaiely 
in  front  of  the  door  of  entrance,  and  at  the  moment  of 
the  watchman  and  Rifflard's  debut  was  having  a  cat's 
nap ;  but  arousing  himself  he  listened  i>i  the  "  aid's  "  ac- 
count  uf  the  matter,  at  the  eoncluaion  of  which  he  re- 
quested him  to  step  aside  w  hile  he  iutermgated  "  the 
party."  With  a  loud  voice,  supposing  it  the  most  effica- 
cious way  of  making  the  expectant  Frenchman  under- 
stand the  English  language,  he  demanded: 

"  Your  namel" 

"  Nem ! — hem, — ah,  oui,  nom  ?  Emile  Rifflard  1 " 

"  Residence ! " 

"  Ah  I  bien,  residence  I  Kue  des  Enfants  rouge,  num- 
ero  27  i  Paris.  Mais  celuide  Mew  York,je  viensd'oub- 
liez," 
"  What's  all  that  be  saya  ?  "  queried  the  captain,  looking 
interrogatively  at  those  standing  around.  No  answer 
being  given,  he  again  rallied  and  asked :  "  What  Street 
do  — "  but  before  he  could  iinish  the  sentence,  Rifflard, 
bursting  out  in  a  joyful  manuer,  fairly  screamed  out, 
"Street!  ah,  bravo!  bravissimol  Street!  bien!  look, 
suppose  von  mane  do  go  to  von  grande  dinnbre.  He  is 
polite  te  ze  ladies  and  eat  onley  a  leetle  bit,  till  ven  la 
dessert  do  come  he  is  moche  hungry,  and  do  eat  zen  sev- 
eral piece  of  pie.  He  do  go  home,  he  go  to  bed,  mais 
in  ze  meedle  of  ze  night  he  vnke  up  vis  somesing  vezzai 
bad  here"^AandonfA<i;A«()— "  vot  you  call  zal,  ehT" 

"That?  why  that's — that's  an  indigestion  paiu." 

"No,  no,  not  Indigestion-pain  Street,  non.  Supoflsevoo 
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mane  do  go  to  von  grsnde  dianbre.  (^Ezeitedly.)  He  U 
alvaya  polita  to  ze  ladiee,  eat  onley  a  leetle  bit  of  soupe, 
a  leetle  beefe,  a  leetle  cheeck-en,  a  Icctle  feeshe,  sume  des* 
iiert,  driok  some  Buriieaux  aud  sume  Champagne,  a  leetle 
caf6  viz  ze  Cognac  and  like  before.  He  do  go  home, 
he  go  to  bed,  lie  put  on  heca  night-cap  and  go  to  sleeps; 
but  bombye  in  ze  meedle  of  ze  night  he  do  see  ze  vindow 
open,  and  von  great  a  big  giant,  viz  large  moustache  and 
big  boots  like  zat " — (showing  half  way  up  th£  thigh) — 
"do  come  in  and  vaike  to  hees  hed,  shump  up  and  seat  on 
bis — his — er— vaistcoat,  vich  make  heem  come  vary  bad 
heer  " — (^placing  Ike  hand  a  trifle  lower  than  before.)  "Vot 
you  call  zat,  eh  ?  " 

"Ah,  now  I  have  it,  sure,"  exclaimed  the  captain,  "it's 
a  bilious  attack." 

"  Nod,  noK,  not  Beelunis-tack  Street — non.  {Louder.') 
Suposse  von  mane  do  go  to  von  grande  dinn&re.  Uee 
care  nut  for  ze  polite  Ui  ze  ladies,  bote  hee  eat  moche 
Boupe,  moche  beefe,  raoche  cheek-en,  moche  feeshe,  drink 
red  vine,  vite  vine,  plenty.  Zen  eat  dessert,  von  dozaine 
peece  pie,  take  caf6,  Cognac,  ecetera.  Zen  hee  go  home, 
bee  go  to  bed,  hee  put  on  hees  bonnet  de  nuit,  and  go  to 
sleeps.  In  leetle  vile  ze  same  vindow  do  open,  and  ze 
great  a  big  giant  vis  ze  big  boots  do  come  into  ze  room, 
and  aftere  bees  heels  ze  vife  of  ze  giant.  Zey  valk  to 
hees  bed,  and  von  allure  ze  ozdre  zay  shump  ^p  and 
stand  er  on  ze  top  of  heea — hees — eh,  bien, — hees  eatom- 
ache,  vich  make  him  keek,  and  come  so  verray  bad 
heer"— placing  Uie  hand  lower  than  before, interrogatively!) 
"  Vat  you  call  zem,  eh  t "  (Doubting  up.) 

"There  is  no  mistaking  you  now,"  said  the  captain; 
"  it's  a  nightmare." 

"  Non,  non — tonntfre,  non.  It  ees  not  ze  Nightmare 
Street." 

"  Welt,  then  resumed  the  captain,  "  if  it  is  not  that,  it 
surely  must  be  a  high  old  colic." 

"Ah,  le  voiia!  !  Colique!  5  Colique  Street  take  m& 
All  ze  time  vare  I  vant  to  ga" 
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WHEN  THE  LIGHT  GOES  OUT.— Harry  i.  Chktml 
Tho'yerlampo'lifeiHbiirnin' with  a  clear  anil  etesdy  light. 
An'  it  nevpr  aeeoiB  ter  flicker,  but  it's  allera  ebinin'  brivht; 
Tho'  it  eheds  it«  rave  uubroken  for  a  thousand  happy  days — 
Father  Time  is  ever  turnin'  down  the  wick  tL>t  feeds  her 

So  it  clearly  is  yen  duty  ef  you've  got  a  thing  to  do 

Ter  put  yer  shoulder  to  ther  wheel  an'  try  to  push  h« 

Ef  yer  upon  a  wayward  track  yon  better  tarn  about — 
You've  lost  ther  chance  to  do  it 

When  the 

Light 

GOM 

Out. 
Speak  kindly  to  the  woman  who  is  working  fer  yer  pnuse, 
Ther  same  way  aa  yon  used  ter  in  those  happy  courtin'  days; 
Rbe  likee  appreciation  just  the  same  ei  me  anVou, 
And  it's  only  right  and  proper  that  yer  give  hir  what  b  due, 
Don't  wait  until  her  lamp  o'  life  is  burnin'  dim  an'  low. 
Afore  you  tell  her  what  you  orter  told  her  long  ago — 
Now's  ther  time  ter  cheer  her  up  an'put  her  blues  to  rout— 
You've  lost  ther  chance  todo  it 

When  the 

Light 

GOM 

Oat 
Don't  keep  a-puttin'  matters  off  an'  settin'  dates  ahead- 
To-morrow's  sun'll  find  B.  hundred  thousand  of  us  dead ; 
Don'b  think  because  yer  feeliu'  well  you  wont  be  sick  no 

Sometimes  the  reddist  pippin  has  a  worm-hole  to  the  core. 
Don't  let  a  kilHn'  habit  grow  upon  you  soft  and  still 
Because  von  think  thet  you  ken  throw  it  from  you  at  yooi 

Now's  tber  time  ter  quit  it  when  yer  feelin'  brave  ui'  stoa^ 
You've  lost  the  chance  to  do  it 

When  the 

Light 

Goes 
Oat 
Fd  rather  die  with  nothin'  then  terhev  ther  people  say 
That  I  had  got  my  money  in  a  robbin',  granpin'  way  ; 
No  words  above  my  restin'  place  from  any  tongue  or  pen 
Would  hev  a  deeper  meacin'  than  "He  helped  his  fellow 
men." 
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80  ef  you  hev  a  fortune  and  yoa  want  to  help  the  poor 
Don't  keep  a-stavin  oft  until  you  get  a  little  more ; 
Ef  yer  upon  a  miser's  track  you  better  turn  about— 
Yer  record  keeps  on  bumin' 

When  the 

Light 

Goee 

Oat 


"ATTEMPTED  SUICIDE."— Tiiom  ah  Fnoer. 

four  Honor,  I  ha'n'tgot  a  word  to  say  in  my  defense: 
You've  listened  to  the  painful  facks,  but  ef  it's  no  offense 
I'll  tell  you  in  a.  simple  way^I  aint  great  011  the  talk — 
Whyfore  a  grey  old  chap  like  me  wanted  to  "  cut  the  stalk." 

It's  forty  year  since  me  and  Roth  wuz  lied  as  man  and  wife, 
And  nary  mortal  ever  had  a  (rner  mate  for  life. 
In  all  them  years  we  never  had  a  word  as  you'd  call  croas 
(Barrin'  the  Christmas  Day  she  brulc  the  knees  of  Jeff,  the 

Wegrowed  up  like  a  elm  that  runs  two  stems  from  tlieeame 

Sometimes  I  thought  that  over  yond'  we'd  on'y  have  one 

I  never  done  a  thing  I  didn't  ask  her  'pinion  fUst, 

And  ofner  than  you'd  think  1  found  my  own  way  wuz  the 

When  nabers  asked  me  bow's  my  farm  I'd  c'rect  'em — say 

'twas  her'n, 
That  Ruth  done  all  the  thinkin'  work  and  I  wus  thar  to 

She  saved  and  saved  and  paid  and  paid  until  the  place  wui 
cleais- 

Poor  gal  she  didn't  'spect  'twould  go  so  soon  ter  tb'  auc- 
tioneer I 

We  never  had  no  cbillen,  barrin'  Zaoh,  and  he  wer  bad  ; 

Cut  off  f 'm  hum  and  went  to  M'York  ter  larn  to  write  and  add; 

Said  me  and  mother  hedn't  sense  ter  come  in  out  the  rain ! 

I  'spect  he's  dead,  or  docterin'  p'r'aps  fer  grammer  on  the 


The  lad  as  gave  us  up  'acoe  of  home  he  wuz  ashamed. 

8he  larnt  me  how  ter  write  quite  (!Ood,  a-sayin'  as  our  Zach 

IJd  be  so  proud  bis  father  know'd  so  much  when  be  got  back. 
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Bat  Zach  he'd  throwed  ua  up  for  good ;  and  so  fer  many 

His  iDOther'B  heart  wui  wearin'  down  with  floods  of  eecret 

I  offeo  cateh  her  weepin'  when  I  come  in  f^r  my  tea, 

And  I  thinks,  "  Poor  laea,  you're  breakin'  fast  with  too  much 

constancy." 
One  Htormy  day  she  stayed  i'bed,  and  I  eat  bj  her  Bide ; 
The  rain  come  down  like  Nl'gra ;  I  just  sat  thar  and  cried, 
Fer  she  talked  of  annny  meadows,  seemed  ter  hear  sweet 

Bonge  afar ; 
And  i  knowed  the  Lord  had  sent  down  word  he  wanted  her 

up  thar. 
Then  when  she  feU^hed  around  abitshe  says  ter  me,  says  she, 
"  Don't  be  too  croset  with  Zach— and  practice  on  that  cap'- 

talD. 
Ill  tel)  the  Lord  how  good  you  wuz ;  although  he  heare  and 

And  knows  we  never  had  no  words,  'cept  'bout  that  hoas's 

It  ketched  me  ina  tender  p'int  to  see  her  thar  so  sick, 

Tronblin'  about  my  writin'  and  about  my  'rithmetic. 

She  took  my  hand,  we  kissed  goodby,  and  'ranged  ter  meet 

^^n 
Where  teare  b  teare  of  gladness  and  death  can't  enter  in. 

Your  Honor,  when  I'd  buried  her  my  life  wuz  struck  with 

blight; 
There  weren't  a  blame  thing  'round  the  farm  that  I  could 

'tend  to  ri|cht. 
My  thoufrhta  weren't  thar.    One  day  I  took  the  hoes  ter  get 

a  shoe. 
And  woke  up  slandin'  by  the  stun  leadin'  "  aged  sixty-two." 

And  so  at  last  I  soiled  the  farm  and  went  ter  And  that  lad, 
Tbinkin'  that  p'r'aps  he'd  growed  out  of  his  shame  fer  his 

old  dad. 
For  twenty  months  I've  s'arched  and  s'arched  and  end  up 

now  in  N'York, 
All  gone — too  poor  ter  drive  around  and  much  too  tired  too 

walk. 
And  then,  oh,  blessed  Ood  !    I'm  glad  ye  sped  that  bullet 

wide. 
There'd  be'n  a  tear  in  heav'n  if  I  bad  died  a  suicide. 

Hia  Honor's  fainted  I    Water  herel    Where  is  my  specks? 

Jeewack! 
Roth,  Ruth!  look  down  ^m  paradise!    I've  found  him. 

Here's  onr  Zach  [ 
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She  WOK  milking  an  Alderney  cow 

The  first  time  I  clianned  to  bfliold  her, 
So  I  made  her  a.  flourisliing  how, 

I  was  youn^r  in  those  d&ys — and  bolder. 
That  her  eyee  were  like  elars  and  as  bright 

If  you'd  seen  her,  I'm  Mire  you'd  allow. 
And  her  teeth — well,  her  teeth  wereaa  white 

As  the  milk  from  that  Alderney  cow. 
Itold  her  I  doted  on  milk 

And  likewise  on  milkmaids — the  latter 
Were  eeijerially  favorites  of  mine —  i 

I  waa  youn^  then  and  knew  how  to  flatter.  ' 

The  fair  one  blushed  up  like  a  rose, 

Dropped  her  eyes  and  cried  "  Fie,  for  ahame,  airf 
That's  the  way  all  you  city  men  talk ; 

What  do  you  expect  to  become,  air  ?  " 
But  I  noticed  she  spoke  with  a  laugh, 

And  a  coquettish  toss  of  her  curls, 
As  though  she  half  relislied  the  chaff 

That  the  "  city  men  "  talk  to  the  girla. 
It  was  then  that  the  Alderney  cow, 

With  a  mischievous  twiteh  of  her  tail, 
And  an  innocent  look  all  the  while. 

Very  gently  kicked  over  the  pail. 
Not  a  whisper  in  anger  she  uttered, 

Not  a  frown  conid  be  traced  on  her  brow, 
But  in  maidenly  accenU  she  muttered, 

"  What  a  dog-goned  omary  cow." 


A  NAUTICAL  CONVERSATION. 
Characters. — Small  Boy  and  Big  Boy,  in  sailor  tvii». 
Small  Boy.     Now  captain,  what  i«  a  sloop  ?  (Fainting 
to  a  ichooner.)  Is  that  a  sloop? 

Big  Boy.    No ;  that  is  a  schooner.     A  sloop  has  but 
one  raaat ;  a  Bohoouer  hag  two,  as  you  see.   Now  remem- 
ber, sloop,  one  maat ;  schooner,  two. 
6.  B.    Yes.    How  man^  nioets  has  a  ship  f 
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B.  B.    Three. 

S.  B.    How  many  masts  did  you  gay  ft  sloop  had  F 

B.  B.  One.  Sloop,  one  mast;  schooner, two ;  ship, 
three. 

S.  B.  (pointing  to  a  tloop.)  Is  that  a  schooner  T 

B.  B.  No;  that's  a  sloop.  Sloop,  one  maat ;  schooner, 
two ;  ship,  three. 

S.  B.  Ob,  yes.  (Pointing  to  a  thip.)  Isn't  that  a 
pr^ty  schooner  T 

B.  B.  That'snot  a  schooner.  That's  a  ship.  Don't 
you  see  it  has  three  maste? 

8.  B.  Oh,  yes.  Isn't  that  a  big  schooner  lying  at 
the  wharf  there? 

B.  B.  Schooner?  Kow  how  many  moffs  has  that 
vessel? 

8.  B.    Three. 

B.  B.     Well,  what  has  three  masts? 

S.  B.    A  sloop. 

B.  B.  (loud.)  Sloop !  Sloop  has  one  mast,  I  tell  yon ; 
schooner,  two  ;  ship,  three. 

S.  B.  (chaliy,  and  oblivioiu of  stupidiit/.)  Vf  hit  IB  ahrigl 

B.  B.  A  brig  has  two  masts,  and  is  rigged  like  a  ship, 
with  square  sails. 

S.  B.    Are  those  schooners  there  with  three  masts  T 

B.  B.  (abrupt.)    Yes. 

S.  B.  I  thought  you  said  a  schooner  had  but  one  mast? 

B.  B.  (impatient.)  Two!  two  masts!  Sloop,  one 
mast ;  scbooner,  two  ;  ship,  three. 

S.  B.     But  that  schooner  has  three  masts! 

B.  B.  (loiider.)  Well,  it  is  a  three-masted  schooner. 

S.  B.   Thenaschooiier  conhaveany  Dumberof  masts? 

B.  B.  (excited.)  No ;  sloop,  one  mast ;  schooner,  two, 
and  tom£lime»  three  masts ;  ship,  three  masts. 

S.  B.     It's  awfully  puzzling.     What  is  a  bark  ? 

B.  B.  (/ost  and  loud.)  Vessels  with  two  masts  sfaip- 
rigged,  and  one  mast,  sloop-rigged  ;  square  sails  on  for* 
and  mainmast,  and  fore  and  alt  sails  on  the  mizzeo. 

S.  B.    MizzenI  What  umizzen? 

B.  B.    Last  mast  ail 

8.  a    Aft!  What's  the  aft?  ...        ■• 
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B.  B.     The  Btern,  boy. 

a.  B.  Ob,  I'm  sure  I  can't  make  (Aot  out  How  many 
maste  has  a  manV-nar? 

B.  B.     Three. 

S.  B.  Well,  what  are  thoee  things  rtioking  out  on 
that  schooner? 

B.  B.  That's  not  a  echooner  (teeth  doted).  That's  a 
chip.  Those  are  the  yards  which  hold  the  sails.  Now, 
the  first  yard  on  the  foremast  is  the  fore  yard ;  the  second 
is  the  fore  topeul  yard;  the  third  is  the  fore  gallant  yard. 

5.  B.  What  is  that  yard  sticking  straight  up  out  of 
that  little  schooner  7 

B.  B.  Great  ScoU/  That's  not  a  schooner;  it's  a 
tloop.    What  yuu  call  her  yard  is  her  mast. 

6.  B.     Oh,  isn't  that  a  pretty  ship  suling  alongT 

B.  B.  (ffroatu  and  teart  hair.)  That's  an  old  tub  of  a 
schooner.  Schooner,  two  masts ;  ship,  three ;  sloop,  one, 
I  tell  you. 

S.  B.    Can  a  sloop  have  two  masts? 

B.  B.  {shouting.)  No!  no!  no!  Sloop,  one  mast; 
Bchuoner,  two ;  ship,  three. 

S.  B.  Yes,  I  know.  Schooner,  one ; — no,  two  masts; 
sloop,  two — no,  three;  ship,  one.    There! 

— Popular  Educator. 


THE  BANNER  THAT  WELCOMES  THE  WORLD.* 

HiZBEIAH    BUTTBB WORTH. 
Rnd  U  th«  d«Uation  of  Itaa  llbanjr  wd  pHcs  pel*  u  NiiMiiik  Hlgfalu^ 
Vpiil  2i,  IN3. 

The  dawn  of  new  ages  ia  breaking, 

The  cycle  of  Concord  has  come ; 
There  is  peace  in  the  echoing  bugle. 

And  a  festival  inarch  in  the  dmm. 
To-day  the  old  Sandy  Hook  wakens 

An  echo  that  never  will  cease ; 
O'er  the  spot  where  the  grand  hero  perished 

The  windslifl  the  banner  of  peace! 
O  Flag  of  the  Navesink  Highlands 

That  patriot  bands  gave  the  air, 
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The  joy  that  our  boeom  is  thrilling, 
The  hearts  of  the  aftes  ohail  share  t 

The  war  Bhips,  the  peace  sliips  shall  bail  tboe^ 
The  prows  from  the  nations  oj^ressed, 

As  ihy  Iris  gleams  forth  from  the  heaven 
At  the  sentineled  gales  of  the  Weet  t 

The  eye  of  the  immigrant  mother 

Shall  long  through  the  melting  mist  gaxa. 
And  turn  into  teare  to  behold  thee, 

And  close  in  the  silence  of  praise. 
The  sky-piercinfT  eye  of  the  sailor 

From  afar  shall  thy  sun  ripples  view ; 
The  tempest-tossed  traveler  returning 

Shall  pledge  his  alliance  anew. 

The  akies  of  good-will  bend  above  us. 

The  ocean  beneath  us  rolls  fair ; 
The  chords  of  new  harmonies  move  lUt 

What  eaycst  thou,  Seer  of  the  air? 
The  west  winds  breathe  low  for  thy  message, 

And  wait  it  llie  walera  imjiearled. 
Speak,  Flag  of  the  iH-<'tiii  auroras ! 

tipcalc.  Banner  thai  welcomes  the  worldl 

"0  Liberty,  thou  who  hast  lifted 

My  eye  to  the  walls  of  the  sun, 
I  ticwt  for  the  new  years  of  heaven. 

The  brotherhood  conflict  has  won. 
No  longer  for  races  contending, 

But  for  man  move  the  cycles  sublime; 
The  Bummonij  for  peace  is  ascending 

From  the  jubilee  trumpets  of  time ! 

"  I  salute  ye,  0  feet  that  have  followed 

Fair  Hesper  to  destinies  new. 
I  salute  ye,  O  pioneers  coming, 

I  bid  ye,  O  voyagers,  adieu! 
In  the  midst  of  the  surge,  in  the  tempest. 

With  the  sunlight  or  cloud  on  my  brow, 
I  float  for  the  best  of  all  ages. 

And  the  bent  of  all  ages  is  now! 
"That  man  may  be  given  his  birthright. 

And  knowledge,  the  future  that  waita; 
Equality,  freedom  to  labor, 

And  labor,  the  wealth  it  creates 
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Th&t  the  temples  of  truth  for  their  Master, 

By  charity's  feet  may  be  trod  ; 
That  hearts  that  are  humble  and  homan, 

May  do  the  swift  service.of  God." 
Fraternity,  rise  to  thy  mission, 

The  noblest  since  order  began. 
Till  the  nations  are  brothers  united 

In  one  federalion  of  man  I 
The  future  stands  waiting  to  ftrcet  thee 

And  battle  her  standard  has  furled ; 
Thou  art  like  a  aenal  of  heaven, 

O  Flag  to  humanity  given, 
For  which  all  the  heroes  have  striven! 

Hail,  Bftnnerthat  welcomes  the  world! 


BY  THE  SEA. 
I  lay  on  the  rocks  and  watched  the  sea 

As  it  sparkling  danced  'neatb  a  sunny  sky ; 
The  warm  sweet  wind'just  touched  my  cheek— 

And  I  sighed  that  romance  hod  passed  me  bj. 
I  gazed  at  the  sea,  and  sky,  and  shore, 

1^1!  a  sudden  sight  made  my  pulses  bound. 
For  a  little  way  from  my  rocky  nook 

Was  an  open  parasol,  low  on  the  ground. 
Twas  large,  and  white,  and  of  India  silk ; 

Its  top  tilted  down  was  my  via-a-vis ; 
But  I  gueesed  its  lining— such  shaded  roee 

As  paints  the  murmuring  sheila  of  the  sea. 
Beneath,  on  the  earth,  spread  a  soft,  gray  rug; 

The  fringe  of  a  shawl  I  could  also  note ; 
And  trailing  outside  of  the  parasol  disk 

Waa  a  bit  of  lace-trimmed  petticoat. 
My  heart  beat  high  with  expectant  hope- 
Shall  I  find  my  romance  here  by  the  sea? 
While  life  endures  will  fancy  repeat 

The  raemoriea  tender  of  white  pongee?. 

Ho  longer  I  lay  on  the  rocky  shore 
Watching  the  ocean's  foamy  creep; 

Softly  windward  I  stole  for  a  view— 
Twos  somebody's  baby  sound  asleep. 
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THE  OLD  MINSTKEL. 

The  Open  Hall  was  crowded,  for  the  &inoUB  min- 
strels were  giving  a  benefit  performiLnce.  Tbey  had 
just  concluded  the  sweet  refraia  of  the  "Swanee  Kiver." 
The  tumult  of  applause  was  hushed  by  the  appearance 
of  a  n^ed  old  wreck  crowding  to  the  front. 

Lifting  his  banjo  as  a  sign  of  brotherhood,  he  cried, 
with  a  choking  voice,  "Boys,  ding  that  song  once  more ; 
once  more  for  a  poor  old  minstrel's  sake.  It  brings 
back  the  lost  and  dead  ;  my  old  home  rises  before  me 
where  I  was  once  good  and  happy  all  the  day.  I  learned 
the  song  there  of  my  mother.  The  vision  of  her  smiling 
&ce  praising  her  boy  comes  back  with  the  ringing  notes 
of  the  banjo  and  the  melodies  of  long  ago.  I  wandered 
away  to  play  and  sing  for  the  woild.  It  listened  and 
applauded.  I  was  flattered,  feasted,  intoxicated  with 
fame  and  the  whirl  of  pl»isures.  But  I  wrecked  it  all. 
Now,  old  and  broken  in  heart  and  strength,  I  am  left 
with  but  one  friend, — my  banjo.  No  one  listens  to  it, 
fur  the  world  has  found  new  fovoriles,  and  the  old  min- 
strel ia  turned  away.  She  who  first  praised  me  died 
while  I  was  playing  for  the  world, — died  without  seeing 
me  fur  yean.  The  song  she  tanght  her  boy  led  him 
from  her  side.  He  left  her  for  the  world.  The  world 
has  forsaken  him,  as  he  did  her.  Boys,  sing  my  mother's 
wng  again,  and  let  my  old  heart  thrill  with  a  better 
life  once  more." 

The  house  signaled  its  aeeenL  The  old  minstrel  sat 
down  on  the  front  row.  When  the  solo  reached  the  con- 
cluding lines  of  the  second  stanza,  the  singer's  eyes 
turned  pityingly  upon  the  wanderer,  aud,  with  voice 
trembling  with  emotiou,  came  the  words : 

All  up  ftnd  dDvn  th«  world  1  vuhWndy 

WbeDlwujKinJt: 
Ota.  Bmay  vvn  Ihe  Orji  I  iqiuindFrad, 

Mu;  wtn  tta*  laagt  I  rang. 

The  stranger  sat  bending  forward,  the  tears  conrslng 
down  the  Airrows  of  care  that  were  depicted  on  his 
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fcaturee,  hia  fingere  unconsciously  caressiag  the  string* 
ot'  his  battered  banjo.  All  the  summer  of  his  life  came 
back  to  his  heart  aga.iD, — mother,  home,  love  and  all  his 
boyhood  dreams. 

The  chorus  ttegan,  and  the  shriveled  fingers  sought 
the  chords,  and  with  a  straDge,  weird  harmony  uoheard 
before,  the  strains  floated  along  the  tide  of  aong.  The 
house  waa  spellbound.  The  time-worn  instrument  seemed 
to  catch  its  master's  spirit,  and  high  above  the  orches- 
tra's accompaniment  rang  the  soul-like  chords  from  its 
quivering  strings. 

When  the  interlude  came  the  minstrel  leaned  over  hie 
banjo  with  all  the  fondness  of  a  mother  over  her  babe. 
Not  a  sound  from  either  was  heard.  The  aolo  roae  again, 
and  Ihe  almost  supernatural  harmonies  drifted  with  It. 
But  he  bowed  like  a  mourner  over  the  dead.  Every 
heart  in  die  audience  wee  touched,  and  tears  of  sympa- 
thy vere  brushed  sway  by  many  a  jeweled  hand.  The 
UDger'seyes  were  moist,  and  with  plaintive  sadDesB  the 
lost  lioes  were  sung: 

Wh«D  •hall  I  ii«r  tbs  IhiOo  tummlng, 

The  laat  chorus  followed.  The  hoary  head  of  thf 
minstrel  was  lifted,  and  his  face  shone  with  the  light  of 
a  new  dawning.  Hie  voice  joined  with  a  peculiar  blend- 
ing, perfect  in  harmony,  yet  keeping  with  his  banjo  high 
above  the  singers,  ringing  like  a  rich  harp-string  long 
overstrained.  The  memory  of  better  days,  the  way- 
wardness, sorrow,  remorse,  tope  and  despair  of  all  hie 
wasted  life  seemed  pent  up  in  those  marvelous  tones. 
The  chorus  closed  and  his  head  sank  down,  the  long 
white  curls  shrouding  the  banjo. 

The  manager  came  before  the  curt^n  and  said :  "  The 
minstrels  give  one-half  the  benefit  proceeds  to  the  wan- 
dering brother."  The  house  approved  with  loud  de- 
monstrations. A  collection  started  in  the  galleries,  and 
■wept  over  the  hall  like  a  golden  shower.     The  tw« 
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suiDB  were  heaped  together  on  the  stage.  Such  a  cou- 
tributiuu  never  gruced  the  footlights  betorc  Again  the 
audience  broke  forth  id  round  after  round  of  hearty 
good  cheers. 

But  the  banjo  was  stilled,  hushed  under  the  shroud  of 
snow-white  hair,  and  no  word  of  thanks  or  token  of 
gratitude  came  from  the  silent  figure  tovsrd  which  all 
eyes  were  turned. 

They  called  him  to  the  etage,  and  the  manager  went 
to  escort  him  there.  He  laid  his  hand  on  his  bowed  head ; 
the  soul  of  the  old  minHtrel  had  wandered  away  once 
more.  He  was  dead.  His  heart  had  sung  the  last  song 
on  the  borders  of  the  spirit-land, — sung  it  as  the  bird 
sings  when  it  escapes  the  prison  bars  which  make  life 
"sad  and  dreary,"  and  flies  away  from  the  scenes  where 
"the  heart  grows  weary,  longing." 


FARMER  8TEBB1S8  AT  FOOTBALL. 
Will  Cahleton. 

rnm  Hmr^i  Mmiliii,  br  pmntvlan.  Copyright,  IBM,  bj  Harper  *  Bnttam. 

While  walkin'  up  the  village  street,  a  fightin'  there  I  see 

Some  twenty  fellers,  more  or  less,  as  fierce  as  fierce  could  be] 

"Twos  in  a  medder  nigh  to  nhere  the  college  late  was  built, 

An'  not  a  proper  place  for  blood  to  be  unduly  spilt; 

So,  very  peacenble  inclined,  an'al'ays  actio'  thus, 

1  thought,  "  I'll  try  what  can  be  done  to  regulate  the  fuse." 

My  goodness,  how  them  feltera  fit  I  they'd  punch  each  otbei 

there 
Like  hunfcry  cattle  when  theftvst  is  nibbltn'  throuKh  the  airl 
An'  one  would  pick  up  somethin' quick,  an' mn  otT,  fittoliill. 
With  several  others  chasin'  him,  aschickene  sometimes  will; 
Then  if  be  on  his  stomach  fell,  there  right  in  his  distress 
They'd  pounce  upon  him  hard  an'  square,    a  dozen,  more  or 

An'  when  my  eyea  untangled  'em,  an'  glanced  'em  through 

Te  my  Murpriae  I  found  I'd  » 
Young  Caleb  Stubba,  who  oi 

But  I  had  never  thoi^iht,  before,  would  hurt  a: 
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An' Joseph  Miak8,who'Bal'ayB  fit  whene'erhe  had  a  chance^ 
Was  now  as  gay  an'  much  to  bome  as  Frenchmen  at  adance; 

La'  Thomas  Tutla,  who's  bein*  taught  so  he  himself  can 

kn'  Samuel  Btrapp,  who's  traiain'  bo'b  to  have  a  call  to 

An'  Peter  Pilte,  who'll  some  day  strive  to  cure  the  world,  no 

doubt, 
Was  Btrivin'  bard,  apparently,  to  kill  an'  wipe  'em  out; 
An'  several  others  all  appeared  to  lio  what  death  they  could. 
From  whom  I'd  al'ays  looked  for  things  a  thousan'  times  as 

good. 
An'  what  Btill  deeper  troubled  me,  a  tot  o'  folks  near  by 
Didn't  seem  to  care  to  hold  'em  back,  an'  wouldn't  even  try, 
But  sort  o'  toiled  to  help  it  on,  an'  make  a  QghLln'  din ; 
Aa'  even   girls   would   grit   their   teeth   an'  holler,  "  Boys, 

go  in!" 
An'thenlsays,  "Them  fellers  all  appear  in  Death's  employ; 
If  there's  an  undertaker  here,  he's  sheddin'  tears  of  joy." 

An'  terrified  at  what  they'd  done,  an'  what  they  meant  lo  do, 
I  struggled  hard  to  recollect  a  riot  act  or  two ; 
But  naught  appeared  that  I  could  reach  on  Memory's  clut- 
tered shelf, 
An'  BO  1  had,  as  one  mieht  Bay,  to  make  one  up  myself. 
I  wildly  roshed  into  their  midst, an' yelled  with  all  my  raJKbt, 
"See  here,  now,  boya,  this  school  wasn't  built  to  teach  you 

how  to  fight!" 
But  still  they  all  kept  on  their  way,  as  fierce  as  fierce  could  be, 
An'  none  of  them  was  blessed  with  sense  to  listen  unto  me; 
But  while  I  still  upheld  the  right,  in  words  I  won't  repeat, 
Th'  apparent  cause  of  all  their  fuss  rolled  plump  betwixt  my 

feet! 
An'  then  such  buffetin'  amidst  the  angry  waves  of  strife 
I  never  yet  had  come  across  in  all  my  earthly  life ! 

I've  sported  in  a  Bkatin'  rink,  an'  helped  to  dust  the  floor; 
I've  served  as  drinwood  in  the  waves  of  Jersey's  stormy 

I've  clutched  a  tall  toboggan  slide,  the  while  my  cheek  did 

blanch. 
Then,  lettin'  go,  reluctantly  become  an. avalanche; 
I've  entered  cars  on  Brooklyn  Bridge  'twiit  five  an'  sii 

But  these  was  only  sephyr  breaths  beside  an  earthquake 
shock  I 
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Tbejr  jnmbled  me,  they  tambled  me,  some  aeverml  fellen 

tTntil  1  gave  up  every  eense  an'  feebly  fell  ftsleep; 
An'whenl  woke,  anit  mildly  asketl  if  all  my  bones  was  there 
No  one  contiguous  Bceined  to  knrjw,  or  specially  to  care ; 
But  several  fellers,  with  their  face  all  black  an'  blue  ao'  red, 
Jumped  op  an'  down,  a-wavin'  han'a  an'  ehoutin',  "  We're 
ahead! " 

"  Now,  who's  ahead  7  "  says  I,  when  I  a  lislenin'  ear  could 

find, 
"  Whoever 'tis  here'R  one  old  fuol  that's  several  rodsbehindl 
Why  areyoustudyin'  carna^  here— what  is  this  all  about?" 
An'  then    they  hollered,  "Football,  dad — we've  gone   an' 

cleaned  'em  out!" 
Whereat  I  says,  "  If  this  is  what  you  call  a  friendly  game. 
Heaven  shield  me  from  vour  courtesies,  an'  help  me  dodge 

the  same ! " 
Then  everybody  laughed  an' joked,  rejoicin*  in  the  crimes, 
An'  said,  "Old  man,  the  trouble  is,  you're  'way  behind  the 

times ! " 
An' then  I  said ;  "All  right!  I'll  keep  behind  'em,  if  you 

please; 
'Hind  anything,  to  shield  me  from  such  goin's  on  as  these ; 
An'  when  I'm  anxious  suddenly  from  this  world  to  escape, 
III  go  on'  dance  on  dynamite,  and  do  it  up  in  shape." 


THE  FOUR  SUNBEAMS. 
Four  tittle  sunbeams  came  earthward  one  day, 
Shining  and  dancing  along  on  their  way, 

RMolved  that  tlieir  course  sliould  be  blest. 
"Let  us  try,"  Ihey  all  whispered,  "some  kindness  to  do, 
Not  seek  our  own  pleasure  all  the  day  through. 

Then  meet  in  the  eve  at  the  west." 

One  sunbeam  ran  in  at  a  low  cott^ce  door. 

And  played  "  hide-and-seek  "  with  a  child  on  the  floor 

Till  baby  laughed  loud  in  bin  glee. 
And  chased  with  delight  his  stranfre  playmate  so  bright; 
The  little  hands  grasping  in  vain  for  the  light 

That  ever  before  him  would  flee. 
One  crept  to  a  couch  where  an  invalid  lay. 
And  brought  him  a  dream  of  the  sweet  summer  daj, 

Its  bird-song  and  beauty  and  bloom, 
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1^11  piun  was  foT^tten  and  iveary  unrest, 

And  in  fancy  he  roamed  through  the  eoenea  he  loved  beet, 

Afar  from  the  dim,  darkened  room. 
One  stole  to  tlie  licart  of  a  girl  that  waii  sad, 
And  loved  and  tarcHsed  her  until  Hhe  was  glad. 

And  liHed  her  white  face  again. 
For  love  brings  content  to  the  lowliest  lot, 
And  Snds  Bomething  sweet  in  the  dreariest  spot. 

And  lightens  all  labor  and  pain. 
And  one,  where  a  little  blind  girl  sat  alone. 
Not  sharing  the  mirth  of  her  playfellows,  shone 

On  bands  that  were  folded  and  pale. 
And  kissed  the  poor  eyes  that  had  never  known  eight, 
That  never  would  ^»j  on  the  beautiful  light 

Till  angels  Iiod  lifted  the  veil. 
At  last,  when  the  shadows  of  evening  were  falling, 
And  the  sun,  their  great  father,  his  children  was  calling, 

Four  HUnbeaniH  sped  into  the  west. 
All  said,  "  We  have  found  that  in  seeking  the  pleasure 
Of  Others  we  fill  to  the  full  our  own  measure," 

Then  softly  they  sank  to  their  rest. 


THE  GOLDEN  SCEFTER.— Mabbl  S.  MilBBILL. 

WrUUn  apra^fiir  (Ml  OoOiMm. 
The  day  was  breaking  over  Persia's  realm ; 
The  city  Shushan  in  her  slurabere  dreamed 
Of  th'  unrisen  sun,  that  made  her  spires 
An  hundred  blades  of  gold  smiting  the  blue. 
Till  all  the  east,  a-drip  with  crimson,  shed 
A  roseate  stain  across  her  palace  fronts. 
By  troubled  thoughts  aroused  from  troubled  dreams 
Ahasuems  from  his  royal  couch 
Rose  with  the  dawn,  and  from  hie  casement  looked 
Eastward  and  far  across  the  fertile  plain. 
Whose  hundred  princely  cities  owned  him  king. 
"  Behold ! "  he  said,  "  yonder  the  day  doth  break 
That  is  a  day  of  doom  to  all  the  Jews 
Throughout  my  kingdom ;  such  Is  my  decree. 
When,  yonder  mounting  sun  three  times  hath  winged 
Hin  fiery  flight  shall  none  be  left  alive 
Of  all  the  ancurs^l  race;  the  world  shall  know 
Ahasuerua  is  a  king  of  kiu^  I " 
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Forth  from  her  chamber  in  her  royal  robea 
Eether,  the  queen,  like  U>  the  iDoraing,  came, 
And,  standing,  HAxeA  unio  the  east  witli  eyea 
KeHectini;  clt^r  tlio  wonder  of  the  lUwn. 
"Behold  I  "  ithe  said,  "  yonder  the  fkir  new  day, 
Hung likea jewel  on  the  browofheavenl" 
And  then  for  joy  of  youth  and  life  her  voice 
Bmke  suddenly  in  music  ;  an  old  son^; 
Beloved  of  Israel's  daughters  through  all  time. 
"There  is  one  King,"  she  sang,"  the  King  of  Kingi, 
Even  Jehov^  ' — ay,  rejoice,  rejoice ! " 
And  the  light  breeze  of  morning  niurmureil  low. 
As  with  soft  wing  it  brushed  the  dreiiming  Howera, 
"Ay,  wake  and  sing,  for  sweet  is  life,  rejoice  I" 
About  her  palace  went  the  happy  queen 
As  one  that  movea  to  Boundless  melody; 
But  as  she  passed,  lo— evil  glances  fell. 
And  mocking  murmurs  rose : 

"  What  taie 
Is  this  we  hear7~Now  by  the  eaa  in  heaven, 
Esther  herself  is  born  of  Jewish  blood ! 
The  fierce  king  knoweth  not  that  he  hath  doomed 
His  own  unto  the  death  ; — but  Mordecai, 
Her  kinsman  yonder,  &iin  would  have  her  go 
And  with  the  kiag  plead  for  her  cursed  race. 
Who  but  a  tool  would  dream  no  fair  a  girl 
Would  die  to  save  the  Jews, — for  mark  you.'now, 
Tis  certMn  death  to  go  unto  the  king 
Unbidden,  be  the  suppliant  queen  or  chorl, 
Save  that  indeed  rare  mercy  moveth  him 
To  reach  his  golden  scepter  unto  such. 
Granting  him  life  and  pardon ;  but  dire  woe 
Shall  come  npon  the  one  who  ventures  now  ; 
For  he  hath  sat  apart  for  thirty  days 
Nursing  fierce  thoughts,  and  even  his  dark-haired  queen 
Hath  not  been  called ;  the  lean  Jew  plots  in.  vain] 
Bweet  Esther  will  not  die  in  such  a  cause." 

As  one  who,  walking  through  a  field  of  flowera, 

(^mes  suddenly  upon  a  bridgeleHs  gulf, 

That  yawning  mocks  him  with  a  threat  of  death, 

So  Eether  paused,  then  swift  nhe  turned  upon 

The  mocker,  whose  low  words  her  xense  had  stung: 

"  Sayestr  thou  thus  ?  "  she  said,  "  proud  Hlave  of  kingal 

Know  then  the  Jewish  girl  doth  hold  her  life 
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Le«  than  the  bubble  on  the  waves  o'er  wbicb 

Beloved  Israel  sbull  in  safety  pass. 

Tbeee  feet  shall  walk  the  darkaome  ways  of  death 

Li|tht  as  they  move  down  yonder  path  of  Uowera,  / 

If  Uod  but  will  I  die  for  Israel's  sake. 

Poor  tools  of  princes  I  Flatterers  of  kings! 

What  should  ye  know  of  loyalty  like  that 

Of  Israel,  that  bendeth  not  lo  one 

Save  Him  whose  band  hath  stayed  their  souls  from  deal 

But  verily  ye  and  all  the  world  shall  know 

A  Jewish  |^rl  can  die  to  save  her  own  I  " 

The  noon  was  dreaming  over  Persia's  realm 

Lurid  the  hot  sky  flamed,  as  if  the  doom 

or  Israel's  sons  were  blazoned  there  in  fire 

Where  at  the  morn  it  should  be  writ  in  blood. 

Through  vaulted  arch  and  echoing  hall  the  breeie 

Crept  languidly,  with  aobs  of  low  deepair. 

As  if  it  wept  the  passing  of  a  soul. 

The  outer  court  resounded  with  the  clang 

Of  mailM  feet  and  clash  of  gleaming  ateel. 

That  barred  the  way  unto  the  king's  closed  door. 

"Behold,"  a  wild  prince  spake,  "yon  den  of  wrath 

Where  sits  Ahasuerus  in  his  loigbt, 

E'en  as  a  lion  in  the  Jungle  crouched 

Waits  for  the  tender  fawn  to  pass  his  lairl 

Where  in  the  city  is  the  one  who  darea 

Towek  the  chamber  of  the  lion-king?" 

Lo,  as  he  spoke  a  murmur  of  amaze 

Swelled  like  a  rising  wave—"  The  queen  !  the  qaeenl" 

Unfaltering  she  comes, — and  now  a  hush 

Heavy  as  doom  upon  the  courtyard  falls. 

Then  spake  a  soldier :  "None  shall  this  way  pass 

Save  him  who  lovetb  death  1 — thus  aaith  the  king.' 

"  Hinder  me  not,"  the  queen  made  answer  calm, 

"Nor  think  to  fright  me  with  that  cold  word  'death/ 

Which  means  naught  but  the  breaking'of  a  sleep 

Fevered  and  troubled  ; — thus  I  answer  youl" 

And  swift  as  light  adown  the  line  of  spears 

Fearless  she  went.     The  armed  men  stood  aghast, 

Nor  hand  was  lifted  with  a  thought  of  harm, 

Till  one,  a  coward  soldier,  fearing  sore 

The  dreadful  anger  of  the  lion-king, 

Unsheathed  bis  aword ;  but  swift  a  spearman  near 

Struck  down  his  hand,  and  felled  bim  in  the  duetl 
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Deeper  the  stillnesa  grew,  and  dowD  the  court 

The  girl's  light  step  re-tcliued  like  a  koell. 

"  Who  oometh  hither  ?"  sternly  spake  the  king; 

"  Have  I  Dot  said  the  price  of  entrance  here 

Shall  be  the  heart's  blood  of  the  snppliant?  " 

Freighted  with  doom  tlie  L'old,  atern  utterance  fell. 

"0  lost  one]"  through  the  hush  the  sad  breeze  san^ 

"Sweet,sweet  ielife— ay,  passing  sweet  is  life  1" 

But  the  clear  voice  full  uilmly  answered  him ; 

"  Behold  thy  suppliant,  king,  my  life  is  thine  ! " 

"HouFD,  qiourn,  0  mourn!"  slow  sobbed  the  wailing  breutt 

And  quenched  itself  in  silence  of  despair. 

Lo !  on  a  sudden  what  a  mighty  shout 

Uath  rent  the  stillness  I  tfargujfh  the  portal  dread 

The  queen  hath  passed,  and^mtrade  of  love! — 

Stretching  bis  mighty  arm  the  lion-king 

Hath  laid  the  golden  scepter  in  her  hand  1 

Ay,  let  the  heart  of  Israel  leap  for  joy  I 

The  doom  of  death  hath  surely  pa^ed  them  byl 

The  day  was  waning  over  Persia's  realm; 

Folded  in  silken  shadows  like  a  robe 

The  city  rested.    "  O  rejoice,  rejoice ! " 

Victorious  Esther  sang,  "  He  is  the  King, 

The  King  of  Kings,"  and  glad  the  waking  breew 

Sang  as  at  morning,  "0  rejoice,  rejoice!" 

While  from  the  distant  hill  and  tending  sky 

A  «lv«r  echo  fell,  "The  King  of  Kings  1 " 


BEYOND. 
A  wanderer  &r  in  the  gloomy  night 

Had  traversed  his  way,  alone ; 
Nor  compass,  nor  chart,  nor  beacon  light, 

On  his  tortuous  pathway  shone; 
And  the  storm  came  on,  like  a  demon's  tread, 

And  the  labors  of  man  were  tost 
On  the  seething  tempest,  sh  hope  were  fled, 

And  the  weary  rou'.  were  li»t: 
But  soft  through  that  tempest's  billowy  wrath, 
A  bright  ray  glintod  across  the  path ; 
Uke  the  voice  of  an  angel,  far  and  flree^ 
Bang  "  Near— er,  my  God,  to  Thee— 
\ear— ertoTheel" 
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The  rage  or  that  temp<'.-!t.  fierue  aod  wild, 

Like  the  maralialed  liiiKtu  of  wronf;, 
Dispelled,  as  the  vuit-e  of  the  pintle  child 

Cunlinued  its  henvi'n-lai)):ht  hudk. 
And  the  u'sixleKr  bravely  titru<:!irled  on 

Toward  that  doubly  Bai-red  (ioal, 
For  the  bliBKful  light  of  a  perfeet  dawn 

Had  gladdened  his  eager  soul; 
He  stood,  transfixed  by  a  niystir  spell,  . 
As  the  song  like  an  inspiration  fell  .- 
"  Stil  1 — all — my— Bonj; — b1  lal  1  ~  be. 
Near — er,  my  God,  to  Thee— 
Near — er  to  Thee!" 
Oh,  thus  do  the  bitter  Btorma  conceal 

The  light  of  a  perfect  day ; 
Thus  does  the  sacred  song  reveal 

Hope's  beauteous  beatrn  ray ; 
Gcthsemane  heard  the  pilKnm's  cry 

That  echoed  in  worlds  alwve  ; 
The  thunders  that  crashed  from  Sinsi 

But  opened  the  gateH  uf  love; 
The  song  that  is  cchointc  di^wn  the  years, 
With  theirheaviiig  tein|)eKt  of  doubts  and  feare. 
The  wanderer's  comita-ss  and  chart  shall  be  1 
"  Near — er,  my  God,  to  Thee — 
Near — er  to  Thee  ! " 

-  Clrv>'bmd  llain  Dealer. 


A  DIME  SUPPER.— Obcar  F.  Hewitt. 
All  through  the  town,  upon  fences,  bar-posts,  mile-atones, 
barne,  well-curbs  and  guide-boards  was  posted  the  fol- 
lowing notice,  in  a  fair  and  evidently  feminine  hand : 


NoTici.- Thar*  w) 

1  hi- 

Dl™  S<.pp.r  In  lh«  l™-- 

inlTMl  iind  ■  Ko-I  tini*  mn. 

llclpittnl.    arnllrni' 

kulln  nrf  puTllrnliiT'lv  iirHl 

.""!'°'^'"'!!^:.... 

The  evening  came,  starlit,  cool,  and  beautiful,  and 
brought  alotig  to  the  well-heralded  Dime  Bupper  aa  im- 
mense throng  of  rustic  beaux  and  belles.    Then  the  CD&- 
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ditions  of  the  said  supper  were  made  knnwn.  For  every 
nurd  uttered  by  a  i>arty  while  nt  supper  a  fiue  of  on« 
dime  was  to  be  collected,  and  it  was  to  be  further  under- 
stood that  the  lady  managemeut  reserved  t<>  itself  the 
right  to  question,  surprise  and  worry  out  of  every  one 
at  the  Bupjier  an  unguarded  and  penal  utterance.  Con- 
versely, whoever  succeeded  in  passing  the  ordcat  of  inler- 
rt^ation  in  nieriuirious  silence,  was  to  hnve  his  supper 
gratuitously,  or  as  one  spruce  beau  expressed  it,  when  a 
belie  informed  him  that  there  was  "plenty  of  sufficient 
room    enough,"    "  Yea,  see,  free  gratia  for  nothing." 

The  preliminaries  settled,  the  jovial  company  fell  to, 
and  the  fun  was  boisterously  inaugurated,  Very  art- 
fully the  ladies  applied  their  wonderful  conversational 
powers,  and  strong  men  went  down  one  afler  another, 
giving  vent  to  exclamations  of  dismay  and  despair,  for 
every  one  of  which  the  regular  dime  penalty  was  duly 
imposed.  Many  a  man  arose  from  that  supper  several 
dollars  in  debt,  additional  to  the  announced  price  of  the 
supper. 

In  due  time  everysupperite  had  fallen  before  the  arch 
ingenuity  of  his  ihir  questioner,  and  there  remained  at 
the  table  but  one  solitary  individual,  and  who  was  heT 
No  one  could  identify  him.  Surely  a  stranger  and  a 
gigantJc  feeder.  He  was  a  great,  red  complexiuned, 
stalwart  fellow,  with  a  wooden  countenance  about  as  ex- 
pressive as  a  chestnut  slab.  His  new-moon  mouth 
stretched  from  ear  to  ear,  and  into  this  wide  gash  he  was 
casting  with  dexterous  hands  all  manner  of  edibles  and 
drinkables.  He  wrestled  triumphantly  with  the  turkey 
and  venerable  goose — he  tossed  in  slices  of  tongue  as  if 
they  were  lozenges — he  ladled  out  the  c ran  1)erry- sauce 
as  if  it  were  melted  lend  and  he  was  moulding  bullets, 
aod  be  chewed  up  the  tufls  of  cetpry  with  great  gusto 
and  a  Nebucbadnezzartsh  relish  of  grass,  but  his  lijts  gave 
forth  no  sound. 

One  after  another  the  now  anxious  ladies  assailed  him 
vith  questions  and  quick  surprises,  but  all  in  vain.  The 
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man  was  voiceless  as  the  Sphyux,  and  positively  tbe  to 
racious  creature  was  cleaoiug  up  the  eutire  tahle !  There 
was  nothing  to  do  but  stand  back,  aghast,  and  see  the 
awful  work  of  devastation  go  on.  Many  a  light  hand 
was  laid  on  his  shoulder  and  a  sudden  question  asked, 
but  he  never  for  an  instant  lifted  his  eyes  from  his  task 
or  once  opened  that  great  gash  but  to  admit  an  article 
of  food. 

At  length,  when  the  table  looked  as  if  a  cyclone  had 
swept  over  it,  and  he  had  finished  his  fifth  piece  of  cus- 
tard pie,  he  drew  forth  a  pocket-elate,  polished  it  elabo- 
rately with  his  napkin,  and  in  mighty  characters  wrote 
upon  it, 

"/  dm  Deaf  and  Jhivib." 

The  ladies  liave  not  as  yet  announced  their  second 
Dime  Supper. 


THE  LOST  PAGE. 


Upon  tbe  kitchen  table  wilh  her  work  unfinished  yet, 
Sat  Sarah  Ann,  intent  upon  a  thritling  novelette. 
The  baker  and  the  grocer's  man  knocked  loudly,  but  in  vain; 
Then  kicked  tlie  paint  all  off  the  door,  and  went  away  af^in. 
Theflre  went  out,  the  light  grew  dim, but  Sarah  Ann  read  on, 
Intent  upon  the  (brtiinex  of  Lord  Al^rnon  FiUjobn, 
Whose  proud  and  wealthy  father  designed  bis  son  and  beir 
For  the  beauty  of  the  season,  the  Lady  Maud  de  Vere. 
She  loved  him,  but  Lord  Algernon,  much  to  hie  pa's  distress, 
Disliked  the  Lady  Maud,  and  loved  a  modest  governess. 

She  came  to  where  the  beauty  accidentally  o'erhears 
The  wilful  lord  proposing  to  the  governeBa,  who  fears 
She's  unworthy  of  (he  honor,  but  she  loves  him  as  her  life. 
And  will  do  her  very  best  to  make  a  true  and  worthy  wife. 
She  still  read  on,  and  as  she  neared  the  bottom  of  the  page 
She  learned  how  Lady  Maud  became  convulsed  with  jealous 

rage. 
Forgot  herself,  and  maddened  by  the  sounds  of  rapturoiw 

kissing, 
Sprang  npright Sarah  turned  tbe  leaf,  the  other  pt^  wat 

misdngl 
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A  CHILD'S  TEAK.— T.  Tbionmouth  Shobs. 
Hy  home— yes,  it's  bright  and  clean,  sir, 

And  I'll  tell  how  it  came  to  paea) . 
It  wasn't  my  work  or  doinf;  at  all- 
It's  all  due  to  that  little  lass. 
I  was  going  straight  down  to  hell,  sir, 

And  all  through  the  curse  of  the  drink ; 
How  I  treated  poor  Mary,  my  wife,  sir, 

God  knows  1  can't  hear  to  think. 
I  didn't  know  as  I  loved  her 

Till  the  wild  dark  night  she  died. 
When  I  found  her  lying  so  cold  and  sUll, 

And  that  new-bora  child  by  her  aide. 
The  little  lass,  she  has  grown,  sir — 

l«st  June  she  was  eight  years  old  ; 
And  what  she  has  been  to  me,  ur, 

Can  never  on  earth  he  told. 
When  a  kid,  there  was  no  one  to  mind  hat 

Bnt  a  woman  as  lived  next  door; 
And  she  being  given  to  drinV,  too, 

Let  her  roll  one  day  on  the  floor. 
And  ever  since,  the  poor  creatur' 

Has.  been  lame  with  a  crooked  knee; 
Bo  I'd  often  lift  her  np  in  my  arms 

To  take  her  about  with  me. 
For  I  really  loved  the  poor  mit*,  sir. 

And  her  sweet  little  eyes  of  blue 
Was  as  blue  and  as  bright  as  her  mother's  wor 

And  they  looked  me  through  and  through. 
One  night  I  was  off  to  the  "  public  " — 

I'd  been  drinking  already,  'twas  U(e— ' 
And  I  took  little  May  to  carry  her, 

But  I  couldn't  walk  quite  straight. 
"  Oh,  daddy,  don'1  go ! "  she  whisperftl, 

But  T  quickene<l  my  drunken  pace, 
And  I  said,  "  Not  another  word,  young  un. 

Or  I'll  give  you  a  slap  in  the  face." 

[  was  brutal,  sir— I  know  ft; 
But  the  devil  was  in  me  then, 
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And  when  be  gets  hold  of  us  with  the  drink 

We  are  only  brutes— not  luen. 
And  the  little  lata,  she  n-or  quiet, 

But  I  relt  a  liot  tear  fall ; 
And  it  Rectued  to  burn  right  into  my  hand, 

Thoi^Eh  ishe  w!|)ed  it  oS  with  her  shawL 
Strftight  into  ray  bouI  it  entereil — 

It  melted  my  hardenod  heart; 
So  I  said,  "  ['II  go  home,  lassie," 

And  that  night  1  made  a  new  starL 
Now,  every  morning  and  evening, 

I  kneel,  and  with  lieart  eineere 
I  blew  tny  Uod  for  saving  a  soul 

By  the  touch  of  a  tittle  one's  tear. 


A  NEWSBOY'S   FUNERAL. 

It  was  oDe  of  the  solemn  days  along  the  al)ey,  for 
auother  newsboy  had  died.  He  had  not  been  a  promi- 
nent mecnber  of  the  "  push  "  and  had  earned  do  title. 
If  he  hud  achieved  distinction  in  any  way  he  might  have 
been  called  "Rubber  Nick,"  "Hot  Foot,"  or  "Sleep  Out," 

They  had  known  him  as  Freddie.  He  had  been  ac- 
customed to  stand  in  line  rather  meekly  and  endure 
more  than  his  share  of  the  pushing  and  scuffling.  Hip 
bundle  of  papers  was  never  very  large,  and,  as  he  wasn't 
tall  enough  to  talk  loudly  and  "boss"  around,  he  was 
never  properly  respected  in  the  alley  until  he  died. 

Then  a  heavy  grief  settled  on  the  colony,  and  "Bootsy" 
Thompson  went  about  with  a  wrinkled  brow  and  was 
ready  to  chastise  any  youngster  who  seem<Hl  to  be  cheerful. 

It  was  suddenly  remembered  tlmt  Freddie  had  always 
been  "on  tlie  S(|uare,"  that  he  never  went  camping  on 
another  "kid's"  corner,  and  some  recalled  the  affecting 
circumstance  that  he  dropped  in  his  last  "nick"  to  help 
buy  flowers  when  "  Tanny"  was  killed  by  the  cable  car. 

They  hod  seen  him  around  only  the  week  before,  and 
it  was  within  the  lust  two  days  they  had  beard  that 
he  was  very  sick. 
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When  a  newsboy  dies  hie  comrades  hold  a  meeting. 
Instead  of  imitating  the  conapicuouB  example  of  their 
elders  aud  pawiug  resolutions,  they  go  down  into  their 
pockets  and  make  up  a  fund. 

They  held  the  meetiog  at  3.30  in  the  afternoon.  After 
the  spokesman  had  announced  the  news  of  Freddie's 
death,  be  said  that  every  "kid"  would  be  expected  to 
"come  down."  Then  the  hats  were  passed  and  there 
was  a  steady  jingle  of  red  and  white  coin.  A  commit- 
tee to  count  up  reported  that  seven  dollars  and  thirteen 
cents  had  been  contributed,  at  which  some  of  the  thought- 
less ones  were  inclined  to  yell,  forgetting  that  the  occa- 
sion was  one  of  sorrow.  "  Overcoat,"  "  Hawky  "  and 
"Cocoanut  Charley"  were  appointed  to  buy  the  floral 
tribute  and  take  it  to  Freddie's  horae. 

Next  morning  the  three  members  of  the  committee 
and  a  large  box  wrapped  in  white  paper  came  into  the 
office  of  the  man  who  was  regarded  as  the  Rupreme  au- 
thority of  the  newsboy  army.  He  was  the  court  of  last 
resort  in  all  "scraps,"  and  a  good  man  to  be  "next  to." 
80  they  brought  the  tribute  around  to  show  it  to  him. 

Be  untied  the  string  aud  lifted  the  lid.  Within  the  box 
was  a  huge  cluster  of  pink  roses  with  waxen  petals  and 
wire  stems,  wreathed  about  by  stiff  handpainted  leaves. 

"Why,  these  are  artificial  flowere,"  said  he,  and  he 
began  to  laugh. 

The  committee  was  silent  and  apparently  offended. 
Then  "  Hawky  "  spoke  up :  "We  got  fuke  flowers  be- 
cause dey  was  cheaper,  but  de're  all  right  and  de  kid 
wouldn'  know  de  difference.  We  t'ought  dey  was  purty 
enough." 

"  What  makes  this  peculiar  smell?"  was  then  asked. 
The  flowers  gave  out  a  rank  alcoholic  odor, 

"  Dat's  perfumery.  Fake  flowers  aint  got  no  smell, 
so  we  sprinkled  a  little  perfumery  on." 

If  the  man  at  the  desk  had  f<)llowed  hte  inclination 
he  would  have  roared  with  laughter.  But  he  bad  too 
much  feel  in":. 
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"That's  very  nice,  boys,"  said  he,  replacing  the  lid 
Freddie's  mother  will  be  glad  that  you  reniembered  him. 
That's  right;  you  give  her  the  money  that's  left  Don't 
sprinkle  any  more  cologne  on  the  Bowers.  They  have 
enough  now."  Then  he  followed  them  to  the  window 
and  arailed  to  see  them  trot  happily  away. 
"After  all,"  he  said,  "  it  doesn't  make  any  difference." 
In  the  afternoon  when  the  alley  delegation  saw  the 
hearse  drive  away  from  the  little  house  the  waxen  flowen 
with  the  wire  stems  lay  on  top  of  fhe  coffin. 


O'FLAHERTY  AND  JOHN  STUBBS.-fiAiiWALrKBFoaa 

B§  pawiMln  ^  tkt  Attliar. 

A  man  of  wondrous  clarity 

Of  utterance  was  O'Flaherty, 
He  said  just  what  he  had  to  say 

With  great  oracularity ; 

It  might  not  be  grammatical. 

But  oh !  it  wae  emphatical. 
For  he  was  always  dead  cock-eur« 

Decided  and  dogmatical : 

And  very  full  of  speech 
He  was, 

Of  thoughts  beyond  our  reach 
He  waBi 

He  talked  with  great  velocity, 

Was  full  of  great  pomposity, 

Of  language  and  verbosity — 

Indeed  I 

There  was  no  similarity 

Twist  John  Stiibbsand  O'Flaberljj 
O'Flaherty  was  full  of  words, 

But  fitubbfl  he  spoke  with  raritj ; 

John  Stubbs  had  no  sf^acity 

In  speech,  and  no  loquacity, 
For  talk  anil  i)hrascology 

John  Stiibbs  had  no  capacity. 

A  still,  dumb  sort  of  chump 

A  quiet  sort  of  gump 
He  was; 
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Bat  Stnbbe  he  loved  O'Elahertr 
With  love  of  wondroiia  rarity. 
With  moet  atiipendouH  charity. 

He  did— 

Yee,ur! 
And  T  muet  state  O'FIaherty 
He  cherished  thoughts  of  charity 
For  Stubbs,  althouRh  between  the  two 
There  was  a  great  disparity ; 
No  incompatability 
Could  generate  hostilitj — 
Between  O'FIaherty  and  Stubbe 
There  reigned  a  long  tranquility; 
Their  love  it  waa  ao  great 

They  wouldn't, 
They  could  not  separate. 

They  couldn't. 
Through  great  dimimilarity 
Did  Rtubbe  and  did  U'Flaberty 
Keep  mufual  popularity, 

They  did. 

Oh,  yesr 
For  Stubbe  unoBt«ntatioaely 
Would  ait  and  drink  voraciously 
O'FIaherty 'a  verbosity, 
He  poured  out  so  loquaciously; 
Hiflspeech  he  would  not  apum  it,  he 
Wonld  ait  in  taciturnity. 
Yea,  while  O'FIaherty  held  forth. 
He'd  ait  to  all  eternity. 
And  BO  while  one  sat  still. 

He  did, 
The  other  apake  hia  fill, 

He  did, 
And  thna  ^rew  up  affection  mellow. 
Between  this  dumb  and  talking  fellow 
Betwen  this  gump  and  tongue  propellor. 

There  did— 

That'a  all. 


THE  CHIEF  MOURNER.— Francis  S.  SMrrn. 
TwM  eve— 8  glorious  evel 
The  bright  stars  sparkled  in  the  expanse  above, 
like  jewels  in  a  kingly  garb  of  blue. 
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And  the  round  moon  with  Boft  and  holy  light, 

looked  sadly  down  upon  this  giddy  world. 

The  zephyr,  waftol  from  the  halmy  south, 

Kissed  the  sweet  flowers  and  whispered  to  the  leavw, 

Whose  emerald  fiiceH  bowed 

In  hotnatje  to  their  uuaeen  king. 

Who,  gayly  singing  on  his  wanton  way. 

Called  forth  the  ripples  from  the  limpid  lake 

To  join  him  in  hi»  gleeful,  happy  song. 

The  whip-poor-will,  sweet  minstrel  of  the  twiligat  gmy. 

Poured  forth  her  pitooua,  melancholy  plaint. 

And  insect  voices  mingled  witli  her  note. 

All  joiuing  ill  a  vesper  hymn 

Which  fell  upon  the  holy  hush  of  night 

Like  sweetest  strains  from  a  celestial  choir. 

Bathed  in  the  moon's  sod  light  the  vill^^  church-yard  lay, 

Its  marhle  tablets  standing  cold  and  still 

Above  the  swelling  mounds, 

Fit  emblems  of  the  frigid,  pulseless  forms  which  lay  beneath 

In  the  calm,  quiet  sleep  of  silent  death. 

No  more  the  slaves  of  avarice,  pride,  and  black  revei^io— 

No  more  the  weary  toilers  up  tlie  hill  of  fame — 

No  more  the  zealous  serfs  of  proud  ambition, 

Bnt  freed,  forever  freed,  from  all  the  passions  wild 

Which  make  this  life  a  burden  and  a  curse. 

Beneath  the  drooping  branches  of  a  willow  tree 

There  is  a  new-made  grave. 

No  stone  as  yet  uprears  its  marhle  front 

To  tell  who  sleeps  below ; 

For  but  a  few  brief  hours  have  passed 

t^ince  mourning  friends  stood  round  the  solemn  spo^ 

To  see  the  sleeper  placed  within  his  narrow  bed. 

They  saw  him  gently  laid  to  rest,  and  then. 

With  eyelids  wet,  and  heavy  hearts,  departed 

To  eulogize  his  virtues— and /orprf  kim. 

Not  oil,  however,  will  so  careless  prove ; 

For  'mid  his  mourners  one  there  was 

Who  did  not  leave  the  spot. 

Motiomeas  he  stood  till  the  sad  rites  were  ended 

And  then,  when  all  were  gone, 

He  stretched  himself  upon  the  piled-up  earth, 

And,  with  one  mighty  sigh  of  grief, 

Gave  up  the  life  which  now  he  did  not  valae. 
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And  there  he  lies  prone  on  the  damp,  cold  clay, 

True  U)  the  lottt,— chief  mournor  he  of  all. 

And  yet  no  Htoiie  will  ever  mark  hiu  grave. 

For  lie  M  but  a  iXug — a  lll^^  Newfoundland  dog— 

Who  loved  tlie  dfiul  with  mi  intense  a  love 

Thai  the  barbed  shaft  which  laid  hi:i  uiaaier  loir 

Pierced  hio  great  heart  an  well. 

And  ao  be  fell  a  martyr  to  affection. 

"AH  that  a  maa  hath  will  he  give  for  hia  life." 

Uero  hatli  freely  given  his  life  for  love! 


THE  LAST  TUDOR— AsNiK  M.  L.  Hawes. 


The  richest  garmenla  round  her  rareless  llirown. 
The  rareut  jewels  flashing  on  her  hands. 

And  yet  with  nothing  she  dares  call  her  own, 
This  wo mun,— sovereign  of  all  English  lands; 

For  hy  her  side  the  lord  of  earth  waits  still,— 
He  notes  her  wasting  pulse,  her  (ailing  breath, 

Queens  have  no  power  to  charm  or  curb  his  will. 
Kings  yield  tlieir  crowns,  at  last,  she  knows,  to  death. 

"A  barren  stock,"  she  moans,  "  without  a  child — 
Shall  (Scottish  lad  my  England's  Hceptre  bear  7  " 

Then  cries,  "The  (lueen  still  lives!"  in  transport  wild. 
Poor  queen,  with  death  in  waiting  by  her  cliairl 

"Bring  me  iny  cup,"    They  place  it  in  her  hand. 
Wondering  if  this  may  be  a  dyinjr  whim. 

All  day  the  weary  maid s-in -waiting  stand 
And  watch  her  lips  but  tourh  ita  Jeweled  rim. 

What  saw  she  in  that  vase  of  fretted  gold? 

Did  masque  and  pageant  rise  and  fade  in  air? 
The  splendors  of  the  playwright's  verw  unfold? 

Or  saw  she  Amy  Kohsart  weeping  there? 
"Sweet  Robin's"  craven  face,  with  paflsion  pale? 

The  axe  and  block  where  KsHeT  lifelesw  lay? 
Or  did  her  fluttering  hreaUi  blow  hnck  the  veil 

Time's  gentle  hand  had  dropped  at  Fotheringay  ? 
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Did  Bibyl  in  ite  depths  to  her  reveal 

What  aweslruck  eyeu  in  England  came  to  aee,-~ 
That  niyal  blood  must  Kngland's  fretniom  Beat, 

And  England'^  kings  but  aubjecle  learn  to  be? 
We  know  no  more  Chan  knew  the  little  page 

Who  at  the  threHhuld  buriinied  a  btiHcil  song, 
'And  marveled  that  tlie  queen  at  her  great  t^ 

Should  keep  death  lingering  in  her  court  so  long. 

Within  the  abbey  walls  the  dead  queen  restfl, 
Sot  heeds  if  English  heart  or  weepe  or  si  tigs; 

Her  harsh  voice  iiusLed,  forgot  her  oaths  and  jests, 
Trail  remnant  of  a  faded  line  of  kings. 

Yet  Bti]!,  O  virgin  queen,  Eliiabeth  1 

My  query's  answer  never  has  been  told  ; 

While  your  strong  heart  made  parley  thus  with  de«tl> 
Wtiat  phantoms  rose  from  out  that  cup  of  gold? 

— JmtTnal  of  Education, 


THE  MIRACLE  OF  THE  Fflfl.* 
"Ati  egg  a  chicken  !  don't  tell  m»l 
For  didn't  1  break  an  egg  to  see? 
There  was  nothing  inside  but  a  yellow  ball- 
With  a  bit  of  mucilage  round  it  all — 

Neither  beak  nor  bill. 

Nor  toe  nor  quill ; 

Not  even  a  feather 

To  hold  it  together ; 
Not  a  sign  of  life  could  any  one  see ; 
An  egg  a  chicken  ?    You  can't  fool  me  t 

"An  tgg  a  chicken!  didn't  I  piclc 
Up  the  very  shell  that  had  held  the  chick' 
So  they  said— and  didn't  I  work  half  a  day 
To  pack  him  in  where  he  couldn't  stay  7 
Let  me  try  as  I  please, 
With  squeeze  upon  squeeie. 
There  is  scarce  space  to  meet 
His  head  and  his  feet ; 
Nor  room  for  any  of  the  rest  of  him — so 
That  ejis  never  held  that  chick,  I  know," 
•Vniiii  FimU't  CvMpairiM  bjr  ptnuMuD. 
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Muuma  heard  the  logic  of  her  little  man. 
Felt  his  trouble,  and  helped  hiiu,  aa  mothere  cut ; 
Took  an  egg  from  the  next—it  was  smooth  and  roiuid  ; 
"  Kow,  my  boy,  can  you  tell  me  what  makes  this  sound?" 

Faint  and  low,  lap,  lap; 

Soft  and  hIuw,  tap,  rap; 

Sharp  and  quick. 

Like  a  pritioner'H  pick ; 
'Hearit  peep  inHide  there  I"  tried  lorn,  with  a  ehoat; 
'  How  did  it  get  in?  and  how  can  it  get  out?" 

Tom  was  eager  lo  heip—he  amid  break  the  shell ; 
Mamma  smiled  aud  said,  "All's  well  that  ends  well ; 
Be  paUeut  awhile  yet,  my  boy."  Click,  click  I 
And  out  popped  the  bill  of  a  dear  little  chick ; 

No  room  liad  it  lacked. 

Though  snug  it  was  packed  ; 

There  it  waa,  all  complet«, 

From  its  head  to  ita  feet ; 
The  sofleet  of  down  and  the  brightest  of  eyes, 
And  BO  big— why,  the  shell  wasn't  half  its  size, 

Tom  gave  a  long  whistle.  "  Mamma,  now  I  see 
That  ^(g  it  a  chicken— though  the  hote  beats  ma; 
An  egg  itn'l  a  chicken,  that  I  know  and  declare ; 
Y«t  an  egg  u  a  chicken— see  the  proof  of  It  there; 

Nobody  can  tell 

How  it  came  in  that  shell; 

Once  out,  all  in  vain 

Would  I  put  it  hack  again; 
I  think  tie  a  miracle,  mamma  mine, 
As  much  as  that  of  tiie  water  and  wine." 

Mamma  kissed  her  boy ;  "  It  may  be  that  we  try 
Too  much  reasoning  about  things  sometimes,  yon  and  I; 
There  are  miracles  wrought  every  day  for  our  eyea 
That  we  see  without  seeing  or  feeling  surprise; 

And  often  we  must 

Even  take  on  trust 

What  we  cannot  explain 

Very  well  again, 
But  Item  the  flower  to  the  seed,  from  the  seed  to  the  flowei; 
TiM  a  world  of  miracles  wery  hour," 
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MY  FOIINTAIN  PEN.— Robert  J.  Burdette. 

Ooe  day  a  bookBelkr,  who  had  grown  rich  and  tbere< 
by  calluused  hia  couBcience,  said  to  nie :  "  Wliat  you 
want  is  a  good  fountain  pea."  I  resisted  for  awhile, 
bjit  he  finally  persuaded  me  to  try  one  at  two  dollars 
and  seventy-five  cents.  I  faltered,  I  listened  to  the 
tempter,  I  yielded.  When  I  went  home  that  night  I 
carried  into  its  brightness  a  shadow  that  had  never  be- 
fore marred  its  pure  serenity. 

I  kept  my  guilty  secret  until  after  supper,  and  then  by 
a  cleverly  coutrived  accident  that  would  have  fooled  any 
man  of  my  acquaintance,  but  which  my  wife  and  sister 
both  saw  at  once  had  been  carefully  rehearsed,  I  apiUed 
the  only  bottle  of  ink  in  the  house.  Waits  of  distress 
filled  the  air.  "Oh,  never  mind,"  I  said  grandly,  "I 
don't  need  it."  Well,  they  said  they  didn't  need  it  on  the 
carpet  either.  I  hadn't  thought  of  that,  and  it  retarded  my 
plans  a  little,  for  it  was  half  au  hour  before  the  excite- 
ment died  down  sufficiently  to  justify  me  in  ringing  up 
the  curtain  on  the  great  fountain  pen  act.  I  sat  down  to 
the  table  and  said : 

"  I  have  a  whole  raft  of  letters  to  get  off  to-night." 

Some  one,  I  tliink  it  was  my  sister,  said  without  lift- 
ing her  eyes  from  her  Iwok,  that  I  would  find  the  alpha- 
bet in  thespellingbook,and  thus  get  them  all  off  at  ODce. 

I  always  scorn  to  answer  irrelevant  remarks,  and  went 
on  to  say  that  the  loss  of  that  ink  would  have  proved  a 
great  calamity  under  the  circumstances  to  a  man  lesa 
fertile  in  expedients  than  myself. 

Then  somebody  said  that  a  man  less  prolific  in  thumbs 
wouldn't  have  spilled  the  ink.  I  looked  hurt  at  this, 
which  made  my  audience  laugh.  I  have  oft«R  been 
pained  at  the  cotd  hearttessness  of  women  when  a  man 
is  trying  to  pity  himself  But,  at  any  rate,  I  had  secured 
their  attention.  So,  with  much  ostentation,  I  adjusted  tha 
fount^n  pen,  hung  my  tongue  out  to  moke  gestures  with 
and  began  to  write.    I  told  the  girls  what  tt  was,  ex- 
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pliune*]  how  it  would  run  a  week  without  filling,  while 
I  would  ji^in  twenty  minutea  every  hour  by  nut  having 
to  reach  tor  the  iuk-wdl  at  every  Hue.  Then  J  luHde  a 
faint  scratch  on  the  paper  with  the  uew  pen.  I  kept  on 
scratching  while  the  girls  looked  on  with  now  really 
awakened  interest.  By  and  by  I  wore  a  hole  in  the 
paper,  and  never  a  atain  of  ink  anywhere  visible. 

"  That's  the  nicest,  cleanest  pen,"  my  sister  said,  "  I 
ever  saw.  If  you  would  only  use  a  fountain  pen  all  the 
time  I  think  we  might  venture  to  buy  new  carpels  in  the 
otbet  rooms." 

It  always  makes  my  blood  run  cold  to  hear  quiet  sar- 
eaam  from  a  woman's  lips.  It  is  chilling  enough  when 
t  falls  from  the  lipB  of  an  avowed  infidel  or  an  open 
jdolater.  But  from  a  woman  itis  terrible.  But  I  only 
said  the  room  was  so  stuffy  and  warm  the  pen  had  got 
clogged.  It  was  delicate  as  a  thermometer,  I  aaid,  and 
wasn't  intended  for  use  in  a  Turkish  bath.  I  would  re- 
move the  cap  at  the  top,  thus,  and  clear  the  ducts  by 
blowing  into  il,  thus. 

Which  I  did,  and  blew  two  very  slender  but  quite 
powerfbljets  of  ink  up  into  my  face,  on  both  sides  of  my 
nose.  I  never  saw  my  family  so  completely  overcome. 
At  first  I  thought  their  shrieks  were  caused  by  fright, 
and  that  they  were  in  agonies  of  distress  on  my  account- 
But  when  I  rubbed  my  smarting  eyes  dear  of  ink  and 
began  to  reassure  them,  I  saw  they  were  in  paroxysms 
of  mirth,  when  I  was  stricken  with  blindneu  that  might 
eventually  destroy  my  sight.  I  assumed  that  patient, 
grieved,  innocent,  sufTering  look  which  my  friends  have 
told  me  would  make  my  fbrtune  on  the  stage  if  I  would 
stick  to  "  East  Lynne  "  and  "  South  Amboy  "  and  simi* 
lar  pla3m.  Then  I  thought  my  family  would  die.  They 
b^ged  me  with  swaying  fiffures  and  broken  voices  to 
get  mad  and  break  things  if  I  wanted  to,  but  nut  to  look 
that  way  until  I  had  washed  my  face.  There  are  circum- 
stances under  whicb  pathos,  however  effective  at  the 
Hfrbt  time,  is  extremely  trying  to  sensitive  natures, 
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After  we  got  things  subdued  a  little  bit  I  read  the  in- 
structioua  aud  they  told  roe  to  jar  the  peu  slightly  on  the 
desk.  I  did  ai>  a  few  times  and  again  drew  some  nice, 
clean  scratches  on  the  paper.  I  fuoled  with  the  thing 
until  alxiiit  half-past  uine  o'clock,  when  suddenly,  without 
aoy  warning,  it  began  to  give  down  like  a  prise  Jersey.  It 
was  what  the  oil  men  would  call  a  "  spouter." 

I  said:  "There,  that  is  what  it  wanted,"  but  had  no 
time  to  explain  what  "  that "  was.  I.  was  too  busy  try- 
ing to  think  of  something  to  write  in  order  to  keep  up 
with  the  deluge.  For  the  very  life  of  me  I  couldn't 
think  of  anything  but  Philadelphia,  and  I  kept  spelling 
that  with  three  I's.  Then  I  struck  in  on  "  dear  sir"  and 
wrote  half  a  duzen  lines  of  it  as  feat  as  I  could.  It 
was  terrible.  There  we  were  racing  along,  that  demon 
pen  booming  away  like  a  geyser,  my  nervous  hand 
scrawling  line  after  line  of  "  dear  sirs  "  after  it,  and  my 
excited  tongue  coming  along  a  bad  third,  but  still  fight- 
ingfor  place. 

Horror  crowned  the  inhuman  spectacle  when  the  paper 
gave  out,  and  the  pen  spitefully  sputtering  a  tablespoon- 
ill)  of  ink  on  the  table  cover,  sullenly  dried  up  and  didn't 
shed  another  tear  for  nearly  two  weeks,  although  1  did 
everything  in  the  way  of  persuasion  and  compulsion  ex- 
cept to  blow  in  it.  I  have  blown  in  a  great  many  things 
since  then,  but  never  into  a  fountain  pen. 

The  next  evening  the  girls  asked  me  if  I  was  going  to 
write  some  more  with  the  new  pen.  I  replied  with  some' 
what  formal  and  dignified  asperity  that  I  was.  They 
said  they  were  glad  of  it.  That  I  was  doing  so  much 
desk  work  that  I  needed  exercise.  They  then  left  the 
room.  Presently  they  returned  with  their  gussameiB  on. 
They  drew  the  hoods  over  their  heads,  raised  their  um- 
brellas, and  opening  their  books  began  to  read.  This 
was  annoying,  hut  I  did  not  say  anything;.  There  are 
times  when  the  wisest  words  of  man's  wisdom  are  folly. 
But  nothing  happened  that  night.  That  is,  nothing 
that  my  friends  would  like  to  see  in  print.  The  pen  was 
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M  clean  "^  a  csDdidate's  record  written  by  himself. 
Xuthinf;  :'as  heard  but  its  atainless  Bcratching — that  \b, 
Dothing  to  apeak  of. 

Well,  I  gave  that  pen  to  an  enemy  and  Bwore  ofi!  For 
some  months  I  never  touched  a  fountain  pen,  but  a  new 
nne  came  out  and  I  was  induced  to  try  it  It  was  a 
"duater,"  dry  as  good  advice  for  nearly  a  week.  Then 
it  went  ofi*  one  day  in  the  office  when  the  city  editor  was 
fooling  with  it,  not  knowing  it  was  loaded.  I  don't  know 
what  became  of  that  pen.  He  threw  it  out  of  a  sixBtory 
window,  and  I  don't  know  where  it  went  to,  Since  then 
I  have  suffered  many  thiagd  of  many  fountain  ))ena.  The 
last  one  I  struggled  half  an  hour  with  trying  to  date  this 
letter.  A  fountain  pen  is  a  good  thing,  however,  when 
you  have  a  bottle  of  ink  to  dip  it  into  about  every  sec- 
ond line,  beginning  with  the  first. 


WEN  BILL  SMITH  GITS  HIS  'CORDREN  OTJT. 
Wen  Bill  Smith  gits  bis  'cordeen  out 

An'  sez :  "  Wbut  shell  I  play  7  " 
Us  others  icether  round  er  bout 

An'  tell  him,  "  Fire  away." 
Then  first  he'll  start  an  Irish  cbnne — 

An  ol'  chiine,  ol'  an'  sweet— 
An'  sings  "The  Risin'  or  the  Moon," 

An'  keeps  time  with  his  feet. 
Wh  waits  until  the  c'onu  comes 

An'  all  jine  in  the  chone, 
While  that  ol'  'cordeen  fairly  hams 

With  "  Risin'  of  the  Moon." 
The  nen'  song  thct  is  played  en  sung 

He  sings  it  sof  and  low. 
It's  'bout  a  feller  who  was  hung 

Nigh  thirty  years  ago. 
"Young  Johnnie  Howard  wu»  his  nama," 

The  'cordeen  mft'll  play, 
£s  if  it  thought  it  wuz  to  blame, 

"  They  8wor«  bis  life  away." 
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Tbe  c'orua  coaies  so  low  and  rad, 

The  'cordeen  seems  to  sigh, 
"How  could  they  hauf;  that  gallant  Udl" 

The  tears  stan'  in  each  eye. 
Then  Annie  Laurie,  Nellie  Gray, 

An'  Swanee  River,  too; 
Good-by,  I'm  Goin'  Far  Away ; 

Here  Comes  the  Boys  in  Blue, 
The  Mockin'  Binl.an'  Old  Dog  Tray, 

An'  Weariii'  of  the  Green, 
"Twas  in  the  Merry  Month  of  May 

I  First  Met  Miifqi;ie  Dean, 
I  Think  of  You,  The  Sad  Tears  Fall, 

My  Ain  Scotch  Laeaie  Jean, 
Then  Uume,  Sweet  Home,  the  beat  of  all. 

Upon  the  old  'cordeen. 

An'  BO  the  houre  slip  away ; 

The  ev'nin'  don't  seem  long ; 
As  long  as  BiM'll  fur  us  play 

Some  good  old-fashioned  song. 
An  Ring  'em,  too,  it  pleases  us. 

Fur  no  one  here  about 
Kin  sound  'um  aweet  like  Bill  Smith  dm 

Wen  his  'cordeen  is  out. 
Talk  o'  yer  fiddles,  harps  en  things 

An'  players  you  hev  seen. 
I  BWar  it's  music  when  Bill  sings 

An'  plays  his  ol'  'cordeen. 


A  CHRISTMAS  LEGEND. 

I  wonder  i^iild  I  dare  to  trace 

A  legend  lately  told  to  me. 
But  when  the  time,  or  where  the  place. 

Remains  in  dim  obscurity. 

TwBS  near  the  merry  Christmas  time. 
Three  smiling  boystheir  father  sued 

To  grant  them,  ere  the  midnight  chime. 
The  gifts  would  suit  their  various  mood. 

"A  hobby-horse,  with  trappings  liplit." 
One  asked,  "  with  flowing  mane  and  tail, 
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Wilh  head  tinil  eyee  so  fierce  and  bright 

'Tn'ould  make  the  very  gaaer  qaail." 
"A  noiay  drum,"  another  clMmed; 

Twould  twt  the  very  houxe  astir, 
Delight  the  comrades  whom  he  named, 

"And  make  them  all  eo  happy,  Bir." 
The  fair-haired  child  of  genius  sought 

A  violin  of  sweetest  sound, 
Whoae  minstrelsy,  by  heaven  taught. 

Might  thrill  the  hearts  of  all  around. 
"Children,"  the  pale  mechanic  said, 

Sad  gazing  on  his  eager  boys, 
"  By  toil  I  scarce  can  earn  my  bread, 

How,  then,  obtain  sucli  costly  toys  ?  " 
"Father,  you  oft  have  told  us  how 

Jesus  came  down  on  Christmas  night 
To  bring  great  gifts,  and  nurely  now 

We  well  may  trust  Hie  love  and  mIgbL 
"Father,  the  Infant  Jesus,  He 

Can  give  us  all  we  want  or  ask  ; 
And,  as  He  loves  us,  it  will  be 

For  Him  a  very  easy  task. 
"Dear  father,  you  can  write  so  well. 

Just  write  for  us  a  little  line, 
And  all  we  want,  oh,  pray  do  tell 

To  Him— we  know  he  will  incline. 
"Tell  Him  how  good  we'll  strive  to  grow, 

And  learn  our  leasons  every  day, 
And  s^ek  our  duty  still  to  know, 

And  never,  never  cease  to  pray." 
The  father,  glad  their  wish  to  grant. 

As  he  had  little  to  bestow. 
Wrote  that  for  which  their  hearts  did  pam. 

And  cbeerfully  he  bade  tbem  go. 
But  oh,  what  joy.  what  hopes,  what  bliss, 

Hparkled  in  every  raptured  eyel 
In  humble  faith  ot>taimng  this. 

They  felt  their  happiness  was  nigh. 
But  how  to  post  it  posed  each  head. 

The  wind  was  blowing  fresh  and  high ; 
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"Tne  wind  will  take  it  ap,"  tbey  sud ; 
'■80  we  will  let  the  letter  flj-." 

They  ope'd  tlie  window ;  kneeling  down, 

They  gave  it  to  the  winiis  in  trust; 
Away  it  flew,  sb  thistle  down ; 

O'eijoyed,  they  ecarte  could  eat  their  cmst. 
Angels  watehed  o'er  them,  glad  to  see 

On  earth  euuh  simple  trust  and  love; 
Bore  the  rare  mewage  far  and  free. 

And  laid  it  at  the  tbrone  above. 

"  Hartba,  juitt  raise  the  window ;  see— 

What  i«  it  struggling  to  get  in? 
A  letter  by  wind-post,  dear  me ! 

To  keep  it  out  would  be  a  ein." 
The  baron's  daughter  took  the  same, 

And,  wondering,  read  it  o'er  and  o'er; 
Its  Iiitch  address,  the  way  it  came, 

Ite  earnest  faith  she  pondered  more. 

The  gentle  maiden,  marveling  still. 
Thanked  her  dear  Saviour  in  her  heart 

That  He  had  riiosen  her  to  Bll 
For  Him  on  earth  so  sweet  a  part. 

The  note  informed  her  where  they  dwelt 
(Cautious  that  no  mistake  might  come). 

And  she  rejoired  with  joy  heartfelt 
To  make  at  least  one  happy  home. 

"Twaa  Christ  mas  eve;  to  church  they  went. 
Assured  before  the  midnight  chimes 

The  things  they  asked  for  would  be  sent; 
Then,  oh,  what  happy,  joyful  times ! 

The  parents'  tender  hearts  were  sad 

To  think  the  blight  their  hopes  must  know. 
Why  should  not  mnn  be  ever  glad7 

Or  why  believe  his  God  so  slow7 
Returning  home  they  see  a  lifzbt 

From  every  window  sudden  gleam ; 
The  children  shouted  with  delight; 

Tb«  booae  on  &n,  the  parents  deetib 
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Tbey  ope'd  the  door ;  a  cheerfiit  heat 

Wanned  all ;  the  house  bad  lighted  been, 
And  on  the  table  such  rich  treat 

As  ne'er  before  their  eyee  had  seen. 
And  on  a  ehining  Christmas  tree, 

With  clustered  berriea,  brifcht  and  red, 
A  dram  and  viol  might  you  see, 

And  horw  with  military  tread. 
And  many  comforts  round  were  hung 

For  children,  home  and  parents  dear; 
Snrprise  and  wonder  chained  their  ton(cu«. 

Whose  joy  drew  forth  the  sudden  tear. 
But,  oh,  the  joyful,  eparkling  eyee ! 

And  oh,  the  full,  o'erdowing  hearts! 
Where  is  the  soul  that  would  not  priie 

The  joy  eucb  generouaoct  impartsT 

Whence  all  had  come  they  did  not  ask; 

TwBS  JesuBsent  them,  that  they  knew— 
Even  for  Him  an  easy  task 

To  keep  His  promiee  firm  and  true. 
Then  down  they  reverently  kneel 

To  thank  their  kind,  indulgent  Lord, 
Who  all  man's  sorrows  quick  doth  feel, 

And  ever  keepii  his  promised  word. 

Who  ask  in  faith  shall  still  receive 

Good  measure,  heaped  and  flowing  o'er, 
Bnt  let  no  doubt  your  souls  deceive; 

Tmst  God ;  ah,  trust  Him  ever  more. 
Needless  to  tell  their  happiness. 

Within  that  bumble  little  cot. 
Where  want  bad  been  ;  we  well  may  gaem 

The  joy  that  makes  it  all  forgot. 
The  baron's  daushter  from  without 

Peeped  in  to  see  the  joy  displayed ; 
And  higher  bliss  was  hers,  no  doubt, 

To  view  the  happiness  she  made. 
And  often  in  the  baron's  hall 

The  good  musician  went  to  play; 
Ind  peace  and  plenty  on  them  all 

Were  showered  from  that  CbriitEOM  t>»rl 
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THE  WAY  TO  FREEDOM.*— S.  Jenhie  Smith. 


ACT  1. 
S<'i(HE. — A  road  leading  to  an  archimy  on  whtVA  in  large  UOm  i* 

Iht  itirrd,  "  SOCIETY."     YmUh  enterg  in  loote,  fiowlng  TtAe 

of  vhiu  clieete-cloih.  f 

Youth  (tlrp)»ng  loknxrd  the  arekipay).    At  last  my  fondeet 

dreaniB  are  to  be  realised.    How  happy  I  shall  be 

Etiier  Witdom  in  robe  of  bright  red. 

Wisdom  {inlemtpling  YoiUk  and  laying  her  hand  im  her  ihout- 
der).  The  time  has  now  arrived,  fair  Youth,  when  you  are 
about  to  enter  the  merry-go-roand  of  life,  which  is,  in  com- 
mon parlant.'e,  called  Society.  I  have  come  to  offer  my  al^ 
tendance  and  advice.  Yon  will  meet  with  many  dangers  in 
tbie  new  pathway  ;  there  are  snares  lying  in  wait  that  you 
know  not  of,  enemies  to  ilra^  you  down  at  every  step,  hut 
if  yon  allow  me  to  accompany  you,  I  will  save  you  many  a 
grievoi]s  fall. 

YooTH.  I  have  always  held  you  in  respect,  dear  Wisdom, 
and  believed  that  some  time  I  should  journey  hand  in  hand 
with  you,  but  now  it  seema  I  am  rather  younfc  to  think  of 
having  you  for  a  companion.  Why  not  seek  an  older  one, 
and  leave  me  to  the  care  of  Pleasure,  Happiness  and  Mirth  ? 

Wis.  These  also  may  accompany  ue.  Wisdom  is  not 
always  (rrave,  dear  child,  fihe  merely  wishes  to  protect  you 
from  the  wilea  of  such  as  Levity,  Carelessness  and  Folly. 
My  society  will  not  tend  to  dampen  your  joy.  Have  you 
not  read  that  my  "  ways  are  waya  of  pleasantness,  and  all 
my  paths  are  peace  ?  " 

YouTB  {moving  toward  her).  Yes,  and  now  I  remember 
that  I  have  also  read,  "  Wisdom  Is  more  precious  than 
rubies."  So  if  I  still  may  1auf;h,  and  play,  and  sing,  I  shall, 
be  proud  to  have  you  for  a  companion.   Let  ws  start  at  once 

"•Writiin  eipTwlj  fc.r  tbfii  r-illccHon.  ~A  «ry  utiowHTa  rtllgioim  Asteb  bj 

tHfanndlnNo.  W  A1im>, '^olboPntiiwor  Ih«  Klnrt,"  in  No.  33. 

t  "Tnuth"  can  br  ivpnwnln<  hj  nbnj  ir  (onnd  pi*rsnibLe,  uid  Minat'  Chw 
kaUn  cu  b*  omlttfd  IT  On  tablwa  «!«:( ii  not  deilnd. 
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4ear  Wisdom,  for  t  long  to  see  that  portion  of  the  world 
regarding  whicli  I  h&ve  aa  yet  only  heard. 

Wis.  One  moment!  Before  we  ^o  1  would  have  yoa  de> 
cide  a  momentous  question.  In  that  world  to  which  your 
thoughts  are  fondly  turning,  there  are  two  great  leaders.  To 
one  of  these  you  must  oBer  your  allegianue. 

Youth.    And  may  I  not  be  friendly  toward  them  hoth? 

Wis.  Such  a  course  would  be  imitoseible.  They  are  in 
direct  opposition.  If  you  do  all  that  one  desires,  you  are  a 
sworn  enemy  of  the  other.  No  one  ean  serve  them  both. 
A  fierce  war  is  wagiiif;  even  now  between  the  two,  and  every 
member  of  society  must  stand  by  word  or  deed  on  one  side 
or  the  other. 

Youth.    Whatare  the  names  ofthese  mighty  leaders? 

Wis.    Temperance  and  Intemperance. 

Youth.  Ah !  I  know  them  both,  and  the  latter  I  despise. 
Did  you  think  I  would  be  seen  with  her?  Why,  Intemjier- 
ance  is  a  low,  degraded  creature,  closely  related  to  that  one 
tbey  call  Intoxication. 

Enter  Temperance,  robed  in  light  bhie,  and  pkdge  in  hand. 

Wis.  (jrldtiiy.)  Then  you  are  on  the  side  of  Temperance, 
and  will  join  the  many  thousands  to  fight  that  Inw  creature 
whom  yon  despise.  See,  Temperance  stands  beside  you,  and 
asks  yoa  to  sign  your  name  that  the  world  may  see  you  have 
enlisted  in  her  cause. 

Youth  t^eppin^  hack).  Oh !  -  [  had  not  thought  of  such  an 
action.  I  do  not  wish  to  bind  myself  by  a  promise— I  have 
no  deure  to  sign  away  my  liberty. 

Wu.  Ijberty  to  demoralize  yourself,  do  you  mean?  to 
help  debase  your  companions,  and  bring  shame,  terror,  and 
misery  to  those  who  love  you  ?  Yes,  wo  ask  you  to  sign 
away  a  liberty  like  that 

Youth.  But  surely  you  have  overdrawn  the  picture.  I 
do  not  mean  to  sink  so  low ;  t  merely  desire  to  go  out  into 
theworld  free  and  untramtneledliy  foolish  promises  or  vows. 

Tbupbrahcr.  Pau.<<e  ere  you  make  a  serious  mistake.  I 
do  not  take  away  your  liberty  ;  I  li^ave  you  free  to  live  the 
pure,  sweet  life  that  has  I>een  appointed  for  you.  I  keep 
yOD  from  becoming  a  slave  to  Intemperance.  Shell  bind 
700  down  so  strong  that  your  body,  your  mind,  your  booI, 
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will  belong  to  her.  See  [handing  her  the  poptr),  tlionsanda 
have  testified  their  willingoess  to  accept  the  freedom  I  here 
offer.  May  your  nam.3  be  added  to  the  list  of  mj  honored 
subjects? 

Youth  (loolnng  over  the  paper).  I  can  not  promiee  all  this. 
I  would  be  laughed  at,  a(K>rned,  insulted,  by  thoae  who  have 
been  my  friends.  They  would  say  I  rould  not  triutt  myeelf. 
Why  ehould  I  sign  now  when  I  have  lived  thus  far  without 
becoming  a  slave  to  In  tempera,  nee  7 

Temp.  Your  habits  grow  stronger  a«you  advance  in  life. 
Besides,  in  the  great  world  of  society  your  reHponsihilities 
become  greater,  auil  the  i^bance  of  influencing  otherB  by 
your  example  increosea  a  hundredfold.  Your  temptations, 
too,  multiply  when  you  mingle  more  with  your  felloW'Crea- 
tures.  You  must  either  decide  for  me  or  let  your  in- 
fioence go  to  support  theenemy  thatis  both  miueand  yours. 
BakT  Moderation  in  dart  robe. 

Youth.  And  ia  there  no  middle  course?  Must  I  bind 
myself  irrevocably  to  you,  or  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  one 
whom  I  detest? 

Moderation  {tupping  betuxen  Youth  and  Tcmpenince).  There 
u  a  middle  course.  Fair  Youth,  1  am  Moderation.  1  have 
come  to  save  the  world  from  the  wiles  of  fiinatical  Temper- 
ance advocates,  as  well  as  from  the  disgmce  following  those 
who  yield  to  Intemperance.  With  me  yOu  can  be  free. 
Make  no  promises,  wgn  no  pledges,  register  no  vows,  but 
enter  society  a  creature  of  liberty  who  knows  when  she  baa 
gone  far  enough  and  has  strength  of  her  own  to  atop  at  that 

White  die  i»  talking,  Itdemperance,  robed  in  black,  enlen  and 
lurke  in  the  bactgnnmd,  uTi»een  by  the  othert. 

Tbmp.  (imploringly.)  Do  not  be  deceived.  You  may  not 
have  the  strength  to  stop  at  a  safe  point  Huudreds,  ay, 
thousands  of  such  young  creatures  have  stood  just  where 
you  stand  towlay,  and  have  listened  to  those  false  words. 
Their  strength  failed  them,  and  the  desire  to  go  on  and  on 
kept  increasing  until  now  they  are  hopeless,  degraded  vic- 
tims of  that  vile  Intoxication, 

Youth,  But  I  cannot  believe  that  such  will  be  my  Atte. 
I  have  not  gone  into  danger  so  &r,  and  I  surely  will  con* 
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tlnue  to  avoid  it.  Tempeisnce,  you  have  my  reapect,  and  I 
wisli  you  well,  but  Moderation  aeema  twtter  suited  to  my 
tastes  and  indinatioiiB.  Come,  Wisdom,  we  will  go  with  her. 

WiB,  i  do  uotgo  in  winipany  with  Moderation.  There- 
fore j'ou  and  I  muat  part. 

YolTTH.    But  yon  have  promised  to  protect  me. 

Wis.  And  you  have  already  scorned  my  advice.  You 
are  leaving  me  for  Moderation,  who  ia  next-door  neighbor 
to  Intemperance.    With  such  a  companion  I  can  not  traivel. 

Mod.  (lating  Yoalh'i  hand  and  drawing  her  lomtrd  Ike  arch- 
vxiy.)  Come,  let  uh  hasten  on  our  way.  We  liave  no  tims  to 
listen  to  tbe  talk  of  fiinatics  such  as  these. 

Tbmp.     May  you  repent  your  course  ere  it  be  too  late. 

Wis.  Foolish  child,  when  you  feel  your  need  of  me,  re- 
turn.   I  shall  always  hear  an  earnest  call  for  osBistance. 

TABLKAU. 

Youth  and  Moderation  abovi  to  entrr  Societi/,  Inlenipfrance  tlmUh- 
iig  /oUttiBing,  Temperana  ajid  Wiidom  with  armi  ouMrdelud 
(Ui/in  hope  of  taving  the  victim. 

ACT  11. 

8cEHR. — On  the  other  tide  of  the  archway,    ifony  different  char- 
adert  diieovered,  tome  going  hither  and  Ihilher,  others  alanding 
and  eonverdng,  or  tiaing  apart  in  contempialive  altitude.    Ia- 
temperance  tn  eloie  pracimity  to  Moderation.     Wiadira  and 
Temperance  watching  Yovlh,  mho,  in  xnled  robe  and  looking 
very  tad,  Mandi  alone  at  if  in  deep  thought. 
Youth  {ttepjnng  fartDard).  Oh  I  the  misery,  the  diE^race, 
the  sorrow  of  a  life  like  this.    The  society  1  craved  does  not 
eatiHfy.      The  path  I  chose  seems  leading  ever  downward. 
Moderation,  who  promised  so  much  of  freedom  and  of  joy, 
is  only  guiding  me  on  to  ruin.    How  often  I  have  found 
myself  hand  in  hand  with  the  one  I  despised,  that  vile  In- 
tomperancel    Moderation  led  me  there  ins teai]  of  keeping 
me  away,  and  once  I  seemed  to  sleep,  and  then  1  awoke  to 
the  fact  that  1  was  in  close  companionship  with  Intoxica- 
tion.    Oh.thehorrorof  iti  and  yet  I  feel  that  I  cannot  es- 
cajw.    Moderation  is  always  near,  making  fair  promises,  and 
urging  me  on  my  course.    I  have  seen  her  Icsding  other  in- 
nocent vicUme  ^ong  the  same  path,  and  it  is  a  path  of  pov- 
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erty,  sometiaiee  even  starvation.  The  victims  are 
lirafa^ed  eiong,  and  they  in  tnm  drag  other  helpletts  victimB, 
BOmo  (if  whom  are  innocent  children.  Oh, for  the  help  of 
tVisduin  in  this  oriKis!  1  most  make  a  deeperate  eSbrt  to 
escape,  or  go  on  surely  to  destruction. 

Wis.  {advancing  and  taking  Yoiilli't  hand.)  Poor  child,  I  am 
here  in  answer  to  your  call. 

YouTB.    Wisdom,  I  beg  you  save  me  ere  it  be  too  late. 

Wis.  Have  no  fear.  If  you  trust  in  me,  nothing  can 
barm  you. 

Moo.  (lUpping  forward  and  tpeaking  teomfuUy.  Inlemper- 
atux kei!piiig  behind  her.)     I  see  you  are  ivillinf;  to  become  a 

Youth.  P^n  would  I  beconte  a  slave  to  that  gentle 
*  Kindly  mistress  whom  I  once  refused  to  hear.  Moderation, 
you  have  deceived  me.  You  havo  failed  to  keep  your  prom- 
ises. While  pretending  to  be  a  foe  to  Intemperance,  you 
are  secretly  helping  on  her  cause.  Even  now  she  is  hover- 
ing near  you.  My  eyes  have  been  opened  at  last  I  shall 
have  nothing  further  to  do  with  you.    Gol 

Mod.    I  suppose  you  will  now  sign  away  your  liberty. 

Youth.  Yes,  my  liberty  to  follow  to  the  di^race  to  whick 
you  would  lead,  if  I  have  not  made  the  decision  too  late. 

Tbmp.  (advancing  with  pledge  in  hand.)  Dearcliild,  it  is  not 
too  late.  Here,  add  your  name  tJi  the  many  who  have  en- 
listed in  the  cause  of  Right  against  the  Ktvatest  Wrong  that 
ever  was  known  to  exist  in  this  beautiful  world. 

Youth  (tigning).  Thus  I  rqjain  my  liberty! 
Moderalion  diitis  away,  foUowed  by  LOemperanee,  and  Youih,  it 

taiTOunded  by  a  number  of  girh  in  Hghl-hlae  robet,  who  sing 

one  or  tun>  ^ataae  of  a  temperance  ttmg  at  the  curtain  afme^ 

Saii*. 


HOW  WE  KILLED  THE  ROOSTER. 

Listen,  my  boy,  and  you  shall  know 
A  thine  that  hapjtened  a  long  time  ago, 
When  I  was  a  boy  not  as  large  as  you, 
And  the  youngest  of  all  the  children,  too. 
I  laufrh  even  now  oa  I  think  it  o'er, 
And  the  more  I  think  1  langh  the  more. 
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Twas  the  chillj'  eve  of  an  autumn  dar, 
We  were  all  in  the  kiu^en  cheery  and  gay ; 
The  firu  biirneii  bright  on  the  old  brick  heu-tli. 
And  itx  cheorful  light  gave  zeiit  to  our  mirth. 

M7  el-.Ier  Rister,  addre^ting  nic, 

"To-murrow'H  Tliank^iving,  you  know,"  said  sbst 

"  We  miwt  kill  the  chickeni>  lo-night,  you  see. 

Now  light  the  lantern  and  come  with  me; 

I  will  wriiiK  their  necks  until  they  are  dead, 

And  have  theui  all  dressed  ere  we  go  to  hed." 

80  the  hui;;e  old  lantern,  mode  of  tin, 
Punched  full  of  Iioica,  and  a  cainlle  within. 
Put  in  an  appearance  in  shorter  time 
Than  it  lakea  to  make  this  jingling  rhyme. 

We  starled  off,  and  the  way  I  led, 

For  a  raid  on  tlie  cbickena  under  the  shed. 

A  pile  of  roota  lilled  the  open  space, 

Thus  making  a  aplendid  roosting  place ; 

And  a  motley  tribe  of  domeatii;  fowta 

Sat  perched  there  as  grave  and  demure  as  owk. 

My  Bister,  unused  to  sighta  of  blood. 
And  pale  with  excitement,  trembling  stood ; 
But  summoning  courage,  she  laid  her  plana. 
And  seized  the  old  rooster  with  both  her  hand^ 
And  with  triumph  written  all  over  her  (ace. 
Her  victim  bore  to  the  open  space. 

Then  she  wrung  and  wrung  with  might  and  m^n, 
And  wrung  and  twisted,  and  wrung  a^ain. 
Till,  sure  that  the  spark  of  life  had  fled. 
She  threw  him  down  on  the  ground  for  dead. 

But  the  rooster  would  not  consent  to  die. 
And  be  made  up  into  c-hicken  pie, 
So  he  spmng  away  with  a  cackle  and  bound, 
Almost  as  soon  aa  be  touched  the  ground. 
And  hiding  away  from  the  candle'a  light, 
Escaped  the  slaughter  of  that  dark  night. 

My  sister,  thns  brought  to  a  sudden  stand. 
And  looking  at  what  she  helil  in  her  hand. 
Boon  saw  why  the  rooster  wafl  not  d^ad  — 
Kiehad  wrangoff  his  tail  instead  of  his  bead. 
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I  HA  vent:  much  RELIGI0N.-J.L.8a)Tr,D.a 
I  haven't  mvicb  religion;  least  not  enough  to  Bpare, 
Bat  when  I  corae  acroee  it,  I  know  the  thing  is  there ; 
A  thousand  kinds,  1  reckon,  and  all  of  tbem  the  best, 
Bnt  when  one  strikes  the  real  he  knows  it  from  the  naL 

When  a  fellow  gets  religion  it  turns  him  clear  about, 
Aad  makes  him  feel  within  just  like  he  acta  without; 
It  doesn't  make  one  perfect  nor  get  through  in  a  day, 
But  points  the  road  to  heaven  and  starts  him  on  the  wky. 

His  &ce  90  like  a  sermon,  his  hand  so  like  a  song. 
They  somehow  set  one  tbitiking  he  would  like  to  go  along; 
And  should  tlie  way  be  stony  and  things  look  rather  bloe 
He  never  Las  a  blessing  too  small  to  cut  in  two. 

He  isn't  in  a  hurry,  but  often  l«gs  befalnd 
That  be  may  lead  the  halting  or  help  along  the  blind  ; 
He  laugbs  when  one  is  happy  and  weepe  for  those  who  cry. 
And  always  gives  one  eredit  for  just  an  honest  try. 

And  should  a  fellow  stumble  or  fail  to  keep  the  pace, 
He  doesn't  think  him  sinful  nor  drive  hitn  from  tbe  race; 
But  ever  looking  upward,  forgets  tbe  things  below, 
It's  not  so  much  the  distance  aa  tbe  way  one  wants  to  ga 

He  believes  in  all  the  churches,  but  no  particular  one 
Has  got  the  only  patent  on  how  the  thing  is  done ; 
The  way  to  God  is  open  and  the  distance  never  more 
From  yonder  little  cabin  than  from  the  palaoe  door. 

He  don't  go  much  on  doctrine,  but  believes  the  Bible  true^ 
A  voice  that's  always  speaking  in  accents  old  and  new ; 
He  may  not  catch  the  meaning  nor  does  he  claim  to  know. 
One  better  have  less  knowledge  than  know  what  isn't  so. 

And  when  the  nights  are  dreary  and  the  clouds  trail  on  the 

ground, 
He  somehow  keeps  on  thinking  the  Lord  is  still  around; 
The  cup  to  drink  he  dreads  it,  this  cup  of  bitter  wine, 
Still  never  ceases  praying,  "Thy  will,  0  God,  be  mine." 
I  haven't  much  religion,  least  not  enough  to  spare. 
But  when  I  come  across  it  I  know  the  thing  is  there ; 
It  doesn't  make  one  perfect,  nor  get  through  in  a  day. 
Bat  points  the  road  to  heaven  and  starts  bim  on  the  wa> 
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PLATO  AND  DIOGENES.^IamksF.Gou. 

There  'b  a  story,  once  current,  anil  somelimes  etiU  told. 

In  spite  of  its  being  two  thoiuanil  years  old, 

OfPkto,  who  lived  in  a  vilUpe  in  Greece, 

And  a  crabbed  old  waft,  Mr.  DioiKnes. 

The  former  is  famed  to  have  been  wondrous  wisa 

With  a  fame  nifrh  as  famous  as  Mr.  Bill  Nye's. 

Tis  said  that  said  Plato  said  many  a  thint: 

Quite  fit  to  compare  with  our  poems  on  "  Spring," 

And  we  judge  from  the  place  that  hia  majesty  &tla^ 

His  pate  was  as  clossic'lly  hsirlew  as  Bill's. 

But  all  men  are  fools  withmit  an  exception ; 

And  Plato  himself  will  be  found  on  dissection 

To  &I1  sadly  short  of  his  fancied  perfection. 

This  is  proved  to  a  man  of  no  special  perception 

By  the  fact  that  our  hero  once  gave  a  reception ; 

A  splendid  affair  (in  a  general  way), 

Outdoing  in  splendors  modern  toim; 

A  "  roaring  success,"  'tis  bnt  jiistii-e  to  say. 

Our  host  called,  'tis  true,  not  the  "  halt  and  the  lame  "— 

We  excuse  him  since  all  at  the  first  summons  came. 

He  summoned,  in  fact,  whom  he  happened  to  please 

But  this  list  did  not  list  Mr.  Diof^enea. 

Now,  'twould  be  gross  injustice  to  say  that  the  latter 

Pelt  grieved  or  incensed  at  so  little  a  matter, 

Or.  that,  losing  his  temper,  he  swore  he  'd  been  slighted 

Because  to  the  party  he  wasn't  invited. 

Not  at  alt ;  for  he  smiled  and  remariced  to  his  wife, 

Quite  martyr-like,  "This  is  the  chance  of  my  life." 

Now,  the  time  has  arrived,  and  the  (rods  seem  to  frown 

On  the  revelry  witnesned  abroad  in  tlie  town. 

Fierce  Neptnne,  enraged,  piles  tlie  sea  on  the  beach, 

Old  Chaos  is  rampant  and  mingles  with  each  ; 

Behind  their  blai^k  battlements  over  the  town 

The  gods  arc  seen  huriinii  their  thunderbolts  down ; 

The  very  earth  trembles  tn  dread  an<l  slarin 

A.t  the  hideous  laugh  of  the  demons  of  storm, 

While  deep  mils  to  deep  and  the  caverns  down  under 

Respond  to  the  deep,  rumbling  jeera  of  the  thunder. 

Oh,  it  is  awful  to  witness  thus  hurled 

The  wrath  of  the  gods  at  this  silly  old  worldl 
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But  meanwhile  our  friends  with  no  Bmall  demonstnUoB 

Arrived  at  that  point  in  their  t»y  recreation 

Which  men  like  Diogeneu  call  disBipation. 

Tlie  thinic  that  least  bothered  our  Rueata  while  tugelner 

They  stayed,  we  miglit  elate,  waa  the  state  of  the  weather. 

But  tn  dwell  on  details  would  be  quite  asimpru  lent 

As  a  lecture  on  Kant  to  a  smart  college  stodent; 

In  short,  it  would  be  nothing  short  of  preeuniption — 

A  bint,  too,  that  some  one  is  lacking  in  guniption— 

To  dwelt  on  a  matter  which  was  no  exception. 

So  far  as  we  know,  from  a  modern  reception ; 

Unless  we  believe,  'tis  a  small  matter  though. 

That  Plato  discussed— 'twas  his  hobby,  you  know— 

The  soul's  immortality,  and  similar  t«pics ; 

Back-numbers  now  from  the  poles  to  the  tropica 

We  hasten  along,  then,  to  finish  our  rhyme; 

The  friends  of  our  Plato  are  "  having  a  time," 

When  all  of  a  sudden  a  bang  and  asplasLI 

No  warning  whatever,  but  in  with  a  crash 

Springe  a  man,— yea,  an  awkward,  plain  man  it  ta  pl^n. 

All  spattered  with  riiud  and  drenched  throtuih  with  therato. 

When  Plato  this  burly  phenomenon  Boes, 

"  Why,  bless  me,"  he  cries,  "  Mr.  Diogenes  1 " 

He  prayed  him  ts  stay  till  the  storm  had  passed  by 

And  spread  himself  out  on  the  sofa  to  dry. 

His  wagship,  however,  as  blunt  as  of  yore. 

Stood  pawing  and  scraping  hia  feet  on  the  floor. 

Our  friends  stood  astonished  to  see,  where  he  stood, 

The  carpet  disfigured  with  figures  of  mud. 

And  none  dared  molest  him,  though  strange  it  may  sound. 

But  stood  with  their  hands  in  their  pockets,  around. 

At  length,  when  the  Hoor  seemed  sufiiciently  black 

Our  model  of  industry  straiglitened  his  back 

And  said,  with  his  hands  each  at  rest  on  hia  side, 

"In  tkii  vxiy,  0  Plato,  1  tread  on  your  pridr." 

The  silence  that  fell  seemed  to  whisper  "For  sbamel 

Shame  on  thee,  0  Plato  I "  No  wretch  then  his  name 

Would  have  changed  for  the  noted  philosopher's  fam«. 

He  stood  there  in  silence  but  felt  not  disgrace 

And  looked  his  antagonist  full  in  the  face; 

The  Truth,  bis  at  all  times,  was  present  in  this, 

And  it  burned  in  Diogenes'  breast  with  a  hiss 

As  the  teacher  replied  with  a  meaning  divine, ' 

"  But  with  pride,  O  Diogenes,  gretUtr  than  mina." 
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The  tratb  like  a  bright  gleam  of  lightning  flashed  through 

The  mintls  of  the  (cueBle— of  DiogencH,  too. 

Thifi  maa  who  hail  poHed  as  th«  mecki^t  of  men, 

Who  iirca<:he(l  a«»iii8t  jiride  as  the  I'liiiitiK  of  em, 

Behold  hiinl  this  would-be  philantbropiHt!  how. 

The  garb  of  hypocrisy  torn  from  him  now. 

He  is  seen  tocoromit  the  same  sin  he  Limdeioaed, 

A  stranger  to  what  he  was  wont  to  coiiiinend. 

No  longer  so  sure  as  to  who  Is  the  hub 

Of  the  world,  let  us  hope,  he  returned  to  bis  tub. 

Now  liato  is  dead  and  all  of  liin  speciea, 

Bat  Btill  there  are  plenty  of  Diogeiieaes. 

The  Keverend  Diogenes  preaches  for  you 

And  Brother  Diogenes  sits  in  the  pew. 

You'll  find  them  in  otIi(«,  and. class-room,  and  store^ 

A  few  of  them  wealthy,  and  all  of  them  poorl 

You  know  Mr.  Toper,  that  wreck  of  a  man 

Whom  the  demon  of  Drink  seems  determined  to  damn ; 

The  poor,  cringing  menial !  Why  can  he  not  see 

That  the  slave  of  bis  passions  can  never  be  free! 

Yet  no  one  prates  more  ahont  freedom  than  he, 

Nor  stoutly  asserts,  whilst  his  own  shackles  ring, 

"  Why,  liberty,  sir,  is  a  glorious  thing  I  " 

There 's  Modelman,  too ;  I'm  sure  you  ne'er  saw 

A  greater  fonaUc  on  "  order  "  and  "  law." 

Hear  bim  lecture  on  crime  and  you'd  think  he's  a  si^nt ; 

Just  mention  a  murder — he's  certain  to  faint 

Yet  1  say  in  plain  words  that  the  man  is  a  thief, 

An  anarchint — yea,  of  hiwbreakere  the  chief— 

Who  stands  like  our  Modelman,  passive  and  dumb 

While  neighbors  and  brothers  are  mined  by  mm. 

Our  pastor,  the  Reverend  Boodle,  D.  D., 

Preached,  Sabbath,  from  Rxoihis,  xx  and  3; 

"  No  gods,"  says  the  Lord,  "  shall  men  have  before  me." 

In  simile,  metaphor,  climax  and  phrase 

He  smote  the  old  idols  ot  Mammon  and  Praise, — 

But  thoi^ht  as  he  saw  Jenkins  no<t  from  the  gallery, 

"The  time  is  now  ripe  for  increasing  my  salary." 

And  I  thought  (though  anch  thonghts  ke  had  doubtless  ab> 

borred) 
He  aspired  to  the  place  that  belonged  to  the  Lord, 
And  'twas  his  most  constant  ambition,  or  whim. 
That  Broadway  church-members  have  no  gotb  but  hun  / 
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"Tifl  »  pity,"  aaye one,  "eince  with  Diopenoa 
This  sin  diii  not  die,  lliat  Koine  <[rcadful  ilisease 
Which  he  sees  doeunot  eeizeall  tht^e  old  Pliarieee 
Bill  since  it  docs  not,  we  remark  that  llie  way  to 
Even  iiuilat«  Truth  in  to  jHireanate  Flaw. 
Be  wiser  than  he ;  and  if  thou  wouldst  preach 
'Gainat  the  failings  of  man  be  thon  fpiiltless  of  eact 

And  brother,  I  chai^  thee  to  fling  away  shams ; 
By  that  sin  hath  &Hen  Icings,  moguls  and  uhaoui; 
How  then  canst  thou  expect  by  it  to  win  ? 
Love  thyself  last;  purge  thine  own  self  from  sin; 
Remember  that  virtue'is  not  in  the  name. 
For  infamy  's  often  mistaken  for  &me. 
For  fame  that  is  infamy  truth  never  barter 
And  then  if  thou  fallest,  thou  follest  a  martyr. 


HOMELESS. 
Bhe  stood  in  the  tender  twilight, 

While  the  soft  wind  whispered  by, 
Homelees,  friendless  ai)d  weary, 

Under  the  evening  sky. 
The  scent  of  violets  was  wafted 

From  the  grassy  turf  at  her  feet, 
And  the  promise  of  coming  summer 

Made  all  things  wondrous  sweet. 

But  alone  she  stood  in  the  twih'^ht, 

With  the  dew  on  her  yellow  hair. 
Her  soft  eyes  dimmed  by  unshed  tears 

And  never  a  friend  (o  care ; 
And  never  a  roof  to  shelter  her. 

Or  a  kindly  word  is  said, 
Afl  from  door  t«  door  nhe  moves  along 

BcKiig  her  daily  bread. 

Ob,  think  of  her  in  yonr  cheerful  homes, 

When  the  twilight  shadows  come  t 
And  the  dear  ones  meet  round  the  bounteous  board 

In  the  safe  and  rjniet  home; 
Qive  her  a  kind  and  gentle  word, 

Yon  can  surely  spare  her  that; 
Bhe  may  come  to  your  door  at  any  time^ 

The  Homeless  Old  Tramp  Qit 
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THE  BANGS  FAMILY  TELL  A  STORY* 
Sam  Walter  Foes, 

ThiiMB  ba  (i>M  ■•■  niDiKdiicu*  sr,  witlidlghi  (daptHilon,  on  l»  uHdiaa 

Every  member  of  the  Bangs  fiiniily  always  tries  to 
help  every  other  member  of  the  family.  When  oDe 
meuiber  of  the  family  tries  to  t«ll  a  story  all  the  nther 
twelve  immediately  take  hold  and  tell  him  how  to  tell 
it.     ThU  mutual  helpfuincsd  is  very  buautiful. 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  that  story  about  mydogTowzerT" 
■aid  Bangs  to  me  one  day. 

"  No,  I  never  did,"  said  I,  "  let's  hear  iL" 

"  Welt,  about  the  middle  of  last  July,"  said  Baags — 

"  The  first  of  July,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Bangs. 

"  The  last  of  June,"  said  Archibald  Theodore  Bangs, 
the  oldest  boy  but  four. 

"  Nearer  the  first  of  August,"  said  Lucretia  Peuthesilea 
Bangs,  the  oldest  girl  but  five. 

"  Well,  call  it  Bomn  time  l>ctween  1812  and  the  present 
time,"  said  I,  "I  am  awfully  anxious  to  hear  the  story." 

"Well,  we  were  just  coming  home  from  church,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Bangs. 

"  From  the  circus,"  interrupted  Thaddeus  Washington 
Bangs,  the  youngest  boy  but  three. 

"From  the  camp-meetin',"  said  Rosie  Toddles,  next 
to  the  baby.    "  I  'member  it,  coz  I  tored  oiy  dress." 

"Warn't  comin'  home  at  all,"  ssid  Tom  Aristotle 
Bantis.     "We  were  just  startin'  out  for  the  bench." 

"  Well,  let  us  decide,"  said  I,  "  that  we  were  nil  some- 
where, we  can't  tell  just  where  exactly,  but  somewhere 
between  the  cradle  and  the  grave.  You've  no  idea  how 
anxious  I  am  to  hear  the  story.    Go  on,  Mr.  BangB." 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  BnnEts,  "  it  rained." 

"Snowed,"  said  Mrs.  Banus. 

"Hailed,"  said  Archibald  Theodore. 

"  Drizzled,"  said  the  twins  in  concert. 


oftb*  Aatbor. 
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"  Well,  I  am  willing  to  adioit,"  said  I,  "  that  it  rained, 
SQo wed,  hailed,  drizzled  uiid  that  we  hud  an  eaithiiuake, 
an  avalanche,  a  tornado  and  a  landslide  at  the  siime 
Ume.  I  will  admit  any  weather  from  the  freezing  tti  the 
boiling  point,  if  I  can  only  hear  that  story.  I  am  eaten 
up  with  curioeity.   Fleaacgo  on." 

"All  right,"  said  Mr.  Bangs,  "what  was  I  talking 
about?" 

"  Dunno,"  said  Thaddeus  Waehingtun. 

"  Dog,"  said  Risie  Toodles. 

"  Calf,"  said  Tom  Aristotle. 

"  Efalunt,"  said  Bobbie  Bangs. 

"Whale,"  said  the  twins. 

"Hadn't  begun  to  talk  at  all,"  said  Lucretia Penthe- 
■ilea. 

"Only  jest  beginned  to  'spute,'  "  said  Bobbie. 

"  It's  an  excellent  story,"  said  Bnngs.  "  You'd  split 
yourself  with  laughing  ;  but  I  can't  think  of  it  just  now." 

If  Bangs  shall  outliye  every  other  member  of  his 
own  family,  and  if  I  cao  have  an  interview  with  him  af- 
ter they  are  all  dead,  I  shall  some  day  hear  that  story. 
Sustained  by  this  serene  and  beautiful  hope  I  go  through 
life  each  day. 


LIFE'S  WEAVING.— Mi M,IB  Coi.roRi>. 
I  stood  in  gladness— for  life's  lii(rhest  joy 

Had  found  within  my  heart  its  resting-place; 
I  do  not  think  I  saw  or  fplt  save  this. 
That  I  was  sUnding  in  the  King's  own  graca : 
80  near  He  was  to  me, 
It  Bppmcd  that  I  could  see 
The  love  and  light  and  trlory  of  His  face. 

When,  as  I  waited,  lo !  the  King  bent  down, 

And  in  His  hand  I  looked  with  great  amaze— 
For  there  were  pailerns  more  than  I  could  count, 
Lying  toeether  in  confusing  maze — 

For  some  flashed  sparkling  bright, 
Anil  some  were  fair  and  white. 
While  some  lay  dark  and  sombre  'neath  my  giM. 
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He  bade  me  take  oae  then— and  eo  I  looked, 

And  cbo3e  one  from  His  hand  with  greatest  can ; 

I  coa]d  not  see  the  whole,  but  tb&t  one  glimpse 

Showed  me  it  was  eurpaaeing  rich  and  rare; 

And  then  I  heard  Him  say, 

"  Take  this,  my  child,  away, 

And  weave  for  me  one  that  ahall  be  aa  fair." 

And  so  I  went  awaf  to  work  for  Him ; 

Ah]  then  the  days  sped  gladly  by  for  mfr— 

Before  my  eyes  the  pattern  flashed  and  glowed, 

And  'neath  its  light  I  labored  patiently. 

"  He  will  be  glad,"  I  cried, 

The  while  1  toiled  in  pride, 

To  BM  how  like  His  own  my  work  shall  be. 

A  tittle  while  I  labored  gladly  on. 

And  then,  one  day,  I  held  my  work  no  mors, 
For  where  tbe  pattern  of  my  choice  had  been 
Lay  nothing  there  my  saddened  eyes  before; 
I  could  not  understand. 
Twos  at  the  King's  conimand. 
And  BO  I  tnmed  away  and  murmured  sore. 
But  while  I  waited,  grieving  sadly  then. 

Once  more  to  me  the  King  stood  very  near; 
Once  more  1  felt  Hie  tender,  loving  saze, 
And  knew  the  voice  that  whispered  in  my  ear, 
"  My  child,  'twas  for  thy  sake ;" 
No  answer  could  I  make ; 
But  all  at  once  the  way  grew  strangely  clear. 
He  has  not  given  me  my  work  again. 

And  yet  my  heart  is  growing  glad  and  free, 
Althotigh  He  only  lets  mc  labor  now 
On  aomething  with  a  form  I  cannot  see ; 
Bat  why  He  holds  it  so, 
I  do  not  care  tJi  know — 
Since  I  am  aare  it  is  the  beet  for  me. 

And  though  aometimee  I  wonder,  qaestioniog 

Whether  my  pattern  is  large  or  small. 
Or  whether  it  will  show  forth  dark  or  bright. 
When  for  my  flniahed  work  the  King  shall  oiU— 
1  twn  c^jptent  at  lant. 
With  doubt  and  fear  all  part. 
To  weave  in  gladness,  since  He  knoweth  alL 
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THE  PICNIC  AT  8ELINA.— Frank  L.  erinroii. 
That  piunic  at  Selina— it  covered  lota  o'  ground ; 
Thar  was  wiinmen,  men  an'  hoeses  from  fifty  miles  around, 
An'  fiddles  eqiieaked  an'  brogans  creaked  the  merriest  kind 

o'  BOng, 
An'  it  wae  "  Balance  to  yoar  partneral  "  an'"  Swing  1"  tha 

whole  day  long. 
Twae  a  powerful  eight  o'  pleasure  jes'  to  see  the  fellers  whirl 
Them  lovely  forms  in  calico  an'  swing  girl  after  girl. 
It  was  quite  intoxicating ;  you  could  hear  the  rafters  ring, 
Till  the  old  men  couldn't  stand  it  au'  cut  tlie  "  pigeon  wingl" 

The  old  time"doub1e8huffle"  made  the  dust  fly  from  their 
heels, 

An'  'twas  sich  a  jolly  scufHe  in  the  Old  Virginny  reels ; 

The  young  men  jes'  a-sweatin'  an'  the  rosy  gals  a-blowin' — 

But  they  didn't  mind  the  weather  while  they  kept  the  fid- 
dle goin' I 

"It's jolly!"  roared  the  rafters;  " It's painfidl "groaned  the 

floor; 
"It's  dusty  {"said  the  wimmen,  but  they  only  danced  the 

Ad'  the  young  men  called  it "  stavin',"  an'  I  think  that  they 

was  right. 
For  tbe  old  time  Georgia  "breakdown"  made  the  slara 

dance  with  delight  I 

All  day  the  fiddle's  music  was  ringin'  wild  an'  sweet ; 
The  colored  parson  rolled  it  ofl"  an'  kept  time  with  his  fee^ 
All  day — with  jes'  a  breathin'  spell  'long  'bout  the  time  o' 

The  dancers  kept  in  motion  an'  the  fiddle  kept  in  tune. 

That  picnic  at  Selina — it  aint  to  be  forgot. 
For  a  feller  felt  as  happy 's  if  he  owned  a  house  an  lot; 
And  when  I  think  about  tbem  gals  in  ribboned  calico, 
I  feel  likeeingin',  "Praise  the  Lord,  from  whom  all  blessiu's 
flow : " 

There'll  be  good  times  at  Setina  in  the  happy  dpys  to  be, 
But  never  any  times  tike  that  for  all  the  boys  an'  me ; 
For  the  memory  of  that  picnic— itil  live  a  hundred  years, 
An'  ni  feel  my  old  feel  shulHin'  when  I  climb  the  golden 
■t«ira.  — Atlanla  OtmlUutiori 
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SANTA  CLAUS  IN  SPITE  OP  HIMSELF.* 
RosBiTER  W.  Raymond. 

Arthur  and  the  rest  of  the  children  had  been  put  to 
bed  long  ago,  and  father  and  mother  aud  Aunt  Susan 
had  at  last  retired  also,  one  by  one,  uflcr  a  great  deal  of 
manoeuvring.  For  you  see,  each  of  them  wanted  to  be 
the  last  to  go,  in  order  to  put  a  final  touch  to  the  etock- 
ings  and  piles  of  presents,  ailer  the  others  had  departed. 
So  they  kept  hanging  nround  and  hanging  around,  until 
at  last  Aunt  Susan  broke  out : 

"  Now  what's  the  use  of  making  believe?  I  know 
you  two  have  got  a  present  for  me  that  you  don't  wish 
me  to  se«  till  morning — ble«  your  dear  hearts ! — and 
you  know  that  I've  got  a  trifle  for  you  that  you  mustn't 
Bee  till  morning.  But  we  can't  go  on  shassaying  about 
and  all  trying  to  be  left  behind  in  the  parlor.  Now, 
Jenny,  do  be  sensible,  and  go  to  bed.  You  look  tired 
to  death.  If  you've  got  a  lollypop  for  me,  dump  it  in 
the  comer  there  ;  and  I'll  not  peep." 

This  sensible  su^estion  of  Aunt  Sufutn's  led  to  a  gen- 
eral treaty  of  armed  neutrality.  Arthur's  father  turned 
his  &ce  to  the  wall,  while  the  two  ladies  arranged  a  pile 
of  mysterious  packages  in  one  comer;  then  ea^h  of  the 
ladies  in  turn  contemplated  the  hall  door  while  a  nist' 
ling  arrangement  of  presents  went  on  behind  her  ;  and 
finally  all  three  "  took  hold  of  hands  "  and  went  solemnly 
giggling  out  of  the  parlor,  with  their  eyes  bent  upon  the 
floor.  Then  there  was  some  laughter  on  the  stairs,  and 
a  shutting  of  bed-room  doors,  and  after  that,  silence. 

Of  the  four  children,  Arthur,  who  is  next  to  the 
youngest,  is  the  only  one  I  shall  mention  particularly  in 
my  story.  He  was  a  bright  little  boy,  who  had  just 
begun  to  go  to  school,  and  come  in  contact  with  the 
rough  side  of  the  world.     Like  many  children  brought 

•Tnken,  by  ptrail^on,  from  'ThB  Kan  In  Ihe  Moon,  and  Olliir  PenpTt^" 
«hlch  cDUtKlw  mviT  eiNlKnt  Bnrln  tor  nwllng  Unnd,  t  io  tlto  "Vm 
OboMi,"  ud  "  Bnn  HMitt,"  \ij  Uh  wim  Aulbor. 
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up  lU  a  loving  home-circle,  he  was  sensitive  and  timid ', 
that  is,  timid  about  some  things,  though  brave  enough  in 
others.  For  instance,  he  wasn't  afraid  of  the  dark,  or 
of  ghosts,  because  nobody  had  ever  stuffed  him  with 
wperstitioue  nonsense  on  such  subjects;  but  he  was  very 
much  shocked  and  frightened  by  the  rude  baj's  at  the 
school,  with  their  rough  plays  and  practical  jokes,  their 
ridicule  and  slang,  and  sometiiues  their  wicked  words. 
One  boy  especially  seemed  to  delight  in  tormenting 
him, — Bob  Manning,  a -hard-headed,  freckled,  active 
fellow,  who  wore  ragged  clothes,  and  tyrannized  over  all 
the  boys  that  were  well  dressed.  Bob's  father  was  a 
laborer,  who  had  had  "  bad  luck  "  in  life,  losing  firat  his 
little  savings,  then  his  wife,  and  finally  his  good  habits 
and  good  temper,  and  becoming  a  harsh,  reckless,  des- 
perate man — though  he  never  treated  Bob  to  anything 
worse  than  angry  words.  But  the  boy,  hearing  nothing 
at  home  but  complainta  of  poverty  and  envious,  savage 
talk  about  rich  people,  came  to  consider  all  such  people 
as  natural  enemies;  and  though  he  was  not  at  heart 
more  cruel  than  other  thoughtless  children,  he  eujoyed 
teasing  and  paining  his  schoolmates. 

The  day  before  Christmas,  Arthur  came  home  with  a 
sad  story  of  small  persecutions.  Bob  Manning  had  said  bis 
new  brass  buttons  were  "  looney,"  and  no  feller  would  wear 
such  buttons  as  them  ;  and  this  opinion  he  had  enforced 
by  slyly  cutting  off  a  couple  with  his  jack-knife,  and 
dropping  them  into  the  gutter.  Moreover  he  had  scrubbed 
Arthur's  face  with  snow,  because,  he  said,  his  raammy 
didn't  wash  him  enough ;  and  he  had  wiped  out  an 
elaborate  picture  of  a  locomotive  and  train  of  cara, 
which  Arthur  had  drawn  with  much  pains,  during  three 
recesses,  on  his  slate. 

"  Slates  is  all  nonsense,"  said  Bob ;  "  look  a'  me !  1 
aint  got  no  slate,  and  I  can  lick  any  feller  in  school." 

Arthur's  mother  was  highly  indignant,  and  said  it  wat 
a  shame  that  such  boys  should  be  allowed  to  come  ti 
•chool,  and  that  she  thought  her  boy  ought  to  be  takes 
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ftway.  But  his  &ther,  who  believed  in  the  public 
schools,  said :  "  My  dear,  it  is  good  for  the  boj  to  be 
knocked  about  a  little.  Of  couise  we  must  watch  that 
bis  principles  are  not  corrupted ;  but  I  have  too  much 
&ith  in  his  home-traiDing  to  be  afraid  of  that ;  and  really, 
I  think  that,  having  a  child  who  is  gentle  and  intelligent, 
and  will  not  lie,  nor  steal,  nor  swear,  it  is  our  duty  to 
eeud  him  where  hia  influence  will  reach  other  children. 
He  will  give  and  receive  benefit.  As  for  the  had  boys, 
unless  they  are  a  hundred  times  worse  tlian  anything  I 
have  heard  of  Boh  Mnuuing,  they  certainly  ougbt  to  go 
to  school.  It  is  a  good  sign  in  Bob  and  his  father  that 
the  youngsU-r  goes  so  regularly.  Depend  upon  it,  he 
may  make  a  good  citizen  yet.  in  short,  there  are  two 
classes  of  boys  wto  should  by  all  means  attend  the 
common  schools,  namely,  good  boys  and  bad  ones." 

Arthur's  mother  meditated  upon  these  remarks,  and 
although  she  was  not  iiilly  convinced,  resolved  to  make 
the  best  of  the  case.  So  she  had  a  long,  sweet  mother- 
talk  with  her  little  son,  in  which  she  roused  him  to  en* 
thusiasdc  pity  for  poor  Bob,  who  had  no  pleasant  home 
and  loving  friends.  "  Perhaps,"  said  she,  "  if  you  saw 
all  the  other  boys  provided  with  books  and  toys  and 
handsome  things,  while  you  were  obliged  to  go  without 
them,  you  too  would  be  envious  and  use  bitter  words — 
though  I  hope  not." 

"  Yes,"  said  A  rthur,  "  that's  just  what  George  Seeley 
said:  that  Bob  Manning  was  jealons  because  he  hadn't 
got  any  slate — and,  mother,  I  was  to  blame  just  a  little, 
because  when  my  picture  was  done,  I  held  it  up  and 
whispered  to  him,  didn't  he  wish  he  could  draw  like  that  T 
And  then  he  leaned  clear  over  and  rubbed  it  all  out! 

"  Poor  Bob ! "  said  the  mother,  and  waited  for  Ar- 
thur's thoughts ;  for  she  knew  the  secret,  that  the  good 
things  that  people  think  out  for  themselves  are  worth 
more,  a  thousand  times,  than  those  which  are  told  of 
by  others.  But  Arthur  said  not  a  word,  and  soon 
after  marched  off  to  bed,  only  inquiring  "about  what 
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time  8aDta  ClauB  would  come? " — a  quettt'oo  which  no 
one  was  ready  to  amwer. 

So  now  all  were  in  bed,  the  houee  was  still,  and  the 
parlor  was  dark,  except  for  the  light  that  came  from 
the  fireplace,  where  the  last  of  the  caunel-coal  burned 
yet,  flidcering  up  every  few  minutes  into  a  merry  blaze. 

It  must  have  been  at  least  an  hour  before  this  that 
Bob's  father,  going  sullenly  through  the  street,  had 
come  in  front  of  the  house.  Everything  combined  to 
make  him  more  angry  with  the  world  than  usual.  H« 
had  been  discharged  from  work  that  day,  because  there 
was  no  more  work  to  do ;  and  in  his  despair  be  had 
been  so  foolish  and  wicked  as  to  waste  in  drink  the  few 
shillings  be  had  laid  by,  to  give  his  boy, "  for  once  in  his 
life,  a  bit  of  a  Christmas."  He  wasn't  drunk,  but  he 
meant  to  be  so  nest  day ;  and  he  carried  a  jug  in  his 
hand  which  contained,  as  he  said  to  himself,  all  he  had 
got  in  the  world.  He  did  not  know  who  lived  in  Ar- 
thur's house;  but  the  lights  and  merry  voices  at- 
tracted him,  and  hiding  in  the  shadow  of  the  porch,  he 
peered  through  the  blinds,  and  saw  the  children,  after 
a  good-night  kiss  all  round,  go  off  to  bed. 

Then  he  saw  the  grown  fblks  displaying  and  arran^ 
iog  tlie  presents ;  he  saw  the  stockings  filled  and  labeled, 
and  "  hung  up  by  the  chimney  with  care  ; "  he  saw  the 
larger  presents,  beautiftil  books  and  toys  and  shining 
jewelry,  shown  about,  wrapped  up  again,  and  laid  away 
in  their  proper  beajw  ;  and  as  he  watched  everything 
with  absorbed  interest,  his  thoughts  grew  even  harder 
and  more  stem,  until  he  cursed  the  happy  people  who 
could  show  their  mutual  love  in  so  many  ways,  while  he 
and  his  boy  "  might  starve,  for  all  these  rich  folks  care." 
He  was  a  miserable  and  in  some  respects  a  bad  man; 
but  he  was  not  a  thief— not  yet;  only  he  had  let  into 
his  heart  the  evil  spirits  of  envy  and  covetouaness  and 
hat«,  out  of  which  comes  every  sin. 

After  all  was  quiet  in  the  house,  he  stood  for  a  long 
time  in  dark  meditation,  and  then  turned  to  go.  But  hit 
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toot  struck  the  jug,  which  he  had  set  dowD  by  bis  side ; 
and  the  jug  struck  the  loc^  uiuduw,  which  caniCj  like  ti 
a  door,  down  to  the  flour ;  and  the  window  flew  wide 
open.  Aiuid  the  bustle  of  Chriiitmas  pre{iaratiou  every- 
body must  have  forgotten  to  "  lock  up."  In  another  in- 
•tant  Bob's  father  was  id  the  parlor,  without  knowing 
exactly  why  he  bad  entered. 

Sinning  is  like  sliding  down  hill ;  at  first  you  go  alow, 
and  sometimes  have  to  push  the  sled  a  little  with  your 
rudder-leg ;  but  you  get  started,  and  go  faster  and  faster, 
till  at  last  you  cannot  stop  if  you  want  to.  Bob's  father 
bad  got  a  good  way  down  the  hill, and  now  be  heutated 
no  more,  but,  muttering  to  himself  that  his  boy  had  as 
good  a  right  to  some  of  these  flue  girocracks  as  anybody 
else,  he  stole  softly  to  the  fireplace  and  took  down  one 
of  the  stockings. 

But  he  did  not  hear  the  &I1  of  little  bare  feet  on  the 
stairs,  and  acrnes  the  carpeted  floor ;  and  a  terrible  tremor 
seized  upon  him  when  he  felt  a  gentle  pull  at  his  shaggy 
coat  Turning  in  fear,  he  saw  what  he  thought  must  be 
an  apparition.  There  stood  a  bright-faced  fellow  in  a 
white  nightgown,  holding  in  his  hands  a  little  tin  sav- 
ingft-bank.  The  fire  jumped  up  into  fresh  flame,  and 
threw  its  light  upon  the  gloomy  man  and  the  fair  child. 
"O  Santa  Clans!  "said  Arthur  eagerly,  "I'm  glad 
you've  come  I  I've  had  a  bard  time  to  keep  awake  for 
you ;  but  I  vmuld  do  it,  and  I  did.  You  got  in  easy,  I 
know,  for  I  fixed  the  window  for  you  when  nobody  was 
looking,  so  you  didn't  have  to  come  down  the  chimney. 
And  now  you  see  you  owe  me  a  fevor,  don't  you  T  You 
needn't  turn  away,  I  am  not  going  to  peek  at  the  stock- 
ings. We  know  what's  in  some  of  them,  though,  you 
and  me — don't  we?  Father  gave  you  that — you  know 
what — for  mother's  stocking,  hey !  And  the  rest  of  the 
things  are  all  right,  of  course.  But  that  isn't  what  I 
want  to  ask  you.  You  see  there 's  a  boy  around 
at  onr  school ;  he  hasn't  got  any  slate  or  anything, 
and  be  ieels  bad  about  it,  I  know.    He  behaves  awfhl 
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Bometimcs,  and  I  did  n't  like  him  a  bit;  but  I  meat 
to  like  faim,  if  he  will  let  me,  fur  he  uuly  behaves  bad 
because  he  feele  so,  jo\i  know.  I  didn't  think  of  that  at 
6iBt,  and  mother  pitied  him,  and  that  made  me  think. 
And  I've  got  ten  cents  left  in  my  Bavings-bank;  you 
juat  turn  it  upside  down  and  rattle  it,  and  they  will  come 
out  of  the  chimney — only  not  here,  for  it  makes  a  dread- 
ful racket  to  draw  money  out  of  my  BavingH-l>ank,  and 
we  might  wake  somebody.  Now,  Banta  Claua,  I  want 
you  to  take  thi?,  and  buy  a  elate — ten  cents  buys  a  bully 
slate  ;  and  there 's  a  man  in  Main  Street,  he  gives  a  slat«- 
pencil  to  boot — and  give  that  slate  to  him.  When  he 
has  got  a  Blat«  of  tne  own,  he  wont  rub  out  other  fellows' 
slates,  I  guess.  His  name  is  Bub  Manning  ;  don't  you 
make  any  mistake." 

All  this  time  Santa  Claus  said  nothing,  but  looked 
first  at  the  fire,  then  at  the  floor,  and  then  at  eager  Ai> 
tbur.  In  &ct,  if  he  had  wanted  ever  so  much  to  talk, 
he  couldn't  have  got  a  word  in  edgewise ;  for  Arthur's 
tongue  went  rottlicg  on,  as  young  folks'  tongues  are  apt 
to  do,  at  hours  when  they  ought  to  be  in  bed,  but  are  not. 
But  the  boy  expected  no  reply  ;  he  continued : 

"  You  wont  say  anything,  I  know  that.  Don't  I  know 
you  r  ways  ?  '  He  epoke  twt  a  tami,  but  went  straight  to 
his  work! '  But  you  can  nod,  can't  you  ?  Just  lay  your 
finger  aside  of  your  nose  and  give  a  nod,  and  I'll  know 
it 's  all  right." 

Santa  Olaua  deliberately  hung  up  the  stocking  he  had 
been  holding,  took  Arthur's  savings-bank  with  one  hand, 
laid  the  fingers  of  the  other  hand  by  his  nose  (in  a  most 
peculiar  manner,  I  must  say,  for  in  doing  it  he  rubbed 
his  knuckles  right  in  his  eye),  and  gave  three  decided 
nods.  Then  suddenly  looking  at  Arthur's  bare  feet,  he 
threw  both  arms  around  him,  carried  him  noiselessly 
across  the  parlor  carpet  and  the  cold  marble  floor  of  the 
Aall,  and  set  him  upon  the  stairs. 

"  Good-by,"  whispered  Arthur, "  dear  old  Santa  Claus  I 
You  're  not  so  funny,  nor  so  handsome  as  your  picture, 
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but  yon're  real  good;  anybody  can  see  that"  And 
away  he  Bcanipered  to  bed,  while  Bub's  father,  clutcbiDg 
the  Baringe-bank,  crept  back  through  the  parlor  and  out 
at  the  viudow,  aayiug  over  and  over  : 

"  'Anybody  can  see  that ! '  O  my  God,  my  God  ! " 
Next  moroiug  the  fragmeuta  of  a  broken  jug  were 
fbuud  OD  the  sidew&lk  in  front  of  the  houK.  When 
§chool  b^an  after  holidays,  a  sensation  was  produced 
by  Bob  Manuing,  who  jumped  on  a  fence-poet  during 
the  firat  recess,  and  announced  that  Arthur  was  the  bul- 
liest  boy  that  ever  lived,  and  if  anybody  didn't  think  so, 
he  would  like  to  see  that  person  for  a  minute  behind 
the  shed. 

These  circumstances  may  notamount  to  much  in  them- 
selves ;  but  I  fancy  they  were  the  beginnings  of  great 
good  that  wilt  result  from  Arthur's  interview  with  the 
man  who  became  Santa  Claus  in  spite  of  himself,  or 
rather  from  Arthur's  sympathy  and  generosity.  One 
swallow  doesn't  make  asummer;  but  when  the  swallows 
bf^in  to  come,  the  summer  is  not  iar. 


BROWN  BTOUT. 


A  brewer,  in  a  country  town, 

Had  got  a  monatroos  reputation. 
No  other  t>eer  than  his  went  down 

The  hosts  of  the  Hurrounding  station; 
Carving  his  name  upon  their  mugs. 

And  painting  it  on  every  shutter ; 

And  though  Mmo  envious  folks  would  n 
Hints,  that  its  flavor  came  from  drugs, 
Others  maintained  'twas  no  such  matter, 

But,  owing  to  his  monstrous  vat, — 

As  corpulent,  at  least,  as  that 
At  Heidelberg,  and  some  say  &tter. 

His  foreman  was  a  lusty  black. 

An  honest  fellow 
Bat  one  that  had  an  i^ly  knack 
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Of  tanting  6.imfilos,  as  he  brewed, 

Till  he  wati  Htui>elied  and  iiidlow. 
Ono  day,  in  tliu  tup-heavy  mood, 

Having  tu  <:n>HH  the  vat  aforesaid 
(Just  then  with  boiling  beer  supplied), 

O'ercome  vith  )^ddiiiew  and  quatins,  he 
Reeled— fell  in— and  notliinic  more  uaid, 
But  in  his  favorite  liquor  died. 

Like  Ctarenee  in  liis  butt  of  Malmsey, 
In  all  directionH  round  about, 

The  negro  absentee  was  souRht, 

But  as  no  human  noddle  tltouffht 
That  our  fat  black  wub  mude  broM'n  stont^ 

They  settled  that  the  ne^^  left 

The  place  for  debt,  or  crime,  or  theft 
Meanwhile,  tlie  beer  was  day  by  day 
Drawn  into  caskH  and  sent  away, 

Until  the  lees  flowed  thick  and  thicker, 
When,  lo!  ontstretulied  upon  the  ground, 
Once  more  their  niisfling  friend  they  found, 
■  As  they'd  oft  dune  before— in  liquor  1 
"See,"  cried  hie  moralizing  master, 

"  I  knew  the  fellow  always  drank  bard, 
And  prophesieil  Home  sad  iliuaster. 
His  fate  shouM  other  tipplers  Htrike. 
Poor  Mungo!  there  be  welters  like 

A  toast  at  bottom  of  a  taukaid  I " 
Next  mom,  a  publican  whose  tap 

Had  helped  to  drain  the  vat  so  dry, 
Not  having  heard  of  Ihe  mishap. 

Came  to  demand  a  fresh  supply ; 
Protesting  loudly  that  the  last 
All  previous  specimens  surpassed,— 
Possessing  a  much  richer  gusto. 
Than  formerly  it  ever  used  to; 
And  begring.  as  a  special  favor, 
More  of  exactly  the  same  flavor, 
"  Zonnds  I "  cried  the  brewer,  "  that'a  a  tub 

More  difficult  to  grant,  than  ask  I 
Host  glailly  would  I  give  the  smack 

Of  the  last  beer  to  the  ensuing ; 
But,  where  am  1  to  find  a  black 

To  be  boiled  dowp  at  every  brewing?" 
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NAME  YOUR  POISON.— Gbobgb  Sbnnott. 
Fill  high  your  bowl  with  Fuwl  Oil  I 

With  Tannin  lot  your  clips  be  c^rownod  I 
If  StrydiniH  itivai  relief  to  toil 

Let  ijtrychiiiii'ii  tctjnerouK  juice  abound! 
With  Oil  of  Vitriol  ciiol  your  broios, 

Or,  animated  atoDiit  brew, 
And  fill  your  arterieii,  liear'«  and  veins 

Witb  glue— and  Infusorial  (ilue  I 
Ah-h-h  !  frat;nint  fume  of  Creosote! 

BewitiihiiiK  bowl  of  I'ruKHiaii  Blue  I 
Wbo  would  not  cool  hie  parchinf;  throat 

With  your  bright  otfuprinfc,  Mountain  Dew? 
Stronicer  than  au);bt  that  wTecke<)  the  Aame 

Or  Hhook  the  mijfhty  brain  of  BuriiBl 
Surely,  you'll  set  our  headn  aflauie 

Whene'er  hia  festal  day  returns. 

Bring  on  the  beerl  freah  Copperas  foam, 

Witb  Alum  mixed  in  powder  fine! 
How  muld  my  foolish  fancy  roam 

In  search  of  whiter  froth  than  thine . 
Thine  Indian  berry's  essence,  spread 

Through  amber  wavelets,  sparkling  clear. 
Benumbs  dull  care,  strikes  feeling  dead. 

And  narcotixee  shame  and  fear  I 

Far  down  thy  bubbling  depths,  Champagne, 

Drowned  honor,  love  and  beauty  lie  1 
They  fought  the  unequal  fight  in  vain  t 

Shall  we,  then,  merely  drink  and  die? 
Sweet  Acetate  of  Lead  forbid! 

To  ev'ry  drink  add  pangs— and  tell 
What  lortnres  in  thy  IwRom  hid 

Anticipate  tlie  sticigs  of  bell  I 

Then  drink,  hoyn.'  Drink!    We  never  can 
Drink  younger,  and  we  never  will 

Be  men— or  anght  resembling  man- 
While  poisoners  liave  the  power  to  kill) 

Amen  I    From  frenzy's  screech  of  mirth 
To  maudlin  sorrow's  drunken  flow, 

Let's  rave  through  scenes  unmatched  on  earth. 
And  not  to  bo  sorpassed  below  I 
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JOHN  ALCOHOL. 
John  Alcohol,  my  foe,  John, 

When  we  wen  first  ocquunt, 
I'd  siller  iii  my  pockete,  John, 

Which  noo,  ye  ken,  I  want; 
I  spent  it  all  in  treating,  John, 

Because  I  loved  you  bo  ; 
But,  mark  ye,  how  yon've  treated  me, 

John  Alcohol,  my  foet 

John  Alcohol,  my  foe,  John, 

We've  been  over  lang  thegither, 
8ae  ye  maun  tak'  ae  road,  John, 

And  I  willtak  anither; 
For  we  maun  tumber  down,  John, 

ir  band  in  band  we  go ; 
And  I  shall  hae  the  bill  to  pay, 

John  Alcohol,  my  foe, 
John  Alwihol,  my  foe,  John; 

Ye've  bleared  out  a'  my  een, 
And  lighted  up  my  nose,  John, 

A  fiery  sign  atween  ] 
Hy  hands  wi'  palsy  shake,  John, 

My  locks  are  like  the  snow; 
Ye'li  surely  be  the  death  o'  me, 

John  Alcohol,  my  foe. 
John  Alcohol,  my  foe,  John, 

'Twafl  love  to  you,  I  ween, 
That  gart  me  rise  aae'  ear*  John, 

And  sit  sae  late  at  e'en ; 
The  best  o'  frien'a  maun  part,  John ; 

It  grieves  me  aair,  ye  know ; 
But  "  well  nae  mair  to  yon  town," 

John  Alcohol,  my  foe. 

John  Alcohol,  ray  foe,  John, 

Ye've  wrought  me  muckle  skaith; 
And  yet  to  part  wi'  you,  John, 

I  own  I'm  unco  laith  ; 
But  ril  join  the  temperance  ranks,  John, 

You  nee<l  na  Ray  me  no ; 
It's  better  late  than  ne'er  do  wed, 

John  Alcohol,  my  foe. 
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THE  STORY  OF  TWO  LITTLE  SHOES* 

Jeannib  Fendlkton  Ewino. 

They  BtAnil  on  his  dresBing-table,  with  the  thin(!B  that  are 

uext  Lis  heart; 
They  are  trim  and  light,  uf  eatin  wiiite,  and  their  heela  are 

high  and  emarti 
Hia  own  wife's  little  sUppers,  and  she  laughs  at  his  tender 
whim, 


For,  once  in  his  own  yoang  manhood,  he  went  to  a  aplendid 
ball, 

And  in  whiteH,andblueB,and  these  very  shoes,  she  entered, 
inoet  dear  of  alL 

Not  married  then— no,  bless  you  1  but  Ibe  season's  debu- 
tante. 

And  close  to  her  place  waa  the  wrinkled  face  of  her  terrible 
maiden  aant. 

The  fiddlee  shrieked  from  the  comer  their  notee  to  the 

rhythmic  whirl. 
And  before  he  knew  that  his  bhsa  was  trae,  he  had  waltxed 

with  that  sweet  young  girl. 
Up  on  the  walla  were  garlands;  crowds  surged  in  at  the 

door; 


Bnt  alas  for  the  youth  and  maiden  1    In  the  midst  of  their 

frolic  gay 
The  dreadful  aunt  began  to  haunt  wherever  the  two  would 

stray ; 
At  last  with  some  prim  excuses  she  drew  her  charge  awde. 
And  with  finger  raised,  while  her  black  eye«  bljued,  she 

thus  began  to  chide : 
"I  am  shocked  at  your  bold  behavior  1  yea,  loolc  at  me  If 

you  can ; 
Three  times  this  eve  as  I  do  believe,  you  have  danced  with 

that  same  youn^  mani 
Coma  home ! "    She  stalked  to  the  door-way ;  the  poor  girt 

followed  fast. 
And  her  tittle  shoe,  all  white  and  new,  fell  off  as  she  scam- 

pered  past  J 
"Twae  the  story  of  Cinderella  under  her  very  eyes. 
For  quick  an  a  flash,  that  youth  bo  resh  had  stooped  to  eelie 

the  prize. 

•WiIUhi  uiaiail;  for  Uili  OuUkUod. 
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Nobodj  saw ;  sbe  nodded,  though  her  frightened  lipa  were 

mute, 
While  under  her  gown,  from  her  auutie's  frown,  she  hid 

her  Hhoetees  foul] 

Well,  the  young  man's  joy  soon  vanished,  for  after  a  week 
Came  a  heavy  cross, — his  father's  loss  of  moat  of  his  earthly 
No  dames,  no  balls  for  our  hero ;  or  how  could  be  take  a 

When  a  figured  pi^  and  a  weekly  wage  seemed  all  that 
was  left  iu  life? 

But,  once  when  he  reached  his  oflice  he  found  a  tiny  note 

In  the  prettiest  hand,  in  the  whole  wide  land,  tliat  any 
woman  wrote; 

Itread,"Yon  may  call  this  evening;  tsliall  beat  home, 
1  kntTO'." 

And  he  went  that  night,  af^d  his  heart  was  light,  he  bad 
hungered  to  see  her  so. 

They  talked  of  the  famous  slippers;  of  the  one  that  he 
treOKUreil  still, 

And  she  told  the  f^te  of  its  little  mate,  how  it  looked  for- 
lorn and  ill. 

Suddenly, up  he  started;    "Ah  well  I   we  could  join  the 


Oh,  brave  and  bright  was  her  answer,  soothing  his  manly 
"  What  did  she  care,  with  enough  to  spare,  if  he  had  not 


MY  WIFE'S  HUSBAND.— CiiAs.  R.  Rislet.* 

IFnlllii  apratlfSor  Ub  CoOtdiom. 

I  made  up  my  mind  the  other  day  that  I  would  not 
be  bossed  around  by  my  wife  any  longer.  I  had  had 
enough  of  it.  So  when  I  arrived  home  I  called  out, 
"  Eleanor,"  and  she  stepped  out  of  the  kitchen  when 
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■he  was  bftking,  with  the  rolling-pin  in  her  hantl,  and 
answereil,  "  Well,  what  do  you  want  ? "  That  rather 
ata^ered  me  fur  a  moment,  but  I  recovered  myaelf  and 
aaid,  "  Mrs.  Bobineon,  I  want  you  to  distinctly  under- 
Btand  that  I  am  the  engineer  of  this  establish nient." 
"Oh,"  was  the  reply,  "you  are,  are  you  ?  Well,  I  want  you 
to  distinctly  understand  that  lam  the  boiler  that  is  liable 
to  blow  up  and  send  the  engineer  over  into  the  next  coun- 
ty. Do  you  hear  the  steam  escaping,  Mr,  R.  ? "  I  heard  it, 
and  meekly  inquired  if  there  wss  any  assistance  I  could 
render  in  the  kitchen  ?  She  set  me  frosting  a  loaf  of  cake. 

I  remember  the  first  loaf  of  cake  she  ever  made ;  it  was 
a  cold  day  id  winter  and  that  night  ahe  aet  it  outdoors 
to  be  frceted.     Ecouomy. 

I'll  relate  another  instance.  Last  Thanksgiving  sfae 
took  the  money  I  left  to  buy  a  turkey  with  and  bought 
a  new  bonnet.  Then  ahe  opened  the  bed-tick  and  took 
out  some  feathers  and  made  me  scatter  them  around  the 
yard.  She  said  she  wasn't  going  to  have  the  neighbore 
think  we  got  left. 

Just  before  election  a  man  came  around  canvass- 
ing for  votes.  He  stopped  at  our  house  and  my  wife 
went  to  the  door.  The  man  asked,  "  Is  the  boss  at  home?" 
She  answered,  "Yes  sir,  what  do  you  want  ?  "  The  man 
asked,  "  What '» the  political  complexion  of  the  house, 
Democrat  or  Republican  7"  "  Neither  one,"  said  my 
wife,  "I'm  a  home  ruler." 

Before  I  was  married  I  used  to  take  the  Phrenologieal 
Journal,  and  when  I  read  thh  advice,  "  In  choosing  a 
wife  be  governed  by  her  chin,"  I  acted  accordingly, 
and  I've  kept  on  being  governed  that  way  ever  since. 
For  instance,  just  after  we  wer«  married  and  were  &r- 
nishiog  the  house,  we  were  conaidering  the  kind  of  cai^ 
pets  we  should  have  for  the  parlor,  and  I  sug^^ested  Ax- 
minster.  But  she  wouldn't  have  it,  and  said,  "  It  was 
none  of  the  minister's  business."  So  she  settled  every- 
thing to  her  satiafkction  ;  she  hnng  the  room  with  pic- 
tures and  bric-a-brac,  and  placed  a  large  picture  of  her 
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hueband  on  the  topraoet  nail  and  then  aat  down  to 
admire  the  effect.  "  There,"  said  she,  "everything  ia 
lovely  ftod  the  goose  haogs  high  !  " 

There  le  a  book  ou  the  center-table  in  that  room, 
which  was  a  present  to  me  from  the  bachelor  club 
which  I  used  to  Iteloug  to.  It  breaks  me  all  up  every 
time  I  look  at  it.  The  book  is  entitled  "  Paradlee  LosL" 
I  never  go  into  that  room  now  except  when  I  am  obliged 
to.  Sometimes  wheu  my  wife  has  callers  she  makes  me 
go  in  there  and  sit.  Just  fur  the  looks  of  the  thing.  I  tried 
to  remonstrate  with  her  one  night.  Said  I,  "  Now  your 
friends  dou't  care  anything  aboutseeing  me ;  I'm  only  a 
plain  every-day  sort  of  fellow."  "  Yea,"  she  said, "  1  know 
you  're  a  vieak  specimeu  of  humanity,  why  don't  you 
have  a  mind  of  your  owe  ?"  "Well,"  I  said, "  I  really  don't 
need  any;  you're  always  ready  to  give  me  a  piece  of  yours." 

I  never  go  out  evenings  now,  unless  she  goes 
with  me.  I  haven't  been  out  alone  but  once  since  I 
was  married,  and  then  I  went  down  to  the  club.  I  got 
deeply  interested  in  a  game  of  whist,  and  was  shocked  to 
hear  Brown  say,  "  It 's  awfully  late,  Robinsun,  half-past 
one,  what'll  you  say  to  your  wife  when  you  get  home?" 
"  Oh ! "  I  said,  "  I  shant  say  much.  Good  morning, 
love,  or  something  of  that  sort.    She'll  say  the  rest." 

As  an  especial  mark  of  favor  to  me  she  had  agreed  to 
have  our  little  girl  called  Margery,  after  an  aunt  of  mine, 
but  she  changed  her  mind  a  while  ago,  and  said  she 
should  call  the  child  Ola.  I  tried  to  compromise  the 
matter  with  her.  I  said,  "Why  not  call  her  Ola-Mai^ 
gery?"  "Oh! "she  said, "that  sounds  too  much  like 
Oleomargarine,"  "  Well,  what  of  that,"  said  I,  "  we 
haven't  any  bid  her." 

THE  CRITICAL  MOMENT.— Thbeon  Browm. 
The  world  is  full  of  proob ;  on  every  side 
The  hazard  wins  that  juoips  with  time  and  tida 
Ho  need  of  sorrow's  stroke,  or  peril'tt  pangs. 
To  tell  bow  much  on  instant  action  hangs, 
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SlDce  even  life's  inferior  functions  catch 

Priies  of  proinptnete,  trophies  of  diep&tch, 

And  sport  ilself,  a  hundred  tiineH  &  day, 

Sampled  fruition  by  the  shortest  wav. 

Let  aome  disturbing  start  your  aensea  seise, 

Jost  in  the  ticklish  climas  of  n  sneeze; 

The  shock  dissolves  the  rising  thrill ;  in  vain 

Tour  noBtrjIs  tingle  with  delicious  pain ; 

Each  nerve  and  membrane,  strung  to  keen  emplojr. 

In  rage  collapses,  cheated  of  its  joy, 

And  your  breath,  gathered  for  one  glorious  leap, 

BureU  in  a  fiizling  splurge  that  makes  you  weep. 

Next  time  the  signal  by  your  nose  conveyed 

Foretells  the  small  catarrhal  cannonade, 

Yon  shut  your  eyes  to  nature  and  mankind, 

And  on  that  sneeze  concentrate  all  your  mind. 

Your  frame  expectant  quiveni  on  the  spring, 

Each  limb  and  organ  feels  the  ecstatic  sting ; 

Along  your  veins  hot,  prickly  lightnings  run, 

And  all  your  seven  eeneee,  armed  as  one. 

With  fierce,  fine  tension,  climb  and  stretch  and  straii 

To  touch  the  electric  button  in  the  brain. 

Then,  flashl  the  mimic  earthquake  gathered  there 

Explodes  with  boisterous  outcry  on  the  air. 

The  grand  convulsion  blows  the  duet  away 

From  every  comer  of  yonr  mortal  clay, 

Quickens  digestion,  shakes,  with  power  untold. 

From  spleen  and  midriff  every  reef  and  fold. 

Clears  the  clogged  channel  of  your  lungs,  and  sends 

The  glad  blooti  bounding  to  your  fingers'  ends. 

Another  blast  tlie  happy  work  completes, 

Again  your  tingling  nose  the  sign  repeatM ; 

Again  to  catch  the  pleasing  spasm  you  try, 

The  moment  romee  — you  snatch  it  "  on  the  fly," 

Rally  your  forces,  fire  a  whole  broadside. 

And  mourn  no  longer  for  the  sneeze  that  died. 

In  every  course,  from  purftoee  to  event. 

The  man  successful  is  the  man  intent. 

He,  from  the  human  tumult  hurrying  past. 

Rescues  his  chance,  and  holds  his  blessing  Ekst. 

His  weaker  brother,  timorous  and  remiss. 

Falters  half-hesrted,  dreading  that  or  this. 

And  conqners  nolliing,  for  his  every  plan 

Scares  at  the  pinch,  and  "  flashes  in  the  pan." 
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THE  MORTdlAGE  ON  TllK  FAKM. 
'Tie gone  at  last,  and  I  am  glad  ;  it  ttlayoii  a  fcarrul  while, 
And  when  tlie  world  was  ligbt  aiiU  gay,  1  could  not«ven 

It  Htocxi  before  me  like  a  giant,  outstretclied  ite  iron  arm ; 
No  matter  where  1  looked,  I  saw  the  mortage  on  the  farm. 


The  children  they  were  growing  up  and  they  were  smart 

To  Bome  bift  uollege  in  the  Kaat  we'd  sent  our  youngest,  Jim ; 
And  every  time  he  wrote  us,  at  the  bottom  of  his  screed 
Uelaebed  some  Latin  fol-de-rol  which  none  of  uh  could  read. 

The  girls  they  ran  to  musir,  and  lopuintinffiand  to  rhymes, 
They  said   the  house  was  out  of  style  and  far  behind  the 

They  suddenly  diskivered  that  it  didn't  keep  'm  warm — 
Another  step  of  course  towards  a  mortgage  on  the  Earm. 

We  look  a  cranky  notion,  Hannah  Jane  and  me  one  day. 
While  we  were  coming  home  from  town,  a-Ialking  alt  the 

Tbeoid  liouse  wusn't  big  enough  for  us,  although  for  yean 
Beneath  its  humble  roof  we'd  shared  each  other's  joys  and 

We  built  it  o'er  and  when 'twas  done,  I  wish  you  could  have 

It  was  a  most  tremendous  thing— I  really  didn't  mean  it; 
Why,  it  was  big  enough  to  hold  the  jieople  of  the  town, 
And  not  one  half  an  cosy  as  the  old  one  we  pulled  down. 

I  bought  a  fine  [lianner  and  it  shortoned  still  the  pile. 
But,  then,  it  pleased  the  children  and  they  banged  it  all  the 

No  matter  what  they  played  for  me,  their  music  hod  no 

charm. 
For  every  tune  said  plaiidy:  "Thare's  a  mortgage  on  the 

I  worked  from  morn  till  eve,  and  toiled  as  often  toils  the 
To  meet  that  gritily  interest;  I  tried  bard  lo  be  braver 
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And  oft  when  I  came  home  at  nigbt  with  tired  brain  and  ann. 
The  chickens  hung  their  heads,  they  felt   the  inortgago 

on  the  &nn. 
But  we  saved  a  penny  now  and  then,  we  laid  them  in  a  row, 
The  girls  tbey  played  the  same  old  tunes,  and  let  the  new 

ones  go; 
And  when  from  college  came  onr  Jim  with  laareb  on  his 

I  led  him  to  tbe  Btnmpy  field  and  put  him  to  the  plow. 
He  something  said  in  latin  which  I  didn't  understand. 
But  it  did  me  good  to  see  his  plow  torn  up  the  dewy  land ; 
And  wlien  tbe  year  had  ended  and  empty  were  the  cribs, 
Wefonnd  we'd  hit  the  mortgage,sir,ablow  between  the  ribs. 
T<Mlay  I  harnessed  up  tlie  team  and  tbunderedofftntown, 
And  in  the  the  lawyer's  sight  I  planked  tbe  last  br^ht  dollar 

down; 
And  when  I  trotted  up  the  lane,  a-feelinK  good  and  warm, 
The  old  red  rooster  crowed  his  beet :  "  No  mortgage  on  the 

Jkrm!" 
Ill  sleep  almighty  good  to-night,  the  best  for  many  a  day, 
Theskdetot)  that  haunted  us  has  passed  fore'er  away. 
Tbe  girls  can  play  the  brand  new  tunee  with  no  feareto 

alarm, 
And  Jim  can  go  to  Congress,  with  no  mortgage  on  tbe  Una  t 
— fbrm,  fW(J  and  liraide. 


THE  BRIGHTEST  GIFT. 

One  day  when  the  studies  were  over,  the  school-roaster 
took  from  his  desk  an  odd-looking  box  with  pictures  of ' 
birds  painted  upon  it.  He  called  the  boys  to  his  desk 
and  told  them  that  he  had  bought  each  of  them  a  little 
present  Then,  while  they  stood  around,  he  drew  out  of 
it  Boroe  white  and  pink  sheik  and  some  pretty  toys  which 
he  gave  to  thero  with  kind  and  pleasant  words. 

But  the  most  lovely  thing  of  all  was  a  little  statne  of 
an  angel.  She  stood  with  her  small,  white  hands  folded 
over  her  breast,  and  her  face  upHAed,  and  appeared  so 
iurand  bo  pure  that  the  children  gazed  at  her  with  eyes 
fiiU  of  joy.    Tbey  had  never  seen  anything  like  it. 

**  This  angel  is  too  lovely  to  be  given  to  any  child 
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who  H  not  good  and  trae  (^  heart  But  the  mm  wlw 
bringB  me  to-morrow  the  brighteet  thiog  on  earth  shall 
have  the  angel  for  bis  own." 

The  children  looked  at  each  other,  not  feeling  sure 
that  the;  underetood  the  master.  But  he  sud  no  more, 
and  they  went  hom& 

The  next  day,  after  the  leflsoOB  were  finished,  the  chil- 
dren gathered  around  the  master  to  show  him  wh&t  they 
had  brought.  Bomebad  picked  upsparklingstooea  by  the 
roadside ;  one  had  polished  a  small  piece  of  silver  until 
it  shone  like  a  mirror ;  another  had  brought  a  watch 
crystal  which  bis  &ther  had  given  him  ;  and  Henry,  the 
merchant's  son,  had  brought  a  bteastpin  with  a  stone 
set  in  its  centre  that  shone  like  a  diamond. 

"  Ah  1  mine  is  the  brightest ! "  cried  Henry. 

"But  where  is  little  Carl  f  "asked  Master  Lewis,  look- 
ing around.    "  We  cannot  dedde  unUI  Carl  brings  bis 


At  that  moment  littleCarl.the  baker's  only  son,  came 
running  into  the  room.  In  his  hands,  held  up  lovingly 
agsinat  his  neck,  was  a  enow-white  dove.  Some  red 
drops  upon  its  downy  breast  showed  that  it  had  been  hurt 

"  Oh,  master,"  cried  Carl,  "  I  was  looking  for  some- 
thing bright  when  I  came  upon  this  poor  dove.  Some 
cruel  boys  were  throwing  stones  at  it  and  I  caught  it  up 
and  ran  here.    Oh,  I  am  airaid  it  will  die !" 

Even  as  he  spoke  the  dove  closed  its  soft  eyes ;  it 
nestled  closer  to  Carl's  neck,  dropped  its  head,  and  died. 

Carl  sank  upon  his  knees  beside  the  master's  desk,  and 
from  his  eyes  there  fell  upon  the  poor  dove's  broken 
wing  two  tears,  large  and  bright. 

The  master  took  the  dead  bird  from  his  hands  and 
laid  it  tenderly  upon  his  desk.  Then  turning  to  the 
schoolboys,  he  said :  "  My  children,  there  is  no  brighter 
thing  on  earth  than  a  tender,  pitying  tear." 

"  Give  the  whit«  angel  to  Utile  Carl  1 "  cried  the  boys. 
"We  know  now  what  you  meant :  andhisofiering  ia  bet» 
ter  than  any  of  ours."  — Pretbytermi  Journal 
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THB  MEETIS'-HOUSE  IS  SPLIT.— I,odib  Emsbbhs." 

WriBmny^J"  lUi  ColUtliim. 

Fve  bin  a  member  moet  my  days,  an  I'm  not  a-tirin'  yit. 
Bat  I  never  tbou^bt  I'd  see  the  day  wbeu  the  meetin- 

bouse  'd  split ; 
I've  bin  aboard  the  "Old  Ship  Zion,"  a-eailln  witb  ber  crew. 
An'  now,  she's  run  agin  a  snag,  that's  cut  ber  "bull"  in  two. 
Ill  tell  yon  bow  'twas  brung  about— they  was  only  jist  a 

few, 
Bat  they  sed  they'd  have  to  split,  there  was  nutbin'  else 

to  do. 
Now,  ei  I  was  actin'  stewert,  I  went  around  last  nite 
To  'tend  a  'fishel  meetin'— things  bedn't  bin  goin'  rite. 
The  'fishel  board  filled  every  seet,  there  was  hardly  atandio' 

I'd  not  seen  secb  ontponrin'  sence, — well,  I  think,  last  June. 
They  bed  sum  stirrin'  meetin's  then,  a-dtscuBsin'  the  natnr' 

of  sin, 
And  'twas  thought  they'd  bev  to  split  the  church  to  git  that 

But  they  f^t  it  in,  an'  ever  aence  that  thing 's  bin  in  the 

They  've  hed  a  sight  of  trouble  with  Deacon  Brown,  the 

Well,  eK  I  was  goin'  to  say,  last  nite  the  'flshel  board,  with 

Got  so  hot  Uiey  called  fer  air,  an'  pulled  the  winders  down. 
That  ten-plate  stove  hed  no  tire  in,  and  only  thecandle  sconce 
Hed  a  little  flame,  hut  'twas  'mazin'  queer  how  hot  it  got  to 

The  preacher  didn't  git  there,  an'  Deacon  Brown,  sei  he : 
"This  meetin'-houae  hez  got  to  change,  to  hold  my  wife  an' 

An'  he  bronght  his  fist  down  on  the  stand,  till  it  cracked 

most  like  a  ^un. 
An'  stamped  his  foot  onto  the  floor,  most  like  it  weighed  a 

The  deacon  got  to  findin'  fait,  the  preacher  didn't  soot ; 
Nobody  knowed  jia  why  it  was  he  was  a-raisJn'  sich  dispute. 
But  there  was  a  little  widder  Jones,  who  tended  meetin's 

there. 
Who  always  sot  back  near  the  door,  not  bavin'  much  to 

wear, 
This  widder  had  a  darter,  I  s'poee  about  twenty-five. 
An'  the  preacher  bein'  single,  often  luk  her  out  to  drive, 

XtuHlBlm,"  "JuDtiudUi*  Wb>!a,"«tc.,  Id  iinT<oi»  XoBboK 
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I  goesB  the  jfonng  gal  loved  him,  leastwiee  ttiey  sed  ehe  did. 
Ad'  the  people  got  to  Ulkiii'— some  sed  't  should  t>e  forbid, 
I  don't  know  why,  'ceptin'it  was  they  sed  the  gal  was  poor, 
She  bed  no  social  standin',  and  her  peopln  was  obscare. 
Twoaldn't  do  fer  the  preacher  to  marry  her,  if  he  did,  he'd 

hev  to  go; 
An'Is'pose  tEat'ejiB  wbyDeaoon  Brown  went ona-ravia'so. 


Why'Bumtinies  eight  or  ten,  to  once,  werstandin'on  the  floor. 
You  couldn't  understand  a  word  what  they  wer  talLin' about. 
Sum  was  a-laffin',  sum  shed  teers,  an'  sum  wer  in  a  pout. 
A  brother,  speakin'  a  leetle  loud,  sei  he,  "We  wont  be  druv," 
An'jist  ez  hesedit,  I  can't  tell  bow,  they  opeot  that  ten- 
plate  stove. 
I  Bpoee  the  jarria'  loosed  the  pipe,  an'  when  it  tambled  down 
It  spattered  a  lot  of  chimbLey  sat,  rite  over  Deacon  Brown. 
Bnt  Cbeerman  Johnsing  pausin'  awhile,  till  things  were 

gethered  in — 
It  gir  em  a  chance  to  git  their  breth,  an'  tbey  etatted  off 

agin. 
I  did  beer  Cbeerman  Jobnang  say— "All  opposed,  say  I," 
An'  every  man,  I  think,  sed  No  I  ez  loud  as  be  could  cry. 
Then  tbe  cheerman  aed  that  settled  it,  the  motion  'b  got  to  go. 
But  wot  the  motion  was  that  won,  even  the  cbeerman  didn't 

Bnt  Squire  Brown  got  in  a  word,  his  cheeks  begun  to  swell : 
"Tell  me,"sez  he,  "that  motion  please,"  an'  there  wasn't 

one  could  tell. 
An*  so  they  kep'  a-wrangUn'  on  till  tbe  midnight  bell  bed 

bit. 


Twas  late  when  I  got  home  that  nite,— the  folks  wer  most 

ondone, 
Hy  wife  wus  a-weepin'  herself  to  death  because  1  hedn't 

cum, 
8es  I  to  her :  "  Mirandy  deer,  weep  not,  I'm  livin  yit ; 
That  'flsbel  board    has    settled  it— the  meetin'-hotue  is 

split." 
Mirandy  wiped  her  weepin'  eye,  hut  didn't  know  what  to 

think, 
She  dreamed  all  nite  the  sun  hed  split,  an'  she  didn't  sleep 

She  saw  the  New  Jerusalem,  the  gates  were  split  in  two, 
An'  the  sea  of  Glass,  'afore  the  throne,  bed  a  crack  a-nm- 
nin  through, 
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The  Golden  ITarpe  and  the  Giitterin'  Crowna,  wer  a-^littio' 

all  aronnd — 
An' she  didn't  ronee  till  the  old  cracked  bell  giv  its  early 

Well,  in  a  day  or  bo  the  nuso  leeked  out  an'  the  people  ttot 

the  word ; 
There  wus  a  flurry  amot^  'em,  I  t«ll  yon,  the  ineetin'-bouBe 

was  Htirred. 
The  preacher  r<>ad  a  notice  for  the  meetin'  folks  to  meet, 
An'  that  nite  when  the  peeple  gethered  there  wasn't  a  va- 
cant eeet; 
But  they  wua  mostly  poor  folks,  not  many  upper-ten, 
3m'  tote  an'  lolsof  Biatem  but  mighty  few  of  the  men, 
An'  when  the  preacher  told  'em  he  was  goin'  to  say  "Good- 

hye," 
Them  siatem  got  their  hankcherB  ont,  and  all  begun  to 

But  Deacon  Brown  wuBa-settin'bock.he  didnt  weep  a  bit; 
He  stood  rite  np,  "  Brethring,"  aez  he,  "  thia  meetin'-hooae 

is  aplit." 
"  I  say,"  sez  he,  "it's  split  I  it's  split !  it  can't  be  ment  no  mom 
Yer  mite  ei  well  hang  out  yer  crape  on  the  latch  of  that 

old  door." 
An'  I  gneaeit  noe,  fer  Brown  went  out,  three  otbeiB  went 

An'  only  the  common  folks  wus  left.a-sayin'  "Whatll  wedo?" 
Brown  started  another  meetiii'-house,  a  grander  one,I  'spect. 
An'  called  it— well,  I  jis  forgit,  anyhow,   'twas  another 

'Bout  the  old  mettm-houtef  you  say;  well,  the     preacher 

changed  bis  mind. 
He  didn't  go ;  the  wimmin  pled,  the  old  folks  stayed  behind ; 
That  gal  stayed  too,  no  wonder,  fer  he  was  oncommon 

smart, 
An'  everybody  seen  to  once,  they  didn't  want  to  part. 
Soon 't  got  oat,  BO  the  wimmin  Bed,  for  they  both  went  to 

An'  bought  a  lot  of  hotttol-goods  an'  she  her  weddin'  fovrn. 
An'  BO  at  last  when  things  got  quiet,  the  preacher  an'  her 

An' spite  of  the  splittin*  in  the  church  the  meetin'swent 

iJiead. 
But  peeple  seil  'twas  dretful~-a  livin,  bumin  shame 
To  split  the  meetin'-bonae  that  way— an'  Brown  he  wus  to 

blame; 
But  if  yon  ask  'em  what  it  was  that  made  'em  aplit  up  bo, 
Tlieyll  git  a  cooghtn'  spell  an'  say,  "  Nobody  aeema  to  know," 
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LITTLE  MISS  TROT.— Ebcn  E.  Rexfobix. 
I  wish  you  could  see  her,  our  little  Mi§a  Trot  I 
Do  yuu  think  her  a  woman  ?  Well,  sir,  she  is  not. 
8h«'B  only  a  chubby,  fat,  bright  two-year-old, 
[soar  little  Miss  Trot,  and  her  hair's  bright  as  {{old; 
Her  eyes  hlue  as  paosies ;  her  month  like  a  rose 
When  only  half  opened ;  and  nuik  chubby  toes. 

We  call  her  Miss  Trot,  because,  ten  times  a  day, 

She  coaxes  her  ''dranpa"  to  tiot  her  away 

On  his  knee,  to  old  ''Banbury,  after  some  cake," 

And,  good  frraciotts!  the  racket  that  grandpa  will  makc^ 
As  he  gallope  away,  though  he  stays  in  his  chair ; 
But  it  'b  all  one  to  Trot— if  the  fun  's  only  there. 

Somehow  she  and  "dranpa"  are  very  close  friends ; 

He  rocks  her  to  sleep,  and  her  dolly  he  tends. 

And  tells  her  the  story  of  "Little  Bo-Peep," 

And  the  time  that  he  had  when  he  lost  his  pet  sheep; 

And  she  says  when  we  ask  her  "  Whose  baby  is  this?" 

"Me's  dranpa's  own  baby ;  'ou  knows  'at  I  is." 

She  gets  into  mischief,  and  mamma  wilt  say 

"  My  baby  is  naughty  to  act  in  this  way." 

Then  Trot  trols  away  to  her  grandfather's  chair, 

And  thinks  she'sall  right  when  she  takes  refuge  there; 

And  grandpa  will  say  that  his  baby  is  good, 

And  wouldn't  do  mischief,  ht  knows,  if  the  oovidt 

Such  a  wee  cunning  thing  1  yon  should  hear  her  at  night— 
When  she  gets  ou  her  little,  long  nightgown  of  white. 
As  she  kneels  by  the  chair  where  her  grandfather  ut«. 
And  says  her  short  prayer,  ere  to  slumber  she  flits. 
Then  she  kisses  us  all,  and  she  whispers  "  Dood-uight ;" 
And  cuddles  away  'neath  the  coverlets  white. 
And  swift  to  her  eyelids  the  drowsy  dreams  creep. 
And  in  two  little  minntes  Misa  Trot 's  sound  asleep. 


AN  UNEQUAL  PARTNERS HIP.-Louibb  a  tTPHUi. 

Two  little  urchins  started  out 
To  tramp  the  streets  and  lanes  about 
In  search  of  rags,  bones,  coal  or  wood, 
But  taught  to  seek  their  needed  food 
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Bj  Bhanning  all  the  grocer;  stores 
Aod  rapping  at  the  basement  doora. 
60,  armed  with  basket  and  with  bag, 
They,  lest  their  trade  should  Hometimea  dit^ 
Agreed  to  share,  if  either  found 
A  nice  "  tit-bit"  in  all  their  round, — 
A  precious  morsel  of  meat  or  cake, 
Fmit,  tart  or  pie,— to  "  give  or  take." 
Now  lucky  Jimmy  soon  espied 
'  A  rosy  apple,  and  sought  to  hide 
From  Ills  companion's  greedy  ey«8 
His  unexpected,  luscious  prize; 
But  following  his  mother  Eve, 
Who,  with  an  apple  first  deceived, 
Took  still  another  road  to  crime, 
The  fruit  concealing  fora  time ; 
She  shared  with  Adam  the  tempting  finit, 
He  Boi^bt  bis  palate  alont  to  suit ! 
Now,  wary  Tom,  made  keen  and  bold 
By  years  of  strife  with  want  and  cold, 
Bead  in  his  comrade's  spnrkling  eyes 
Foeseasion  of  aome  valued  prize. 
And  claimed  hia  share  by  contract  righ^ 
Else,  trooi  hia  size,  by  right  of  might. 
Jim  passed  the  apple,  while  Tom  agreed 
To  take  a  bite,  and  stick  to  creed 
Of  "give  and  take;"  he  opened  wide 
GapscionsjawB,  and  lol  inside 
The  apple  popped  1    Poor  little  Jim 
Saw  but  a  morsel  left  for  him ; 
"Beeherel"  exclaimed  the  luckless  wight, 
"You've  taken  the  api^  and  left  the  bilet" 


TRUE  CONTENTMENT— HmaY  a  Kmn. 

■OiH,lMn«l  Jabu  Flitchir.khadfaranddllclMr, 
Altbuafb  h*  vu  luor  dldo'l  want  to  be  ricbari 

Bj  Iba  tiirtDBMs  habit  nf  biltiK  a>Dt«Dt<d." 

This  sounds  very  wise  in  a.  galloping  reading. 
And  yet  some  revision  I  think  itia  needing; 
^e  man  that  ia  fmar  ari<l  don't  want  to  be  richer 
la  surely  not  fit  for  much  more  than  a  ditcher. 
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Whenever  we  rat  in  our  present  condition 

Our  life  will  result  in  but  little  fruition. 

Tia  well,  to  be  sure,  that  we  should  not  be  fretting 

When  doing  our  bc«t  in  our  striving  and  getting; 

But  striving  and  getting  m  always  a.  merit 

When  done  iu  acrord  with  the  light  of  the  epirit; 

Aspiring  to  things  now  beyond  and  above  us 

Bo  widens  the  soul  that  the  angels  must  love  ns; 

For  what  is  this  earth  but  a  place  for  subliming, 

Thifl  life  but  a  summitlesa  mountain  for  climbing? 

If  we  find  ourselves  poor  let  us  strive  for  true  ricbel. 

And  climb  till  we  get  ourselves  out  of  the  ditches. 

Contentment  is  good  when  it  keepn  us  from  worry. 

And  action  mi^uided  by  profitless  hurry; 

Bat  the  world  had  stood  still  if  the  race  had  consented 

To  want  very  little,  and  so  be  contented. 

"Wild  honey  and  locusts"  we  still  would  he  sharing, 

The  fig  leaves  of  Adam  we  still  would  be  wearing; 

In  caverns,  and  hovels,  in  forests  primeval. 

We  still  would  be  nursing  our  customs  of  evil. 

True  men  are  not  formed  in  so  simple  a  fashion. 

Their  souls  are  propelled  by  a  mastering  pasdoa 

To  strive  to  attain  to  their  hight«Bt  ideal — 

Which  stretches  beyond  as  they  make  it  the  real. 

They  think  nifthing  good  that  may  yet  be  made  better. 

That  man  to  his  Maker  is  ever  a  debtor, 

That  his  (alenta  are  loaned  on  the  special  condition. 

To  use  in  an'Ord  with  his  noblest  ambition; 

Inviting  him  upward  in  earnest  endeavor, 

And  keepinghisspiritunsatcd  forever; 

Increasing  his  outward  and  inward  resources; 

Awaking  in  nature  her  slumbering  forces. 

Oh !  spirit  unresting,  content  but  in  knowing 

That  day  after  day  we  are  gaining  and  growing, 

Discloaiag  new  lields  for  ennobling  employment; 

Revealing  new  sources  of  human  enjoyment ; 

Enlarging  our  living  within  and  without  us, 

And  bringing  the  blessings  of  comfort  about  us : 

By  feeding  the  soul  on  its  vision  of  beauty; 

By  nerving  the  hand  for  itn  missions  of  duty ; 

Thus  lifting  ns  up  to  the  plane  of  high  living. 

Of  liberal  uHing  and  generous  giving. 

And'tiscleartomy  mind  that  such  men  as  John  Fletchei 

Would  be  better  men  did  they  strive  to  be  richer. 
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Kuli,  Iha  bullir,  who  li  rn>m  "Huld  Blailud,"  ud  sba  help*  aDuucliniilj 
Oamw,  ftpall»iun.  who  Uimtant  IhoH  to  vham  Iba  Jaovla  an  dstlnrad. 


Mdlli.  Cuiihi  di  KiviLLic,  who  tTantult;  dallnn  henair,  u  th*  (reolut 
JM*],  U  the  0D<  «bo  took  tli«  othgn. 

iDMiRioira  u  Tn  OommK    Oarmi  In  itrset  dn>B  with  fait  ud  ishkL 


•Mh(  Md  k>D|  biilr.   ifanv.ltnir,  orvmDIIdnH. 

BcKNB.— Breai^atf  room.     Tntfe  «;i(h  dwAa.     Harry  dearinf 

table.    Ecuel  at  Uft  uith  jnetun  on  it ;  palette  and  bnuha  on 

cAotr.     Windoui,  right. 

Habbt  {laughing).  Haa  Hi  ham  a  Hinglisliman  this  hU  the 
bloomia'cBt  miua  Hi  hever  see.  Saya  Mr.  Roly  Heveraon, 
MfB  'e,  "  'Arry,  the  Freach  crank's  a-comin'  this  momin 
with  the  jewels  hof  my  haunt,  and  'e  wont  deliver  'em 
hnnlesB 'e  sees 'er  hin  puason,  and  Bhe'e  way  hoff  somewhere 
hin  space  and  cawn't  be  wired."  My  heyee !  'ere  they  are. 
Snier,  fcft,  Vm  Sehiantitopf.  imoking  pipe ;  and  Everton  irfto 
ha*  open  letter.     Harry  teep*  biuy  at  table. 

ETKBflOH.  Gtwiav,  it's  foolery.  My  aunt's  diamondsshall 
not  go  back  to  Paris.    It 's  rank  foolery,  I  tell  yon. 

Von  BcBWAErrxKopp.  1  knowsli<Idle  der  Englander  tongtw. 
Fooleryl  Yah  !  Das  au^espislt.    Yah  I 

Eyaa.    They  arc  jewels  left  mv  Annt  Jane  by  her  consln 


Dllln  la  pU». 
UN,  ■•■  J  t-r  CM 
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who  roamed  M.  de  RavilUc's  brother,  and  who  died  and 
left  De  RaviUac  her  esecator.  He' says  he  will  oaly  deliver 
the  jewels  to  my  aunt  in  person. 

Vos  8.  I  knows  BO  liddlederEnglander  tongue.  Shewcls? 
CJot  Aiint  Chane  vonce  1  Y&h  I 

Evas.  He  Bays  he  has  written  nine  times  to  my  aunt  and 
received  no  reply.  Tbia  last  note  was  open  and  left  with 
Harry  last  night.  He  is  coming  this  morning  and  will  take 
the  jewels  back  to  Paris  with  him  to-morrow  if  lie  dues  not 
hand  them  to  my  aunt  in  person. 

VoM  8.  Shood  der  Frenchmans.  We  licks  him  von  der 
Franco-PniaBian  war.    Yah  I  We  ahood  him.    Yah, 

EvsB.  I  might  have  him  arrested,  bat  that  would  make 
gossip,  and  my  Annt  Jane  hates  gossip. 

Vo:«  8.    Uiid  she  a  vomans  1  Nein,  womans  is  au^respielt. 

Evan.  Not  every  woman,  Gustav.  Bemember  the  little 
charmer  S  saw  in  the  picture  g^lery  in  Berlin? 

VoK  S.  (Tnd  you  brings  me  all  der  vay  vor  America  to 
find  her.  Yah  I  Und  1  leave  my  pictures  und  my  models 
und  come,    ttehr  goot !   Bah  I 

EvBR.  GuBiav,Bbe's  at  school  in  the  city  here.  If  only 
Annt  Jane  were  at  home !  She  knows  evetybody,  and  she  'd 
get  roe  acquainted  with  my  charmer,  for  she'd  be  snre  to 
know  the  lady  who  keeps  the  school. 

Von  8.  I  knows  liddle  der  Englander  tongue  — sbood  der 
lady  what  keep  der  Bchule  (going  to  eatel). 

Even.  But  I  roust  secure  the  jewels  of  my  aunt,  Gustav, 
they  shall  not  go  back  to  Paris. 

Von  S.  {painting.)  You  will  not  ahood  der  FrenchmanBT 
Nein !  Get  der  man  vat  shl«al  to  get  them.  Get  Heinrich, 
here.    Yah  I 

Harky.  Sir,  Hi  ham  a  Hinglish man,  hand  Hi  will  not  be 
hinsulted  {thaking  hit  head). 

Evan.    Guslav,  I  can't  see  roy  way  at  all. 

Vos  S.  (6u»s  at  easel.)  Don'd  go  vay,  den.    Yah  I 

Harbt.  Begging  your  parding,  sir,  but  couldn't  yon  'ave 
your  haunt  'ere.  air? 

EvKB.  (ftutpjAtMy.)    You  know  I  don't  know  where  she  is, 

Masbt,  Beitging  your  parding,  sir,  but  the  French  gen- 
tleman 'as  never  seen  your  haunt ;  couldn't  you  hask  some 
lady  to  be  yonr  haunt  for  the  hocca^on,  sir? 
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Etsk.    That  'b  an  idea.    Do  ]rou  hear  that,  Gustav  7 

Vox  S.  I  knows  liddle.  All  der  lady  vat  I  vanta  is  der 
model  for  my  picture.    Vere  I  gets  der  model,  Efereun,  eb7 

BvBH.    Besides,  what  lady  could  I  ask? 

Von  S.    Der  mo«lel  lady. 

EvKR.  Oil,  I  wasn't  thiDkingof  your  picture,  1  meant  what 
lady  could  I  ask  to  personate  my  aunt. 

Von  B.  (throwing  down  bruthet.)  Shood  it.  I  can  do  not- 
ingB  vithout  der  model  womans.  Efenton,  you  puae  for  me? 

EvBR.    Whatshall  I  do  regarding  these  jewels? 

Van  S.  {detpairingly,  to  Harry.)  Ileinricli,  could  you  jiut  on 
Aunt  Chane'n  frock  nnd  pose  as  der  lady  for  my  picture  1 

IIabrv.  Hi  ham  a  Hinglishman,  sir,  hand  Hi  liam  not 
to  be  binsnlted. 

Evaa.  (angril;/.)  Guatav,  let  the  man  alone.  Can't  you 
give  me  your  idea  aa  to  how  t  shall  meet  M.  de  Ravillac  7 

VoN.  S.    I  baf  told  you  already  once— ehood  him. 

EvBK.  I  tell  you  the  jewels  shall  not  go  back  to  Paris  aud 
give  my  aunt  further  trouble. 

VoK  B.  Eferaon,  poee  for  me  once  ?  I  come  all  der  way 
von  Berlin  to  pleaae  yon.  I  want  der  position  und  der 
dmpery— put  on  der  IVock  of  Aunt  Cbane  und  poee  a  Uddle 
five  minates,  hein? 

Evau    Don't  be  a  fool,  Onstav. 

VoM  B.    I  do  much  for  you  already. 

Ever.  I  pat  on  a  frock  7  You  must  be  mad.  Ill  gpt  you 
a  model  to-morrow. 

Von  S.  But  I  baf  de  achoene  idea,  and  I  paints  him  ven  I 
gets  him.  Chust  wrap  der  frock  aronndt  you  und  stand  so 
(ponfion).   Five  Uddle  minutes  I  bees  done.  Yah  I 

Evas.  I'll  get  some  of  my  aunt's  finery  and  rig  it  aronnd 
a  chiur  for  you,  if  that  will  do.  (Atide.)  ■  Oh !  what  shall  I 
do  about  M.  deRavillac?  [£ri(,  Ufl. 

VoK  8.  {painting.)  ffein,  nein !  [Lookt  around.)  He  is  vent 
already.  How  can  I  paint  der  lady  vat  is  ein  chur7  Nein, 
nein  1  (  OiOm.)  Eferson  <  [Exit,  Itft. 

U^KRv.  'E'e  a  Dutchman.  That's  what 'e  is~a  bloomin' 
Dutchman.  'F.  don't  know  the  Hintclish,  don't  'e  7  'E  knows 
sufficient  to  hinsult  a  puason.  Me  to  be  made  hinto  the 
picter  of  a  lady— me,  'Arry  Hantlerson  of  Lun'on.  Hi  ham 
a  Hinglishman,  hand  Hi  will  not  he  hineulted.  [Exit,  right, 
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Enenon  and  Von  S.  oiler,  Ufi.     Eeenon  hoM  an  armful  ef 

EvBR.  Hera  {Ihroumg  tiiingi  doom)  \  You  can  take  your 
choice  of  these  things. 

VoK  8.  I  cftnaot  der  picture  make  oat  of  der  chair.  Nein, 
neia.  Eferaon  {aatehing  up  drai),  chuBt  five  iiddle  minntea 
io  der  tea-gown.  Nobody  vill  see — undl  makeBderachoene 
picture. 

Etkb.  {brightening.)  Well,  there  'e  nobody  Id  the  bonse 
but  f  oa  and  Harry.  And  then  you  'II  give  me  yoar  advlM 
about  H.  de  Ravillac? 

VuN  S.  Yah !  yah  !  yah !  I  fnf  all  der  advice.  Quick  I  I 
haf  der  idea— gif  me  one  aide  of  your  face. 

EvBH.    First  yoD  only  wanted  drapery  and  position 

VoH  8.  Der  bee  Ib  anoddcr  idea.  But  (iaughing)  der  lady 
with  der  moustache  1  Nein,  nein. 

EvEX.  Well,  I  don't  specially  care  for  my  moustache.  I 
was  going  to  shave  anyway.  But  the  jewels — and  my 
charmer,  yoa  II  help  ? 

Von  8.  {rxM>ing  hit  handt.)  Yah  I  yah  t  yah  !  I  go  with 
yon  once  to  help  der  drapery.  {Exit,  left,  Eoermm  mth  the 
Nothing.  Von  S.  Marti,  but  tttmi  back  to  eaad.)  So,  I  get  der 
woman's  model.    Bo ! 

Enter  Barry,  right,  who  arranget  room. 

Habbt  {ande.)    The  idea  'aunta  me.    Me  the  picter  of  a 
lady  I    Me, 'Arry   Manderson  of  Lun'on.    Before  I  would 
consent  to  be  a  lady  I  would  give  up  my  sitjwation. 
Hverton  heard  outride;  heealU:  "Guttav!" 

VoM  8.    Yah  I   I  goes  to  fix  yon.  [£td,  I^ 

Habbt.  'E's  a  Dutchman,  that's  what  'eia;  a  raw, 
bloomin'  Dutchman,  and  I  don't  keer  who  'eais  me.  Me 
the  picter  of  a  lady  I  (Holding  chair  up  and  duiiijig  it,  at  ex- 
treme right.) 

Enter,  left.  Von  8.;  then  Evtrwn,  without  mmulocfie,  and  having 
on  agoum,  cap  and  woman'timg. 

VOK  8.    So  T  8o  I  Sehrgoot  (at  eaitl)  1 

EvBK.    Hurry  up  and  get  it  over.    Where  shall  I  stand  T 

Vow  8,  (piocinff  Aim.)  So  \  {Maket  him  amawe  ridiadoui  po- 
gxtion,  Joeing  audience.)     Don't  move. 

EviR.  AH  right.  As  I  was  saying,  Gustav,  when  M.  d« 
Ravillac  comes  I  diall  be  dienifled  {/alHng  over  train). 
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VosS,    Why  you  move?   Bahl 

Ever.    I  shall  say 

Habxy  (looking around  and  yeinghim).  'Eavens  I  (Drvpi 
choir,  and  in  the  eonfuMoa  bell  ritigi.) 

EviK.    What 'b  that? 

Harky.  The  bell,  sir.  [Gon  to  mndmv.)  Hir  yon  please 
«r,  hit  'a  the  French  (^ntleman  that  led  the  note  last  heve- 

Eter.  {gathering  gown  about  him  and  running,  hft.)  It  is  M. 
de  Ravillac    Come  and  nnhook  me,  Guslav.  [Exit,  left. 

Von  S.  Sehr  grand  idea  (paining) !  Such  a  gnnd  pii-ture 
as  I  vill  make. 

EkUt  Evcnon  in  hatle. 

Etsr.  Don't  answer  the  bell  yet,  Harry.  There  'a  a  hook 
that  wont  oome  undone.  Yon  've  bent  it,  Gustav.  {Bell  ringt.) 
It  'b  the  man  with  the  jeweln  of  my  aunt,  I  telt  yoa.  He 
mns'n'tgoaway.  (£earin()«.)  You'll  have  to  let  him  in,  Harry. 
(£nt,  Harry,  right.)  Come,  Gustav, and  unhook  me.  lExil.l^. 

VoM  S.  (poinlin^  vigorouttg.)  Such  a  shoene  idea.  Sehr 
gooti  Ah!  ah! 

Enter,  right,  Harry,  followed  by  De  Ravillae. 

Harry  (annoumrin^l.    Moneeer  dee  Ravillae. 

Db  Ravillac  {hawing  daborately).     Monsieur. 

Von  B.  {painting.)    Ah,  der  schoene  idea  1 

Db  R.  {a»  before.)    Monsieur  1 

VoK  S.  {looking  up  and  coming  forward.)  Goot  tay 

Db  R.   Monsieur,  de  plaieir  {bouTing). 

Von  S.  I  knows  liddle  der  Englander  tongue.  How  yon 
YOB?  So,  ao?  You  come  vor  der  Aunt  Chane? 

DrR.  Monsienr'B  aunt.  Ver  good.  Tree  bien!  Made- 
moiselle, my  danghter,  is  below.  I  fetch  her  to  eee  Mees 
JaneEvetson,— te  Annt  Jane  of  Monsieur. 

Vow  8.  Der  miatakee  vat  yon  make*— you  makes  der 
(iroaB  mistakes. 

Db  R.    In  bringing  Mademoiselle,  my  daiiRhter,  wis  met 

Von  S.    Nein,  nein.    I  am  not  der  Aunt  Chane. 

Db  R.  Certainement.  I  nhnuld  not  Ray  ho,  Monsieur.  Ha  I 
ha!  Ver  goodl  MademoiHello,  my  daU);hter,  vill  so  enjoy  to 
hear  (laughing).  Not  Annt  Jnne !  Ver  good.  I  like  le  vay 
of  Amerique,  so  chic,  so  full  of  ze  Ain.  Not  Aunt  Jane !  Ver 
goodl 

VoH  8.    But  der  mans  vat  is  Aunt  Cbane'B  nephew  b«-^ 
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De  R.  Certoinement.  I  comprends— under  zeaUind,  Vei 
good  I  {To  Harry.)    Gart'oni 

HABRy.    Hi  bau  a  Hinglbhinan,  sir. 

Dk  R.  Ver  good!  HeengHshl  Con-duct  Mademoiselle, 
my  daughter,  up  ze  Btair.  {Exit  Harry,  rigltl.)  Nuw  {lakingoat 
oat),  I  del-iver  Be  jewelB. 

Von  S.  But,  Uerr,  there  is  von  pig  miatake.  I  am  not 

Voiee  heard  ovlside, calling,  "Gvttavf    Guttav!" 

Dk  R.  la  it  z«  lady,  Meea  Everson  ?  Zen  I  step  outside  and 
deposit  xe  top  coat.  [ExU.riglU. 

Von  S.  (throwing  armi  in  air.)  Himmel !  Der  idea  vul  go 
already  without  der  model. 

Efiier  haitily,  l^,  &>enott. 

Bter.  Gustavl  Come  unhook  me.  I  mast  see  that  man 
and  I  can't  get  offthese  thinf^. 

FviUat  GaOav  and  falit  over  train  at  enterg,  rigid,  De  H. 

Db  R.  Mees  Jane  Everson  ?  Ver  (rood  !  Mees  Jane  Bv- 
erson  I  bow  to  you.  Ze  honor  Is  great,  Madeinoisclle.  I 
bring  ze  jewels  {iliU  bowing). 

Ever.     Gualav  (arying  him  loieard  lejl) ! 

Db  R.  I  am  M.  de  Ravillac,  ez-e-cntor  of  se  late  cousine 
of  Mees  Everbon.  Mademoiselle,  my  daughter,  comes  up  ae 
etair  wiz  Mees  Evereon's  gargon, 

EvBR.  (exciiedlg.)  Don't  bring  her  here— don't  bring  her 
here,    I  want  to  be  unhooked.  [Exil,leJL 

Von  S.    Himmel  1  [Exit,  left. 

Db  R.    Ver  (rood.    Ze  lady  is  chic,  vat  you  say — nncon- 
ventional,  and  viz  ze  reech  voice.    And  se  nephew  paints  za 
lofely  picture.    Vat  a  eo  grand  country  is  Amerique. 
Biter,  right,  Harry,  followed  by  Qariue. 

Claribbb.    Cher  Papa  I 

Db  R.  Clarisse,  Mees  Everson  have  been  here  and  vill 
^^n  come.  Sochic— sounconventional.  Shebavese  maid 
name<l  Gusta  which  she  call  for  to  be  unhook-  Andie 
nephew  paint  ze  lofely  pirture. 

Gla.    Papa,  there  wan  little iiae  in  bringing  me  here. 
.  Db  B.    Yoii  vill  not  say  zat  ven  you  see  Mees  Everson. 
Parbleu !    And  ze  (rentleman  —who  he  wiw  (raroon  ? 

Habrv.    Miss  Heverson's  nevvy,  Mr.  Roland  Heverson. 

Cla.  (jtortiRff.)  Roland  Everson  I  Oh,  papa,  take  me  awi^. 
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Db  R.  Vat  yoa  aay?  Leave uB.garcon !  (Eni  ITarry, right.) 
Vat  you  mean,  ClarisaeT    Vou  know  ze  (fen tk man  7 

Cla.  I  did  not  know  he  was  bere.  He  wae  pointed  ont 
to  me  in  Berlin  the  day  before  we  Bailed  for  Amerind* 
daring  vocation,  you  know,  and  when  yon  were  bringing  me 
back  to  Bi'hool  here. 

Db  R.  So  lat  was  why  yon  vish  t«  accompany  me  m 
morning,  eh  ?  ■ 

Cla.  I  did  not  know  he  was  here.  I  bad  the  curiosity  to 
see  his  home.   Oh,  take  me  away. 

Db  R.  Tres  chid  You  acquaint  with  Mees  Everson's 
nephew!    Cbarmante. 

Cla.   Take  me  away,  pray  do. 

Db.  R.  Take  you  avay !  Nevair.  It  la  le  cbarmante  ro- 
mance—le  BO  grand  country  of  Amerique  vich  bring  about 
£e  lovely  romance. 

Cla.  But  I  cannot  meet  him,  papa.  I  did  not  know  that 
he  was  in  America.  I  saw  him  several  times  at  the  picture 
shows  in  Berlin  and  thought  be  was  there  for  the  winter. 

DbR.  Ver  px>dl  And  he  paints  ze  picture.  Behold 
(pmnting  lo  eaxi) ! 

C1.A.    But,  papa,  to  meet  him  here,  in  hie  aunt's  houas— 

maybe  his  own  home — oh,  papa — man  ange 

Eitler  Von  3. 

Von  S.  I  knows  liddle  der  Englander  tongue.  I  haf  bent 
der  hooka.    He  cannot  get  ondt  already. 

Db  R.  Ah!  Monsieur,  permit  me  to  make  known  to  yoa 
Mademoiselle,  my  daughter. 

Von  8.    Der  mistake— I  say  der  mistake,  mein  herr. 

Db  R.   Ze  aunt  she  have  been  here ;  care  is  no  mistake. 

VoxH.    Aunt  Chane  here!    Nein,  ncin. 

De  R.    She  have  been  here,     do  chic,  so  unconventional. 

Von  S.    I  knows  liddte  der  Englander  tongue 

Ds  R.  Ver  good  I  Ze  American  speak  all  ze  tongnea  like 
■enaUf. 

VoN  8.  I  know  liddle  der  Englander  tongue.  Bpracken 
sie  Deutsche?  Ndnf  Der  Herr  makes  der  wrong  mis- 
take— nein,  nein,  der  right  mistake— iler  mistake  what  vi 
wrong— nein,  nein,  der  wrong  what  is  der  mistake—* 
Donner  nnd  blitzen  (tbromng  doirn  pipt)I  {Exit,  l^ 

Cla.    Papa,  there  in  a  mistake  here,  a  great  mistake. 

DiB.    How  you  say?   Zemistoks? 
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Cla.   That  is  not  the  gentleman  I  eaw  in  Berlin. 

DbB.   VatofzatT   You  sair  many  gentlemana  are,  ehl 

Ci~i.  I  believe  that  ifl  not  Ur.BolaDdEverson.  BeKides 

Da  B.  Vat  ia  ze  beddea?  Clarisee,  ma  fllle,  ce  little  head 
la  oonfuae  wiz  le  novelty  of  ze  situation.  So  lofely,  so  novel 
sentuation,— yon  acquaint  wiz  le  nephew  of  MeeeEvenon. 

Cla.     Papa,  listen  to  me.    t/Lue  Everaon'a  nephew  can 

■carcely  be  the  man  who  waa  juat  here 

Enter,  Ufi,  Von  &  pu^mg  in  Evemm. 

VokS.  I  knowB  liddle  der  En^nder  tongue.  Yah  1  Tell 
derFrenchmansvatior  1  mean. DerFreucbmane  bethinks 
me  is  yon,  nnd  yon  is  me  ! 

Da  R.  NevaJr.  1  take  Heee  Eveison  for  herself.  Meea 
Everaon,  Mademoiselle,  my  daughter,  vatia  to  embrace  yon. 

EvBR.  (teeuijf  her,  andt.)  The  girl  I  have  been  searching 
fori  {ToQvttav.)  Hisdaugbterl  Gustav  (ntiittnjr  info  a  cAotr, 
hit  fed  Peking  md)  1 

Di  R.  Bhe  viflh  Gusta.  I  vill  ze  bell  ring  for  ze  mud. 
(Atnm  6«II  em  table.)  Mew  Evereon  is  indispose. 

VokS.  I  knowsliddlederEoglander  tongne.  CubsI  Tell 
der  French  mans  (thaixng  .^wrxm)— tell  der  French  tnaos. 

Da  B.  Ah,  I  see.  Meee  Everaon  she  overcome  wii  ze 
right  of  me.  I  bring  ze  sad  re-collection  of  ze  dead  consine. 
Ah,  veil  I  Ve  was  all  here  to-morrow  and  gone  yesterday. 
But  t»  Jewels  1  hand  to  Mem  Evereon  {^adng  box  m  Bver- 
ton'i  lap),  and  wiz  ze  grief  I  sympaaiz«. 

EvKR.  (iftarp/y.)    Harry  1 

Habbv.    Sir  I 

DeR.  {to  Harry.)  Sirf  Yon  speak  to  Mee8EverRon,gargon. 

VomS.  Iknowsliddle— achll  vill  to  Berlin  go.  [iIrii,r^W. 

Marbv  (runninjr  to  Everton).  All  right,  ek  I  iSuddenly  roll* 
thair  off,  left,  with  Everion  in  U.] 

Cla.  Papa,  I  am  frightened.  This  is  more  than  a  mis- 
take. That  is  not  a  woman — it  is  a  man  in  woman's  gar- 
ments. 

Da  R.    Vat  you  say  ?    Vat  7 

Cla.    I  tell  you  it  is  a  man,  cher  papa. 

Di  B.    Two  mans— Monsieur  Roland  and  ze  gargon. 

Cla.  No,  no;  the  one  dressed  as  a  woman  is  a  mao.  I 
MW  his  feet.    They  are  big. 
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Di  R.  But  some  ladies  like  »  big  feet.  I  one  time  we 
U  lad;  from  Cbic^p. 

Cla.  Will  DothiDg  convince  yoa?  It  is  a  man,  1  uj.  It 
lea  man.  And  the  other  man  ia  not  Miss  Eveteon'e  nephew. 
How  could  Miss  Evereon'e  nephew  be  a  German? 

Da  R.    He  might  be  born  ao. 

Ci.A.  I  fear  they  have  robbed  you  of  Hiae  Everson's 
jewels. 

De  R.    Id  Mees  Everwa'a  houae? 

C1.A.  She  ia  not  at  home.  Theae  men  have  found  out 
about  the  jewels— one  of  them  peraonatea  the  lady  — • 

DbBi    Vat  I  Vat  I 

Cla.    Would  the  aervant  aay, "  Sir,"  to  a  woman  ? 

DbR.    Vat!    Vatr 

Bnler.risht,  VonS. 

VoH  8.  I  fcnowa  Uddle  der  Eoglander  tongue.  Herr,  I 
oome  for  to  aay  mit  you  dat  der  Aunt  Cbane's  nephew  he 
pve  der  thanks  for  der  jewels.    Vergtehen  sie? 

Da  R.  Monsieur, you  are  Meee  Everson's  nepbewT 

Von  8.  Nein,  nein,  I  tell  you  before  already.  I  am  der 
Graf  von  Schwartikopf  vrom  Berlin. 

Db  R.    You  are  Germain?— «e  base  Germain? 

Vos 8. (angnlg.)  Yah!  Der  Jarmin  licks  der  Frenchmana 
■ebr  goot  Yah  I  I  knowa  liddle— der  Frenchmana  b  auage- 
qiielL    Shoodit!  How  vasdot?  Yahl 

Da  R.  Vat  I  Vat !  Shoot  7  Shoots  ze  French  7  ( Goet  up  to 
Aim.)  I  muatze  receipt  have  for  le  jewels.  I  muat  aee  Mees 
Everaon  sign  ze  receipt. 

Vos  8.    Bhood  der  receipt 

Da  R.  Shoot !  Sair,  you  scandaliEe  Hademoiaelle,  my 
daughter.    Mademoiselle  have  le  suspicion  you  ia  not  yoa. 

Vox  S.  Bhood  der  suspicioiis. 

Dk  R.  (in  a  frrtay.)   Shoot  ze  auspicion  of  Mademoiselle, 

my  daughter?  Sair— sair— I  choke  wiz rage.  Sair {Enter, 

I^  ffarry.)  GarCHtn,  garcon,  vat  it  means  7    Tell  me  (dutch- 
ing  him),  tell  me. 

Hakry  (tlvromtuf  himoff).  Hi  bam  a  Hinglishman  band 
Hi  ham  not  to  be  hinsulted. 

DbR.  Your  meestresa,  Mees  Everaon;  take  me  tohei; 
She  is  here  7 

Habbv  (evaiivtly).  Yoa  said  you  seen  her,  air. 
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Db  R.    Yon  knov  zat  I  have. 

Cla,    Are  yua  Bure,  papa? 

Von  8.    1  knows  liddk — I  knows  Hddle  (holding  kit  h«id). 

Db  R.  {excitedly  dimeiag  aboui.)  I  must  have  se  receipt!  I 
must  have  ze  Teceiptl 

Vo«  8.    AcL  !  Ach  1  [Erii,  fa/i. 

Cla.  {U>  Harry.)  Are  yon  Miss  Everson's  servant? 

Hakkv.    Hi  bam,  mim. 

Cla.    Then  wbo  ib  that  roan  7 

DkR.  Is  it  not  Miss  Evereon's  nephew?  (6«U  ring*.) 
Tell  me 

Habby.  Hi  can't  hanswer  you,  Hi  inust  hanswer  the 
bell.  IKrii,  TighL 

DbB.    Vatitniean?  Vatit  mean? 

EiUer,  left,  Von  S.  puUing  in  Enerfon. 

VoK.  8.  Sprat-ken !  Spracken !  Tell  everytbings  already 
once.  Tell  dcr  French  III  ana.  Spracken!  gprackeo !  (i^IuiJtea 
Erenon,  v:liotr  cnp  and  wig  fall  off.) 

Dc.  R.  A  man!  a  man!  lam  robbed.  Vare  is  le  gen- 
darme, «e  police?  (Exit,  right,  hattity,  with  Qariae,  oaSing:) 
Police !  -Police ! 

EvBR.  GuHtav,  what  have  yon  done !  That  is  the  prl  I 
flaw  in  Berlin  I 

Von  8.  {ttriding round.)  Vat  yon  done  for  me  already? 
Der  Freni^hmanH  ttiinkB  me  is  yon.  I  know  liddle  der 
En  el  and  er  tongne,  shood  it. 

KvBR.    Bhoot  me,  and  let  me  die  (faUing  tm  dtaxr), 
Etder  Harry,  right,  md  of  breath. 

Harrt.  E's  down  in  tlie  'all,  hand  'e's  {^t  a  bobby— a 
copper  I 

EvBR.    (jumping  up  and  dapping  on  cnp  mid  tdg.)    That 
^rl  ahall  not  know  it  is  I.    I  will  die  in  this  rig  first. 
Enirr,  right,  De  B.,  Claritte  and  polieeman. 

Db  R.    Ar— rest  m  lady;  ze  lady  ia  ze  man  ! 

Von  8.  Der  Frenchmans  is  ein  man  hisown.self.  He 
makes  der  fuHfl  about  being  mans;  lie  must  be  wrong  in  der 
kopf,— der  head. 

Db  R.  Wrong  in  zc  liend  !  I?  Mc7  Officer,  ar— rest  ze 
whole  liouBe  ;  1  am  rohlied  of  ze  jewels  of  Mees  Everaon. 

FoLics.    There  must  be  a  mistake,  gentlemen 
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Db  R,  Zare  is  not  ze  Eentleman  in  le  whole  room.  It  ia 
thievee— thieves  I 

Cla.  Papa,  come  away.  Do  not  act  like  tbia,  fl'il  vous 
plait. 

Enter,  righi.  Mitt  Jane  Ejxncn. 

HibbEtbbbon.  An  officer  here  1  What  is  the  meaning 
of  this  7 

Evbb.    Aunt  Jane  I 

Mm  £.  (to  BvtTKm.)  Who  are  yoal 

Evbb.  {hyttmtaUs.)  I  am  you. 

MiwE.    What? 

Von  S.  I  know  liddle  der  Englander  tongne.  Here  is 
Aant  Chane,  by  chiminj,  bo  help  me  gracious.     Yah. 

Hiw  E.     (to  Ton  S.)     And  who  are  you,  sir? 

Von  8.  (hiUing  hi*  chal.)  lam  der  Graf  von  Sch  wart*. 
kopf  vrom  Berlin— 1  g<x6  on  America  once  with  Eferson 
who  followB  der  lofely  madchen  he  meets  on  der  picture 
gallery  von  Berlin. 

Cla.    Fapa,  1  said  this  man  was  not  Roland  Everson. 

Evbb.    {tageHy.)    You  know  Roland  Everson? 

Cla.    I  saw  him  in  Berlin.  Come,  papa,  I  miuC  gol 

EvBR.  {cUuping  Ht  handi.)  Roland  Everson  loves  yon  to 
distraction— be  baa  followed  you  to  America. 

DbR.    Vat!    Vat! 

MisbE.    (toDeR.)    And  who  are  you,  sir? 

Db  B.  You  are  really  Meea  Jane  Everson  7  Zen  ar— reet 
leeemen;  cay  haveze  jewels  of  ze  cousine 

Habrv.    Oh,  ma'am,  fix  this  hup.    This  French  gentle- 


EvBR.  {addr.)  This  di^^ise  is  preposterous.  {TkrooK  oS 
dtiffuite,  attitted  by  Von  S.) 

Miss  E.  {to  De  R.]  Then  one  of  yonr  letters  brought  me 
home.    It  reached  me  yesterday. 

Db  R.    Zen  ar — rest  ze  men— zey  have  xe  jewt-ls. 

Ever.  {roTninff/drivanl.)  Aunt  Jane,  it  is  a  mistake.  M. 
de  Ravilliic  said  he  would  take  the  jewels  back  to  Paris 
nnlcaa  he  delivered  them  in  person  to  you.  Gustav,  here, 
wished  a  woman  to  pose  for  a.  picture  he  is  painting.  I 
put  on  the  dress  to  oblige  him.    He  hooked  me  up  and 
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couldn't  unhook  me.  M.  de  Ravillac  uame  in  and  took  m' 
for  yon 

HibbB.    For  me  I  mercy  I 

EvBB.  He  put  the  jewels  in  my  lap,  and  Hury  rushed 
me  out  of  the  room.  Otherwise  the  jewels  would  have  gone 
back  to  FariB. 

UiBS  E.    la  this  poeeible  I 

Cla.    Papa,  take  me  away.    That  is  Mr.  Boland  Eveison. 

EvBR.  Aunt  Jane,  1  kept  your  jewels  from  retnrnii^  to 
Paris.    Intercede  for  me. 

VoK  8.  Efereon  is  in  lofe  with  your  daughter,  Herr  Rob- 
ert Marie  Augnste  Casimir  Francois  Georgintt  Henri  de 
Bavillsc,  yah. 

Hiss  E.  ((o  De  R.)  Ab,  monsieur,  forgive — call  it  all  a 
jesti  (Digmima  poHcfman,  -who  exUt,  right.)  We  will  talk  it  all 
over  after  lunch. 

Dk  R.  (bultoning  eoaL)  Lnnchl  nevoirl  laminsult  Come 
Clariaeel 

Hiss  E,  No,  no.  It  was  all  a  mistake.  Besides  consider 
my  nephew'sdilemmai  his  br^nisturned  by  your  daughter. 

Db  R.    His  brain  turn  I    But  I  most  have  ze  receipt  for 

Von  8.  I  knows  liddle  der  Engtander  tongue.  Shood 
der  receipt. 

Da  B,    (going  up  to  Von  S.)    Sair!  Youshoot  myreceiptt 

Eter.    (appealingly.)    Mademoiselle,  stay! 

Mme  E.    {appeaiingly.)    Monsieur,  stay  I 

De  R.  Mademoiselle  Mee«  Aunt  Jane,  if  my  daughter 
say  so,  we  stay  to  lunch  and  get  ze  receipt. 

EvKR.    Stay!  SUy! 

Von  B.    Bhood  der  stay.    Eat  lunch. 

Mi88  E.     (to  Clariste.)     My  dear 

Cla.  I  stay  {archly  ffiving  hand  to  Enenon)  it  only  that 
papa  may  get  the  receipt 

EvBft.    For  the  jewels  of  my  aunt  I 

Right,  Von  8.  and  Harry.  Lefl,  De  R.  and  ifvu  R 

Centre,  Bverton  and  CEartwe. 
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TRUE  WORTH. 
By  the  pleasant  fire  tbey  sat  one  nigbt, 

UoBband  and  wife  alone. 
And  tbey  talkad  of  the  clionges  they  had  noon. 

Andof  how  the  yeata  had  flown; 
Of  the  Bona,  now  scattered  far  and  near. 

And  the  daugtatera  wooed  and  wed; 
"  We're  only  two  in  the  houae  once  man, 

Oh,  Mary,  my  wife!  "  he  said. 

"  When  we  were  alone,  forty  years  ago. 

So  young,  and  happy  and  poor. 
There  wasn't  a  prettier  girl  tiian  yon, 

Nora  better  one,  I  am  sure. 
I  promised  you  then  I'd  make  yon  lidi 

If  you'd  only  share  my  life ; 
I'm  worth  a  million  pounds  to-day  1 

A  million  of  money,  dear  wifel" 
"  How  much  am  I  worth  T"  she,  smiling,  asked. 

He  looked  in  her  tender  &ce ; 
He  looked  in  her  eyes,  then  cloeed  his  own, 

And  thought  for  a  little  space. 
"You  are  worth  the  life  I've  spent  with  yon, 

Yon  are  worth  its  richest  joys ; 
Yoa  are  worth  more  gold  than  can  be  told— 

You  are  worth  my  girls  aod  boys. 
"  Yon  are  worth  the  years  that  are  yet  to  oome ; 

You  are  worth  the  world  to  me; 
Oh,  Hary,  there  is  not  gold  enough 

To  say  what  you're  worth  (o  me ! " 
"  Well,  dear,  I  was  worth  the  world  to  yoa 

More  than  forty  years  ago; 
A  million  is  but  a  tngalelle 

To  the  whole  wide  world,  you  know. 
"So,  then,  we  have  never  been  poor  at  all; 

Now  isn't  it  nice  to  know 
^lat  you  were  a  million  billionaire 

Mora  than  forty  years  ^o? 
We  wera  happy  then,  we  are  happy  now, 

Bo  tell  me  the  difference,  Frank  ?  " 
"It  isn't  much,"  he  said  with  a  smile; 
"  I've  gathered  a  million  from  the  pilfl^ 

And  locked  it  up  in  a  hank." 
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THE  BUSTER.— Sah  Waltkr  Torn. 

hg  pcnuMH  !>/  lit  AttUur^ 

Hia  lume  was  AlcxainItT  Bartliolomew  McKav. 

That  waH  hit) "  really  truly  "  name  tbe  yuungt)t«ra  used  to  njr, 

It  wan  a  iiaiue  wu  h()]M!<l  xuiue  day  to  wbicb  he'd  lend  a 


The  Buster  wsb  b  i-yclone  dreeaed  in  a  roanduboot, 

A  whirlwind  dreuaed  ia  pantalettes,  full  eleam  and  just  let 

And  wliere8o«'er  the  Buster  blew  did  ruin  always  cluster, 
Upon  the  nhwm  that  lie  made  we'd  saze  and  sigh— 

"The  Busier  1" 
A  track  of  dt variation  always  followed  in  his  wake. 
For  everythhit;  The  BusUr  touched  The  Buster  he  wonid 

break. 
It  took  all  Chritiliaii  charity  our  outraged  eouls  could  mnetei 
To  live  in  the  same  ediliu;  where  domiciled 

Tlie  Buuter. 
All  peace  of  mind  departed  when  he  entered  at  tbe  door. 
For  he  eomided  like  a  whirlwind  ratlliug  through  a  china 

And  like  a  charge  of  light  dragoons,  when  led  by  General 

Ciisler, 
He  came  down  on  our  bric-a-brac  and  Bmashed  it  all — 

The  buriterl 
He'd  hang  the  chairs  apun  the  wall,  the  pictureson  the  floor, 
And  hang  the  potxlle  upside  down  upon  the  utilardoor; 
And  slyly  <lreBB  llie  baby  up  in  graii'im's  Ihien  duster. 
And  hitch  the  goat  in  Nfll'D  Ixfudoir  and  leave  him  there — 

The  Buster. 
And  BO  throughout  tlie  neighborhood  the  people  could  not 

Blay, 
In  proixirtioii  a"  he  flourished  diil  the  people  move  away ; 
Apd  sad  departing  caravans  aloiip;  tlie  ways  would  i;luster. 
Driven  from  their  homes  and  firesides  by  the  onslaught  of 

Tbe  Buster. 
And  no  one  a^ked  the  Buster's  health,  for  alt  men  under- 

The  Buster's  chronic  Rlate  of  health  was  daniierously  good; 
But  one  day  did  hisclieek  grow|<a1e,  hiseyeit  lost  its  lustra 
And  we  all  gathered  round  his  rrili  lo  st'e  what  aik-d 
The  Banter- 
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AdiJ  when  the  fever  reached  his  brain  he  wandered  in  hia 

mi  ml. 
And  played  iniaginary  jirankx,  the  same  old  recklen  kind ; 
He  nail);  hia  litlle  rallliiif,'  stiuy^  whilu  alt  atxiut  did  duater, 
Ibey  cheered  Liii  lung  way  thruuirh  the  dark,  tlic  long  way  o( 

Tlie  tlustiT. 
For  be  had  started  on  that  way — the  mista  grew  cold  and 

colder — 
And  no  Btronji!  man, no  heroeoul.e'er  marched  npon  it  bolder ; 
He'd  liean)  tiie  call  wbivb  BQiiiinuns  4II  to  Fate's  eternal 


And  BO  we  watched  The  Bnater,  standing  by  with  bated 

breath. 
As  with  sweet  laughter  in  his  eyee  be  neared  the  gates  of 

death, 
And  the  white  misls  of  that  dim  sbnra  did  all  about  him 

cluster. 
And  as  be  vaniebed  in  the  mist  we  knew  we  loved 

The  Buster. 
We  held  his  hand  that  we  bad  led  through  many  a  devlona 

track. 
And  wished  that  from  the  cold,  cold  f<^  that  we  might  lead 

him  back ; 
And  when  he  said  "Doo-by"  to  ns  we  round  biecrib  did 

clunt^^r. 
And  thought  bow  much  we  loved  onr  boy — how  good  he  was, 
The  Bnater. 


CARTWHEELS.— Madge  Elliot. 

Poor  little  boy — only  nine  years  old,  motherless,  fii- 
thertess,  no  home  but  the  market  by  day  and  the  street 
by  night,  and  no  friends  in  the  wide,  wide  world,  unless 
the  good-natured  butcher  who  sometimes  gave  hira  a 
cent  or  two,  and  the  stout,  motherly  fruit-woman,  at 
whose  Btall  he  almost  always  found  an  apple  or  some 
peanuts  waiting  for  him,  could  be  called  friends. 

"Dan,"  his  mother  nsed  to  call'him,  hut  she  died  one 
stormy  night  of  cold  and  hunger,  and  since  then  he  had 
been  known  only  as  "  Cartwheels,"  a  nickname  giveo 
him  because  be  could  turn  more  cartwheels  in  a  short«t 
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Bpaoeof  time  than  any  otherboy,  big  or  little,  in  the  mar 
ket.  Nobody  cared  forbim.and  he  cared  for  nobody. 
And  go,  with  no  one  to  lead  him  to  the  right,  how  could  he 
help  falling  in  step  with  thoee  about  bim  and  marching 
strugbt  to  the  wroug? 

For  Dan,  besides  being  errand-boy  and  b^^ar,  was  a 
thief  And  yet  he  didn't  look  like  a  thietl  He  had 
beautiful,  large,  honest  gray  eyes,  and  a  sweet,  bright 
smile.  And  if  he  had  been  a  happy  child  in  a  happy 
home,  I  know  he  would  not  have  been  one. 

But  it  was  hard,  when  fiunt  with  hunger,  to  have  the 
basement  doors  slammed  in  his  face,  with  "  I've  got 
nothing  for  you  ; "  and  it  seemed  easy  to  take  a  few 
ears  of  corn,  or  a  few  potatoes  and  onions,  from  the 
barrels  which  came  by  hundreds  to  the  market  every 
day.  He  was  always  sure,  by  going  halves,  to  get  some  one 
to  cook  them  for  him;  andhot  victuals  did  taste  so  nice. 

But  Christmas-day  the  market  was  closed,  and  poor 
little  Cartwheels,  turned  into  the  streets,  had  wandered 
about  all  day,  and  at  night  found  himself  with  just  one 
cent  left  of  the  ten  he  had  earned  the  day  before.  The 
rest  had  gone, — three  to  a  big  boy  who  was  to  give  him 
a  night's  lodging,  and  six  for  a  loaf  of  bread.  With 
this  last  cent,  being  holiday  times,  Dan  resolved  to  treat 
himself,  and  after  long  deliberation  outside  of  the  bak- 
er's window,  stepped  into  the  baker's  shop  and  asked 
for  "a  cent's  worth  of  gingerbread." 

The  baker,  I'm  glad  to  say,  gave  him  a  Christmas 
cent's  worth,  and,  munching  away  at  it,  the  child  went 
out  into  the  street  again. 

The  boy  who  was  to  take  him  as  a  lodger  had  told  him 
"things  wouldn't  be  ready  until  after  nine  o'clock,"  and 
so  Dan  still  wandered  about  waiting  for  the  nine-o'clock 
bells  to  ring. 

He  looked  up  at  the  brilliantly  lighted  windows,  and 
listened  to  the  sounds  of  merriment  that  came  from 
every  house,  and  wondered  why  folks  made  such  a  fuss 
at  Christmas,  when,  while  he  was  looking  and  listening 
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and  wondering,  the  etorm  that  had  been  threatening  all 
day  b^^n.  A  cruel  atorm  it  was,  to  I>eat  bu  helpless 
and  frail  a  wanderer,  striking  him  i'ull  in  hig  wan  little 
face,  pinching  his  ears  until  tliey  tingled,  and  creepiiig 
slyly  under  the  ragu  he  wore ;  and  al  laBt  he  ueuaed  to 
fight  agaiaat  it,  and  flying  trom  it,  turned  a  comer  into 
a  handsume  street,  and  crept  dowa  the  area-way  of  a 
fine  browDstone  house. 

As  he  crouched  here,  ahivering  and  trembling,  a  blaat 
of  wind  blew  open  the  basement  door. 

Cartwheels  got  up  and  peeped  into  the  hall.  The 
gaslight  was  burning  dimly,  No  one-  was  to  be  seen. 
For  a  moment  he  hesitated,  and  then  crept  softly  in,  clos- 
ing the  door  gently  after  him.  The  diniug-roum  and 
kitchen  were  in  darkness.  With  noiseless  steps,  Dan 
stole  up  the  stalls.  There  was  a  merry  party  in  the 
parlors.  The  boy  could  hear  them  playiug  on  the 
piano,  and  sin^Dg  and  laughing  and  dancing ;  but  the 
doon  were  shut,  and  Dan  paaaed  theni  and  crept  softly 
OD  until  he  feund  himself  opposite  the  open  door  of  a 
room,  which  to  him  seemed  so  lieautiful  that  he  stood 
mouth  an  i  eyes  wide  open,  like  one  entranced. 

A  cheerful  fire  glowed  in  a  largo  grate.  On  the 
marble  mantel  stood  pretty-shaped  earthenware  jars, 
from  which  sprang  vines  of  a  delicate  green  that  ran  up 
the  wall  and  festooned  the  picture-frames.  Lovely 
flowers  filled  beautiful  shells,  on  bureau  and  table,  and 
made  the  air  sweet  with  their  fragrance. 

A  child's  bed  stood  in  one  comer,  all  dressed  in  white ; 
above  it  hung  the  picture  of  the  Madonna,  with  her 
lovely  babe ;  beside  it  the  child  herself,  a  dear  little 
girl,  with  deep  blue  eyes,  and  light  brown,  wavy  hair, 
was  kneeling  at  the  knee  of  a  tady,  who  looked  down 
on  her  with  eyes  wonderfully  like  her  own. 

The  child  was  in  her  little  white  night-gown  and  bare 
feet,  and  with  folded  hands,  parted  lips,  and  shining 
eyes,  was  listening  intently  to  the  words  her  mother 
epoke,  • 
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"And  in  some  countries,"  said  ihe  lady,  "  they  betievi 
that  at  the  holy  Christnms-time,  Christ,  in  the  form  ol 
a  little  child,  cutnes  aguin  ti>  eurth  and'  wanders  about 
seeking  for  shelter,  and  so  they  have  the  honse-door 
open  and  a  bright  lamp  hung  above  the  gate,  fur  thrice 
blessed  wilt  be  the  dwelling  in  which  he  enters.  Aad 
they  entertain  every  poor,  humelesa  beggar  child  they 
meet,  hoping  the  Beloved  One  may  be  hidden  beneath 
the  rags  ;  and  knowing  that  if  the  little  guest  prove  not 
to  be  Christ  himself,  still  will  his  blessing  descend  upon 
those  who  befriend  the  sad  and  lonely  little  ones.  For 
Christ  has  said,  'Whosoever  shall  receive  one  of  such 
children  in  my  namereceiveth  me.'" 

"And  does  dear  Christ  love  all  children?"  asked  the 
browu-haired  little  girl,  in  a  sweet  and  reverent  voice, 
"  ev'ry  one, — bad  girls  and  boys,  too  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  darling,"  answered  the  mother,  bending  to 
kiss  the  upturned  face,  "beautiful  and  sinless  as  our 
Saviour  is,  I  think  he  loves  bad  girls  and  boys  with 
even  a  greater  love  than  he  feels  for  good  ones,  for  he  is 
so  sorry  for  them,  and  tbe  more  wretched  they  are  the 
more  he  pities  them." 

"And  if  he  came  to  this  city  to-night,"  continued  the 
wee  maid,  "would  he  go  where  the  dirty  be|^r  children 
and  tbe  naughty  steal  boys  are,  instead  of  coming  to  see 

"He  would,  my  pet  He'd  seek  tbe  starving,  the  de- 
formed, those  that  say  wicked  words,  those  thai  He,  those 
thatstcal,  and  smile  upon  them  with  asmilelikesunshiDe, 
and  kiss  them,  aud  tell  them  the  way  to  heaven." 

"  Bully !  "  shouted  a  shrill  voice ;  and  there,  in  the 
doorway,  ragged  and  forlorn,  his  brimless  hat  toesed 
above  hia  head,  bin  grayej'ea  gleaming,  a  red  spot  burn- 
ing on  each  thin  cheek,  stood  Cartwheeis. 

The  lady  started  to  her  feet,  while  the  little  daughter 
hastily  rose  from  her  knees  and  clung  to  her  skirts. 

"Why,  my  boy,"  she  nsked  gently,  "who  are  you,  and 
where  dlid  you  come  from?' 
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Cartwheels  hung  hia  head  for  a  moraent,  and  while 
he  hesitated  the  lovely  little  girl  came  pattering  over 
the  t»r}>et,  iu  her  bare  feet,  and  tukiiig  liia  haud,  looked 
wonderingly  at  him.  "  He's  got  nice  eyes,  and  pretty, 
curly  hair,  if  it  was  oombed,"  she  Bai<l ; — and  then  added 
with  a  ehake  of  her  head,  "  but  it  can't  be — he's  too 
dirty," 

"  I'm  Dan,"  said  the  boy,  looking,  no}  at  the  lady 
but  at  the  sweet  wee  girl;  "Cartwheels  they  calls  nie, 
'cause  I  kiu  beat  the  bull  boodle  of  'em  niakin'  wheels.' 
And  flinging  himself  on  his  hand,  he  turned  over  and 
over  sideways  until  he  had  crossed  the  room,  and  re- 
turning in  the  same  manner  resumed  his  feet,  without 
the  vestige  of  a  smile,  lieaide  the  astouishcd  little  girl, 
"An'  1  cum  in  from  the  street,  the  wind  cut  me  so,  inter 
your  arey,  an'  the  door  flied  open,  an'  then  I  cum  in  the 
hall.  I  didn't  mean  to  steal  anythin',  tho'  I  might  hav6 
took  sumthin'  if  it  cum  handy,  'cause  I'm  'a  young 
scamp'  an'  'a  little  thief — they  all  says  so — but  I  want- 
ed to  Bee  how  a  nobby  house  looked  inaide,  an'  I  didn't 
see  nobody,  an'  I  crep'  upstairs,  an'  I  heard  you," 
looking  shyly  at  the  lady  and  then  jerkiug  his  head 
toward  the  little  girl,  "tell  her  about — about — " 

"  The  Christ  Child  ?  "  said  the  lady. 

"Yes;  an' how  beautiful'he  was,  an' how  he'd  lore 
an' — an'  kiss  fellers  like  me,  and  try  to  make  'em  good ; 
an'  BO,  if  you  think  he'll  come  here  to-night,  I'd  like  to 
have  him — kiss  me;  au'  please  may  I  stay  here  a  little 
while  longer  ? " 

"Where  are  your  friends?"  aslied  the  lady,  as  h« 
•topped  and  fixed  his  gray  eyes  earnestly  on  her  face, 

"  Haint  got  no  reg'lnr  friends.  Nobody's  got  nothin' 
to  do  with  me,  I  can  sleep  in  the  arey  if  you'll  let  me 
stay,  an'  if  he  comes  along  he'll  see  me,  an'  p'raps  mak« 
me  good,  for  I'm  a  bad  un  an'  no  mistake." 

The  little  girl,  with  tears  in  her  sweet  eyes,  took  both 
bw  dirty  brown  hands  in  her  pure  white  ones. 

*  Mamma,"  she  said,  in  a  low  grave  voice,  "the  Chriat 
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Child  muat  have  sent  him  ;  and  what  waa  tiiat  vena 
you  told  me,  maomiaT  'Who-so-ever  '  —^ 

" '  Whieoever  ehall  receive,'  "  repeated  the  mother, 
"'one  of  Buch  children  in  My  name,  receiveth  M«.' 
Dan," — the  buy  looked  up  in  voDdeF.tur  no  one  bad 
ever  spoken  his  name  so  sweetly  before, — "you  will  not 
see  the  dear  Christ  to-night,  nor  ever,  I  diink,  upon 
earth  ;  why,  I. will  tell  yon  some  other  time.  But  be 
loves  and  pities  you,  and  sends  you  to  me  that  I  may 
t«ach  ynu  to  be  good,  so  that  when  you  die  you  may  go 
to  his  beautifiil  home  lu  heaven.  Will  you  try  to  learn  ?  " 

"Bet  you  a  hundred  dollars  I  will !"  said  Dan. 
"  But  you  don't  mean  i  kin  stay  in  the  hou8e,^thi8 
splendid  house  with  all  them  flowen  an'  things  an'  her  f " 
pointing  to  the  little  daughter. 

"I  do  mean  it,"  said  the  lady;  "you  shall  stay  here 
as  long  as  you  are  good." 

Dan  threw  half  a  cartwheel,  and  then  suddenly  re- 
nembenng  he  was  not  in  the  street,  stood  bolt  upright 

"  I'm  so  awful  happy,"  he  said,  "  I  can't  tell  you. 
Bomethin's  stickin'  in  my  throat"  And  then,  afiera 
short  pause,  he  went  on,  with  sparkling  eyes :  "  I'll  run 
arrante  for  you,  an'  I'll  shine  your  boots,  an'  I'll  dance 
for  the  pooty  little  lady,  and  I'll  show  you  where  you 
kin  buy  the  cheapest  pigs'  feet  in  the  hull  market,  an' 
apples,  cent  apiece." 

The  lady  burst  into  a  merry  laugh,  the  brown-haired 
girl  joined  in,  and  then  Dan  lent  a  shrill  treble  to  the 
chorus,  and  thus  began  for  the  little  street-boy  a  new 
and  happy  life  from  that  blessed  Christmas  night 


OVERDONE  ECONOMY.— John  Woltot. 
Economy's  a  very  useful  broom, 
Yet  should  not  ceoselete  hunt  about  the  room 

To  cateh  each  strafntlinfc  pin  to  make  a  plum. 
Too  oft  economy's  an  iron  vise, 
That  squeezes  e'en  the  little  frames  of  miw, 

Tbat  peep  with  fearful  eyes,  and  ask  a  cnimK 
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Projier  economy's  a  comely  thing; 
Gooid  in  a  subject— better  in  a  king{ 

Yet,  pnehed  too  far,  it  dulls  each  finer  feeling 
Most  easily  inclined  to  make  folks  mean ; 
Jnclinee  them,  too,  toward  villainy  to  lean. 

To  overreaching,  [leijury,  and  stealing; 
E'en  when  the  heart  should  only  think  of  grief, 
It  creefH  into  the  Ixwom  like  a  thief, 
And  swallows  up  the  afiectJone,  all  so  mild — 
Witnees  the  mother  and  her  only  child. 
Poor  Mistress  Squeezehard  had  a  luckleen  son, 

Who,  rushing  to  obtain  the  foremoBt  seat. 

In  imit&tion  of  the  ambitious  grest, 
High  from  the  gallery,  ere  the  play  Ix^n, 

He  fell  all  plump  into  the  pi^ 

Dead  in  a  minute  as  a  nit; 
In  short,  he  broke  his  pretty  tittle  neck. 
Indeed—and  very  dreadful  was  the  wreck ! 

The  mother  was  distracted,  raving,  wild. 

Shrieked,  tore  her  hair,  embraced  an  J  kissed  hercUld, 

Afflicted  every  heart  with  grief  around. 
Soon  as  the  shower  of  tears  was  somewhat  past. 
And  moderated  the  hysteric  blast. 

She  cast  about  her  eyes  in  thought  profound; 
And  being  with  a  saving  knowledge  blest. 
She  thus  the  playhouse  manager  addressed: 

"  Sber,  I  am  de  moder  of  de  hurt  lad 

Dat  meet  misfortune  here  so  Imd  ; 

Bher,  I  must  haf  de  shillii^  back,  you  know. 

As  leedle  Moses  haf  not  seen  de  ahow." 


ONLY  A  DRUNKABD. 
Only  a  dmnkard,  reeling  around, 

Otit  in  the  gloom  of  depravity's  night ; 
Seeking  some  sudden  hole  in  the  ground. 
Where  he  shall  hide  his  shame  from  sight—" 
Open  your  shutters  and  flash  him  a  light  I 
Kecall  that  other's  impious  word : 
"Am  I  my  brother's  keeper,  Lord  7  " 
Eyes  tear-blistered  with  tears  unwept. 
Tongues  ple<^e-bliBt«red  with  oaths  ank«|i^ 
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Soul  «o  et«epeil  in  the  drc)^  of  hell 

That  hiiibreatli  Btrti)!);lefl  uji  from  a  putrid  weUj 

Wrintimi!  the  Gllh  of  fritter  snd  sink 

From  tattered  sleeve,  he  stope  to  tbiok 

How  he  can  get  another  drink. 

Scarcely  a  trace  of  bunianity  there. 

Scarcely  a  Bubject  fur  faith  and  prayerl 

Such  is  the  piL-ture  that  curees  your  ligh^ 

Out  in  his  gloom  of  depravity'H  tii)[bt. 

Dare  you  that  other's  impious  word: 

"Am  I  my  brother's  keeper.  Lord?" 

Cold  an  the  prayer  on  Pharisee's  lip. 

Yon  church  spire  rears  it«  burniEbed  tip. 

Pointing  the  way  to  heaven's  portalx; 

But,  aloe!  outviBionint;  [lassion- wrecked  mortals 

You.  who  are  safe  'neath  the  steeple  uo  lalt 

Frescoed  ceiling  and  painted  wall. 

Open  your  shutters  and  Hash  biin  a  light 

Out  in  the  gloom  of  depravity's  nightl 

Becall  that  other's  impious  word : 

"Am  I  my  brother's  keeper,  Lnrd  ?  " 

Reeling  along  wilb  a  plunge  and  a  lurch. 

He  partJ)  the  tide  as  it  ebbs  from  tbe  church. 

Even  an  Muaes'  trident  cleft 

The  Red  Sea's  waves  both  right  and  left; 

So  that  human  tide,  in  horror  and  haste. 

Shrinks  from  tbe  miserable  wreteh  aghast: 

Many  with  sorrow,  some  with  shame. 

Few  with  the  thought  of  a  brother's  claim. 

Boldly  the  broad-hemmed  Pharisee, 

Vocal  with  gratitude  loud  and  free: 

"  I  thank  thee.  Lord,  1  am  not  as  be." 

Better  that  other's  impious  word  : 

"Am  I  my  brother's  keeper,  Lord?" 

On  the  very  nest  corner  the  reeling  wretoh  passes 

There's  a  mingling  of  song  and  clashing  of  glasses; 

Tbe  windows  are  open  and  Raatiing  the  light 

That  deei«ns  tbe  gloom  in  depravity's  night. 

From  the  easy-swung  door  there's  a  scent  of  good  cheer, 

Over  it-"  Only  pure  liquors  sold  here." 

To  the  wreti'.h's  dimmed  sense  it  were  paradise  gates. 

Bat,  lacking  the  passport,  beyond  it  he  waits. 

Desperation  at  length  lends  his  tremulous  feet 

Strragth  to  go  in  from  tbe  cold  of  the  street. 
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Ere  the  landlord's  frown  can  break  into  words, 

Rude  pity  liai)  toauhed  tlie  tenderer  chords 

Of  a  reveler's  liearL    An  aiiaweriuj;;  "  chink  " 

Saya,  "  Uive  tlie  poor  devil  a  generous  drink." 

Bprightly  he  turns  to  his  "brother"  aftain. 

The  matiic  elixir  lias  made  liira  a  man. 

From  the  pledge-blislered  tongue,  'neath  the  bubbled-np  noM, 

A  song  full  of  music  and  jollity  flows, 

As  drink  follows  drink  and  the  hours  glide  on. 

Does  one  brother  rise  up  or  the  other  come  down? 

For  the,v  meet  on  a  common  rum-level  at  last. 

And  sip,  time  about,  from  gublel  or  glaas. 

The  fires  have  burned  out  and  the  stupor  af»in 

llaa  maatered  alike  iiervea,  pulses  and  brain — 

Out  in  the  street,  nnable  to  stand, 

Ue  is  lodged  for  the  night  by  the  landlord's  white  band. 

Only  a  drunkard,  done  reelinji  around, 
Out  in  the  gloom  of  depravity's  night — 

Ue  has  found  a  sudden  hole  in  the  ground; 
Hid  forever  his  shame  from  sight. 
Did  you  o])en  3'our  window  and  flaah  him  a  light? 

Sodety  echoes  that  impious  word  : 

"Am  I  my  brother's  keeper.  Lord  V 


THE  BUSTY  SWORD.— Gboboi  M.  VicKraa. 
In  a  little  roaitside  cotlnge,  half  hid  by  shrubs  and  vines, 
A  woman,  old  and  feeble.on  a  fade<t  i-niK^h  reclines; 
Her  &ce  is  sweet,  bntsorrow  has  left  its  imprint  thpre, 
And  her  voice  tells  not  the  burden  that  her  (iod  hath  bid 

her  bear. 
Ae  I  drink  the  limpid  water  fixm  the  homely,  dripping 

f  not«  on  the  wall  before  me  a  naked,  runty  aword. 

I  glance  at  the  aged  woman,  and  speaking  she  bows  her 

head: 
"Twas  worn  byagallanteoldier,  for  many  along  year  dead. 

"  One  day,  sir,  I  was  looking  where  the  roail  winds  over 

Wishing  the  warwasoverand  breathingamothcr's  prayer — 
I  saw  a  wagon  coming,  and  snliliera,  all  moving;  slow  ; 
They  were  bringing  my  boy  home,  wounded— ab  I  it's  many 
a  year  ago. 
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"  I  baried  him  there,  by  tbose  willows — as  you  pass  you  can 

see  bis  grave ; 
Oh,  stranger,  my  child  wse  a  comfort,  but  hie  heart  it  whs 

true  and  brave! " 
Watchint;  the  pearls  drop  downward  over  her  aged  bee, 
I  mount,  and  I  ride  in  silence  away  from  the  lonely  place. 

But  now  I  have  reached  the  willows,  and  I  leap  to  the  ehody 

gronnd; 
I  leather  some  wayside  flowers  to  throw  on  his    mossy 

mound. 
I  ca^  lot  if  Grant  has  led  hira,  nor  if  be  baa  fought  with  Lee 
t  am  Kn  Araeri(;au  soldier — and  so  was  he. 


BOVEB  IN  CHURCH. 

Twas  a  Sunday  morning  in  early  May, 

A  beautiful,  sunny,  quiet  day, 

And  all  the  village,  old  and  young, 

Had  trooped  to  church  when  the  church  bell  rang. 

The  windows  were  open,  and  breezes  sweet 

F)ntt«red  the  hymn-books  from  seat  to  seat. 

Even  the  birds  in  the  pale-leaved  birch 

Sang  as  softly  as  if  in  chuTcli. 

Bight  in  the  midst  of  the  minister's  prayer 

There  came  a  knock  at  the  door.    "  Who's  thert^ 

I  wonder  ?  "  the  gray-haired  sexton  thought 

As  his  careful  ear  the  tappinic  caught. 

Bap-rap,  rap-rap, — a  louder  sound. 

The  boys  on  (he  back  seat  turned  around. 

What  could  it  mran  7  for  never  before 

Hod  any  one  knocked  at  the  old  church  door. 

Again  the  tapping,  and  now  so  loud 

The  minister  paused,  though  his  head  was  bowed. 

Eapety-rap !     Tliis  will  never  do ; 

The  girls  are  peeping,  and  laughing  too ! 

So  the  sexton  tripped  o'er  the  cracking  floor, 

lifted  the  latch,  and  opened  the  door. 

In  there  trott«d  a  big  black  dog, 

^igas  a  beiir!     With  a  solemn  jog 

Right  up  the  center  aisle  he  patterea; 

People  might  stftre,  it  little  mattemL 
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straight  he  went  to  a  little  maid, 
Who  bluBhei)  and  bid,  aa  though  afndd, 
And  there  sat  down,  aa  if  to  say, 
**  I'm  Borry  that  I  was  late  to-day ; 
But  better  late  than  never,  you  know, 
Beeiden,  I  waited  an  hour  or  ao, 
And  conldn't  get  them  to  open  the  door 
Till  I  wanted  my  tail  and  bumped  the  floor. 
Now,  little  mistresH,  I'm  going  to  stay, 
And  hear  what  the  minieter  hoe  to  say." 
The  poor  little  girl  hid  her  &ce  and  criedf 
But  the  big  dog  nestled  close  to  her  aide, 
And  kissed  her,  dog  fashion,  tenderly. 
Wondering  what  the  matter  could  be! 
The  dog  being  lanre  (and  the  sexton  small). 
He  Bat  through  the  sermon  and  heard  it  ^1, 
As  solemn  and  wise  as  any  one  there, 
With  a  very  diKuified,  schalarly  air ! 
And  instead  of  scolding,  the  minister  said. 
As  he  kid  his  hand  on  the  sweet  child's  he«d 
After  the  service,  "  I  never  knew 
Two  better  listeners  than  Rover  and  you  1 " 


HOW  MRS.  O'DOOLAHAN  HAD  MIKE  AR. 
RESTED.*— S.  Jenhie  Smith. 
Officer  Brady  was  paeeiDg  in  froDt  of  a  large  tene- 
ment house  at  four  o'clock  one  mnroiDg  when  he  was 
suddenly  startled  by  the  sound  of  shrieks  and  screams 
that  seemed  to  come  from  one  of  the  lower  floors. 
There  was  a  decided  evideiice,  too,  of  furniture  being 
thrown  around,  and  heavy  articles  knocked  down  un- 
ceremoDiously.  He  was  just  about  turning  toward  the 
house  to  investigate  the  trouble  when  he  heard  the 
words,  "Oi'll  have  yez  arristed,  eo  Oi  will,"  and  a 
woman  with  disheveled  hair  and  clothing  all  awry, 
rushed  out  into  the   street.      In  one   hand  she  held  a 
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dishp&D,  while  with  the  other  she  carried  a  very  di» 
treaist.'<l-iuokiug  pillow. 

"Oi  eay,  Misthcr  Policeman,"  she  f^ried,  throwing 
down  the  articles  ehe  held,  and  wringing  her  hands  as  if 
in  great  agony,  "it's  thanicful  Oi  am  to  clap  nie  two 
oiyes  on  yez.  It's  a  hape  of  tbrubble  Oi'm  in,  aorr,  and 
that'B  the  thruth." 

"  My  good  woman,  what  is  the  matter  7  "  Brady  asked. 

By  that  time  tousled  heads  had  appeared  at  every 
window  of  the  tenement,  and  several  voices  began  to 
scream  out  an  explanatjon. 

"  Be  silent,  will  you  ?  "  Brady  demanded,  looking 
fiercely  at  the  individuals  by  the  windows,  "let  the 
woman  tell  her  own  story."  Then  turniug  to  her,  he 
asked,  "Now,  what  is  the  matter?  " 

"  Indade  and  it's  matter  enough,  sorr,  whin  himself 
comes  for  me  wid  the  poker  and  other  sich  bricky  brack, 
and  I  has  to  hoide  me  hid  in  the  dishpan,  and  git 
behind  the  pillr.  to  kape  meself  from  bein'  kilt  wid  the 
knock  av  him. 

"  Well,  begin  at  the  beginning  and  tell  me  all  about 
it,"  said   Brady.     "How  did  it  start?" 

"Sure  and  for  the  matter  av  that  itshtarted  at  the 
blissid  altar  whin  I  tuk  Moike  O'Doolahan  for  betther 
or  worse,  and  nary  a  betther  was  it,  if  yez'U  belave  me, 
for  he's  that  fond  av  drink  he'd  swally  the  very  shoes 
on  me  fate,  and  the  sufferin's  Oi've  been  troo  wid  that 
man  the  tellin'  av  'cm  wad  brak  yer  heart,  sorr.  He 
was  the  illigenteet  wan  on  the  block  too,  and  arl  the 
gurrils  afther  hini,  and  he  had  the  puttiest  av  ways, 
eorr,  and  the  foiuest  of  piccadilly  collars,  but  nary  a 
wan  wad  he  give  a  luk  but  meself.  Be  the  same  token 
nary  a  wan  else  gits  the  belts  av  him.  And  itaintthat 
he's  hard-moinded,  sorr,  but  he's  the  batcnest  for  knock- 
in'  wid  shtove-lids  and  oiiything  else  ferninst  him. 
Wance  he  pegged  a  lamp  in  me  oiyes,  widout  aven 
ahtoppin'  to  blow  out  the  light — do  yez  moind  that  now  T 
and  ooly  for  me  ouwn   capabilities,  sorr,  there'd  a  beeo 
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a  coDfl^gstion  &v  the  intire  block,  ao  there  wad.  And 
what  wid  kuockiu'HDd  kickia'  and  trowia'  around,  Oi'm 
btacker'n  a  crow,  sorr." 

As  she  paused  ibr  breath,  Brady  said  irapatieutly, 
"  What  I  want  to  kaow  is  who  is  to  blame  in  the  present 
matter,  who  commenced  the  row  ?  " 

"Sure 'and  there  aintbcen  no  row  at  arl," Mrs. O'Doo- 
tahan  replied,  indignantly.  Then  in  a  confidential  tone 
ahe  added, "  But  what  it  moight  have  lid  to  but  for  me 
ouwD  priaence  av  rooind  the  Bainta  only  can  till,  sorr." 

"  Then  what  do  you  call  the  noiae  you  were  having 
up  there  ? " 

"  Twaa  jist  a  huff  Moike  waa  in,  sorr,  and  meself  s 
'poetulatin'  wid  arl  me  moight,  and  himself  a-aay in'  it 
was  airlier  than  it  was,  eorr,  and  him  jist  a-coaiin' 
home— and  wad  yez  till  me  the  mley  time  sorr,  for  what 
irid  knockin'  about  and  shmashin',  the  ould  clock  aint 
much  foronything  but  orny mint,  and  thegluBsin  biU,  for 
she  matter  av  that,  sorr.  'Twas  me  ouwn  two  hands  amed 
that  clock  too,  sorr,  and  I  got  it  down  to  Benzie's,  him 
wid  the  crooked  nose,  though  Oi  aint  a-shpakin'  that 
agin  him,  for  a  man  can  be  dacent  and  rcspictable  wid 
a  crt>oked  noee  whin  he  can't  wid  crooked  timpers,  Borr ; 
and  there's  Moike'a  timper  what  you  can't  till  for  the 
loife  av  yer  where  it'll  lade  to  nixt.  It  moight  he  the 
shtove-pipe  or  it  moight  not,  accorgin  ae  he's  a-falin', 
sorr.  There's  Mary  Ann  Duggins  as'll  till  yez  it's  the 
blisaid  thruth." 

Mary  Ann  Duf^ns,  who,  with  several  others  had 
now  appeared  on  the  scene,  was  about  to  give  her  evi- 
dence in  the  case  when  she  was  inteirupted  by  Brady, 
who  by  this  time  had  become  so  exasperated  that  he 
said,  angrily,  "  I  will  hear  nothing  from  y mi,  madam, 
let  this  woman  attend  to  her  own  businesfa,  and  yon  go 
about  yours.  It's  only  four  o'clock,  and  you  all  ought 
to  be  in  bed  inst«a<l  of  down  here  making  a  rumpus." 

"And  is  that  the  raley  toime,  sorr  ? "  said  Mrs.  O'Doo- 
lahan,  "  and  himself  a-swarin'  it  was  only  tvrilve." 
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"That's  the  time,  niadnm,  and  I  can't  stay  here  rqj 
longer,  80  if  you  will  conduct  me  to  that  scoundrel  of  a 
husband  of  yuure,  I'll  relieve  you  of  his  presence " 

"And  it's  ntu-y  a  prisent  be  has,  sorr,  save  the  shlove- 
pipe  hat  whatgot  lost  from  some  g:intlemin  at  the  pio 
■  nic,  and  out  av  prudence  I  fetched  home  to  Moike,BorT, 
and  verydacent  he  luks  wid  it  on  his  hid  whin  his  hair 
is  shmooth  and  brushed  up  in  sbtoyle." 

"  Good  gracious,  woman,  keep  still.  I  mean  that  I 
will  arrest  him,  and  you " 

"Arrist  him  T  "  screamed  Mrs.  O'Doolahan,  looking  de- 
fiantly at  Brady,  "arrist  Moike.^me  beautiful  Moike  wid 
the  tinderest  av  hearts  that  iver  bate  T  Put  him  in 
priaoD,  do  yez  mane  T    What  for,  Oi  dunno7  " 

"  Because  he's  been  raidng  a  row." 

"Aint  Oi  afther  tillin'  yez  there  wasn't  no  row  at  arlT 
Bad  luck  to  yez  whin  ye'd  be  armtin'  Moike  what 
aint  done  a  moite  av  a  croime  since  the  day  he  waa 
borren." 

"  But  you  say  that  he  beats  you  and  kno(^  you 
arouncl,  and  all  these  friends  of  yours  say  so  too." 

Mrs.  O'Doolahan  looked  around  at  the  many  faces 
that  were  turned  toward  her,  and  with  great  scorn  in 
her  voice,  ezclfumed,  "  It's  only  that  they  do  be  jealous, 
sorr,  because  none  av  ihim  have  ary  a  wan  loike  bim." 

"  Well,  I  think  that  a  man  who  r^ses  the  disturbance 
that  I  hea/d  ought  to  be  tn  jail,"  said  Brady,  moving 
toward  the  front  door. 

Thoroughly  frightened,  Mrs.  O'Doolahan  ran  between 
him  and  the  steps.  "  Twus  only  a  bit  playful,  Moike 
had  been,"  she  cried,  desperately,  "  and  that's  no  ansi- 
ble  cause  to  arrist  ony  dacent,  respictable  gintlemin, 
and  for  the  matter  av  that  (a  new  idea  coming  to  her 
assistance),  Moike  was  so  warrum  and  bate  out  wid  the 
playfulness  av  him,  that  he  come  down  and  stipped 
out  the  back  dure  and  across  the  lota  to  git  a  moite  av 
friah  air  and  a  appytite  for  breakout,  whiles  we  wue 
«-tarkin'  here." 
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Slj]j  winking  at  the  other  women,  she  added, "  It's 
overtaktn'  bim  yez'll  be  if  yer  duu't  apind  half  the 
mamiu'  argymintiu'  on  the  sidcwark,  and  it's  nieaeJf 
that  must  be  takiu'  a  moite  av  slape.  Goud  day,  sorr, 
I  hope  that  yez'll  not  be  gettin'  into  ony  schrape  wid 
Moike  nhin  yez  corae  acroet  him,  for  bimaelf  has  the 
madderest  timper,  though  he  do  be  very  good  to  me  aod 
the  childer,  and  that's  the  thruth,  sorr,  and  no  mieh' 
take." 


THE  LEGEND  OF  KINO  NILUS.— Enim  WoRDawoaiH." 

H'rMn  I  I  iiih  fir  (Ml  (MbiifM. 

In  the  far  distant  timee  oflegendand  story, 

There  lived  a  ^reat  king  who  ruled  o'er  tlie  land  ; 

The  &r-reacbins north  and  the  gouth's  silver  fountain, 

The  east  and  the  west  knew  the  claim  of  his  hand. 

Then  he  hranght  ftom  afar  a  mai<t  sweet  and  winsome 

With  a  voice  fbll  of  music  and  bright  tressea  of  gold; 

Sbe  seemed  but  achild  to  rule  o'er  the  palace, 

Her  yeata  were  so  few— and  the  king  was  so  old. 

The  king  brought  her  forth  to  bis  nobles  and  courtiers, 

To  the  ladies  of  state  in  their  glitter  and  pride, 

But  their  beanty  soon  passed  and  their  rich  splendor  faded, 

When  they  stood  near  the  throne  of  the  king's  youthful 

The  sweet  child-like  queen  wore  no  eeme  to  adorn  her, 

And  her  robes,  though  so  regal,  were  of  pure  apuilese  white; 

Tbe  heart  of  the  king  knew  no  boands  to  its  gladneaa,    - 

As  there  knelt  at  her  feet  each  noble  and  knight. 

For  all  honor  paid  her  increased  hia  own  glory, 

Her  presence  enhanced  tbe  great  wealth  of  his  throne; 

His  strength  was  now  fortressed  mid  hia  knighta  and  hia 

nobles, 
His  hand  held  a  power  nntil  this  time  anknown. 

That  eve  when  the  world  and  the  coart  had  grown  silent, 

Tlie  king  told  his  bride  of  hia  kingdom  and  power; 

"And  greater  than  I  there  esists  not  another, 

I  could  o'erturn  the  world  at  this  hour!" 

Tbe  sweet  child-like  queen  shrank  away  in  her  horror. 

Her  deft  liltle  fingers  claappd  tightly  their  hold 

"  'Aulhw of  ■' The  FtowMOlri,"  "liw  Triuoipb'  of  lb*   Bled,"  alc'tok* 
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Od  the  book  she  wss  readiDg ;  one  mom«at  she  (altered, 
1%en  forward  Bbe  stepped,  Ibuugb  her  heart's  blood  grew 

wld. 
"  My  lonl  and  my  king,  I  know  of  another 
(ireater  than  thou, and  uiit;htier  for; 
He  rules  o'er  the  world  and  holda  His  dominion 
O'er  the  Bun  and  each  planet  and  far-dixtant  star." 
"  Greater  than  I !     His  kintjdom  is  greater — 
His  power  is  iniKhtierl     Thou  sayeet  this?" 
And  the  king  raged  in  fury  and  tore  at  his  scabbard. 
And  bis  armlets  fell  to  the  groDod  with  a  bias. 
On  the  qneen'a  gentle  brow  a  soft  flu^  now  rested. 
One  foot  could  be  seen  as  forward  she  stood, — 
True  bravery's  pledge ;  she  was  not  to  be  daunted. 
Though  she  answered  the  kin^  with  her  life  and  her  blood, 
"  Dear  Nilus,"  she  said,  in  a  voice  full  of  sweetness, 
"  I  am  tby  subject,  I  will  e'er  do  ttiy  will ; 
I  will  e'er  seek  thy  pleasure  with  love  true  and  loyal. 
Thy  slightest  desire  I'll  seek  to  fulfill. 
Bnt  should  it  oppose  the  all-ruling  ijovereign, 
Thy  monarch  and  mine,  in  whose  service  I  live — 
May  I  yet  S[>eak  again?     Pray  do  not  be  angry; 
When  thou  knowest  it  all,  thou  wilt  sorely  foi^ive." 

'Speak  no  more!"  stormed  the  king,  and  the  wallsoftb* 

Shook  with  the  force  of  his  cries  and  his  blows. 

And  all  of  his  household  in  wonder  now  bastaoed. 

To  meet  with  their  lives  their  monarch's  new  foes. 

"  Ho,  ho,  ye  are  come,  my  faithful  attendants! 

Apeak,  speak  ye,  my  courtiers,  my  gallants,  my  da-vee, — 

Lives  there  a  king  with  realm  or  with  power 

(ireater  than  those  o'er  which  my  hand  waves?" 

"  Nay,  nay ! "  was  the  cry.  and  each  sword  f^m  its  scabbard 

Leaped  at  a  hound  and  flashed  inthelipht; 

"Nay!  nay!"  yet  again,  and  the  halls  and  the  woodland 

Re-echoed  afar  through  the  silence  of  night. 

Then  each  keen  solilier-eye  sooahtthe  foe  of  the  kingdom, 

But  they  saw  hut  the  queen  with  her  bright  golden  hair ; 

She  stood  like  a  saint  in  hia  crown  an-l  hia  plory, 

As  her  spotless  robe  shone  in  the  light's  brilliant  glare. 

"  Here — here  is  the  traitor  that  is  come  (o  my  palace  I 

Prove  what  thou  sayest,  or  soon  thou  shalt  die  ; 

I  (pve  thee  but  one  moon  of  days  for  revealing 

The  king  that  thou  knowest  more  mighty  than  II" 
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Then  each  flashing  blade  fell  back  in  ita  scabbard. 
And  eai;li  true-liearteil  knight  bent  low  on  lib  knee ; 
And  mid  eobx,  Hnti  in  auceiits  low-uiiirinureil  and  broken, 
Tbey  whiapered,  "  Fair  queen,  we  attend  upon  tliee." 
The  kinf!  was  sure  Htart]e<l, — lie  looked  at  his  vaaBals; 
Where  now  were  his  tni^ht  and  hia  far-reaching  power? 
Yet  his  heart  had  been  brave  and  hia  auul  had  been  noble, 
Kre  yet  be  had  known  the  rich  regal  bower. 
In  atone  brave  and  iijentle,  the  bumbled  king  wliispered, 
"As  a  pledge  of  thy  king  and  his  kin|{dom  and  throne, 
Bid  him  enter  my  palace  ;  then  in  fierce  sinttle  combat, 
I  will  meet  him  and  brave  him  full-armed,  but  alone. 
If  he  lays  me  low,  an<l  my  arm  wields  no  power 
Save  what  he  may  grant  me  U>  hold  o'er  my  land, 
My  throne  and  my  kingiloin,  my  slaves  and  my  vassals, 
Will  be  bis  forever,— tlie  wealth  of  his  hand. 
Bnt  if  he  should  tail  and  mine  be  the  conquest, 
Then  thoD,  like  tliy  monarch,  in  surrow  sbalt  die, 
Though, alas!  there  muy  be  when  tbou'rtgone  from  my  palace, 
Full  many  a  aovereign  more  hapjiy  than  I." 

"Alas!"  cried  the  queen,  with  her  eyes  fiill  of  Badnen, 

"I  am  only  a  child — I  only  can  pray  ! 

Oh,  woald  that  some  soul  with  faith  and  love  burning 

Would,  unto  their  light,  but  show  thee  the  wayl 

I  do  not  now  Iremble  at  death  and  its  terrors, 

I  fear  bnt  for  thee  who  takest  my  life. 

Pray,  all  ye  brave  courtiers  and  nobles,  retire ; 

I  pve  no  resistance,— there  need  not  be  strife." 

A  week  passed  away  when  one  morn  at  the  palace, 

The  queen  was  disturbed  at  her  deep  ^rnc^t  prayer ; 

The  rich,  marble  staircase  she  quickly  descended. 

For  a  loud  cry  of  anguish  was  borne  on  the  air. 

"Bring  aid  I  "  crieil  the  king;  on  his  couch  he  lay  writhing; 

"Bring aid,  or  t  die!    This  day  is  my  last!" 

But  Uie  surgeons  ami  courtiers  feared  to  approach  him. 

At  the  sight  of  their  monarch  Ihey  shrank  back  aghast. 

"Ah,  we  cannot  serve  thee,  our  science  is  helpless, 

Death,  nithlesa  siid  cruel,  is  e'en  now  in  thy  frame, 

Thy  right  arm  is  lifeless  thy  strength  has  all  left  thee—" 

Lol  Jnto  his  presence  the  little  queen  came. 

Biie  sat  by  hie  siile.  and  his  white  hands  close  holding 

Bhe  told  him  of  Ood  and  of  heaven  above. 

She  lold  him  of  ChrlHt  who  came  for  hearts  seeking. 

To  make  them  Hia  kingdom, — the  throne  of  Hia  lev*. 
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The  monarcli  was  soothed,  e'en  Barprised  at  the  storj; 

Forgetting  his  pain,  he  clasped  the  queea's  hand: 

"  Let  him  reign,  let  him  reign,  tliis  great  noble  monarch, 

Both  over  our  hearts  and  over  our  land. 

Let  his  will,  not  mine,  be  the  rule  and  the  power  I 

Thou  sayeet,  dear  one.  He  is  gentle  and  true  7 

I  resign  Him  my  sceptre,— '(w  feiMo  hai  etmqwrtdt 

My  arm  and  my  strength  it  was  He  who  withdrew." 

The  king  sprai^   from    his  couch  aad   his  nobles  drew 

They  saw  the  warm  blood  that  bad  rushed  to  bis  cheek ; 

WiUi  heads  lowly  bowed  they  now  knelt  beside  him. 

Their  hearts  were  too  fill]  of  strange  wonder  to  speak. 

His  health  was  restored. — Far  over  his  kingdom 

The  gospel  of  Christ  extended  its  sway, 

And  each  eve  the  great  king  and  his  beautiful  childwlfia 

Onited  with  nobles  and  vassals  to  pray. 

Then  there  came  a  great  peace  o'er  palace  and  kingdom, 

And  Nilus  was  known  as  the  saintly,  the  pure ; 

His  bright  little  queen  became  the  loved  mistress 

Of  the  hearts  of  the  rich  and  the  homes  of  the  poor. 

When  embasues  came  from  great  foreign  nations 

To  learn  from  good  Nilus  his  secret  of  power. 

His  hand  would  rest  fientiy  on  the  queen's  golden  treesee. 

Then  with  pride  he  would  say  "  From  the  one  happy  hour 

Since    this  messenger   came   with    her  sweet    words  of 

And  her  prayer  so  strong,  through  her  faith  and  her  love. 

That  it  conquered  alike  my  heart  and  my  kingdom 

For  the  glory  of  God  who  rules  from  above— 

I  have  known  naugkt  but  blessings  and  Heaven's  choice 

uraces, 
All  glory  be  given  to  His  name  alonel 
My  heart  and  my  queen's  and  the  hearts  of  our  snl^ecte 
Are  His,  His  forever, — the  seat  of  His  throne." 


THE  "  PITTY  FOWER."— Adqubta  Mooes." 
Once,  when  to  the  busy  city 

I  was  going  early  forth, 
ThinkinK  of  the  gloom  and  anguish 

And  discouragements  of  earth; 

lini- i>f~''Th«  WMnu'i  Light,"  "  Bagir'a  Fwvwtll,"  "Ttia  tUpaorth* 
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Thinking  how  bopee  pale  and  vsniab 
Day  by  day  and  yeur  by  year ; 

How  the  woceaiid  bardenH  gather. 
As  the  comforts  diaappiiar  ; 

Down  the  garden  path  behind  me 

Pattering  foolstepe  swiftly  came ; 
And  I  felt  a  smile  Hash  through  m« 

As  I  answered  to  my  name. 
Cried  the  voite  God  gave  to  cheer  me 

Through  full  many  a  darksume  hour, 
"  Wiut,  dear  auntie  ;  wait  dear  auatie, 

Let  me  pick  you  pitty  fuwer." 

rben  I  tarned,  and  mid  the  roaes 

Blooming  in  the  air  of  June, 
Stood  a  vision  lair  and  lovely, 

Glad  and  brightas  sunny  nooa. 
And  with  eager,  hurryiag  fingers 

Chose  he  out  the  fairest  rooe, 
On  whose  stem  two  buds  were  growing^ 

Almoet  ready  to  unclose. 

Pale  the  color  of  the  roses 

To  the  rosea  of  his  fece, 
As  he  danced  and  capered  towards  me,— 

Angel  form  of  love  and  grace  I 
Holding  daintily  Lis  offering 

Did  my  baby  prince  draw  near. 
Saying,  dimpling,  smiling,  blushing, 

"  Lill  you  keep  it  till  last  year  7  " 
Blessed  babe '.  what  kingly  largeae 

Could  have  made  my  day  so  bright  T 
Conl<l  have  maile  my  weary  labor 

Seem  so  pleasant  and  so  light  7 
Yoang  years  bloomed  and  old  years  faded, 

Faces  changed  and  hearts  grew  still, 
]  was  (Unting  'neath  the  burdens 

I  was  bearing  down  the  hill. 
Vinter's  ice  and  storms  were  round  me; 

I  was  weeping  all  alone. 
£cknees  and  gray  hairs  had  found  dm. 

Yet  my  work  not  half  was  done.  ( 
That  sweet  vision  mid  the  rosea, 

Now,  alas  I  1  saw  it  not; 
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Ukny  years  agorie  he  vanished. 

And  hisofi'ring  waa  for^L 
Friends  hod  failed,  and  foes  aseaited  m«; 

Doubts  of  God  diatressed  my  mind,— 
How  he  held  his  peace,  and  hid  Uim, 

Were  his  ways  MiUjuet  aadlcind? 

In  a  hook  my  fathers  vrate  in, 

I  was  seeking  where  to  write. 
When  a  withered  rose  and  roflebnds 

Greeted  my  astonished  sight, 
With  a  date  beneath  tbem  written 

And,  in  letters  plain  and  clear, 
Baby  words,  long  since  forgotten, 

"  Lill  yon  keep  it  till  last  year?  " 
Then  the  tide  of  time  turned  backward 

Till  I  seemed  to  stand  once  more 
Hid  the  firmrance  and  the  sunshine, 

h'earmy  brother's  open  door. 
And  the  evil  spirit  left  me, 

Put  to  Bight  as  on  that  day 
When  the  angel  mid  the  roees 

Charmed  my  faithless  mood  away. 
0  my  blessing  I    O  ray  treasure  I 

God  is  Just  and  true  and  dear- 
Darling,  I  will  "wait"  His  pleasure ; 

"Keep  "  your  off'ring  "till  last  year." 
And  when  that  last  year  is  finished. 

When  has  closed  its  final  honr, 
"Auntie"  to  her  rest  would  carry 

In  her  hand,  your  "pitty  fower." 


A  GOWK'S  ERRANT,  AND  WHAT  CAM'  OT. 

JOHK   FeKQTTBOM. 

In  the  village  of  8 ,  Perthshire,  lived  Willie  Wad- 
dell,  Wright,  joiner,  cofSn-maker,  etc  A  douoe,  hooest, 
hard-working  chiel'waa Willie.  Aneeboro'hiabad  ooca- 
aion  to  be  owre  ae  mornin'  at  Dauvid  Orant's,  an'  &ii' 
Dauvid  in  a  Bnir  state  aboot  the  loss  o'  a  coo  that  had 
choked  hetsel'  wi'  a  ueep  thro'  the  nicht 
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Dauvid  had  twa  or  tliree  acres  of  Ian',  aboot  twa 
milee  frae  ti ,  and  was  thoclit  tae  ha'e  some  baw- 
bees i'  the.  bank ;  and  tho'  be  had  only  hinisel'  and 
Janet,  his  wife,  tae  keep,  yet  the  loss  o'  the  coo  was  a 
gey  serious  maitler. 

Aft«r  he  had  heard  Bauvid's  lamentations,  and  had 
set  affon  the  road  hame,  he  thocht  tae  himeel'  he  micbt 
Biak'  a  guid  lauch  awra  puir  Dauvid's  miafortin'.  It 
was  the  first  of  April  ;.and  if  be  could  manage  to  send 
Willie  Waddell  owre  tae  Dauvid  Grant's  wi'  the 
strauchtin'-boord on  a  gov k's errant,  garran  him  believe 
Janet  was  deid  instead  o'  the  coo,  it  wad  be  a  gran' 
ioke.    It  was  nae  suner  thocht  upon  then  it  was  wrocht 

upon.    As  soon  as  he  got  to  8 ,  he  gaes  awa'  up 

tae  a  wee  widden  erection  Willie  had  dignified  wi'  the 
name  o'  the  warkshop. 

"  Weel,  Willie,  what  are  ye  thrang  wi'the  day?" 
quo'  he,  as  he  entered. 

"No  muckle,"  says  Willie;  "jist  makin'  a  wee  chair 
for  Sandy  Macgregor'a  youngest  ane." 

"  Ye '11  bae  tae  let  that  stan'  the  noo,  then,  I  doot,  an* 
tak'  in  han'  wi*  a  job  that's  in  a  greater  hurry,  but  ane 
ye'll  DO  like  eae  weel,  I'm  thinkin'." 

"Od,  it'll  be  a  queer  job  I'll  no  like  the  noo,  and 
wark  sac  slack ;  let's  hear  what  it  is,  man  ?  " 

"  Weel,  ye'll  take  yer  straucbtin'-boord  and  gae  awa' 
owre  tae  Dauvid  Grant's.  He's  fa'n  in  wi'  a  sair  loea, 
puir  man ;  och  hon !  death's  aye  busy ! " 

"  What,"  cries  Willie,  "  is  Janet  deid? "  and,  without 
waiting  for  an  answer,  continued,  "  What  was  the  mut- 
ter i     What  did  she  dee  o'  ?  " 

"  She  choked  hersel'." 

"  Choked  bersel'  1  Losh,  bless  me,  that's  eztraordi- 
nar'!  Dauvid  will  miss  her  sair,  for  she  was  a  clever- 
handed  woman  was  Janet.  But  I  maunna  stop  here 
claverin';  I'll  awa'  owre  this  meenit ;  "  and,  throwing 
down  his  hammer,  he  hurried  tae  the  hooee,  and  bads 
bis  mither  mak'  bis  parritch  and  get  oot  his  Sunday 
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clAeeaa  soon  aa  poesible,  as  he  was  waoted  in  a  hurry  at 
Dauvid  Grant's, 

I  ehould  hae  mentioned  that  Willie  waana  married, 
but  leeved  wi'  his  mither  in  a  bit  huusie  aff  an'  on  wi' 
the  shop. 

Weel,  after  he  bad  gotten  his  parritch  and  hinuel' 
cleaned  up,  awa'  he  gaea  tae  Dauvid'a  wi'  his  boord  owre 
his  shouther,  and  wi'  nae  raair  idea  he  was  gaun  a  gowk's 
errant  than  the  man  i'  the  ntune.  When  he  got  tae  the 
hoose  he  set  the  boord  doon  at  the  door,  and,  steppin' 
in',  got  Dauvid  takin'  a  reek  o'  bis  pipe. 

"Hoo's  a'  wi'  ye  the  day,  Dauvid?"  quo'  Willie, 
as  he  gaed  in. 

"  Jigt  middlin',  Willie,  jist  middlin'.  But  tak'  a  sate 
an'  rest  ye." 

"  I'm  real  vexed  tae  hear  o'  yer  loss,"  continued  Wil- 
lie, after  he  had  ta'en  a  sate.  "  Ye'll  miss  her  sair,  I  bae 
nae  doot." 

"  It's  a  bit  hard  job  for  me,"  says  Dauvid,  "  but  I 
maun  try  an'  thole.  Ye  ken  we're  telt  tae  bear  oor 
trials  wi'  patience." 

"  I'm  vera  gled  ye  tak'  that  view  o't,"  observed 
Willie,  "fori  waefeartye  micht  brak'  doon  a'thegither." 

"  Hoot,  Willie,  there's  nae  fear  o'  that.  The  thing's 
bad  enough  ;  but  I'm  no  gaun  tae  brak'  ray  heart  aboot 
it.  I  maun  look  oot  about  an'  see  an'  get  anither,  for  I 
canna  weel  want  ane." 

"  Deed,  that's  true  enough,  Dauvid  ;  but  ye'll  no  be 
in  a  hurry  for  awhile  f" 

"Od,  I  dinna  ken,"  says  Dauvid;  "the  suner  the 
better,  I  think.  I  dinna  see  ony  use  o'  pittin'  aff  time. 
In  fact,  I  hae  my  e'e  on  ane  already  ;  but  I  am  feared 
she's  a  wee  owre  auld  i'  the  bom," 

"  I  wadna  thocht  they  were  so  easy  gotten,"  says 
Willie. 

"  Man,  Willie,  when  ye  hae  tna  or  three  bawbees  i' 
yer  pouch,  ye  can  get  pick  an'  wale  o'  them  ;  but  I'll  be 
a  wee  cautious  afore  I  tak'  ane.  Ye  see,  when  they're 
owre  auld  ye  get  little  guid  o'  them,  and  they're  jist  as 
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bad  when  they're  owre  young ;  they're  a  Ung  time  afore 
they  come  tae  be  o'  muclcle  use.  Sae  I'll  tak'  time,  un' 
see  I  get  a  guid  ane  when  I'm  at  it, — neither  owre  auld 
nor  owre  young." 

By  this  time  Willie  was  glow'rin'  at  Dauvid  as  if  the 
een  wad  loup  oot  o'  his  held. 

"  Weel,  Dauvid,  I'm  surprised  and  vexed  tae  hear  a 
man  come  to  your  time  o'  life  speak  in  that  manner.  I 
think  ye  micht  get  the  ane  ye  hae  decently  awa'  afore 
ye  think  o'  filling  her  place." 

"  I  dinna  see  hoo  that  wad  make  muckle  difference," 
remarked  Dauvid.  "  Hooever,  I  was  just  inteudin'  tae 
howk  a  hole  in  the  yaird  this  aAernin  an'  pit  her  in't. 
Ye  see  I  canuasell  her  noo;  folks  are  sae  stricL" 

"Dauvid  Grant?"  cries  Willie,  "dae  ye  no  think 
black  burnin'  shame  o'  yersel'  tae  speak  tae  me  in  that 
manner,  and  ya  an  elder  o'  the  kirk.  My  oerty !  a  boD* 
nie  elder)  But  I'll  no  let  the  mai Iter  rest  like  that; 
I'll  awa  owre  tae  the  minister  an'  gie  him  an  account  o' 
yer  conduct,  ye  auld  shameless  heathen.  It's  time  he 
kent  what  sort  o'  elders  he  has ; "  and  ni'  that  he  oot 
at  the  door. 

The  manse  was  about  twa  hunner  yairda  frae  Dau> 
vid's,  sae  Willie  wasna  lang  a-gettin'  there.  The  minis- 
ter saw  him  comin',  and  meeting  him  at  the  door,  said : 

"  Well,  William,  what's  the  matter  ?  There  is  surely 
something  wrong  when  you  are  in  such  a  hurry  T " 

"  Indeed  ye  may  say  that.  There  is  something  wrong, 
and  awfu'  wrang.  I  wish  ye  wad  come  awa'  owre  tae 
Dauvid  Grant's,  for  I  think  he's  gaen  oot  o'hiB  judgment." 

"  I  wish  you  would  explun  yourself,  William,  What 
is  wrong  with  David  7  " 

**  Weel,  ye  see,  his  wife  Janet  is  deid,  puir  body.  She 
choked  hersel'  thro'  the  nicht,  an*  I  was  sent  for  tae 
gae  owre  wi'  the  strauchtln'-boord,  Weel,  when  I  gaed 
in,  I  naturally  expected  tae  see  Dauvid  maist  broken- 
hearted ;  judge  o'  my  surpriee  when  he  began  tellin'  me 
be  had  thochts  o'  getttn'  anither  wife  as  soon  as  poasible— 
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in  fact,  he  has  hU  een  on  aoe  already ;  and  when  I  telt 
him  he  iiiicht  aye  get  the  ane  he  had  awa'  fin>t,  od,  if 
the  man  liidua  tell  me  he  would  pit  her  in  a  hole  in  the 
yaird,  if  hecouldua  sell  her!  But  he's  dement«d  ;  his 
grief  has  turned  his  brain,  I  think." 

"  David's  wife  dead  1 "  oboerved  the  minister.  "  I'm 
much  surprised  that  I  have  not  heard  of  it  before,  and 
me  so  near  him  too.  But  stay  a  little ;  I'll  get  uiy  hat 
and  go  along  with  you." 

When  they  got  back  they  found  Dauvid  stepping 
thro'  the  floor,  rather  perplexed  at  Willie's  proceedings. 

"  I'm  grieved  to  hear  of  your  sad  affliction,"  th«  min- 
uter began,  "  and  I  am  much  surprised  you  did  not  send 
for  me.  I  surely  might  have  been  of  some  benefit  iu  your 
sore  trial." 

"  I  canna  understan'  what  ye're  makin'  sic  a  wark 
aboot,"  quo'  Dauvid.  "  Ye  would  hae  done  me  nae  guid 
Bupposin'  I  had  sent  for  ye.  It's  me  that'll  hae  tae  bear 
the  loss,  and  I  waaoa  thiukin'  o'  havin'  ony  bother 
aboot  it." 

"After  what  has  fallen  from  your  own  lips  I  see  there 
is  no  use  trying  to  reason  with  you ;  and  I  am  truly 
sorry  to  think  such  a  man  as  you  arc — a  member  of 
my  church  ;  not  only  a  member,  but  an  elder — should 
be  a  man  of  no  principle,  not  even  of  common  decency. 
But  I  can  assure  you,  I  shall  exi)i>3e  your  conduct.  I 
will  call  a  meeting  of  the  congregation  and  have  you 
expelled.    You  can  no  longer  be  an  elder  of  mine." 

"  Ye  can  ca'  a  meeting  o'  the  Preibytery  gin  ye  like ! " 
exclaimed  Dauvid,  fairly  nettled,  "  for  oiiytliing  I  care ; 
but  it  wad  be  a  lang  time  before  ye'd  ca'  a  nieetin' 
o'  the  congregation  to  help  me  to  get  anither,  an  I'm  no 
thtnkin'  I  wad  be  muckle  the  better  o't  gin  ye  did." 

"  I  shall  stay  here  no  longer  to  be  iusulteii,"  cried  the 
minister,  and  was  making  for  the  door  when  he  was 
stopped  by  Willie,  who  said  : 

"  Od,  air,  ye  canna  richtly  leave  the  house  until  we 
come  tae  some  kind  o'  an  understand  in*.    Ye  see,  if  that 
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aald  heathen  'II  no  dae  the  thing  that's  richt,  somebody 
maun  do't.  Ye  see  I  hae  brocht  ovre  my  strauchtin'- 
boord,  an'  FU  awa'  an'  get  some  o'  the  neebon  an'  get 
her  laid  oot  in  a  respectable  an'  Christian-like  manner." 

Dauvid  cocked  his  lugs  at  this,  and  said,  "  Strauchtin'- 
hoord  for  a  coo.  Lay  her  oot  in  a  Christian-like  man- 
ner t    What  on  earth  does  the  man  mean  ? "  quo'  he. 

"  What  dae  I  mean,"  crita  Willie ;  "yer  wife  lyin'  detd 
here,  and  you  hae  the  impidence  tae  speer  what  I  mean  I" 

"  My  wife  deid !  Hae  ye  taen  leave  o'  yer  senses 
a'tbegither,  man  T  " 

"  I'm  afraid  there's  some  mistake  here,"  said  the  miD- 
ieter.    "  Is  your  wife  dead,  David?  " 

"  Guid  be  thankit,  no,  sir ;  at  least  she  wasna  twa 
hours  syne." 

"And  where  is  she  f  " 

"  Od,  she  gaed  awa'  owre  tae  her  brither's.  Ye  see, 
Nelly, the  dochter,  that  was  waitin'on  the  lady  cam'  hame. 
The  lady's  deid,  aod  left  Nelly  sax  hunuer  pounds,  so 
Janet  gaed  awa'  owre  tae  hear  a'  the  news.  But  wha  sent 
ye  here  wi'  the  boord  ?  "  quo'  Dauvid,  turnin'  tae  Willie, 
who  was  Bcratchin'  his  head  and  lookin'  a  wee  foolish, 

"  Od,  Pate  Low  cam'  up  tae  the  shop  this  morain' 
and  telt  me  tae  come  awa'  wast  wi'  the  boord,  as  ye  had 
met  wi'  a  sair  loss." 

"  Did  he  say  Janet  was  Afad,  Willie  T  " 

"  No,  he  didua  jist  say  that,  when  I  mind ;  but,  of 
Gouree,  I  thocht  it  could  be  nae  ither  body." 

"  I  see  it  a'  noo,"  cried  Dauvid,  fe'in  into  a  chair 
roarin'  an*  lauchin'.  "  Low  was  owre  here  this  momin', 
an'  I  was  tellin'  him  aboot  the  death  o'  a  coo,  an'  the 
rogne  has  gaen  and  made  a  gowk  o' puir  Willie  owre 
the  head  o't.  Did  It  never  strike  ye,  Willie,  that  this 
was  the  First  o'  April?" 

"  Never  until  this  minute,"  exclaimed  Willie.  "  Weel, 
that  oowB  the  gowan.  Od,  he  sent  me  a  gowk's  errant 
an'  nae  mistak'." 

"  Good-bye,  good-bye,"  cries  the  minister,  rinnin'  oot 
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at  the  door,  and  tbej  beard  bim  lauchin'  a'  tbe  way  ta* 

the  iwanao 

"  Weel,  Willie,"  ubaerved  Dauvid,  after  tbe  minista' 
had  left,  "ye  bae  done  me  mair  guid  tfaao  onything  I 
hae  got  th^  while.  But  dinna  look  aae  sheepish,  mma  ; 
there's  nae  barm  done.  I'm  thinkin'  o'  gann  owre  tae 
Janet's  brither'e,  an'  ye'll  come  awa'  owre  wi'  me  and 
see  Nellie.  Od,  it's  hard  tae  say  whaur  a  blister  may 
licht ;  she's  worth  lookin'  after  noo,  lad." 

.After  some  cosxin',  Willie  consented  tae  gae  wi'  him, 
for  be  had  a  saft  side  tae  Nellie,  and  wasoa  ill  tae  per- 
Boade.  Od  the  road  Dauvid  wid  atop  every  wee  bit  and 
ejaculate,  "Straucbtin'-boord  fura  coo!  Dacency  and 
ChrisUaDity !  "  and  syne  roar  ae  if  he  was  gaiin  intae  a 
fit.  At  last  Willie  told  him  unless  he'd  compuee  bimsel', 
an'  also  not  say  a  word  aboot  it  when  tbey  gaed  tae  the 
boose,  he  wadna  gae  anitber  fit.  So  Dauvid  promised  to 
say  naething  aboot  it. 

When  tbey  got  there  Willie  was  puzzled  what  tae  dae 
wi'  the  boord,  for  be  had  brocbl  it  wi'  bim,  as  it  was  a 
bit  on  tbe  road  hame.  However,  he  got  it  smuggled  in 
ahint  tbe  door,  an'  in  tbey  went.  Willie  got  a  hearty 
welcome  firae  the  auld  folks,  and  a  kind  glance  frae 
Nellie,  so  that  he  sune  felt  bimael'  at  hame  aman;;  them. 

After  tbey  had  got  their  dinner,  an'  Nellie  an'  Willie 
close  tbegither  in  the  comer,  wi'  bis  han'  in  hers,  the 
servant  lassie  cam'  in  rinnin',  an'  cryin',  "  Ob,  mistress, 
wha's  deid  ?  wha'e  deid  ? " 

"  Deid !  Loeh  bless  me,  lassie,  there's  naebody  deid. 
What  mak's  ye  speer  that?  " 

"  Because  I  was  ahint  the  door  for  tbe  besom,  an' 
there's  a  strauch  tin '-boord  there,  an'  ye  ken  there's  nae 
use  for  it  unless  somebody's  deid." 

By  this  time  their  attention  was  drawn  tae  Dauvid, 
wha  was  twistin'  in  his  chair,  wi'  a  face  like  a  nor'-wast 
mune.  At  Inst  he  bunt  oot  wt'aroaro'  lauchin',  an' 
screeched  an'  yelled  until  they  tbocht  be  was  fwrly  gaeo 
nad.    After  he    was   able    tae  speak,  he  cries, "  Oh, 
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Willie,  liae  mercy,  an'  let  mo  tell  them,  or  I'll  bunt" 

"Tell  them,  an'  be  hanged  tae  ye,"  says  Willie,  i'  th« 
peti  "as  weel  t«ll  them  noo,  for  they'll  sune  hear  o't  at 
ony  rate." 

Weel,  ailer  Dauvid  had  telt  them  the  story,  ye  could 
hae  tied  them  a'  wi'  a  strae,  an'  Willie  himeet'  caught 
the  infection,  an'  lauched  ae  loud  hs  uny  o'  them. 

Willie  lefl  fur  haiue,  wi'  mony  kind  invitationg  no 
tae  be  a  stranger  among  them,  which  he  took  every  ad- 
vantage of,  for  he  was  there  four  or  five  times  in  a  week, 
an'  at  last  got  Nellie  for  wife.  He's  noo  in  Dundee  tn  a 
big  way  o'  daein',  an  tae  a'  accounte  Nellie's  sax  hunner 
pounds  hae  doubled  iteel'  by  this  time. 

Hie  cuBtomere  are  sometimes  surprised  when  they  hae 
occasion  tae  gae  for  the  Btrauchtin'-boord  tae  see  WtUie 
turn  red  i'  the  &ce  an'  Nellie  fa'in  tae  the  lauchm', 
but  they  dinna  a'  ken  what  you  an'  me  kens. 


A  RUSSIAN  COURTSHIP. 
"  Be  mine,"  said  the  ardent  yciun)!  Sawmilegoff, 

In  a  voice  with  emotion  quite  husky, 
"  My  Tondest  devotion,  oh,  please  da  not  scoff, 

Katina  PojskaroulHki  I  " 
"Tecbemyschevsky,  my  friend,"  the  shy  maiden  replied . 

"Your  penple  are  noble  and  rich. 
Would  a  GolguBoft'e  fcntnddauKbtcr  be  a  fit  bride 

For  a  nephew  of  Maximovilch  ?  " 
"I  care  not  a  kopeck  !"  he  said.    "In  my  droeky 

I  have  you  safe  now.  and  1  laugh 
At  the  wealth  of  a  Klitkin  or  Overhauloehki, 

G<^vnik,  or  Pullerzedoff. 
"  You  are  worth  more  to  me  than  the  gold  of  Slugmiaki, 

Brakemnpski,  or  Rumarakotfl 
Katina  PojskaroiilHki,  it's  rinky. 

But  I'm  Boing  to  carry  you  off! " 
And  this  is  the  way  younfi  Sawmilegoff 

Put  an  end  to  all  further  dincufleion, 
Twas  a  simpler  proceeding  to  carry  her  off 

Than  to  go  on  courting  in  Russian. 
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BO .•— BoBKBT  C.  V.  HnrEBfl. 
iTou've  heerd  about  that  time,  say  haven't  yon,  when  Vix, 
Our  Blue  Graw  mare,  our  Vixeu,  was  eperitedaway? 
That  time  wheu  only  mam,  you  know,an'  little  Bo,onr  boy, 
Watt  miutlin'  house  7    You  haven't?    Well,  'twas  like  this'. 

That  there  day 
I'd  gone  an'  went  to  town,  an'  the  hired  man  he'd  went 
To  hie  moth er'n -law's  new  weddin',  an'  only  mam  an'  Bo 
Was  at  the  farm,  an'  Bo  he  was  a-eettin'  in  the  bam 
A-mendin'  up  hi8  tiddle  for  to  try  to  make  her  go. 
That  boy  he  jest  loved  music,  he  played  the  fiddle  when 
He  couldn't  hardly  talk — a  tramp  that  come  alon^; 
Had  showed  him  how  to  hold  it  and  how  to  draw  the  bow. 
An'  he  wasn't  hardly  seven  when  he  played  a  puity  song. 

Well,  the  hofiB-thieves  come  along  that  day ;    that  band 

from  over  yon — 
Beyant  the  Bmoky  mouniajne,   an'  they  creeps  up  to  our 

Vix, 
An'  before  mam  got  her  breathin'  they'd  lighted  oot  an'  we 
Was  minus  our  big  Blue  Grass.  Scotts !  mam  was  in  a  fix— 

For  Vix  was  all  our  fortune  ;  I'd  took  her  for  a  debt. 
An'  I'd  an  offer  of  a  thousand  dollars  for  her.    See  7 
Poor  mam  I  She  set  an'  bellered.  'N'  then  she  heerd  our  Bo 
A-ptayin'  of  his  fiddle.    That  jig  tune  didn't  gee 
With  mam  as  she  was  feelin'.    It  riled  her.    Up  she  rii, 
"  I'll  smash  that  fiddle,"  says  she,  an'  rune  off  to  the  bam. 
"  You  lasy  lout,"  she  calls  Bo,  an'  grabs  for  that  vi'lin, 
"  Here  you  set  a-fiddlin'  noon,  an'  night,  an'  mam, 

"An'  Vixen's  took."    Hhe  flopped  there,  an'  set  down  on 

the  floor. 
An'  cried  an'  cried.  An'  our  Bo — he  wascomin'on  thirteen, 
An' be  loved  Vix  like  a  sister — he  laid  his  flddle  down. 
An'  got  as  while  as  chalk,  an'  I  guess  felt  purty  mean. 

So  them  two  they  jest  set  there,  mam  wailin',  an'  Bo  wbit«. 
When  all  at  onre  our  Clover,  the  little  mare  outside 
A-playin'  with  her  colt,  she  whinnied.    Up  jumps  Bo. 
"  That  wnt  Vii,  you  ijit,  that  ain't  her,"  mam  cried. 

"  No,"  says  Bo,  "  I  know  that.    Which  way  did  they  go,— 
Them  thieves?  Over  the  mountain?    They  didl"     He 
said  no  more. 
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"  What  you  meao  ?  "  mam  criea  ont.    "  Yoa  Roin'  to  fight 

them  men? 
Git  off  that  mare  this  mitiit."    Bat  Bo  be  didn't  speak, 
He  jeat  iipa  with  his  ottl  fiddle  an'  he  whacks  on  Clover's 

D  the  yard  her  neck  cIomi  to  hia 

Well,  Bo,  he  looks  an' finds  the  trail;   he  kept  ctoee  till 

'tfras  night. 
An'  then  he  rid  into  their  camp  on    Oover.    They  jest 

grabbed 
At  Clover.     "Kid,"  they  says  to  Bo,  "good  evenin',  wr. 

Hadtfnib?" 
Ad'  they  laughed,  an'  for  the  minit  it  looked  like  Bo  was 

nabbed. 
"  Tie  this  roarenp  with  t'otlier,"  aava  the  captain,  an' our 

Bo 
Knowin'   that   Vix    was    t'other,  be  eat  the  grub  they 

An'  then  down  by  the  camp-fire  he  took  his  fiddle  oat, 
An' he  upe  an' plays  bis  music,— the  jig  tune,  sure 's  you  live. 
Twos  too  much  for  tbem  fellers,  that  jig  tune ;   up  jumps 


danced, 

Till  Bo  he  says  they  all  did,  even  the  captain.an' 
Bo  played  like  everlaetin'.an'  watched  'em  as  they  pranced- 

Well,  the  men  they  got  that  thirsty  a-dancin'  that  tbey 

An'  dnmk,  an'  drunk,  an'  drunk,  an'  drunk,  from  tbeir 

flosbe,  an'  beeled  an'  toed. 
An' the  time  passed,  an' Bo's  band  got  cramped,  hut  he 

kept  a-playin'  on 
At  that  tarnal  little  jig  tune,  the  only  one  be  knowed. 
At  last  a  man  iiive  over,  an*  down  he  went,  played  out. 
Then  another,  an'  another,  till  Bo  he  give  a  peep 
And  he  seen  the  Captain  all  alone  a-<laiinin',  while  the  reet 
Tired  out  an'  purty  tijisy,  why  they'd  went  fast  asleep. 
At  lant  the  Captain  he  give  out.  a-^ayin'  with  a  snarl, 
"  ^y,  kid,  keep  up  that  moEic ;  I'll  dance  more  after  while." 
But  after  while  iiis  eyps  ahet,  an'  every  mortal  man 
Lay  a-enorin'  there  like  all  poeeeased.    Bo  he  give  a  smile, 
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An'  down  he  bud  hU  6ddle.    He  knowed  where  Clover  wts, 
For  she  didn't  sleep  but  worried  for  her  little  ooll,  you 

An'  Bo  found  Vixen  side  o'  her.  He  up  an'  kiseed  old  Vix, 
An'  be  couldn't  help  a-cryin' — you  eeu  he  loved  her  so. 
Well,  he  knowed  our  Qover  smelt  t)ie  way  to  where  her 

So  be  upe  an'  tit»  old  Vixen  to  Clover's  busby  tail, 

Then  he  touches  Clover  on  the   ribs,  an'  Clover  inve  a  tug. 

An'  Vix  an'  her  tliey  lit  oat  lively  over  hill  an'  dale. 

Then  Bo  Roee  to  the  camp-fire  an'  piclts  his  fiddle  up, 
An'pKflon  at  the  jig  tune.    He  played  till  break  o' day. 
When  the  Captain  woke  an'  seemed  pleased  'cause  he'd 

An'  went  lo  look  at  Vixen.    An'  then.  Bo  he  does  say, 

The  roar  the  Captain  fnve  woke  every  mother's  son, 

An'  they  all  was  crowdiu'  round  the  place  where  Vixen 

bad  been  tied, 
An'  our  Bo  he  went  there  too,  an'  he  let  out  one  big  yell — 
"  They've  took  my  mare,  too,"  cried  he,  "my  Clover."     An' 

he  cried 
An'  jelled  so  that  the  Captain  swore  and  spoke  o'  sjiankin' 

Bat  he  pi  tied  Bo,forBoha>I  played  his  fiddle  for  theirdance. 
"Ob,"  the  Captun  says,  says  be,  "we've  been  outwitted 

There's  smwier  men  about  than  na.    Here,  kid,  give  me  a 

chance— 
"What  yoa  mean  by  yellinTDo  you  want  to  drive  me  wild? 
Bat  you're  good  enough,  yon  played  for  us.    Here,  sonny, 

yoa  go  bome, 
An'  as  long  as  j/oitr  hoea'a  stole  with  ours  you  can  have  this 

little  Bcrob," 
An' he  h'istsour  Bo  on  the  boss's  back.  "Now  {(it!  "he  says, 

an' come 

An'  ^ve  the  little  scrub  a  pnnch.    Now  long  towards  arly 

As  me  an'  mam  was  worryin'  an'  wonderin'  where  Bo  was— 
Vor  Clover  had  been  home  an  hour,  ati'  was  lickin'  het 

little  coU 
Close  to  Vixen  eatin' grass— when  all  at  once,  my  lawel 

We  beerd  a  little  jig  tune  a-jumpin'  thrnusth  the  air, 
Comin' closer  and  closer,  while  the  birds  seemed  keeping 
time— 
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An' num  cried  oat,  "My  land !  H'aBo."  An'Btreakin' in  the 

y»rd     - 
There  rid  up  Bo  on  the  little  scrub,  an'  yelled  out, "  Great 

"The  fiddledone  it,  raammy— will  you  break  the  fiddle  now  7 
For  it  led  them  hoes  thieves  Bucb  a  danw,  a  reg'Ur  fiddle- 

Aad  sent  back  Vix  and  Clover.    An'  thiB  scrub  the  Clap 

give  me 
Goes  like  a  streak  o'  liRhtnln',  it's  the  best  hoes  o'  the  three." 


THE  KINGDOM  OF  SHAM.— I.  Edoab  Johh. 

In  the  Kingdom  of  Sham, 
E!ach  man  is  a  sovereign  and  worships  "  I  am," 
They  carry  no  sign  of  the  heart  in  the  face. 
They  think  that  in  form  ie  perfection  of  grace, 
Tbey  measure  each  soul  with  a  circlet  of  sold. 
They  shape  every  heart  in  appearance's  mould. 
Dame  Fashion  is  priestess  their  temples  within. 
Where  truth  is  accursed  and  bright  candor  a  sin. 
They  tan  on  their  altars  ambition's  pale  lires. 
Each  one  to  a  niche  in  the  temple  aspires, 
Their  purpones  straight  as  the  bom  of  a  ram- 
In  the  Kingdom  of  Sham. 

Their  bodjra  is  a  pin, — 

A  f^lt^imper  hollow  and  empty  within. 

With  airiest  chatter  the  hours  they  beguile 

And  smother  each  thought  with  the  ghost  of  a  smtle ' 

In  silks  and  in  satinB,  in  powder  and  paints. 

Are  trickod  and  bespangled  their  worthiest  siunta; 

They  laugh  as  they  flatter  the  wisdom  of  schools, 

They  praise  while  deploring  the  surplus  of  fools, 

They  mock  at  religion  hut  practise  itA  rites 

In  gossip  by  day  and  in  evil  by  nights ; 

They  ^loss  every  horror  and  gild  every  sin 

With  their  musical  din. 

In  the  Kingdom  of  Sham, 

The  wolf  masquerades  in  the  skin  of  theUmbi 

The  debauchees  walte  with  the  purest  of  girls, 

The  aged  dame  sim|iers  from  nnder  her  curls. 

The  intrigante  rL|)ens  her  multi|>lieil  scheme^ 

The  courtier  gatliere  the  fruits  of  his  dreams, 
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The  dat^bters  by  rootheiB  io  marriage  are  sold 

And  bartered  for  faahion  or  folly  or  gold ; 

The  corseted  darling,  tlie  fool  and  the  fop, 

Float  liglitly  with  other  soap  bubblee  on  top ; 

All  machinery  turned  by  the  pocket-book  cam. 

In  the  Kingdom  of  tibain. 

And  thus  to  and  fro 

In  airy  gyrations  the  butterSies  |i^. 

To  think  is  high  treason,  to  feel  is  a  crime, 

While  slander  becomes  a  religion  sublime; 

Reflection  unlawful,  true  wisdom  a  sin, 

In  the  realm  of  pretense  with  its  idols  of  Un; 

AbsorditiesgioriSed,  treachery  praised, 

And  puppetii  from  ruins  of  manliness  raised  ; 

The  women  but  marionettes  dressed  into  fools, 

And  girls  but  the  creatures  of  fasliionplate  rules ; 

Pure  souls  at  a  discount,  sound  brains  out  of  place, 

Obscured  in  the  mist-clouds  of  lying  and  laee ; 

The  squa<lrou8  all  marching  to  falsity's  chimes. 

In  niu!ilcal  rattling  of  dollars  and  dimes; 

All  empty  the  lieads  and  ambitions  which  cram 

riie  Kingdom  of  Sbam.^ 


JES'  'FORE  CHRISTMAS*— EuoBNB  Field. 
Failier  calls  me  William,  sister  calls  me  Will, 
Mother  calls  nw  Willie— but  the  fellers  call  me  Bill  I 
Mighty  glad  I  aint  a  girl — ruther  be  a  boy 
Without  them  asshea,  curls  an'  things  that's  worn  by  Faunt- 

leroy ! 
Love  to  cliawnk  green  apples  an'  fro  swimmin'  in  the  lake-* 
Hate  to  take  the  castor-ite  they  give  fr  belly-achel 
Most  all  the  time  the  hull  year  roiin'  there  aint  no  flies  on 

But  jes'  'fore  Christmas  I'm  as  good  as  I  kin  be ! 
Got  a  yaller  d<^  named  Sport— «ck  'im  on  the  cat ; 
Fust  thing  ilie  knows  she  doesn't  know  where  she  is  at  I 

Got  a  clipper-sled,  an'  when  us  boys  goes  out  to  slide 
'Long  comes  the  grocery  carl  an'  we  all  hook  a  ride ! 
But,  sometimes,  when  the  grocery  man  is  worrited  and 

He  reaches  at  me  with  his  whip,  and  larrups  up  his  boss ; 

•Froni  IV  Ladit^  Uomt  Jaarmd,  bf  prnulMun  of  -'Tba  Cnrtla  Pobliidiiaf 
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An' tbenllaffan'  boiler;  "Oh,  yoa  never  teched  mcl" 
BuCJes"farBCbriHtmas  I'm  tut  good  aa  I  kin  be  I 

Gran'ma  saye  she  hopes  that  when  I  git  to  be  a  man 
I'll  be  a  niifisionerer  like  her  ol<lce'  brother  Dan, 
Ab  wuz  et  up  by  the  cannib'la  that  lives  in  Ceylon's  isle. 
Where  every  prospeck  pleases  an'  only  man  is  vile ! 
Butgran'iDB  she  had  never  been  to  tiee  a  Wild  West  ehow, 
Or  read  the  lileuv  Daniel  Boone,  or  else  I  gueaa  she'd  knew 
That  Bnffalo  Bill  an'  cowlxiys  is  good  enough  fr  me— 
Escep'  jes'  'fore  Christmas,  when  I'm  good  as  I  kin  be  I 

Then  ol'  Sport  be  ban^a  aronn<l,  so  solium  like  an'  stilt — 
Iliiieyeti  they  aeeina-sayin;  "  What's  er  matter, little  Bill?" 
The  cat  she  sneaks  down  off  her  perch,  a-wonderin'  what's 

become 
Uv  them  two  enemies  of  hern  thatuseter  make  things  hum] 
Bat  I  am  no  perlite  and  stick  so  earneatlike  to  bii. 
That  mother  sez  to  father:  "How  improved  our  Willie  isl" 
But  father,  havin'  been  a  boy  bisself,  euBpi<'ioiis  me. 
When,  jes'  'fore  Christmas,  I'm  as  good  aa  1  kin  be  I 

For  Christmas,  with  its  lots  an' lots  dv  candies,  cakes  an' 

toys, 
Wuzmade,  they  Bay,rr  proper  kids,  and  twrffr  naughty  boys! 
So  wash  yer  face,  and  breah  yer  hair,  an'  mind  yer  p's  an'  q'a. 
An' don't  bust  out  yer  pantaloons,  an' don't  wear  out  yer 

Bay  yeeeiim  t«  the  ladies,  an'  yestur  to  the  men. 
An'  when  tbey's  company  don't  pass  yer  plate  Tr  pie  agun ; 
But,  thinkin'  QV  the  things  yon'd  like  to  see  upon  lluU  tree, 
Jes'  'fore  Christmas  be  as  good  as  yon  kin  tie ! 


UNCLE   PETER    AND  THE  TROLLEY  CAR.* 
W.  H.   Neall. 

Vsclt  PiUr  hid  itarlcd  oa[  bright  ■odtcrlT,  one  rnomlnii,  In  Uka  ■  luid  of 
prudun  ta  (1h  olljr ;  wblla>  dd  hli  nj,  for  Ihe  flnt  llius  h«  [UpI  ■  trollej  CH 
which  aoMd  hit  mula,  Abulum,  to  buhaie  In  ■  rrrj  uiianmly  nianniT.  Th* 
loUonlic  <•  Unci*  P*I«^  dMcrlption  o[  the  ■dTeDlDni  la  hin  Hlff.Amuidc 

Yo'  needn't  look  bo  s'prized  at  me,  Mandy,  &r  a- 
comin'  home  wiflbut  sellin'  dis  yere  garding  sass.  I 
couldn't  git  nigh  to  de  town,  nohow  ;  dat  ar  fool  mewl, 

"  •Wriiian'r.puJy  for  thta'CollMTnT^  MrTir.iiF7~.Iorj  oF^' Th>  Squtn'l 
ttoaiUt,"  ■  humorou  RclUtlon  in  vbtch  th*  Mnia  Unci*  Pripr  U  Ihe  proulntit 
Blpirr,  witl  bi  lonnd   In  No.  33 ;  iiad  111*  chumliic  Ulil*  bm  iBtltlBl,  "Aa 
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A.bea)'iii,  was  de  'casion  of  de  whol'  trubble ;  'deed  be 
whs!  It  wasdisytre  way  :  I  ivas  a-ri(Iiu"ltiiig  kinder  slow 
like,  iu  de  din  road  'long  side  de  cab  track,  a-tkiukin' 
dal  de  stuff  would  brung  a  migbty  emart  price  in  de 
ma'ket,  wben  I  heerd  a  eingin'  an'  a  buzzin'  an'  a  bum- 
miD'  like  a  millyoD  bees  right  behiad  me,  Jisi  dis  yere 
way — whiz — ziz — ziz — ziz — ziz — zip  !  an'  dar  was  a 
ringiii'  ob  a  bell  like  dis  yere :  (Jiang— laiig — lang — 
Uitgt  an'  I  dun  thought  dat  de  bees  hud  swa'ined  and 
dat  de  folks  were  a-hivin'  ob  deni  agin.  Den  I  looked 
round  mighty  quick  like  and,  Mandy,  dar  1  saw  a  boss 
cab  a-runnin'  down  de  hill  all  by  itself;  de  bosses  left 
'way  back  iu  de  dust,  kase  I  couldn't  see  dem  nowhere 
an'  dat  cah  jist  a-coinin'  a-bilin'  an'  a  man  oD  de  front 
end  a-turnin'  a cnfieegrinder  to  stop  it;  'twant  do  use, 
dat  ar  cah  was  Jist  a-runnin'  away. 

I  pulled  old  Absal'm  up  mighty  sudden.  "Whoa  dar, 
AbBal'm,"  Iaaid,"dat  ar  cab  has  dun  got  beyond  control." 

Den  I  thought  to  myself,  if  de  man  can  keep  it  on  de 
track  till  it  git  down  to  de  bottom  ob  de  hill,  de  cab  will 
Stop  fo'  suah  an'  de  passeugeere  kin  git  out  an'  walk  up 
till  dey  fetch  de  bosses  to  tote  de  cab  up.  Maudy,  yo' 
dun  open  yo'  ears  an'  heah  what  I'se  gwine  to  say :  dat 
ar  cab  nebber  stopped  but  slid  up  de  odder  bill  jbt  ai 
slick  an'  fast  as  if  de  debbel  was  after  it. 

Don't  yo'  roll  yo'  eyes  dat  ar  way,  Maudy,  like  if  yo' 
didn't  b'live  me,  I  dun  seed  it,  'deed  I  did ;  an'  de  only 
thing  dut  was  strange  about  dat  ar  cab,  was  a  clothes-prop 
tMtickin'  outen  de  top  bitched  unto  a  telegraff  wisJi. 

"  Dat's  mighty  curis,"  I  said  to  a  man  gwine  'long  de 
road,  den  I  dun  axed  what  'casioned  it. 
"  Dat's  a  trolley  cah,"  said  he,  "  run  by  lextrixity." 

"  Go  'long,  honey,"  I  said,  "  yo'  can't  fool  dis  yere 
nifg^r  wiffyo'  lextrixity;  grabitatiou  has  got  sumtbin' 
to  do  wiff  dat  ar  thing." 

Ole  Absal'm  was  still  a-prickin'  up  hiseara  an'  den 
he  looked  round  at  me,  kinder  skeerd  like,  much  m 
to  say, "  Somthin'  wrong  'bout  dat  ar,  boss." 
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Deo  I  clucked  to  ole  Abeal'm  to  git  up — jeaa  so 
(imitating) — fu'  I  wanted  to  git  iuter  Am  U.*va  mighty 
Eiuart  an'  early  wiffde  garding  saiu  and  yerbs.  But  ole 
Absal'm  dun  stan'  as  it'  lie  waa  glue<l  to  de  dirt. 

"  Go  OH  dar,  yo'  dun  heab  me,"  I  cried,  "dat  ar  trol- 
ley cah  aint  a-gwiue  to  hurt  yo'."  But  he  jist  shake  his 
head — jeaa  so  (imilating) — an'  I  dun  know  what  dat  ar 
meaued.  Deu  J  perauiuled  him  to  move  wilf  dat  bundle  ob 
switches  n'hat  I  call  my  persuader,  but  ol«  Absal'm  jtst 
BJiake  his  tail  au'  kick  outen  Ids  heels  an'  wouldn't 
budge.  I  reckoned  it  war  better  to  spile  dr  switch  dan  to 
spile  de  mewt,  3o  dat  I  dun  persuade  him  s^me  mo',  aa' 
I  'moat  wore  out  de  switches  on  ole  Absal'm'a  back  but 
he  jist  wag  his  ears,  aggarvatin'  like.  Den  I  dun  git 
outen  de  calit  and  took  him  by  de  bridle. 

"See  yere,  Absal'm,"  I  (aid  kinder  sad  like,  "I'm  * 
gwine  to  try  moral  'suasion  on  yo'  now  ;  I  dun  want 
yo'  to  quit  yo'  fooHn',  yo'  mind  my  words ;  I  dun  must 
git  into  de  town  at  once  or  else  I'm  a-gwine  to  miae  de 
raa'ket ;  yo'  heah  me ! " 

Den  I  pulled  him  wifiTall  deforce  ob  dese  yere  arms 
an'  he,dun  pulled  back  jist  as  hard.  Den  I  got  outea 
my  breff. 

"  8ee  yere,  Absal'm,  yo'  dun  heah  me ;  yo'  jist  git  up 
and  git  or  else  I  might  lusen  my  temper  an'  smite  yo' 
in  de  fece." 

But  de  ole  mewl  jist  rare  up  an'  lay  back  his  ears  an' 
wouldn't  move  nohow.  Den  I  dun  climbed  back  into  do 
caht  agin  and  sot  an'  waited. 

"  Yo'  fool  mewl,  yo',"  I  said,  "  I  kin  be  as  stubbo'n 
as  yo',  an'  I  don't  stir  outen  dia   yere  spot  till  yo'  do," 

Wiff  dat,  ole  Absal'm,  jist  to  be  contrary,  switched 
round  his  tail  an'  dun  pulled  de  caht  clear  acroat  de 
cah-track  an'  dun  stop  right  dar,  an'  de  berry  nex'  miD> 
nit,  I  dun  heah  de  whiz — uz — z\z — ziz — riz — opl 
blang — Ian); — lang — ob   de  trolley  cah  a-comin'. 

My  bar  jist  riz  on  end. 

"  Heah  yo'   Abeal'm,"  I  cried  wiff  my  heart  in  mjr 
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mouf:  "  Gitofien  dat  (rack,  ]rou  dun  beali  me  good  aa 
eameet,"  bd'  I  luid  ou  the  peiBuader  mighty  heavy.  De 
ole  mewl  he  dun  planted  his  feet  on  de  track  an'  wouldn't 
dtir.      De  cah    wag    a-coniiu'  like  greaeed  lightnin'. 

"Hoi'  on  dar;  hoi'  on  dar,  miatab  man,"  I  duo 
yelled,  "die  yero  Abeal'm  has  got  de  balks.  Turn  ofien 
de  coffee-grinder." 

But  de  cah  came  on  jesa  aa  hat,  an'  I  thought  dat  I 
waa  bound  fo'  kingdom  come,  when  de  man  dun  stopped 
de  cab  right  dar,  behind  de  caht,  an'  he  yelled  fer  me  to 
git  outen  de  way.  I  dun  tried  all  I  could  but  ole 
Absal'm   was  set  an'  I  knowed  dat  it  war  no  use. 

Den  anodder  man  come  up,  all  in  blue  soger  clo's 
and  brass  buttings.  "  Come  dar,  ole  man,"  he  said  to 
me,  "come  offen  de  track." 

"  I'd  like  to  'blige  yo',  boss,"  I  dun  said  to  him,  "but 
ole  Absal'm  he  dun  behave  scandless ;  he  wont  move  I  " 

"  I  dun  make  bini  move,"  said  be  an'  be  tooked  hoi' 
ob  Abaal'm's  head  afore  I  could  gib  him  wamin'.  The 
berry  nex'  minnit,  ole  Absal'm  dun  abet  outen  his  front 
feet  an'  fetched  de  man  in  de  stum-jack  an'  laid  him  out 
in  <le  road.  ,Dey  had  to  help  him  up  and  tote  him  away. 

Den  de  man  on  de  front  ob  de  cah,  he  say,  "  I  dun 
clar  de  track.    Yo'jiet  see." 

Wi(f  dat  he  gibs  his  coffee-grinder  one  turn  an' 
plumps  de  cah  right  into  de  back  of  my  caht  an' 
made  old  Absal'm  bump  bis-self.  But  Mandy,  he 
fotched  him,  'deed  he  did.  He  dun  pushed  me,  an' 
de  caht,  and  de  mewl  'long  at  a  mighty  smart  pace.  Ola 
Absal'm  be  was  a-rariu',  au'  a-tearin',  an'  a-tryin'  to  dig 
his  faoo&  in  de  dirt  to  hold  back ;  he  was  a-kiekin', 
an'  a-^lidin',  an'  I  was  a-holdin'  on  like  grim  deff,  a- 
yellin'  to  de  man  to  turn  off  his  coffee-grinder,  but  he  jist 
laffed ;  an'  all  de  people  in  de  cah  dun  popped  out  dere 
heads  and  lafled  too. 

Den  ole  Absal'm,  he  dun  see  dat  it  was  no  use  buckin' 
agin  a  stun-wall  so  he  dun  wheeled  round  mighty  sud- 
den, an'  like  to  caiwiie  me  and  de  garding  saas,  an' 
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■tarted  for  home.    Golly  bow  he  did  run,  an'  he  nebber 
■topped  runnin'  till  he  lao'  me  right  yere  befo'  dedo'. 

Dere'u  do  use  talkin',  Mandy  ;  I've  dun  larned  by 
'xperience  dat  de  force  ob  grabitation  in  a  trolley  cab 
has  mo'  power  dan  de  beela  ob  au  ole  white  mewl ;  yo' 
duu  heah  me ! 


FOUB  PICTUBES.*— Habribtt  E.  Dvanm. 
I. 

A  WATBRrCOLOB,  FBAKKD  IN  VlOLrra. 

Adown  beside  an  old  atone  wall. 

Two  little  children  played, 
A  tiny  boy,  with  bright  blauk  eyea. 

And  a  beautiful  fair-baired  maid. 
Above  their  bonny,  happy  heads, 

A  pear-tree's  branches  hung. 
And  its  blossoms,  to  their  merry  hearts, 

Spring's  praises  gaily  rung. 
And  the  birds,  foir  nature's  choristers. 

Sang  many  a  sweet  refrain. 
And  the  children,  listening  in  their  play. 

Could  not  their  glee  restrain. 
So  langhing,  chattering  merrily. 

About  their  play  they  went. 
Till  the  slanting  rays  from  the  setting  saa 

Told  them  the  day  was  spent. 

And  thus  it  is  in  childhood, 

The  springtime  of  oar  life, 
E'er  know  we  what  before  us  Ilea, 

Of  trouble,  grief  and  strife. 
II. 

Again,  we  stand  by  the  old  stone  wall, 
A  youth  and  a  maid  are  there, 

A  dark-haired,  dark-eyed  youth  is  he. 
And  the  maid  has  golden  hair. 

Bnt  now  the  summer  time  has  come. 
To  firuit,  has  chanped  the  flower; 
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And  here,  beneath  the  golden  bellfl, 

Is  ft  beautiful  enmiy  bower; 
And  here,  bexide  Die  old  pear-tree. 

Our  loven)  we  have  fouiiil. 
Be,  telling  of  liiu  love  eo  true. 

How  bin  life  in  here  is  bound. 
And  she,  with  roey  lips,  her  eyes 

Ut>raieed  to  bia,  in  love, 
WhJHperB  one  word  that  makes  bis  lite 

Like  the  (air,  sweet  heaven  above. 
Ab,  mmmer  lime,  Bweet  hu miner  time. 

What  time  so  dear  as  you  7 
With  your  loveliest,  &irest  flowers  of  love. 

And  &ith,  heaven's  holiest  dew. 
III. 

illl  OIL,  rBAHBD  IN  CHByBANTHEHinfS. 

To-day,  beside  the  old  stone  wall, 

A  man  and  woman  stand. 
And  gaie  upon  the  garnered  fruit. 

Yea,  Stan  1  there,  hand  in  baud, 
And  gaze  upon  tbeir  own  past  lives. 

As  full,  as  fruitful— fair. 
As  the  life  of  Die  tree  which  baa  given  them 

Tbe  fruit  for  which  they  care. 

Ah!  Think  of  the  glorious  autumn  time 

When  we  harvest  in  the  grain 
Fromtbeseed  webaveHownincbiidbood'ssprinR 

Made  to  grow  by  the  summer's  rain. 
IV. 

AM  KfCHINa,  PBAMin  IN  IKHORraLLIS. 

•Us  winter,  and  a  snowbank  high 

lies  under  the  tree  by  the  wall. 
The  leaves  from  the  branches  have  flown  away, 

Leaving  tlieiD  gaunt  and  tall. 
Who  is  it  I  Ree  there,  under  the  tree? 

The  youth  and  the  pretty  maid? 
Alas,  the  same!  And  yet— ab  me! 

Old  Father  Time  has  laid 
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Has  bent  their  bends,  and  Dia<1e  their  step* 

Faltering,  weak  and  slow- 
Atid  yet,  an  she  lays  ber  hand  in  his, 

Whiep'riug  words  of  love  and  joy. 
We  know  that  tbe  same  affection  lasta 

That  came  to  the  ^rl  and  the  boy. 

Ah,  life,  what  art  thou  7    So  brifrlit— so  Bad  [ 

We  live  you  but  once,  and  then. 
Under  llie  cold  of  the  winter's  blast, 

We  pass  from  tbo  knowledge  of  men. 

And  yet,  beyond,  there's  a  beautiful  home. 

More  lovely  than  all  beside, 
And  there,  loo,  is  God,  who  gave  iis  this  life. 

Whose  Son  is  our  Saviour,  and  Guide. 


A  LOST  CHORD  FOUND.— Willard  Holoomb. 

We  stood  alone  in  the  choir  loft 

By  the  or^an  tail  and  grim, 
While  over  the  keys  her  fingers 

Followed  their  own  sweet  whim; 
I  spoke  of  the  coming  parting. 

And  plead  for  one  farewell  kiee. 
But  her  modest  wish  forbade  me 

Lest  the  sexton  old  might  list 
Then  I  struek  on  the  organ  a  strong.full  chord, 

And  ere  ita  echoea  died 
In  the  twilight  dim  of  the  old  gray  church 

I  kissed  my  promised  bride. 

We  stood  again  by  the  organ 

When  many  years  bad  fled. 
But  she  thought  me  grown  cold  and  heartleas. 

And  I  thought  her  old  love  dead, 
I  spoke  of  our  last  fond  parting. 

Of  the  chord  and  its  tender  tide, 
And  how  like  the  sound  of  that  mosic 

Our  love  had  throbbed  and  died— 
Then  my  heart  leaped  up  withagrcat  glad  bound 

And  foi^ot  its  recent  pain, 
For  she  blushed  and.  dropping  her  lashes,  said, 

"  Could  you  find  me  that  chord  again?  " 
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THE  SUNDAY    QUESTION   OF  TO-DAY* 
Edwin  Kikkhan  Hart. 

Twenty  years  editurial  experience  and  observation 
suggest  that  in  this  diiicussioD,  one  ounce  of  fact  should 
outweigh  a  hundred  pounds  of  false  theory.  The  Sunday 
newspaper  press  is  intimately  and  vitally  connected 
with  other  events  of  surpassing  importance  to  society,  to 
the  Church,  to  the  State  and  to  humanity.  The  greed 
of  gain,  taking  possession  of  the  minds  of  men,  has 
brought  it  forward  until  to-day  it  stands  as  a  gigantic 
law-breaker  and  an  influence  for  evil  that  can  scarcely 
be  estimated.  Entrenched  behind  political,  social,  com- 
mercial and  financial  power,  it  stands  in  open  defi- 
ance of  the  State  as  well  as  the  Church.  The  leading 
morning  newspapers  in  the  great  cities  have  issued  Sun- 
day editions,  thus  giving  a  fictitious  respectability  to  this 
lawless  business,  and  beating  down,  in  the  minds  of  the 
people,  from  day  to  day,  their  regard  for  the  Christian's 
day  of  worship  and  the  laboring  man's  day  of  resL 

The  influence  of  the  Church  and  the  law-abiding 
sentiment  of  the  people,  has  been  seriously  affected  by 
the  Sunday  newspaper.  Wherever  it  appears  it  comes 
as  an  enemy  of  the  Church,  a  disturber  of  the  peace 
that  should  poasess  men's  minds  on  the  day  of  worship 
and  the  day  of  rest  Its  influence,  everywhere  and 
always,  is  towards  a  loosening  of  the  ties  of  respect  for 
and  confidence  in  the  truths  of  Christianity  and  the 
bedrock  principles  upon  which  rest  American  institu- 
tions. This  is  necessarily  so.  Men  cannot  violate  the 
law  with  impunity;  they  cannot  set  a  vicious  example 
without  bringing  evil  to  themselves  as  well  as  to  others. 
The  Sunday  newspaper  has  been  the  instigator  as  well 
as  the  exemplar  and  upholder  of  lawlessness.  Its  every 
issue  must  beget  int^reasing  contempt  for  legal  re- 
straint,  for  the  moral  law,  and  for  that  inherent 
right  of  self-government  without  which  Republics  can- 
not live.     It  is  a  breeder  of  anarchy  and  it  is  to-day 
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chiefly  responiiible  for  the  ominoua  clouds  ruing  on  the 
horizon,  which  threaten  the  peace  and  stability  oi' Ameri- 
can government.  It  has  broken  down  the  barrieis  and 
blazed  the  way  for  a  host  of  such  reckless  enemies  of 
society  ae  came  up  in  Prance,  one  hundred  years  ago. 

The  Sunday  newspaper  is  not  a  benevolent  enterprise. 
It  is  not  issued  for  charity.  It  is  not  distributed  free. 
It  is  not  the  unselfish  handmaid  of  hunmuity,  a  disin- 
terested co-worker  with  those  who  are  struggling  to 
protect  the  weak,  feed  the  hungry,  clotlie  the  naked  and 
relieve  the  distressed.  It  is  a  mouey-making  enterprise, 
the  publisher  having  no  more  warrant  in  law  than  the 
man  engaged  in  any  other  secular  business  who  prose- 
cutes the  same  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  contrary  to 
the  statutes  of  the  Commonwealth.  Patronizing  it  results 
in  increasing  moral  blindness,  in  blunted  consciences,  in 
further  alienation  of  all  classes  from  the  Church  and  trom 
all  sympathy  with  the  beliels  and  practices  of  genuine 
CbristiaDity.  It  forges  a  fearful  chain  of  bondage  fur 
the  working  people  of  this  country,  the  effect  of  which, 
if  a  peremptory  halt  is  not  speedily  called,  will  be  felt 
by  the  present  and  coming  generations.  Mix>dy  is  right. 
The  Sunday  newspaper  is  the  boldest  and  biggest  lion 
in  the  pathway  of  the  Church.  It  is  doing  more  harm 
to  Christianity  than  any  other  influence  of  the  time.  It 
is  the  most  insidious  and  treacherous  foe  that  American 
labor  has  ever  known.  It  is  a  most  dangerous  and  de- 
structive enemy  of  the  State. 

As  a  direct  outcome  of  this  eetablishment  and  spread 
of  the  Sunday  newspaper,  its  pernicious  influence  ex- 
tending in  every  direction  and  far  into  the  rural  regions, 
there  has  been  a  fearfiil  enlargement  of  the  latitude  of 
Sunday  lawlessness, — for  all  needless  secular  labor  and 
tecular  businees  conducted  on  the  nation's  day  of  rest 
may  properly  come  under  this  condemnatory  heading, 
Majiy  lines  of  business  are  now  conducted  needlessly 
a  good  portion  of  Sunday,  and  some  all  the  day,  that 
never  until  a  little  while  ago  appeared  in  this  lawlea 
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atdtude.  Suniay  traveling,  Sunday  dieeipation,  Sunday 
saloons,  and  Sunday  amuecments,  all  requiring  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  enforced  Sunday  labor,  have  followed 
and  kept  company  with  the  Sunday  newspapers  until 
ti>day  in  many  of  the  great  cities  of  the  West  the  stran- 
ger would  not  know  it  was  Sunday  if  he  were  not  told 
so.  The  tide  is  ewelling  onward  with  fearful  force,  en- 
gulfing tens  and  hundreds  of  thousandaofhelplfiss  work- 
people, sweeping  away  the  flower  uf  the  laod, depriving 
the  Church  of  the  fidelity  and  support  of  the  young 
men,  darkening  homes,  filliDg  the  istreeU  with  the  noise 
and  bustle  of  secular  days,  and  altogether  bringing  b> 
our  very  doors  a  state  of  things  from  which  the  found' 
era  of  the  Republic  would  have  recoiled  in  horror. 

The  preservation  of  Sunday  as  a  day  of  rest  18  the 
one  guarantee  to  the  American  workingman,  of  freedom. 
Its  preservation  as  a  day  of  worship,  undisturbed  by  the 
godless  recklessness  and  folly  and  wickedness  of  those 
who  refuse  to  recognize  the  claims  uf  their  Creator,  is 
the  one  guarantee  of  the  Church  and  ia  easeutial  to  the 
preservation  and  maintenance  of  Christianity.  When 
the  Christian  Sunday  gi)e8  everything  goes.  You  can- 
not break  it  in  two  without  breaking  it  altogether.  If 
the  "  Continental  Sunday"  is  to  succeed  the  American 
Sunday,  then  Continental  methods,  morals  and  vices 
will  come  as  the  night  follows  the  day.  The  fothera  laid 
the  foundations  broad  and  deep.  We  cannot  tear  them 
up  without  imperiling  the  superstructure.  The  Christ- 
ian Sunday  is  at  once  the  corner-stone,  the  keystone 
and  the  capstone  in  the  temple  of  American  liberty  and 
self-government.  You  cannot  punch  holes  in  the  Deca- 
logue. These  "ten  words"  stand  or  fall  together  as  they 
came  from  Sinai.  The  world  has  never  yet  dared 
attempt  to  alter  or  amend  them  ;  it  either  obeys  them 
or  defies  them.  Even  the  "  Higher  Critics  "  have  not 
been  equal  to  this.  You  cannot  take  the  fourth  com- 
niandmeut  out  and  leave  the  rrat  without  striking  a 
dtal  blow  at  the  true  religious  foitti. 
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Moreover,  you  catmot  permit  the  day  of  reel  to  be 
serioualy  trespansed  upon  and  establish  any  new  line  of 
defense  and  safety  for  those  who  toil.  If  men  must  nork 
that  the  proprietore  of  Sunday  newspapers,  the  onners 
of  railroads,  the  managers  of  i)lacea  of  amusement,  liquor 
sellers,  etc.,  may  get  rich,  what  is  t4)  prevent  the  com- 
plete enslavement  of  all  labor?  I  am  a  better  friend  of 
the  Sunday  newspaper  publisher  than  he  is  of  himself. 
I  would  save  him  from  the  conBcijuences  of  his  own 
wmng-doing.  One  thing  I  have  obAervcd  from  my 
childhood  up,  namely,  that  God  never  looks  with 
patience  or  tolerance  up<m  the  needless  and  defiant 
violation  of  the  sanctity  of  His  day.  He  only  asks  one 
in  seven.  If  we ,  do  not  give  Him  that  He  deals  with 
us  according  to  our  sin  and  according  to  our  folly. 
Sunday  business  does  not  pay,  either  an  individual,  a 
community  or  a  nation.  Sunday  lawlessness  will  bring 
punishment  sooner  or  later,  and  the  time  will  come  when 
this  tremendous  fact  will  burn  its  way  into  the  stubborn 
minds  of  those  who  now  refuse  to  recognize  it 

Upon  one  occasion  a  worthy  young  railroad  conductor, 
who  in  all  respects  I  have  ol^ervcd  to  be  in  principle 
and  deportment  a  Christian  gentleman,  said  tome: 
"  Railroaders  have  no  right  to  have  families.  They  have 
no  right  to  have  souIh."  Think  of  that  the  next  time 
you  find  yourself  on  a  Sunday  train.  Look  into  the 
haunla  of  our  young  men.  Listen  to  the  flippant, 
vorldly,  skeptical  talk  of  our  young  women.  Find  out 
what  is  in  the  minds  of  the  older  men  with  regard  to 
these  matters.  See  how  they  have  been  led  astray. 
Mingle  with  the  boys  and  behold  the  rising  harvest  of 
secularism  on  Sunday.  Perceive  how  they  have  been 
brutalized  through  the  influence  of  the  Sunday  newa- 
paper.  See  how  they  scoff  at  suggestions  with  regard  to 
God's  day  and  ila  claims  ujxm  them.  You  may  organ- 
ize your  Boys'  Brigades,  but  Satan  will  get  them,  if 
you  do  nut  preserve  your  Christian  Suuday. 

What  is  wanted,  my  dear  fri^uds,  is  aQ  old-Aubioaoot 
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■eseriion  of  the  ChriBtian  faith  and  American  patriot- 
igrn.  The  demand  of  the  hour  is  fnr  tnie  Christian 
intelligence,  zeal,  courage  and  peisietencyi  a  revival 
of  the  true  spirit  of  Puritanism  and  genuine  American- 
ism. Throughout  this  great  land  the  spirit  of  evil  is 
reigning  as  never  before.  The  nation  will  soon  forget 
its  God,  after  it  has  forgotten  His  Sabl>ath.  I  tremble 
for  my  country  when  I  think  of  these  things.  You 
must  rally  to  your  standard.  You  must  come  out  into 
the  open.  You  must  battle  for  the  truth.  You  must 
uphold  it  in  its  integrity.  The  man  who  buys  a 
Sunday  newspaper  is  a  partaker  in  the  lawleEunees 
and  Bin  of  the  man  who  publishes  it  The  man  who 
needlessly  commands  the  unwilling  services  of  othera, 
on  the  day  of  rest,  is  violating  the  spirit  and  the 
letter  of  God's  law  and  of  the  law  of  humanity.  You 
muBt  rescue  and  defend  the  Christian  Sabbath.  The 
peril  is  imminent,  the  duty  imperative. 


LOVE'S  CARAMELS  LOST— Cabiu  Latsb. 

Writtf  mrrmli  for  Ikit  OoOtMrn. 

When  the  golden  snn  was  unking  low  behind  the  western 
hill. 

Lulled  to  slumber  hj  the  mode  of  the  moumftil  whip-poor- 
will ; 

Wh«ii  the  little  etora  in  heaven  one  by  one  began  lo  blink, 

And  the  dew  was  felling  softly  over  roeee  white  and  pink. 

Midst  their  beauty  and  their  fragrance  laughingly  a  maiden 

feir, 
Breaking  off  one  half-blown  blossom,  twined  it  in  her  Bhin- 

ing  hair. 
Like  a  rose  among  the  rosea  in  her  pink  gown  there  she 

seemed ; 
Pink  and  white — oh,  Bhadea  of  beanty !    may  they  ever  be 


Scarcely  had  the  last  &int  Bnnbeam  melted  gently  into  shade 
Ere  the  moon's  pale  eilver  measengera  among  the  roses 

played ; 
And  a  norrid  man  appearing  rather  spoiled  the  scene  Bah- 

But  he  seemed  to  be  quite  welcome  and  'twas  quite  a  moony 
time. 
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With  the  words  of  fp-eeting  over  and  well  seated  by  her 

A.  knobby  parcel  forth  he  drew  with  quite  an  air  of  pride, 

For  he  thought  it  quite  original  and  really  quite  neat 

To  Bay,  in  accents  melting,  he  bad   brought   "sweets  to  the 

Bweet." 

But  this  odd  conceit  she  pardoned  when,  on  opening,  aha 

found 
The  sack  contained  of  caramels,  pure  chocolate,  a  pound. 
With  a  sigh  of  rapt  contentment  she  returned  him  thanks 

complete 
And  at  once  the  conversation  flagged,  for  she  began  to  eat 

Now  caramels  are  sticky  things,  and  when  too  quickly 

chewed, 
They  form  a  sticky  paste  which  clings  until  the  jawB  are 

But  'tis  said  on  ROod  authority— to  test  it  might  be  well— 
There's  no  tjme  a  girl  looks  sweeter  than  when  eating  cara- 

So  thought  the  lover  of  our  tale,  and  vowed  with  ardent  oye 

That  now  or  never  was  the  time  to  cast  the  fatal  die. 

He  pondered  but  a  moment,  though  she  thought  it  quite  s 

Aad  without  a  word  of  warning  on  his  knees  before  h«r 

fell. 
What  he  said  I  cannot  tell  you,  being  too  far  off  to  hear. 
But  whaC  he  meant  was,  even  at  a  distance,  very  clear; 
But  a  sudden  look  of  anguish  fills  the  maiden's  tender  eyes. 
And  she  gives  him  not  an  answer  save  a  look  of  mute 

surprise. 

"  Darling,  darling*!  tell  me  quickly,  give  me  but  one  ray  of 

For  with  you  beside  me,  dearest,  I  could  all  life's  battles 

But  without  vou  life  is  nothing,  speak  me  bnt  one  little 
word  1 " 


"  Must  I  leave  you  thus,  mydarling  7  not  one  word  to  cheer 

Which  1  had  hojied  to    spend  with  you,  as  my  true  and 

loving  wife?" 
Not  an  answer,  not  a  token,  save  a  single  limpid  tear 
And  tha  look  ofanguisfa  deepening  into  one  of  deadly  (iesr. 
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Tbuslbeir  eyes  met  Tor  one  mament  thro' the  tear  she  could 

not  stay, 
Then  with  lookbalf  sad,  half  hai^hty,  on  his  heel  be  tamed 

Saying  but,  "Good-bye  forever.    Yon  have  sent  ine  to  my 

(at«," 
Seized  the  mck  with  sticky  fingers  and  strode  prondly  to 

the  gate. 
But  a  sudden  stifled  mnrinar  caosed  him  qnickly  to  tarn 

And  a  mometit  later  his  strong  arm   had  raised  her  from 

I  he  (rroimd. 
Crying  wildly,  "I  have  killed  yoa"— drenched  her  wel!  with 

water  wet, 
With  n  fervor  which   induced   her   not  to  leave   thia  cold 

world  yet. 
But  the  water — blessed  water]   had   the  caramel  dissolved, 
Aud  when  from  chaos  once  again  remembrance  was  evolved. 
At  once  throughout  the  evening  air  re-echoed  far  and  wide, 
As  her  tongue  regained  ita  power,  "  Yes,  Yet,  Yes,  I'll  be 

your  bride! 
The  wedding  bells  have  sonnded  and  the  wedding  day  is 

post. 
It  was  two  years  in  September  since  the  knot  was  tied  up 

fast 
But  caramel  nor  sealing-wax  nor  anything  that  sticke 
Would  fetter  now  that  woman's  tongue  or  once  her  jaws 

transfix. 


UNEjOPUISTICATED.-Emile  Pickhardt. 
She  was  bashful,  self-conscious,  but  rosy, 

This  fresh  little  bud  from  the  fields; 
She'd  bluah  like  the  heart  of  a  posy 

When  to  the  soft  zephyr  it  yields 
And  not  being  well  up  in  grammar, 

She'd  often  say  "came"  'stead  of  "  eomf.^ 
And  she'd  pick  at  her  apron  and  stammer. 

And  "at  home,"  with  this  maid,  was  "at  hum." 
And  the  qneetions  she'd  ask  you  were  funny. 

On  matters  irrelevant  quite  ; 
But  her  smile  was  so  open  and  sunny. 

To  answer  them  all  was  delight. 
And  nhe'd  tell  you,  with  naive  little  touches 

Of  ftonknesB,  confiding  as  siveet, 
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Of  thingB  the  moat  personal,— such  u 

Her  age,  an<J  the  siie  of  her  feet. 
And  of  quizzing  she'd  never  Buepect  yon. 

Though  amused  at  her  eallieu  you  were ; 
And  her  laughter  nncurlied  would  infetA  you. 

As  well  as  her  "bonhouiie"  rare. 
As  for  slang— let  ua  drsw  here  the  cnrtain — 

And  country  eUng,  mind  you,  at  that; 
And,  heavens '.  the  town  belles.  I'm  certain, 

'Host  swooned  at  the  style  of  her  haL 
Yet  still  this  sweet  maiden  liucolic 

Ha<)  virtue  enough  in  her  way ; 
Though  rather  too  ready  to  frolic, 

Hhe  kept  mooning  dudelets  at  bay. 
In  fact  she  had  Just  enough  "  gumption," 

Or  call  it  good  sense,  if  you  please, 
While  blandly  ignoring  presumption, 

With  a  look  the  "  presumer"  to  freeze. 
And  then  she  could  get  up  snch  dishes. 

And  "flxin'san*  things,"  that  you'd  own 
That  never  such  cooking  delicious 

To  tickle  your  palate  you'd  known. 
Besides,  she  made  all  her  own  dresses, 

As  well  as  her  sister's,  they  say  ; 
And  neatly  she  groomed  her  brown  tresse^ 

Though  not  in  conventional  way. 
So  while  all  the  girls  in  the  city, 

Where  she'd  "eomtfor  to  vuil  a  (pcU," 
Tried  each  to  be  brilliant  and  witty, 

And  laughed  at  her  frequent  "l)o  IfU," 
She  kept  her  own  gait  most  demurely, 

Nor  noticed  their  quizzing  and  cha>iS| 
And,  all  quite  unconscious,  was  surely 

On  them  neatly  turning  the  laugh. 
For  soon  it  appeared  that  this  posy, 

80  verdant  and  fresh  froin  the  Helda; 
80  blushing,  confiding  and  rosy, 

With  arts  that  true  innocence  wields. 
Had  captnred  nobility's  scion, 

The  hope  of  the  citified  belle, 
Who  said,  as  she  sighed  for  her  Hon, 

"Well,  there  1    Did  you  ever!    Do  tell!" 

—ft/roil  Ftm  Pnt 
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BRESCA .■— Lucv  Barboue  Eivina. 


Tbe  nwB  wlio  Hiad  Uii  obclkk  wH  Brmo,  ■  mJlurof  BonllgliiEn,  ukd  Um 
Fap«  pruoiHd  taim  lluu  III!  dUIi*  Tlllags  (tauuld  bMcsrunli  bure  tli>  prill- 
Ue*  <^  rnraliblng  thti  EwUr  s*iam  to  Bt  PsWr'i. 

SL  Peter's  spacious  plaza  with  a  might;  throng  waa  filled, 
A  tbronff  expectant,  eager— but  to  eileoce   hushed    and 

Btilied 
By  the  Vatican's  stern  edict:  "He  who  speake  above  his 

breath, 
Or  one  exclamation  uttera,  paya  the  penalty— of  death," 

For  a  scene  of  ulmost  moment  was  enacting  there  that  day, 
A  task  whose  vast  proportions  filled  the  people  with  dismay 
As  they,  speechleee,  gazed  upon  it, — the  uplifting  to  its  place 
or  the  great  Egyptian  column  which  adorns  that  marbled 

Slowly,  by  skilled  bands  guided,  upward  rose  the  maasive 

Upward  and  ever  upward,  till  the  deed  was  almost  done, 
When— suddenly   a  shudder  shook   the  throng,  a  horror 

Ab  they  saw  the  straining  cables  all  at  once  grow  lax— and 

still] 
Motionless  the  mighty  column  hung  before  them  in  the  tur, 
Yieldinft  naught,  though  scores  of  toilers,  with  the  strength 

born  of  despair 
ht  to  avert  the  in 

perate  might  an 
To  coDipjete  the  task  appointed— but  'twas  effort  spent  in 

Throbbed  each  heart  with    wild  emotion;  baffled,  now 

seemed  all  their  hopes, 
When  a  cry,  "  Give  water,  water ;   quick,  (pve  water  to  the 

Broke  the    breathleaa,  thrilling  silence  aa  from  out  the 

crowd  it  ranz. 
And,  all  bronzed  by  sea  and  tempest,  forward  brave  old 

Bresca  sprang'! 
Quick  to  heed  him,  swift  to  follow,  afi  be  bade  them  it  was 
Till  the  ropes,  so  loosely  hanging,  slowly  tightened  one  by 
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nUthemighty  work  was  fiDishedand,in  a]titaBtat«l7  grace, 
Stood  the  obelisk  as  still  it  stands  upon  St.  Peter's  place  I 

In  the  Vatican's  great  throne-room,  Breeca,  summoned  to 

appear, 
Knelt  before  the  Holy  Father  his  death  sentence  thereto 

Knelt  with  face  all  peace  and  calmness,  though  his  heart- 
strings quivered  sore 
At  the  thought  that  home  and  kindred  woold,  for  him,  be 


Bowed  in  lowliness  he  waited  for  that  tenible  decree. 
When  a  voice,  like  clarion  ringing,  apoke  ;  "Rise,  Breeca, 

thou  art  free  ! 
Thou  hast  done  a  deed  of  valor,Bsk  the  meed  which  is  thy  due 
And  the  Vatican  will  grant  it,  be  thy  wishes  great  or  few." 
And  Breeca,  brave  old  Bresca,  to  his  home  and  kindred  true 
And,  of  petty  self,  forgetful,  made  request  most  strange  and 

That  permission  should  begiventohis  townsmen  to  provide 
All  the  palms  for  Rome's  great  churches  at  the  glorious 

EMter-tide. 
It  was  granted,  and  that  promise  is  held  sacred  to  this  day, 
Though  three  hundred  years  and  over  since  that  time  have 

rolled  away. 
And  still  ftom  Bordigbiera  all  the  palms  for  Easter  come, 
In  remembrance  of  old  Breeca  and  ihe  deed  he  did  at  Rome. 


AS  SHE  SAYS.*— Joseph  Bsirr  Suilxt. 
The  little  dimpled  baby-g^rl 

Lies  laughing  in  the  cradle. 
While  papa  tries  to  read  the  news 

As  well  as  he  is  able. 
But  with  that  prattling  baby's  call, 
He  finds  he  cannot  read  at  all. 

It's  just  as  ike  says. 
The  henpecked  husband,  'neath  the  htA, 

Draws  back  in  calm  submission. 
His  belter  half,  where  he  has  fled, 

Stands  waiting  full  contrition, 
We  know  not  what  the  fuss  may  be, 
But  one  with  half  an  eye  can  see 

It'n  y.wt  as  ■''/'  aayn. 
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The  •ble-bodie<l  motlier-in-law 

ikystilie  will  nsnie  the  b«by. 
The  timid  husband  doo't  agree 

With  this  artiertive  ladjr. 
Bnt  everj  maD  1  ever  mw 
Agmee,  as  to  the  mother-in-law, 

It'a  JDst  M  ibe  aays. 
And  e'en  when  man  makes  ap  bia  mind 

To  marry  some  lair  maiden, 
That  Belbame  scale,  be'll  sorely  find 

Hia  brightest  boiies  are  weighed  in. 
For  when  he's  tired  of  single  life, 
AtmI  thinks  he'd  better  lake  a  wife. 

That's  jnst  as  shr  says. 
No  matter  how  yon  kick  and  r»ie. 

With  lavinia  and  objections. 
By  winsome  smiles,  or  by  the  hair, 

By  force  or  by  aflections, 
Yon'U  Icam  by  trial,  and  toil,  and  strife, 
Hiis  motto  will  hold  good  Ibroogh  life : 

It'sjoetasiAeeays. 


MRS.  GUPTILL  GETS  AHEAD  OF  THE  GRIP.* 

S.  JeHNiB  Smith. 

Mrs.  Guptill  was  a  woman  who  believed  in  taking 
everything  in  time.  Nothing  got  ahead  of  ber,  she 
often  declared,  and  the  remark  was  iMvariabiy  followed 
fay  a  succession  of  nndd  that  apoke  volumes  in  regard 
to  her  ability  an<l  intelligence.  Washing,  ironing,  ineuit- 
ing,  ho  use-dean  ing,  and  all  of  her  other  numerous  duties 
were  attended  to  at  the  proper  time,  and  as  for  diseases, 
there  wasn't  one  nitntioned  in  the  almanac  that  could 
master  her.  Hhe  had  brought  the  children  safely  thnmgh 
whooping-eougb,  meuslue,  scarletina,  scarlet  fever, 
mumps,  shinglui,  and  goudncss  knows  what  all,  and  had 
manngid  to  do  it  simply  by  taking  the  diseases  in  time. 

Guptill  too  had  his  share  of  the  maladies  to  which 
"griiwn-up  flt'Hli"  is  heir,  but  his   wife   conquered  every 
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ftneofthem.  Heoould  t«Il  jou.  He  hadn't  sweated 
bj  night  and  been  pouUioed  aDd  plastered  by  day  for 
nothing.  Mrs.  Guptill  cuuld  always  see  when  be  waa 
ready  to  come  down  with  anything,  but  it  didn't  get 
ahead  of  her.  She  began  the  doctoring  process  without 
a  moment's  hesitation,  and  kept  it  up  with  such  a  show 
of  determination  that  frequently  the  disease  was  ashamed 
to  exhibit  itself.  What  if  her  plasters  did  occasionally 
evince  a  roving  disposition  ;  what  if  Guptill  did  oome 
home  at  night  with  bis  chest-protector  sticking  out  of 
his  coat-eleeve,  or  some  other  of  Mra,  Guptill's  home- 
made external  applications  scattered  all  over  his  long- 
su^ring  back,  his  wife  felt  convinced  that  she  had 
warded  off  a  siclt  spell,  and  was  accordingly  triumphaot. 

Then  there  was  that  Russian  disease  called  La 
Grippe.  Mrs.  Guptill  frequently  held  forth  on  the  sub- 
ject, declaring  that  it  was  nothing,  after  all,  but  old- 
fashioned  influenzy,  and  that  it  couldn't  beat  her.  She 
nwno  reason  why  folks  should  be  taken  ofi* with  it;  the 
disease  bad  to  be  managed  in  time,  and  that  was  all 
there  was  to  it.  However,  sbe  meant  to  keep  her  eye 
on  every  member  of  the  family,  and  let  Ihem  but  give 
one  sneeze,  and  she  knew  bow  to  proceed. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guptill  went 
out  one  evening  and  left  the  children  in  the  care  of 
Polly  Waldron,  a  next-door  neighbor  who  offered  to  run 
in  and  mind  them  awhile.  When  they  returned,  and 
Polly  was  starting  home  again,  she  looked  back  just  as 
she  reached  the  door  and  said  something  about  one  of 
the  children,  but  all  Mrs.  Guptill  cauj^ht  were  these 
warning  words : 

"  He's  been  sneezing  like  anything,  and  you'd  better 
look  out  for  him,  for  be  seems  to  be  coming  down  with 
the  grip." 

The  little  ones  were  in  the  back  room,  and  Mrs.  Gup- 
tOl  rushed  in  to  investigate  the  matter.  Pouncing  upon 
Johnnie,  whose  eyes  were  red  and  watery  (a  sure  stgn,- 
aa  anybody  knewXshe  trotted  him  upstairs  to  her  room. 
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"  I'll  Dever  do  it  agaiD,"  the  boy  begfua  to  wbimpep. 

"  No,  and  you  wuul  do  it  this  time,  if  1  cau  ht:lp  it," 
aftid  Mrs.  Guptill  runniiig  here  aad  there,  briugiiig  out 
first  one  preventive  and  then  another,  until  the 
table  was  completely  oovered  nith  bozeit,  botlles,  and 
piasters.  After  undreaaing  the  bojr  and  soaking  his 
feet  io  hot  muatard  water,  she  hurried  hini  iuto  bed. 
Then  she  gave  him  a  bitter  doee  of  medicine,  laid  a 
pla8t«r  on  his  chest,  mustard  draib  to  his  feet,  tied  a 
flannel  around  his  head,  covered  him  with  a  pile  of 
blaakets,  and  commanded  him  to  sweat. 

The  poor  little  victim  made  no  remonstrance.  He 
had  learned  by  bitter  experience  to  xuffer  quietly  uuder 
such  treatment. 

That  night  Mrs.  Guptill  scarcely  closed  her  eyes, 
neither  did  Mr.  Guptill ;  his  wife  wouldn't  let  bim. 
"  Just  suppose  we  haven't  taken  the  complaint  in  time," 
she  cried  out  to  him  whenever  she  found  bim  sinking 
into  a  sweet  slumber,  and  then  it  became  necessary  fur 
the  two  of  them  to  rush  around  the  room  mid  hunt  up 
some  more  tortures  for  poor  Johnnie,  who  already  bore 
a  close  resemblance  to  a  boiled  lobster. 

The  next  morning  Polly  Waldron  ran  in  to  see  how 
the  patient  was  getting  on.  "  Oh  1  he'll  come  out  all 
right,"  triumphaotly  said  Mrs.  Guptill,  as  she  led  Polly 
to  the  room  where  the  boy  was  lyiug,  "  I  took  him  in 
hand  at  once,  and  there  hasn't  been  a  symptom  'cept  the 
red,  watery  eyes.    He  hasn't  sneezed  at  all." 

When  they  reached  the  room  Polly  gave  one  glance 
at  the  much-wrapped-up,  much-sweated  piece  of  human- 
ity on  the  bed,  and  then  making  some  inarticulate  re- 
marks in  which  the  words,  *'  Tom,"  "sneeHng,"  "John- 
uie,"  "crying,"  were  the  only  onps  that  could  be  under- 
stood, she  gave  way  to  peal  after  peal  of  UDControllable 
laughter. 

It  took  Mrs.  Guptill  fully  three  minutes  to  compre- 
hend the  situation : 

She  had  doctored  tKa  wrong  ehild  ! 
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OUR  CHRISTMAS."— Julia  Walcotp. 
We  didn't  have  much  of  a  CliriBtmaa 

My  Papa  acid  RoHie  and  itie, 
For  mamma'd  gone  out  to  the  prison 

To  trim  up  the  poor  prie'iiur'n  tree; 
And  Ethel,  my  big  growii-up  sieter, 

Was  down  at  the  'eylum  all  day 
To  help  at  the  great  turkev  dinner, 

And  t«ach  games  Tor  tlie  orphans  to  plajr, 
She  belonjp  to  a  club  of  young  ladies 

With  a  "beaulifal  ubjick"  they  Btiy, — 
Tia  to  go  among  poor  lonesome  children 

And  make  all  their  Bad  hearts  more  gay. 
And  Auntie— you  don't  know  roy  Auntie? 

She's  my  own  papa'a  balf-eiRter  Kate, 
She  was  'bilged  to  be  round  at  the  chapet 

Till  'twas— oh,  sometimes  dreadfully  lat& 
For  she  pities  the  poor  worn-out  cnrate; 

His  burdens,  alie  says,  are  so  great, 
So  she  'ranges  the  flowers  and  tbe  music 

And  he  goes  home  around  by  our  gate. 
I  should  think  this  way  must  be  the  longest. 

But  then,  I  suppose  be  knows  best ; 
Aunt  Katie  says  he  intones  most  splendid ; 

Aod  hia  name  is  Vane  Algernon  West. 
My  papa  had  bought  abig  turkey 

And  bad  it  sent  home  ChriHtmoa  eve ; 
But  there  wasn't  a  soul  here  to  cook  it — 

Hon  see  Bridget  had  threatened  to  lean 
If  she  couldn't  go  off  with  her  cousin 

(He  doesn't  look  like  her  one  bit) ; 
She  says  she  belongs  to  a  "union" 

And  the  union  wont  let  her  "  submit." 
So  we  ate  bread  and  milk  for  our  dinner, 

And  some  raisins  and  candy,  and  then 
Hose  and  me  went  downRtalrs  to  the  pantrj 

To  look  at  the  turkey  ^ain. 
Paua  said  he  would  take  us  out  riding- 
Then  he  thonglit  that  he  didn't  quite  dare 
For  Rosie'd  got  cold  and  kept  coughing ; 

Tliere  was  dampnes-tand  chills  in  the  air. 

%i~Mir^  Uomt  JairwJTby  pmuMou  uf  "Tl»  Cutli  Pnbiuoi 
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Oh,  the  <lay  waa  so  long  and  ao  lonesome  I 

And  our  pspa  waa  lonesome  as  we ; 
And  the  parlor  was  di«ary,  no  anushine. 

And  all  the  aweet  roees, — the  t«a 
And  the  red  ones, — and  ferns  and  cai'nationfl 

That  have  made  our  bay-window  so  bright, 
Hamma'd  picked  forthe  men  at  the  prison 

To  make  their  bad  hearta  pure  and  whiM. 
And  we  all  aal  up  close  to  the  window, 

Rose  and  me  on  our  papa's.two  knees, 
And  we  counted  the  dear  little  birdies 

That  were  hopping  about  on  the  trees. 
Kosie  wanted  to  bo  a  brown  sparrow  ; 

But  1  thought  I  would  rather,  by  &r, 
Be  a  robin  that  fiiea  away  winters 

Where  the  sunshine  and  gay  bloesomsarft. 
'And  papa  wished  he  was  a  jail-bird, 

'Cause  he  thought  that  they  fared  the  beet; 
But  we  all  were  real  glad  we  weren't  turkeya 

For  then  we'd  been  killed  with  the  resL 
That  night  I  put  into  my  prayers ; 

"  Dear  Uod,  we've  been  lonesome  to-day 
For  mamma,  Aunt,  Ethel  and  Bridget 

Every  one  of  them  all  went  away. 
Wont  you  please  make  a  dub,  or  society, 

'Fore  it's  time  for  next  Christmas  to  be, 
To  take  rare  of  philanterpists'  fam'lies, 

Like  papa  and  Boeie  and  me?" 
And  I  think  that  my  papa's  grown  piona, 

For  he  listened,  as  still  as  a  mousey- 
Till  I  got  to  Amen  ;— then  ht  said  it 

So  it  sounded  all  over  the  house. 


A  TOUCH  OP  NATURR-Wm.  H.  BnBHHBU. 
A  wild  canyon  cut  in  the  mountain  side. 
By  watery  chisels,  deep  and  wide. 
For  many  a  year  the  Indians  roomed  there. 
And  fought  for  possession  with  griuly  bear. 
Then  miners  came,  and  their  axes  made  room 
For  Long  Tom,  and  cradle,  dam  and  flume. 
Their  sturdy  strokes  brought  the  redwood  down, 
And  almost  in  a  day  was  builded  a  town. 
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And  primitive  struntures,  homely  and  nid«, 

B^an  to  checker  the  eolitwle. 

And  one  o'er  the  rest  rose  grand  and  tall, 

With  battened  roof,  and  with  canvas  wall. 

With  nnplaued  seats,  and  with  puncheon  flooi; 

And  th«  legend  of  "  Theater"  over  the  door. 

Within,  men  paclied  it  from  pit  to  dome, 

Wbobadleftall  virtaesbutcourageat  home; 

Who  toiled  all  day  for  the  nnggeta  bright, 

BorecklesBly  gambled  away  at  night. 

A  lieathenish  crew  as  any  of  old. 

With  chance  for  religion,  and  their  only  god,  gold. 

One  side  was  the  stage  framed  with  evet^greeds, 

And  blankets  were  made  to  do  duty  aa  scenes. 

At  one  end  of  the  room  was  pictured  vice, 

At  the  other  cards  shuffled,  and  rattled  the  dtco. 

The  feeble  orchestra  warce  could  be  heard 

For  clinking  of  glasses,  and  impions  word. 

The  play  was  wild  as  befitted  the  place,— 

The  triumph  of  white  o'er  the  Indian  race. 

The  actors  were  men  unknown  to  fame, 

And  actreoses  but  one  remove  from  shame. 

The  dance  was  a  wild  and  immodest  thing, 

With  a  miztnre  of  can-can  and  Highland-Fling; 

80  the  play,  the  jest,  and  the  jeer  went  along 

Till  a  woman  stepped  out  to  sing  a  song; 

And  at  the  first  note  every  sound  was  hushed, 

Between  bearded  lips  the  fierce  oath  was  crushsd, 

Glasses  left  undrained,  cards  left  unturiwd, 

And  a  strange  soft  light  in  every  eye  burned. 

Ihe  unger  had  reached  by  the  power  of  art, 

The  inmost  depths  of  each  hardened  heart. 

Sobs  come  for  cuntcs,  and  a  tj>iich  of  grace. 

Had,  in  a  moment,  transformed  the  place; 

And  men  from  the  gyves  of  passion  set  free, 

Seem  to  kneel  once  again  by  a  mother's  knee; 

And  a  picture  undimmcd  by  crime  or  pain. 

Was  vividly  brought  to  each  mind  i^in. 

For  the  words  were  the  sweetest  in  any  tongas, 

And  "Home,  Sweet  Home,"  was  theaong  that  TMranj^ 
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"NO  SALOONS  UP  THERE." 

Dead  I  Dead  id  the  fullness  of  his  manly  Btrength, 
the  ripeaeee  of  his  manly  beauty,  and  we  who  loved  him 
were  glad. 

His  coffin  rested  on  his  draped  piano,  his  banjo  and 
his  flute  beside  it.  And  as  we  looked  on  his  bniwu 
curls  thrown  up  from  the  cold  white  brow,  on  hie  ekiJIed 
handa  folded  on  his  breast,  on  bis  sealed  lips,  of  which 
wit  and  melody  had  been  the  very  breathings,  the 
silence  was  an  awe,  a  weight  upon  us,  yet  our  voiceless 
thanks  rose  up  to  God  that  be  was  dead. 

Always  courteous  in  mauner,  kind  in  word,  obliging 
iu  act,  everybody  liked  Ned,  the  handsome,  brilliant  Ned. 

Three  generations  of  ancestors,  honorable  gentlemen, 
all,  had  taken  the  social  glass  as  gentlemen,  but  never 
lowered  themselves  to  drunkenness  ;  hut  their  combine<l 
appetite  they  had  given  as  an  heirloom  to  Ned,  and 
from  his  infancy  he  saw  wine  offered  to  guests  at  the 
dinner  parties,  and,  when  he  had  been  "a  perfect  little 
gentleman,"  was  given  by  his  father  one  little  sip.  He 
grew  and  the  taste  grew,  and  when  bis  &ther  was  taken, 
all  restraint  but  a  mother's  love  was  taken. 

As  the  only  son  of  a  praying  mother,  now  the  church 
would  hold  him  up,  now  the  saloon  would  draw  him 
down ;  now  his  rich  voice  would  join  his  mother's  to 
swell  the  anthems  of  the  church,  now  make  the  night 
hideous  with  his  ribald  songs.  60  all  the  years  he  was 
her  idol  and  her  woe. 

When  her  last  sickness  was  upon  her,  the  mother  said 
to  a  friend :  "  They  tell  me  when  I  am  ^one  Eddie 
will  go  down  unchecked,  that  in  some  wild  spree  or  mad 
delirium  he  will  die.  But  he  will  not.  His  father's 
created  the  appetite  they  gave  my  poor  boy.  His  dis- 
grace is  their  sin,  and  my  sin,  to<i.  He  saw  it  on  our 
table,  tasted  it  in  our  ice-creams,  jellies  and  sauces.  For 
this  my  punishment  is  greater  than  I  can  bear  but  for 
the  sure  futh  that  God  has  forgiven  me  and  will  an- 
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aner  my  daily,  nightly  prayers,  and  Eddie  will  die  an 
humble  peniteDt.  It  is  just  that  I  be  Ibrbiddeu  to  enjoy 
here  the  piomisecl  land,  but  I  know  whom  I  believe, 
and  my  boy  will  he  carried  safely  over." 

As  death  drew  nigh  every  breath  vaa  a  prayer  for 
"Eddie,"  and  as  he  chafed  her  death-oald  tiaode  the 
pallid  lipe  formed  the  worda  no  ear  could  catch,  "Meet 
— me — in — heaven."  And  his  voice,  rich  and  full,  re- 
sponded, "  I  will,  mother^I  will." 

And  as  from  her  mouotain  height  of  faith  and  love 
she  caught  a  sight  of  that  "promised  land,"  with  a  ser- 
aph'ssmile  she  whiapered,  "I — thank  Thee — O  Father! " 
and  was  gone. 

And  his  UDCODtrollable  grief  made  onesay  to  another, 
"His  mother's  death  will  be  his  salvation." 

He  covered  the  new-made  grave  with  flowers,  and 
when  others  had  left  the  cemetery  he  went  back  and  sat 
beside  it  until  nightfiill,  and  then  went  to  his  lone  home, 
and  the  oppressive  silence  drove  him  out  to  walk.  He 
passed  a  saloon  ;  some  of  his  old  associates  came  out  and 
said  kind  words  of  eympathy.  His  soul  was  dark  and 
sad,  and  from  the  open  door  came  light  and  cheerful 
voices,  and  he  went  in. 

Before  the  long  spree  was  over  he  bade  a  crony  "Take 
that  old  book  out  of  my  sight." 

That  old  book!  the  Bible  he  had  seen  his  sainted 
mother  n3ading  morning,  night,  and  often  mid-day,  and 
from  which  he  had  read  to  her  those  suffering,  dying 
days. 

Then  a  friend  of  his  mother  took  him  to  her  home 
and  brought  him  back  to  soberness,  remorse  and  a  horror 
of  himself.  For  months  he  did  nobly  and  became 
active  in  Christian  work,  and  refused  all  the  urging  to 
"just  step  in  and  see  your  old  friends,"  and  we  felt  there 
was  joy  in  heaven. 

Then  he  was  aeked  to  bring  his  banjo  and  sing  at  an 
oyster  supper  at  the  most  respectable  saloon  in  town, 
where  "no  one  is  ever  asked  to  drink."    A  wild  spree 
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was  the  result,  and  hU  robe  waa  so  mired  he  doubted  il 
it  had  been  white.  And  he  loet  hope,  loet  iaith  in  hiai< 
self,  and  worse,  loat  foith  in  God. 

Kind  arms  were  thrown  about  him,  and  again  he  was 
placed  upon  hia feet.  Very  humble,  very  weali,  he  triod 
once  more  to  walk  the  heavenward  path. 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  eee  you  bo  well,"  I  said  one  day 
when  I  met  him. 

"  I  don't  know  how  long  it  will  last,"  he  said  sadly. 

"  Forever,  I  hope,"  I  said  cheerily. 

"  I  shall  try  hard  to  have  it,  but  there  will  come  an 
unguarded  moment — but  you  know  nothing  about  it." 

Some  two  weeks  after  I  met  a  physician. 

"  I  have  a  case  for  you,  ladies.    Ned  is  very  aick." 

"  Has  liquor  any thiug  to  do  with  it?  " 

"  No,  not  at  all.  He  has  pneuro<mi8,  but  his  eld 
drinking  has  so  ruined  his  stomach  it  will  go  hard  with 
him." 

His  nurse  told  us  he  thought  he  would  die,  and  con* 
stantly  exclaimed :  "My  wasted  life!  my  wasted  life! 
God  cannot  forgive  it."  He  would  fear  to  die,  and  pray 
to  live  to  redeem  his  past ;  then  he  would  fear  to  live, 
and  pray  to  be  taken  away  from  temptation.  So  wore 
on  a  week,  and  then  he  gave  up  self  and  grew  calm  in 
Christ.  One  Sunday  he  said  his  mother  was  in  the 
room  and  wondered  we  could  not  see  her,  and  with  a 
smile  on  his  face,  and  "mother"  on  bis  I ipe  he  passed 
beyond. 

As  I  came  out  of  the  house  one  of  his  whilom  asso- 
ciates, sober  and  sad,  took  off  his  hat  and  asked,  "  Is  it 
all  over  ?  " 

Impressed  with  the  vast  meaning  of  these  two  little 
words,  I  bowed  and  answered  back : 

"All  over! " 

With  a  voice  full  of  pathoe,  he  said : 

"  The  dear  fellow  is  all  right  now.  There  are  no 
saloons  up  there." 

I  walked  on,  repeating  to  myself:  "No  saloons  up 
there  t    Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven." 
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THE  LADY  FROM  THE  WEST."— Robbot  C.  V.  HnKBB. 
The  lady  from  the  West  was  &ir, 

A  doK3D  suitors  sought  her, 
As  mmaj  lands  were  lain  to  call 

Her  by  the  oame  of  daughter. 
She  lUlened,  smiling  soft  and  sweet, 

To  Teuton,  Gaul  and  Roman, 
Uongolian,  Caledonian,  Celt— 

This  fascinating  woman. 
First  came  the  Teuton,  ronnd  and  IM, 

Unto  the  winsome  lady. 
No  shadow  of  a  doubt  had  be. 

And,  very  jolly,  »ud  he ; 
"  Ein  castle  von  der  Bhine  vas  mein. 

Be  mein  good  fran,  and  in  it 
You  bees  der  lady  lofely  vonce 

Und  laughs  loud  efery  minute." 
Next  the  Frenchman,  small  and  Sob, 

A  ribbon  in  his  lapel. 
His  smile  as  tender  as  the  sunti^ 

In  his  old  mansion's  chapel: 
"Oh,  femme  so  chic,  so  bootifool, 

Eentrancingl     Parbleu!  marry 
Me,  and,  s'il  vous  plait,  you  dwell 

Une  anicel  in  my  Paris." 
Then  canue  Italia's  swarthy  son 

With  blank  eyes  jealous  rolling, 
Upon  his  rivals  bending  brows 

That  knew  the  trick  of  scowling! 
"Madonna  mea,  make-a  me 

You'  husban',  and  in  Roma 
Ton  danza  waltza  all-a  day. 

Ah,  cielo  I  ladee,  come-a." 

And  now  Ah  Sin  who  hoped  to  w«ir 

A  mandarin's  robe  of  yellow, 
A  smile  as  bland  as  any  babe's 

Upon  hia  visafie  sallow : 
"No  washee-wanhee  ladee,  yon, 

No  ilon  any  shirl^e; 
Come  mally  me  an'  allee  day 

You'  hnsband  with  yon  flirtee." 
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Behold  the  Scot  from  highland  braes 

With  clan  plaid  and  with  claymore. 
With  tales  of  Campbells  and  the  Brace^ 

And  slo)^n  tliat  c<iuld  say  more: 
"Ssebonniean'sae  blithe,  my  laeal 

Saebraw  you  laugh,  an'  brigbtlf, 
Ah,  be  my  wife,  an'  doon  I'll  dee 

An'  view  the  deed  fu'  lightly." 

Anon  the  eon  of  Emerald  isle. 

As  swift  06  any  arrow 
To  reach  his  mark,  be  it  bogi^n  or 

The  stately  balls  of  Tara: 
"Sure,  but  you're  swate,  me  purty  gari; 

In  Slii|o  is  me  lar-um. 
Be  mine,  avonrneen,  and  111  bi«ak 

Ten  heads  to  stretch  me  arum." 
The  noble  Enfilish  dawdled  in, 

Witb  single  eyeglass,  glanciog 
Askance  at  this  and  that,  and  so 

Moat  leisurely  ndvancing: 
"  By  Jove,  but  you  are  clever,  and 

You're  hanilBome,  though  you're  Yankoei 
You're  not  hawf  bad !     I'll  marry  yon 

For  a  million  and — s  thankee." 

And  so  thev  alt  plead  at  the  shrine 

Ofthia  fair  little  woman, 
Mongolian,  Caledonian.  Celt, 

Teuton,  Gaul  and  Roman. 
But  she,  that  laily,  smiled  most  sweet. 

And  not  a  minute  tarried. 
But  Bwd,  "  Why  -you're  not  in  it,  boylt 
Do  you  oltch  on?— i'm  married." 
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WASHINGTON.— Hbzuci&k  BimiiRWOitTB. 
Arise— 'Ub  the  ds7  of  our  Washington's  gloiy. 

The  gBTlands  aplift  for  our  liberties  won. 
And  sing  in  jour  gladness  hia  echoing  atory, 
Whose  sword  swept  for  freedom  the  fields  of  the  bud. 
Not  with  gold,  nor  with  gems, 
But  with  evergreens  vernal 
And  the  banners  of  stara  that  the  continent  span, 
Crown,  crown  we  the  chief  of  the  heroes  eternal 
Who  lifted  his  sword  for  the  birthright  of  man  I 

He  gave  as  a  nation  to  make  it  immortal, 

He  laid  down  for  Freedom  the  sword  that  he  drew. 

And  his  shade  leads  ns  on  to  the  radiant  portal 

Of  the  glory  of  peace  and  the  destinies  new. 

Not  with  gold,  nor  with  gems, 

But  with  evergreens  vernal 

And  the  flags  that  the  nations  of  liberty  span, 

Crown,  crown  him  the  uhief  of  the  heroes  eternal 
Who  laid  down  his  sword  fbr  the  birthright  of  man. 
Lead.  Face  of  the  Future,  serene  in  thy  beauty, 

nil  o'er  the  dead  heroes  the  Peace-star  shall  gleam, 
Till  right  shall  be  might  in  the  counsels  of  duty 
And  (he  service  of  man  be  life's  glory  supreme. 
Not  with  gold,  nor  with  gems. 
Bat  with  evergreens  vernal 
And  the  flags  that  the  nntions  in  brotherhood  span, 
Crown,  crown  we  the  chief  of  the  heroes  eternal 
Whose  borioT  was  gwned  by  the  service  of  man  I 

YovA'$  CM^ptmiom, 
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DEAD  MAira  QnLCn.-GEaBOK  U.  Tic 


It  happened  'way  back  in  the  fifties 

When  the  country  was  cnxy  on  go\d. 
When  the  gulches  and  bills  nev 'Frisco 

Were  yielding  their  wealth  nntold; 
It  happened  when  men  and  women,  ■ 

Of  every  manner  and  kind, 
Ckme  seeking  the  yellow  nuggets 

That  the  thrifty  diggera  mined. 

The  camp  was  of  rambling  shanlies, 

With  a  single  narrow  street. 
And  a  tall  tree  shaded  the  tavern 

And  the  crowd  from  the  noon-day  hett; 
In  a  circle  the  minera  were  seated, 

A  jury  of  fifty  or  more. 
And  the  prisoner  sat  in  a  wagon 

In  front  of  the  bar-room  door. 

She  was  one  of  those  wretched  creatnifis 

Whose  lives  are  made  up  of  sin, 
Whose  crimes  are  all  seen  on  the  sur&ce. 

But  none  of  the  good  within. 
Tom  Scott  was  the  judse  and  spokesman, 

And  be  briefly  lined  out  bis  case 
That  the  woman  was  guilty  of  murder, 

Cowardly,  cruel  and  base : 

A  man  had  been  fonnd  in  a  thicket 

With  a  b'dlct-liule  throiigli  his  head ; 
Still  the  blood  from  the  wound  was  flowlni 

But  the  spark  of  his  life  had  fled : 
While  the  party  that  found  him  wondered 

Who  fired  the  fatal  shot, 
This  woman  was  silently  stealing 

Away  from  the  drcadAit  spot. 
No  doubt  she'd  have  robbed  the  body. 

But,  hearine  them,  look  alarm  ; 
In  her  hand  she  Htill  held  this  pistol. 

It  was  empty,  the  barrel  was  warm. 

of  "  Buiiaitl's  Pi.liii."  "The  n.ibbl»r  of  Ljnn,"   " TrlbnUttniaof 
—    ■ ■■   ■■Little  Frltr."  md  otber  bToril.  mUl- 
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When  the  witnesses  asked  why  she  iU  1^ 

She  uttered  a  piercing  shriek, 
But  in  flpite  of  their  threats  and  quesUoni 

Not  a  word  would  tbe  woman  speak. 
An  old  man,  pale  and  grizzled, 

Then  pushed  to  the  ojien  place 
In  tbe  circle  of  angry  miners. 

And  glanced  at  each  Lhreateningfiwe, 
"Let  me  speak,  for  1  am  a  witnese. 

And  my  strength  is  filing  fast, 
Let  me  epeak  for  the  sake  of  justice 

Ere  the  power  to  apeak  is  past. 
"Stop!     Let  us  look  behind  us, 

Through  the  mist  of  time  and  teara. 
Til]  we  view  the  golden  sunlight 

That  in  by-gone  days  ap|)cars: 
Far  away  in  the  piist,  a  maiden. 

The  pride  of  her  happy  home, 
Sings  only  of  love's  devotion, 

Dreams  only  of  joys  to  come, 
"  Her  heart  has  been  won  by  a  stranger, 

Who  calls  her  his  love,  hid  hfe, 
And  vows  that  he  wiwa  with  honor, 

That  he'll  make  her  his  darling  wife; 
But  the  old  folks'  hearts  are  heavy. 

For  they  see  ttiat  he  seems  not  truej 
Id  spite  of  his  words  soft  spoken. 

They  fear  that  their  child  will  rue. 
"One  morning  they  found  a  letter. 

On  the  open  Bihle  it  lay  ; 
It  asked  for  their  kind  foi^iveneas 

And  told  that  she'd  gone  away. 
The  mother  was  broken-hearted, 

And  the  grief  of  them  hoth  was  wild; 
But  the  &ther  kneeled  down  hy  the  B'M», 

And  swore  that  he'd  And  his  child. 
"  Twas  the  old,  oft-told  sad  story 

Of  a  woman's  unbounded  love, 
A  tal«  of  a  cruel  deception, 

Of  a  fiend  that  no  tears  could  move. 
At  last  she  was  left  to  wander 

Thousands  of  miles  away 
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From  her  childhood  borne  snd  loved  oum. 

With  no  place  her  poor  head  to  Uy. 
"  But  her  fiither  for  jears  bad  sought  her, 

Wondering  where  she  could  be, 
mi  he  suddenly  came  upon  her 

Mid  those  rocks  that  you  all  can  see-. 
In  the  road  through  tbe  thicket  below  them, 

He  found  her  in  deadly  strife. 
Trying  to  flee  trom  the  villain 

Who  promised  to  mike  her  his  wife. 
"The  father  in  terror  shouted. 

Then  the  flend,  in  his  r^^  and  fear. 
Leveled  bis  pistol  and  fired, 

And  the  bullet— it  struck  me  here." 
Then  the  old  man  bared  his  bosom 

A.nd  a  ghastly  wound  revealed; 
His  voice  was  becoming  weaker. 

Like  a  drunken  man  he  reeled. 
Two  miners  then  sprang  beside  him 

And  seated  him  on  the  ground. 
Then  the  jury  and  those  about  them 

Leaned  forward  to  catch  each  sound, 
"/am  that  poor  girl's  father," 

The  old  man  whispered  in  pain, 
"And  to  save  her  I  shot  that  monster. 

Or  my  child  he  would  quick  have  ^n. 
"  When  he  fell  she  grasped  bis  pistol. 

And  speeded  for  help  away; 
Twos  then  that  these  miners  saw  her. 

Where  the  dead  man's  body  lay. 
I  was  there,  but  too  weak  to  utter 

A  word  or  a  feeble  cry. 
But  their  hands  could  with  ease  have  touched  ns 

As  they  silently  passed  me  by." 

Tom  Scott  then  addressed  the  jur^, 

He  told  them  the  case  was  clear. 
And  he  turned  to  tbe  weeping  woman 

To  conceal  an  uprising  tear; 
In  his  face  there  was  just  enough  shadow 

To  soften  his  bright  blue  eye, 
In  his  voic  there  was  just  enough  sadnsM 

To  bint  at  a  pain  gone  by. 
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"  la  she  gailty  ?  "  be  aaked  the  juiy, 
Id  tones  Uiat  were  soft  ftnd  low, 

Bat  the  answer  came  swift  te  lightning 
In  a  thunderiiiK,  mighty  "  No!  " 

The  villas  is  gone,  and  the  act«n— 
God  knows  if  one  livini;  there  bej 

And  in  Dead  Man's  Uulch  bo  gloomy. 
But  one  lonely  grave  you'll  see. 


THE  UNKNOWN  SPEAKER. 

It  ia  the  Fourth  daj  of  July,  1776. 

In  the  old  State  House  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  ara 
gathered  half  a  hundred  men  to  strike  from  their  limbe 
the  shackles  of  British  despotism.  There  is  silence  in 
the  hall ;  every  face  is  turned  toward  the  door  where  the 
committee  of  three,  who  have  been  out  all  night  pen< 
ning  a  parchment,  are  soon  to  enter.  The  door  opena, 
the  committee  appears.  That  tall  man  with  the  sharp 
features,  the  bold  brow,  and  the  sand-hued  hair,  holding 
the  parchment  in  bis  hand,  is  a  Virginia  farmer,  Tbomaa 
JefiersoD.  That  stout-built  man  with  stern  look  and 
flashing  eye,  ia  a  Boston  man,  one  John  Adama.  And 
that  calm-&ced  man  with  hair  drooping  in  thick  curls 
to  his  shoulden,  that  ia  the  Philadelphia  printer,  Benja- 
min Franklin. 

The  three  advance  to  the  table. 

The  parchment  is  laid  there. 

Shall  it  be  signed  or  notT  A  fierce  debate  enaues, 
JefieiBon  speaks  a  few  bold  words.  Adama  pours  out 
his  whole  soul.  The  deep-toned  voice  of  Lee  is  heard, 
ewelling  in  syllables  of  thunder  like  music.  But  still 
there  is  doubt,  and  one  pale-iaced  man  whispere  some, 
thing  about  axes,  scaffolds  and  a  gibbet. 

"  Gibbet  T"  echoes  a  fierce,  bold  voice  through  the 
hall.  "  Gibbet  T  They  may  stretch  our  necks  on  all 
the  gibbets  in  the  land  ;  they  may  turn  every  rock  into 
a  BcaSbld  ;  every  tree  into  a  gallows  ;  every  home  into  ft 
grave,  and  yet  the  worda  of  that  parchment  there  can 
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never  diel  Tbey  maj  poor  our  blood  on  a  thoiuaud 
acaflblds,  and  yet  from  every  drop  that  dyes  the  axe  a 
new  champion  of  freedom  will  spring  into  birtb.  The 
British  Kitig  may  blot  out  the  stan  of  God  from  tbe 
sky,  but  he  cannot  blot  out  His  words  written  on  that 
parchment  there.  The  works  of  God  may  perish.  His 
words,  never! 

"The  words  of  this  declaradon  will  live  in  the  world 
long  after  our  bones  are  dust.  To  the  mechanic  io  bb 
workshop  tbey  will  speak  hope ;  to  tbe  slave  in  the 
mines,  freedom;  but  to  tbe  coward-kings,  these  words  will 
speak  in  tooes  of  wamiog  they  cannot  choose  but  hear. 

"  They  will  be  terrible  as  the  flaming  syllables  on 
Belshazzar's  wall!  They  will  speak  in  language  start- 
ling as  the  trump  of  the  archaoget,  saying:  'You  have 
trampled  on  mankind  long  enough !  At  last  the  voice 
of  human  woe  has  pierced  the  ear  of  God,  and  called 
His  judgment  down !  You  have  waded  to  thrones 
through  rivers  of  blood ;  you  have  trampled  on  the  necka 
of  million?  of  fellow-beings.  Now,  kings,  now,  purple 
hangmen,  for  yov  come  the  days  of  axes  and  gibbelaand 
Bcafiiilds.' 

"  Such  is  the  message  of  that  declaration  to  mankind, 
to  the  kings  of  earth.  And  shall  we  falter  now?  And 
■hall  we  start  back  appalled  when  our  feet  touch  the 
very  threshold  of  freedom  ? 

"Sign  that  parchment!  Sign,  if  the  next  moment 
the  gibbet's  rope  is  about  your  neck!  Sign,  if  the  next 
minute  this  hall  rings  with  the  clash  of  the  falling  axes  I 
Sign  by  all  ynur  hopes  in  life  or  death  as  men,  as  hus- 
bands, as  fathers,  brothers;  sign  jour  names  to  the 
parchment,  or  be  accursed  forever! 

"Bign,  and  not  only  for  yourselves,  but  for  all  ages, 
for  that  parchment  will  be  the  text-book  of  freedom, — 
the  Bible  of  the  rights  of  men  forever.  Nay,  do  not 
start  and  whisper  with  surprise !  It  is  truth,  your  own 
hearts  witness  it;  God  proelaimH  it.  Look  at  this 
strange  history  of  a  band  of  exiles  and  outcasta,  suddenly 
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tnuufiiTined  into  a  people, — a  bdDdful  of  men  weak  id 
amiB,  but  mighty  in  Qod-like  &itli ;  nay,  look  at  your 
renent  achieve mcDta,  your  Buuker  Hill,  your  Lexiog- 
toD,  aud  then  tell  me,  if  you  can,  that  God  has  not 
given  America  to  be  free ! 

"  It  is  Dot  given  to  our  poor  human  intellect  to  climb 
to  the  skies,  and  to  pierce  the  cuuucila  of  the  Almighty 
Ona  But  niethinksl  stand  among  the  awful  clouds 
which  veil  the  brightness  of  Jehovah's  throne. 

"  Methinhs  I  see  the  recording  angel  come  trembling 
up  to  that  throDc  to  speak  his  dread  message.  '  Father, 
the  old  norld  is  baptized  in  blood.  Father,  look  with 
one  glance  of  thine  eternal  eye,  and  behold  evermore  that 
terrible  sight,  man  trodden  beneath  the  oppreawr's  feet, 
nations  lost  in  blood,  murder,  aud  superstition,  walking 
hand  in  band  over  the  graves  of  their  victims,  and  not 
a  single  voice  to  whisper  hope  to  man  I ' 

"  He  stands  there,  the  angel,  trembling  with  the  leo 
ord  of  human  guilt.  But  hark  I  The  voice  of  Jehovah 
speaks  out  from  the  awful  cloud  :  'Let  there  be  light 
again !  Tell  ray  people,  the  poor  and  oppressed,  to  go 
out  from  the  old  world,  from  oppression  and  blood,  and 
build  my  altar  in  the  new  ! ' 

"  As  I  live,  ray  friends,  I  Itelieve  that  to  be  Hia 
voice  I  Yes,  were  my  soul  trembling  on  the  verge  of 
eternity,  were  this  hand  freezing  in  death,  were  this  voice 
choking  in  the  last  struggle,  I  would  sUIl  with  the  last 
impulse  of  that  soul,  with  the  lut  wave  of  that  hand, 
with  the  lost  gasp  of  that  voice,  implore  you  to  remem- 
ber this  truth, — Grod  has  given  America  to  be  free  1  Yes, 
as  I  eauk  into  the  gloomy  shadows  of  the  grave,  with 
my  last  faint  whisper  I  would  beg  yon  to  sign  that 
parchment  for  the  sake  of  the  millions  whose  very  breath 
is  now  hushed  in  intense  expectation  as  they  look  up  to 
you  for  the  awful  words,  'You  are  free  1 ' " 

The  unknown  speaker  fell  exhausted  in  his  seat;  but 
the  work  was  done. 

A  wild  murmur  runs  through  the  hall :  "  Siga  I " 
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There  is  no  doubt  now.  Look  how  thej  nieh  forward  1 
Stvut-bearted  John  Hancock  bos  scarcely  time  to  sign 
hb  bold  name  before  the  pen  ia  grasped  by  another — 
another  and  another.  Look  how  the  names  blase  on 
the  parchmetitl  Adatus  and  Lee,  Jefferson  and  Car 
roll,  Franklin  and  Sherman ! 

And  now  the  parchmeut  ia  signed. 

Now,  old  man  in  the  steeple,  now  bare  your  arm  and 
let  the  bell  speak !  Hark  to  the  music  of  that  bell !  ix 
there  nut  a  poetry  in  that  sound,  a  poetry  more  sublime 
than  that  of  Sbakspeare  aod  Milton  ?  Is  there  not  a 
music  in  that  sound  that  reminds  you  of  thoee  sublime 
tones  which  bruke  from  angel  lips  when  the  news  of  the 
child  Jesus  burst  on  the  hill-tope  of  Bethlehem  f  Foi 
the  tones  of  that  bell  now  come  pealing,  pealing,  peal- 
ing, "  Independence  now  and  Independence  forever." 


A-VISITIN'  THE  SCHOOL. 

Drab  Bbotbek  Jacx)b: 

I've  been  round 

A-vieitin'  the  schools; 
I  tell  you  what,  I  kinder  found 

They'd  been  a-chanrcin'  rules 
Since  I  kep'  school  at  Taylor  Hill 

An'  lamed  the  Rule' of  Three, 
An'  flotoiced  Bill  Fellows'  hoy  until 

He  knuckled  down  to  nie. 
Yon  see,  I  went  quite  unlteknown 

To  our  ncw-fangle<l  teacher. 
An'  found  her  settin'  alt  alone, 

Eiceptin"  that  the  preacher 
Had  got  there  fust;  she  runi;tbe  beQ, 

Soon  as  she  saw  me  enter. 
An'  then  she  sot  us  down  a  spell, 

The  preacher  in  the  centre. 
The  scholars  went  into  the  seats 

To  their  app' in  ted  places, 
An'  waited  until  Mary  KesU, 

The  teacher,  saw  their  taees; 
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Aa'  then  they  eung  a  ronnn'  tune 

An'  kinder  kep'  a-cUippin'— 
It  Bounded  like  the  crows  in  June; 

Jest  then  I  heard  a  rappin', 
An'  then  thejr  stopped,  quite  sadden  like, 

An'  went  to  reodin'  papers 
With  picters  in  'em,  all  alike. 

To  keep  'em  out  o'  capers 
I  thought  at  fust,  but  presently 

They  read  out  loud ;  the  teacher 
Xiooked  fiist  at  them  and  Ihen  at  me, 

An'  then  looked  at  the  preacher. 
The  preacher  lanphed  (and  ao  did  I) 

And  then  looked  kinder  silly 
At  me,  but  sorter  kep'  hia  eye 

On  Uncle  Peter'a  Billy, 
Who  hopped  right  up  as  spfy's  a  cat 

An'  told  the  latest  news ; 
Twas  intereatin',  but  1  sat 

A-tbinkin'  of  my  views, 
An'  should  have  stated  'em,  hut  then 

They  didn't  stop  tecitin'; 
They  went  from  readin'  to  the  pen 

An'  spelled  all  out  in  'ritin', 
But  all  their  words  was  easy— well. 

Like  "separate," and  "scholar ;" 
They  spelled  that  'ere  with  doable  "  1 " ; 

I  thought  that  I  should  holler. 

But  when  they  got  to  'rithmetio 

An'  went  to  multiply  in', 
^ey  done  it  up  so  mighty  quick 

I  thought  that  they  was  lyin'. 
An'  lowed  to  tell  the  teacher  next, 

I  knowed  that  they  was  peekln', 
Until  I  minded  of  the  text 

About  no  evil  speakin'. 
But  when  she  called  the  Jography, 

Twas  really  quite  surprisin' 
To  hear  'em  tell  the  things ;  you  see, 

I  went  to  catechiein', 
An'  found  them  children  didn'tknoT 

How  to  mend  a  pen,  they 
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Had  never  heard  of  Rale  o'  Three, 

Or  Tare  and  Tret ;  and  then  tiiey 
Could  not  bound  Yir^nia, 

Were  backward  In  their  "pawn'," 
An'  when  I  qukied  'em,  looked  as  thon^ 

They  thought  I  was  a-eanin'. 
An'  then  there  was  another  ctaaa, 

They  called  it  rhetoric 
They'd  heard  of  everything,  ahul 

Eiceptin'  of  a  stick. 
The  makin'  up  of  flesh  and  bones, 

An'  hintory  they'd  inaHt«red; 
And  cotihl  explain  tliem  great  big  slones 

Up  where  the  cow  is  pastured. 
They  sung  as  sweet  as  medUer  birds 

Down  by  the  chestnut  tree ; 
Bnt  then  I  couldn't  bear  their  words, 

Nor  even  "do,  re,  me." 
An'  BO,  as  I  got  rayther  tired 

An'  'lowed  they're  tired,  an"  knowin* 
My  presence  wasn't  much  desired, 

I  said,  "  I  must  be  goin'." 
"Why  wont  you  stay?"   in  pleasant  tones 

Said  Mollie  Keats,  the  teacher. 
And  Bmile<l  upon  the  girls  and  boys. 

And  smiled  upon  the  preacher, 

I  went  away;  and  ez  I  thought 

I'd  seen  a  risin'  passion. 
Bays  1, "  I  guess  some  things  is  not 

A-gittin'  out  o'  fashion." 
An'  I  was  right,  for  Christmas  day. 

Right  in  the  meetin'  seats, 
There'll  be  a  weddin'.  bo  they  mj. 

An'  one  is  Mollie  Keats, 

An'  t'other  is  the  minister. 

Although  she's  rayther  set, 
I  hope  he  will  explain  to  her 

I'he  rule  of  Tare  and  Irrt. 
But  howsomerer  that  may  be, 

There's  surely  no  mistakin', 
l^ingb  isn't  as  they  used  to  he 

When  I  was— PoLLV  DakihJ 
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DE  OLE    ELDER'S  MISTAKE.*— Ellbn  Mdrhat. 

An  Incident  af  tfaa  gmt  cvclon*  or  Annul  2t,  I86t,  ttut  dwilUwlSt. 
Q41KU  Iilind,  Dumb  (kruUDL 

Without,  the  howling  of  the  hurricane. 
The  shrieking  cry  of  the  wild  windy  dirge. 
The  Bollen  gurgle  of  the  dashing  tide 
Where  falling,  crashing,  tossing  in  theBurgo, 
Tbe  cotter's  humble  wealth  has  disappeared, 
The  catlte  vainly  swim  ming  in  the  waves. 
Corn-house  and  fowl-house  wrecked.    Loud,  loader  still 
The  sweeping  cyclone  in  its  fury  raves. 

Hark  t  Hark  ^ain  ]  Across  that  awful  roar 

Eisca  the  cry  of  human  agony 

From  drowning  neighbors  screaming  out  for  hetp^ 

Where  earthly  help  can  never,  never  be. 

Alas!  Alas!  The  black  and  tattered  clouds 

Are  whirling  past  in  fragments,  and  the  tnooa 

Ghastly  and  pale  looks  out  across  the  n^ht — 

A  fleeting  gleam,  extinguished  all  too  soon. 

Inside  the  cottage  sits  an  elder  old 

With  white  head  bowed  and  feeble  limbs  sghftk*. 

The  withered  fingers  fpld  themselves  in  prayer, — 

Their  natural  habitude  asleep,  awake. 

The  old  lips  quivered  in  the  quaint  strange  prayer: 

"Lord,  we  have  chewed  (he  hard  bones  of  this  strife, 

Have  swallowed  all  its  bitter  pills,  and  now 

Hold  out  Thy  hand  and  take  us  into  life." 

The  wife,  stJIl  vigorous  in  her  middle  age 

With  strong  arms  useil  to  wield  the  axe  an<l  hoe. 

Barred  fast  the  shutters,  mopped  the  swimming  floor. 

Put  out  tbe  coals,  moved  restless  to  and  fro. 

A  shake,  a  sickening  roll— she  flung  the  Joor     ' 

Wide  open,  caught  her  husband's  arm  and  drew 

His  shnfiling  foolsti-ps  down  into  the  waves 

That  rolled  waist  high,  and  higher,  rougher  grew. 

A  fallen  roof  swung  with  the  rifling  tide — 

"Now  "  cried  the  woman,  "here's  the  aik  for  we, 

Dis  mus'  be  N'oah's  flood  n>me  bark  again 

And  my  ole  man,  why,  Noali's  self  am  he. 

"•Wrtttrn  nptwK)}  rnr  Ihli  r..ll(TtioB.  '       ' 
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"And  80,  ole  man,  jut  catch  a  steady  hold. 
I'll  hetp  you  up,  and  den  III  climb  bende, 
De  good  Lord  rise  dia  ark  upon  de  wav« 
And  Ian'  we  eafe  upon  de  oder  side." 
"Sister,  you  is  too  fast"— the  old  man  tamed, 
His  ioudeat  voice  could  scarcely  reach  her  ear, 
"  My  time  hns  come  to  cross  de  Jordan  flood; 
I  cannot  go  no  furder,  for  I  hear, 

"  In  all  die  hurricane,  Great  Maaea'e  voice. 
He  call  me,  say  :  'Ole  Elder,  rise  and  come' — 
Climb  up  de  shed  roof,  sister,  you  can  saved 
For  me,  de  dear  Lord  call  me  to  Him  home." 

"Climb  up,  ole  man,  you  is  mistaken  now, 
If  de  good  Lord  done  call  you,  aint  I  hear? 
Dis  whiffling  wind  can't  hold  de  Mossa's  TOiMi 
Get  up,  I'll  help  you  on,  you  aint  to  fear." 
"  Sister,  but  den  you  know  "  the  Elder  said, 
Clinpng  and  slipping  on  the  rocking  roof, 
"  You  iaa  little  hard  of  hearing — so 
You  aint  been  hear  when  Maasa  call  in  trof." 

"Catohhole!    Catch  hole!    It  may  be  1  ^  dei^ 
To  all  man's  foolish  talk,  but  if  to-day 
Great  Massa  call,  I  hear  de  quick  aa  you; 
Bo  jest  you  got  up  dere,  ole  man,  I  say." 
Her  strong  arms  lin«d,  helped  his  feeble  clutch. 
Then  to  his  side  she  climbed  npon  the  peak. 
Their  barque,  uncouth,  rose,  tossing  on  the  sea 
And  firmer  still  her  strong  hands  held  his,  weak. 

"  Out  of  the  depths  I  cry,"  the  Elder  crooned, 
"  Hole  on,  hole  tight,"  the  cheery  wife  replied. 
And  still  they  drifted  on  their  swimming  roo^ 
Borjie  on  the  rolling  billows  far  and  wide. 

Hal  the  wind  warers,  sweeps  a  circle,  veers  - 

Ri(;bt  from  northwest.     Thank  GodI  the  tideebbafast, 

Their  parting  planks  strike  a  small  rise,  they  ground— 

And  the  two  voyagers  are  safe  at  last 

Strong  men  crowd  round,  they  lift  them  gently  down. 

They  bear  the  elder  to  a  shelter  near. 

Chafing  his  numb  hands,  says  the  faithful  wife, 

"  Hex  lime,  ole  mm,  you  tros'  to  me  to  hew." 
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THK  CHILD'S  PRAYER.— Hodqv  Bbd. 

Into  her  chamber  went 

A  little  maid  one  dty. 
And  by  a.  chair  ihe  knelt 

And  thns  began  to  pray: 
"  JesoB,  my  eyes  I  dose— 

Thy  form  I  cannot  see ; 
If  Thou  art  near  me,  Lord, 

I  pray  Thee  Bpeak  to  me," 
A  Btill,  small  voice  ebe  heard  within  her  aou), 
*  What  ia  it,  child  7    I  hear  thee— tell  He  aU." 


To  tarry  in  my  heart 

And  ever  be  my  friend. 
The  path  of  life  la  dark— 

I  Tonld  not  go  astray; 

Oh,  let  me  have  Ihy  hand 

To  lead  me  in  the  way." 

"Fear  not— I  will  not  leave  thee,  child,  alone." 

I^e  thought  she  felt  a  soft  hand  preea  bei  own, 

"  They  tell  me.  Lord,  that  all 

The  living  pass  away— 
The  aged  soon  mnst  die. 

And  even  children  may. 
Oh.  let  my  parenu  live 

Till  I  a  woman  grow;  * 

For  if  they  die,  what  can 

A  little  orphan  do?" 
"Fear  not,  ray  child— whatever  ilia  may  come, 
I'll  not  forsake  thee  till  I  bring  thee  home." 

Her  little  prayer  was  said. 

And  from  her  chamber,  now. 
She  passed  forth,  with  the  light 

Of  heaven  upon  ber  brow. 
"  Mother,  I've  seen  the  Lord ; 

Hie  hand  in  mine  I  felt, 
And  oh,  I  heard  Him  say. 

As  by  my  chair  I  knelt, 
'  Fear  not,  my  child— whatever  ills  may  oam% 
ril  not  forsake  thee  till  I  bring  thee  home.'" 
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THE  YANKEE  BOT.— Johk  PiCBFam. 
Tbe  Yankee  boy,  before  he's  sent  to  school. 
Well  kaows  the  mysieries  of  tbfti  magic  tool, 
Tbe  pock^knife.    To  that  his  wistful  eye 
Turns,  while  he  hears  his  mother's  lutlaby; 
His  hoarded  cents  he  gladly  gives  to  get  it ; 
Then  leaves  no  stone  unturned  till  he  can  whet  it; 
And,  in  the  education  of  the  lad, 
No  little  part  that  implement  liath  had. 

His  pocket-knife  to  tbe  younp:  whiltler  brin^ 
A  growing  knowledge  of  material  things. 
Projectiles,  music,  and  the  sculptor's  art. 
Hie  chestnut  whistle  and  his  shingle  dart, 
His  elder  pop-gun,  with  its  hickory  rod. 
Its  sharp  explosion  and  rebounding  wad, 
His  corn-stalk  flddle  and  tbe  deeper  tone 
That  munnure  from  bis  puropkin-leaf  trombone 
Conspire  to  t«acb  tbe  boy. 

To  these  succeed 
His  bow,  bis  arrow  ofa  feathered  reed. 
His  wind-mill,  raised  tbe  passing  breese  to  win. 
His  wator-wheel,  that  turns  upon  a  pin ; 
Ot,  ifhis  father  lives  upon  the  shore, 
You'll  see  his  ship,  beam  ends  u|>on  the  floor. 
Full  Hkik^i  with  raking  masts  and  timbers  staunch, 
And  waiting,  near  the  wash-tub,  for  a  launch. 

Thulf,  by  his  genius  and  his  jack-knife  driven, 

Ere  long  be'll  solve  you  any  problem  given; 

Make  any  gimcrack,  musical  or  mute, 

A  plow,  a  M>acb,  an  or^an,  or  a  flute; 

Make  you  a  locomotive,  or  a  clock. 

Cut  a  canal,  or  build  a  floating  dock. 

Or  lead  forth  beanty  from  a  marble  block; 

Make  anything,  in  short,  for  sea  or  shore, 

From  a  child's  rattle  (o  a  seventy-four. 

Make  it,  said  17  Ay,  when  he  undertakes  it. 

He'll  make  the  thing,  and  the  machine  that  makea  it. 

And,  when  the  thing  is  made,  whether  it  be 
To  move  on  earth,  in  air,  or  on  the  sea. 
Whether  on  water,  o'er  the  waves  to  glide. 
Or  upon  land,  to  roll,  revolve,  or  slide ; 
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Whether  to  whirl  or  jar,  to  strike  or  ring, 
Whether  it  be  a  piston  or  a  spring. 
Wheel,  pulley,  tube  sonorous,  wood  or  brass, 
The  tbing  designed  shall  surely  come  to  pass; 
For,  when  his  hand's  upon  it,  you  may  know 
That  there's  go  in  it,  and  he'll  make  it  go. 


A  MARRIAGE  TOUR.— 8.  J.  pARDEaBoa. 


Antoine  Philardy,  afWr  many  years  of  severe  struggle 
and  rigid  economy  in  hia  native  city  of  Paris  as  a  manu- 
iactuier  of  choice  perfumery,  came  to  the  cuncluaioo,  at 
fbrty-eevea  years  of  age,  to  marry  Cl^meptiDe,  bis  pretty 
chief  Baleawoman  of  only  eigbteen  summers.  This 
young  person,  long  before  he  thus  made  her  the  ofier  of 
his  baud,  had  surmised  what  the  result  of  bis  delicate 
aCtentioDB  would  be,  and  to  help  bis  endeavors,  bestowed 
upon  him  many  aly  eyeings  and  winsome  looks. 

On  a  bright  spring  day  Monsieur  Philar^y  might  have 
been  seen  standing  before  a  huge  mirror  fixed  in  the 
door  of  a  wardrobe  twitching  nervously  at  the  ends  of 
his, waxed  mustache,  and  the  next  instant  applying  an 
enormous  hairbrush  to  his  head,  making  it  sink  deep 
into  its  raven  garnishments  as  if  he  would  have  it  reach 
the  substratum  by  the  most  rapid  means.  Another 
movement,  and  with  his  hand  placed  over  his  heart,  he 
would  bow  low,  study  various  poses,  and,  becoming  satis- 
fied with  hie  progress,  commence  ejaculating  with  much 
fervor.  Evidently  be  was  preparing  himself  for  some 
great  emergency.  Suddenly  away  flew  in  every  direc- 
tion all  the  accompaniments  of  hiii  toilet  He  seems  to 
have  come  to  a  sudden  resolve.  He  adjusts  his  neatly- 
tied  cravat  (the  most  approved  tie  of  forty  styles),  puts 
on  hie  elegant  velvet  wrapper,  and  turns  to  take  a  last 
approving  glance  into  the  mirror.  A  moment  after,  in 
the  moat  careless  manner,  he  enters  the  little  boudoir 
at  the  bact  of  his  store  that  he  had  fitted  up  with  ex- 
quisite tast«  as  a  retiring  place  for  hia  &Torite,  and, 
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■eizing  the  haad  of  CI^mentiDe,  poured  out  the  long 
penNup  tumultuouH  feelings  of  hia  heart.  On  her  part  4 
flood  of  tears  gushed  forth,  followed  by  »  swoon  of  ao- 
ceptanoe.  On  the  third  day  following  they  reoetved  the 
benediction  as  man  and  wife. 

The  joyous  Philar^y  proposed  a  trip  to  London,  that 
CMmentine  might  have  a  view  of  the  sea,  and  enjoy  with 
him  the  ^gbts  of  that  great  metropolis,  aaeuring  her  that 
they  would  be  able  to  move  about  there  without  the  aid 
of  an  interpreter,  aa  he  was  fluently  acquainted  with 
iheir  language. 

The  day  of  their  arrival  in  London  had  been  aet  apart 
for  a  grand  proceesion,  so  afl«r  depositing  their  Inj^age 
and  traveling  paraphernalia  they  hastened  to  obtain  a 
plaoe  on  the  aidenalk  of  an  adjaoent  street,  from  whence 
they  might  obtun  a  favorable  view  of  the  passing  column. 

Regiment  after  regiment  passed  by  in  succession,  each 
headed  by  their  great  bauds  of  music  and  giant  leader, 
surmounted  by  a  bear-skin  shako  of  the  usual  hideous 
dimensions,  the  sight  of  which  would  draw  from  the 
enraptured  Clementine  the  moet  admiring  ezclamatioDB. 
As  each  became  the  more  interested  they  dropped  the 
taking  of  each  other's  arm,  and  our  friend  Fbilar^y, 
carried  away  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  foigot 
entirely  hie  new  eetateand  the  gentle  one  whom,  but  a  few 
days  before,  he  had  vowed  solemnly  to  shield  from  harm. 
Thus  absorbed  in  the  passing  event,  the  parade  came  to 
an  end.  Then  followed  the  usual  commotion,  crowding, 
and  surging  of  a  great  multitude,  during  which  the  ^r 
Clementine,  notwithstanding  her  utmost  endeavor  to 
regain  her  husband's  side,  was  carried  iar  away  down 
the  narrow  street,  while  he,  stru^llng  and  using  the 
beat  English  form  of  ezpressian  at  his  command  to  give 
force  to  his  useless  exertions,  sought  every  advantage  to 
obtain  the  least  sight  of  her ;  but,  alas  for  his  present 
happiness,  in  vain. 

A  policeman,  attracted  by  his  attitude  of  alarm  and 
loud  vociferations,  after  learning  the  cause  of  troubK 
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Kdvioed  him  to  hasten  to  a  neighboring  police  Btadon 
and  there  make  known  to  the  official  in  charge  hie  anx- 
ieties, and  give  to  him  a  description  of  the  miBsing  lady, 
"that  her  Iohh  may  be  telegraphed  throughout  the  city." 
Breathlessly  aud  with  haggard  looks  he  rushes  into  the 
statbn,  and  seetag  tho  official  at  his  desk  exclaims : 

"  Oh !  ho !  Monsieur  le  Sargent,  I  am  knock  down  on 
le  ground  vis  von  catastrophe  terrible.  Ze  procession 
has  take  avay  mine  viie,  mine  little  oherie,  and  I  shall 
Bometiroes  nevair  know  vare  evair  she  eee.  {Orying.^ 
Ze  last  time  she  speak  to  me  she  say, '  Louke,  Antoine, 
at  ze  loafly  graode  brigadier,  vis  ze  gold  globe  on  hees 
baton,  and  ze  musique  by  hees  heela.'  Eh,  bien!  I  like 
not  ze  observation  she  make,  bo  tell  to  her,  'Bah  I '  and 
ten  at  zat  moment  I  look  at  ze  procession,  ven  I  do  see 
in  voQ  wi^n  ze  charmaute  female  allegory  of  vat  you 
call  Britannia,  vich  do  come  for  to  go  too  quick  avay. 
Ah,  sare,  catch  her  eef  you  can.  Oh,  la,  la,  it  vas  tree 
days  ago  she  make  promise  to  loaf  rae,^to-day,  to-mor- 
row, and  nevair  no  more, — and  now  I  suppose  she  do 
run  avay  vis  zat  Jean  Bull,  ze  brigadier  of  mnsique, 
vat^he  say  is  so  loafly." 

"Is  it  your  wife  or  the  allegory  you  mention,  that  you 
refer  to  t " 

"Mais,  vat  you  take  me  forT  Ven  yoo  shall  Buppose 
zat  I  do  mean  ze  charmante  allegory  on  ze  top  of  ze 
wagon." 

"Ah,  yes,  I  perceive ;  you  mean  your  wife." 

"  Parbleu  I  vat  ozare  vife  from  some  ozare  mane 
moBte  I  look  aftairf  Tout  naturelement,  it  is  ze  vifenf 
roe,  myself,  Antoine  Philarty,  ze  sweetly  leetle  angel 
Eoo-zoo  zat  I  loaf  so  dear." 

"And  you  imagine  she  has  deserted  youT  "  asked  the 
officer. 

"Oui,  zat  is  ze  vord.  She  do  be  push  avay  via  ze 
crowd,  or  she  do  run  avay  vis  some  mean  fellows  like 
yourself,  and  do  leave  me  all  alone  to  myself,  vizout  to 
Bay  bonjour,  adieu,  or  somesing  else." 
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"  That  was  very  wrong  for  her  to  do,"  remarked  tha 
eergeant. 

"I  do  believe  you,  aare.  Ven  I  do  marry  to  her  she 
vas  von  pauvre  leetle  child  vat  I  find  at  ze  inarch^  aux 
fleura  (ze  market  in  ze  flowers),  and  I  vas  soche  fool  I 
take  to  myself  ze  consolation  zat  I  shall  make  von  hap- 
pay  girl  to  sweet  mou  existence.  Mius  au  contrure  (to 
ze  contrary),  I  tink  now  zat  she  do  be  ze  flower  of  my 
desolation.  Oh,  sare,  I  sail  keel  myself  for  ze  deetrac- 
tioii.  ^^he  do  cat!  me  so  often  her  cber  zoo-zoo,  her  coo- 
coo,  her  cber  Polydore,  and  now,  I  tink  to  make  me 
crazy,  she  now  do  call  zat  omelette,  Jean  Bull,  Hd  briga- 
dier de  musique,  her  coo-coo,  her  zoo-zoo,  her  cheri, 
and  her  Polydure.  My  heels  do  stand  on  ze  top  of  my 
hair,  and — Fricandeauz  de  poulaillee !  I  sail  keel  him." 

While  the  worthy  Frenchman  was  thus  giving  way 
to  his  jealous  imagination  the  officer  had  sent  out  an 
alarm  message  by  the  telegraph  wire,  and  just  as  our 
hero  had  resolved  upon  the  deed  of  blood  mentioned  a 
return  message  announced  her  discovery,  while  search- 
ing widely  for  her  husband. 

In  a  few  moments  they  were  brought  together,  and 
amid  their  tears  and  overflowing  utterances  of  grati- 
tude we  kindly  bid  them  adieu. 


UNDER  THE  OLD  OAK  TREE— A  GARLAND* 
Hakhiiht  £.  DofiFBS. 
I.  FoROBT-Ms-Hon. 
X  know  a  place  where  a  river  wide 

Flows  on  with  glimmer  and  sheen- 
Flows  on  with  slow  majestic  grace 

Twixt  banks  ofliving  green. 
Tis  here  an  ancient  oak  keeps  guard. 

As  the  seasons  come  and  (lo. 
Keeps  piard  o'er  the  beautiful  birds  and  flowers, 

And  watches  the  riygr  flow. 

*WiiK«n  «pniBlj  rur  Dili  OgllscUau. 
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One  dajr,  to  the  foot  of  this  old  oak  tna^ 

A  Iftd  and  a  laasie  strayed, 
Togatber  flowers  from  tbe  nver  brink 

Beneath  tbe  Did  tree's  shade, 
Fon^t-me-noto  and  violets 

Made  a  carpet  for  their  feet, 
And  all  day  long,  beneath  the  bongfai^ 

Kang;  out  their  laoghter,  sweet 

At  laat  the  golden  snn  sank  dowo 

To  sleep  in  the  crimson  west. 
And  the  little  ones,  weary  of  birds  and  flowen, 

Went  home  to  their  peaceful  rest. 

How  soon  we  tire  of  childhood's  flowers 

And  long  for  the  blossoms  of  youth. 
Bow  hard  to  see  that  oar  happiest  time 

Is  in  childhood's  life  of  truth. 
II.  Pond  Lilies. 
The  years  glide  on ;  the  oal(  still  standi 

And  guards  the  flowing  tide. 
To-day  a  yonth  and  maiden  bir 

Have  strayed  to  the  river  Bid& 
They  pause  beneath  the  old  oaktrec^ 

And  watch  tbe  river  flow, 
And  recall  the  forget-me-note  that  grew 

On  tlie  bank  long  years  ago, 

Kising  and  falling  on  tbe  tide 

Is  a  lily,  white  and  gold. 
Pure  aa  tbe  souls  of  the  little  ones 

Who  played  by  the  river,  of  old. 

The  youth,  with  though tfiilnese  knd  care 

Pulls  up  the  lily  sweet, 
With  wonls  of  love  from  a  fond,  tme  bear^ 

Iiets  it  fall  at  the  maiden's  feet. 

And  just  as  the  fcolden  sun  rinks  down 

Mid  the  clouds  in  tbe  purple  west, 
Tbe  maid  replies, "  Of  all  the  earth, 

I  think  I  love  you  beet." 

Ah.  beautiful  flowers  of  thei 
Dh,  lilies  pure  and  lair. 
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The  «ndent  oak  ha«  watched  the  yean 

And  the  river  glide  away. 
Till  at  IsHt  he  sees,  again,  the  pair 

One  hazy  autumn  day. 
In  place  of  violets  at  bis  feet 

liiey  find  the  golden-rod, 
And  there,  doee  to  the  river'a  bonk 

The  aatera  wave  and  nod. 
"Ah,  wife!"  quoth  the  man,  as  they watchodUMttds 

Flowing  away  to  the  sea, 
"Thank  Ood,  we  are  Bailing  life's  river  yetl 

My  life  ia  my  love  for  thee," 

The  oak  tree  solemnly  bowed  his  head. 

As  they  passed  on  again, 
Whispering  to  the  golden-rod, 

"Tie  a  wonderful  life— that  of  men." 
IV.  Immortillbs. 
The  winter  bas  come.  Tbe  flowing  tide 

Is  sheathed  in  ice  and  snow ; 
And  immortelles  have  taken  the  place 

Where  the  golden-rod  nsed  to  grow. 
Beneath  the  bonghs  of  the  old  oak  tree 

A  man  and  a  woman  stand,— 
Bent  with  age  and  white  with  care. 

They  stand  there  band  tn  band. 
And  dream  of  the  child,  the  youth,  the  mai^ 

Recall  the  maiden  fair. 
Then  turn  and  wander  slowly  bade 

To  their  life  of  love  and  cai'e. 

"0  life,  "  cried  the  oak,  as  his  last  leaf  fell, 

And  drifted  away  on  the  tide, 
"  How  they  dream  of  your  pleasures  and  jojbm  thej  dritt 

To  Eternity's  ocean  wide, 
"And  yet  God's  care  ia  over  them, 

He  18  euiding  them  safely  home; 
Filled  with  love  for  God  and  eaoh  other  will  ba 

Tbe  heaven  to  which  they  come. 
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THE  UIN8TRELS  OF  THE  MAttSHES. 

They're  eerenading  me  to  night.   Tlieir  voicen  dear  and 

strong 
Rise  through  the  suintner  atmosphere  in  joyous  hunt  of 

Bong. 
The  sun  has  setsn  hour  or  more,  but  bright  against  the  sky, 
Flash  meteors  of  yellow  light  as  glowworms  wander  by, 
And  through  the  reads  down  by  the  marsh  they  flitjier  to 

and  fro 
And  light  my  merry  minstrels  with  their  magic  lampe  aglow. 

This  evening  when  the  sun  went  down  Tsawa  meadow  lark 
Creep  down  into  her  grassy  nest  before  the  coming  dark. 
The  long,  gaunt  shailows  of  the  trees  stretched  far  heyond 

my  sight 
And  found  one  last  be]at«d  quail  who  whistled  for  bobwhit«. 
The  shadows  grew  and  broadened  and  spread  out  on  every 

\.  ntil  all  were  unit«d  and  the  night  had  reached  the  land. 

.'Uid  then  they  tuned  their  fiddles,  and  they  gathered  theii 

trombones 
And  took  once  more  their  comets  witli  their  shrill  and 

searching  tones, 
And  a  hoarse  and  foggy  basso,  which  first  seemed  to  start 

beyond 
The  deepest  depths  of  deepness,  shook  the  waters  of  the 

And  with  ajoyous  ecstasy  that  tided  ill  for  sleep 

The  baseo  roared  his  "  bull  jrom"  and  the  tenor  piped  "kne« 

deep." 
The  cricket  on  the  doorpost  fiddled,  fiddled  for  his  lifb, 
Thechirping,shrieking  tree-Uiad  played  selections  on  hit 

fife; 
The  countless  vagrant  insects  matlly  joined  them  in  the  racv 
And  buzzed  a  soothing  second  to  the  big  frog's  sobbing  bass^ 
And  anight  bird,  passing  over,  cried  a  sudden  interlude. 
And  the  players  pl^ed  their  maddest  in  a  wondrous  merry 

The  cricket  plays  the  sameold  tune  as  when  a  boyish  gneil 
I  listened  to  his  playing  when  hie  touch  was  at  its  best. 
The  tree-toad  plays  as  years  ago  I  used  to  hear  him  play. 
The  basso  croaks  his  lower  notes  in  just  the  same  old  way ; 
And  this  ia  why  I  listen  when  the  evening  shadows  creep 
Down  there  among  the  lilies  where  the  tenor  pipes  "knM 
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HONK  I  HONK  1— Edmund  J.  Bdse. 

In  the  west  countrj  bj  the  sea  tbere  rtanda  a  oobta 
little  Tillage,  wherein  are  gathered  two  hundred  honett, 
Bimple-minded  soula.  The  houses  all  iace  the  sea,  while 
behind  them  stretch  hroad  meadows  intenected  by  creeks, 
which  run  into  the  sound  two  miles  beyond.  The  vil- 
lage is  not  famous  as  a  summer  resort,  by  reason  of  its 
dangerous  coast;  and  the  means  by  which  its  inhabi- 
tant obtain  their  livelihood  are  very  varied.  Pishing 
is,  of  course,  the  most  prominent  and  reliable  of  these, 
and  there  are  times  when  the  little  town  is  entirely  de- 
serted by  the  male  portion  of  its  inhabitants,  who  go  ofl 
on  extended  expeditions,  and  return  with  their  purses 
well  filled  from  the  markets,  and  a  small  supply  of  salt 
fish  for  their  own  use.  But  these  excursions  are  con. 
fined  to  the. spring  months,  and  then  the  fishers  are  fain 
to  cast  about  for  other  devices  for  wresting  the  filthy 
lucre  from  their  fellow  men ;  and  among  them  is  an  oc- 
cupation dear  to  the  natives  of  that  sectiuo  of  the 
country. 

In  the  &11  the  wild  geese  begin  to  turn  themselves 
from  the  pleasant  meadows  of  the  west  country,  and 
seek  the  warmer  climate  of  the  southern  coasts,  and 
during  the  middle  of  September  they  sweep  in  fieecy 
cohorts  over  the  village  of  Bidewell,  hasting  from  the 
coming  cold.  For  hundreds  of  years  they  had  done 
this  with  impunity,  but  at  last  the  thrifty  villagers 
began  to  learn  their  language,  and  discovered  that  by 
shouting  "  Honk  "  for  a  certain  number  of  times,  and 
with  a  certain  stress  of  voice  from  which  no  variation 
was  allowed,  they  could  overthrow  the^  power  of  the 
haughty  gander  who  sailed  at  the  head  of  the  V,  and 
induce  the  whole  flock  to  settle  in  the  meadows  at  their 
back  doors.  And  bo  by  this  knowledge  the  former 
fishers  reaped  goodly  harvests  as  gunners,  and  soon 
Bidewell  town  became  famous  as  a  wild  goose  ground, 
to  which  every  &11  came  gunners  from  the  nraghboring 
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dty,  filling  their  souls  with  delight  ftnd  the  TiUag«n' 
pockets  with  gold. 

For  many  yeara  had  this  been  the  cuBtom  at  Bidewell, 
and  everv  man  became  an  accomplished  goose-caller, 
while  the  small  boys  of  the  town,  when  they  were  drir* 
ing  the  cattle  home,  would  walk  along  calling  imaginarj 
geese  to  the  meadows.  But  the  greatest  and  most  sue-- 
oeasful  gooee-caller  of  the  village  was  Ike  Branson, 
whose  &tber  had  begun  to  teach  him  the  mystic  lan- 
guage of  the  birds  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  talk,  and  now 
attbe  age  of  forty-two,  he  could  imitate  the  gander's  com- 
mands BO  well  that  even  that  worthy  was  led  into  the 
belief  that  he  had  issued  the  strange  orders  himself 

But  Ike  had  in  a  moment  of  misguided  madness,  mar- 
ried him  a  wife,  fair,  fetand  forty,  and  a  pillar  of  the 
Church.  She  was  a  good  housekeeper,  but  she  reveled 
in  the  luxury  of  being  an  invalid,  and  imagined  herself 
afflicted  by  every  conceivable  disease.  The  village  doctor 
stuffed  her  with  blank  pills  until  she  finally  lost  &ith  in 
bim  and  took  to  traveiiug  quacks.  In  them  she  found 
ready  sympathizers,  and  each  one  persuaded  her  that 
she  had  the  very  disease  which  bis  medicine  was  intended 
to  cure,  until  at  last  she  took  to  her  bed  aud  gave  her* 
self  up  entirely  to  the  tender  mercies  of  tonics  and  bit- 
ters and  sympathizing  friends.  Her  fame  so<in  spread, 
and  every  other  day  a  new  medicine  agent  would  appear 
with  a  brand  new  disease,  and  a  sure  cure  for  iL 

But  one  cannot  take  tonics  and  bitters  thoughout  the 
unending  cycles  of  eternity,  and  so  one  fine  day  Ike  r& 
turned  home  from  his  fishing  excursion  to  find  his  wife 
•eriously  ill.  She  lingered  on  until  the  fall,  and  finally 
departed  to  her  own  place  at  llie  very  time  when  the 
geese  were  expected  to  arrive.  Her  demise  filled  the  town 
with  consternation,  because  every  one  felt  that  no  mat- 
ter what  time  they  net  for  the  funeral,  the  geese  would  be 
sure  to  come  during  the  ceremony.  But  it  was  necessary 
that  she  should  be  buried,  so  they  at  last  fixed  the  funeral 
for  the  day  before  the  city  visitors  were  to  arrive. 
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The  day  came  and  nitb  anxious  hearts  the  people  e» 
tered  the  church,  aad  tried  lo  listen  to  the  service,  whiU 
all  the  time  their  thoughta  were  far  away  and  their 
ears  alert  for  the  firet  sound  of  the  warning  "Honk, "  with 
which  the  geese  announced  their  ap[)roach .  At  last  the 
long  service  was  ended,  aad  the  little  procession  marched 
slowly  to  the  grave  where  the  coffin  was  placed  on  trea- 
ties to  wait  the  closing  prayer.  All  were  aitent  as  they 
stood  with  uncovered  heads  in  reverence  bowed,  waiting 
fur  the  minister  to  begin.  But  the  minister  did  not  be- 
gin ;  for  as  he  raised  his  eyes  towards  heaven,  he  saw  a 
sight  that  filled  his  soul  with  strange  doubt.  Slowly 
sweeping  through  the  air,  high  over  the  sea,  came  the 
first  cohort  of  the  southward  sailing  gees&  The  men 
from  the  city  were  expected  on  the  morrow,  and  to  con- 
Unue  that  prayer  meant  the  destruction  of  a  good  day's 
sport  to  the  city  men,  and  the  loss  of  many  dollars  to 
the  towns-people.    Should  be  continue  T 

But  even  while  he  doubted,  the  sonorous  "Honk, 
Honk "  smote  the  ears  of  the  mourners,  and  all  with 
one  accord  raised  their  eyes  to  see  the  largest  V  that  had 
ever  passed  over  Bidewell  town.  They  looked  first  at 
the  V  and  then  at  the  minister,  while  Ike  shifled  uneasily 
from  one  foot  to  the  other,  ansious  to  stop  the  onward 
course  of  the  geese,  and  yet  afraid  of  overstepping  the 
bounds  of  decorum  and  {ailing  in  his  duty  toward  bis 
defunct  spouse.  Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  flock,  and 
yet  the  prayer  was  not  begun,  while  every  eye  was 
filed  upon  Ike  who  religiously  bowed  his  head  toward 
the  ground.  At  last  he  looked  hesitatingly  tit  the  min- 
ister, and  receiving  a  bow  of  assent,  stepped  forth  from 
the  crowd  and  waited  for  the  geese  lo  reach  the  meadow. 

Then,  in  their  own  language,  and  with  unfaltering  ac- 
curacy, he  gave  forth  bis  commands.  At  the  sound  of 
the  first  "  Honk  "  the  whole  V  hesitated,  and  seemed 
to  look  to  their  leader  for  an  ezplanation.  But  the  gan- 
der was  too  much  astonished  to  remonstrate,  and  meekly 
followed  ;tbe  rest  as  they  settled  down  in  die  meadow. 
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As  the  Uat  goose  disappeared  Id  the  high  grass  the 
mourners  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  the  niinUter 
offered  the  final  prayer  over  the  departed  sister,  with  the 
calm  coafideDoe  and  deep  fervency  of  a  ChristiaD,  who 
believed  that  "faith  without  works  is  vain." 


TOMMY  AND  THE  CROCODILE.*— Kobbbt  a  V.Mbybm. 
Did  you  hear  about  the  crocodile  and  Tommy  Bowline?  No7 

How  Tommy  when  he  fust  come  ashore, 
Says,  "Let's  ^  eee  tliewarmitits,  they've  got  (herein  the  Z04K 

For  this  walkin'  makes  uiy  sea  legs  werry  sore  1" 

Bo  we  went  to  the  Zoo  snd  the  fiiet  thing  we  see 

Was  a  thing  like  a  log  in  a  tank. 
Says  Tommy,  "*Tiaa  crocodile,  sure  as  guns  iegans. 

Is  it  dead?  Here,  I'll  give  its  tail  a  yank." 

And  he  yanked  the  critter's  tail,  and  it  never  said  a  word, 

But  lay  there  like  a  log  in  the  wet. 
Says  Tommy,"  'Tis  asleep,  if  not  dead.  If  asleep, 

I'll  wake  the  lazy  lubber.  Take  the  bet?" 

Then  he  took  his  stick  and  tapppd  that  critter  on  the  noee. 
And  he  tapped  harder  'n'  harder  aHmt  while, 

Till  he  went  to  give  a  scorcher,  when  overboard  went  he. 
And  then  that  sleepy  critter  give  a  smile. 

tiee  whiz!  what  a  smile!  'Twas  'bouts  ffood  yard  wide, 

And  it  smiled  so  close  to  Tommy  that  ray  heart 
Went  pitty-pst  inside  me,  for  I  see  that  minute  me 

And  Tommy,  my  old  chum,  bad  got  to  part. 
For  the  critter's  smile  got  wider,  and  Tommy  he  joet  basked 

In  its  cheerfulness,  and  in  a  little  while- 
Say  the  twentieth  of  a  minute— I  was  standin' there  alone, 

just  me  and  that  sleepy  cro<'otliIe. 

I  tell  you.  I  felt  shaky.  I  shinneil  around  and  brought 
There  the  keejwr  of  the  Zoo,  and  tmys  he. 
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"Kill  that  crocodile  to  get  your  foolish  old  chum  oatT 
Why  I  dureent,  for  it  don't  belong  to  me. 

Besides,"  he  gaj-B  politely,"  it  wouldn't  do  no  good; 
Your  friend's  by  this  time  smothered,  don't  you  know. 

I'm  werry,  werry  sorry,  for  he  mayn't  quite  agree 
With  the  crocodile — we  keep  its  diet  low. 

"  In  fact, "  he  says,  "  I  think  we'll  get  damages.  For  what 

Businece  had  your  friend  to  go  and  get 
A-monkeyin'  with  the  critter  ?  "  "  tt'Jiy  as  for  that,"  says  t 

'■  Tommy  and  myself  had  made  a  bet." 

"  Yes,"  says  a  woice,  kind  o'  far  off,  "and  you've  lost, 
For  you  can't  say  I  didn't  wake  her,  eh  ?  " 

It  was  Tommy  in  the  critter.  I  got  to  shakin'  so 
That  I  feared  I  wouldn't  hear  all  he'd  say. 

Says  Tommy,  "That  landlubber  there  talks  o'  damages; 

Jest  let  him  come  in  here,  and  I  bet 
He'll  get  all  the  damages  h«  wants,  and  eomethin'  more. 

Come  in,  you  mean  landlubber,  out  o'  the  wet. 
"  Now,  Sammy,"  goes  on  Tommy,  "don't  you  fret  for  me. 

It's  real  warm  here,  though  somewhat  dark. 
And  remember  that  you've  lost  in  that  there  bet.  Jest  ptit 

That  down  in  your  log  with  your  mark. " 
I  cries  out,  "  He's  gone  crasy!  "  .Says  the  keeper  of  the  Zoo, 

"The crocodile's digestin'  him,  I  think!" 
And  then  comes  that  there  woice  so  far  off:    "Betitaintl 

Will  yon  take  the  bet  up,  Zoo-Zoo?  Give  the  wink." 

-  Says  the  keeper  of  the  Zoo,  "He's  delirious,  that's  plain.' 
And  he  went  to  spread  the  news.  "Sammy,"  cries 
Tommy  in  the  crocodile,  "that  lubber  said  digest. 
I'm  so  hungry  I  could  digest  Zoo-Zoo's  lies." 

And  then  the  people  come,  and  they  shoves  me  from  thu 
Zoo. 

But  I  stayed  round  the  place  all  that  night. 
And  I  couldn't  help  a-thinkin'  of  Tommy,  my  old  chum. 

Hungry  and  digested  out  o'  wght 
Arly  in  tlie  momin'  I  got  there  in  the  Zoo, 

And  the  crocodile  looked  thin,  it  did  indeed. 
Says  the  keeper,  "Didn't  I  say  so?  And  1  think  I  onght 
to  know^ 

He's  gone  and  digested  of  his  feed." 
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And  there  I  set  and  cried — the  crocodile  seemed  Uka 

Poor  Tommy's  livin'  tombstone,  don't  you  know. 
I  set  there  and  I  watched  it.  Queer  enouKh  it  WM, 

Bnt  all  day  the  ugly  critter  seemed  to  grow 
Thinner,  yea,  and  thinner,  and  ulasrier,  with  ita  eyes 

Shet  Dp  tight  in  a  queer  sort  o'  way. 
Says  the  keeper  of  the  Zoo,  "Your  friend  has  disagreed 

With  the  thing,  it's  been  lick  the  livelong  day. " 
And  thinner,  yes,  and  thinner,  the  critter  grew.  I  stayed 

All  night  there  a^cryin'  for  my  chum. 
And  the  little  ganie  mosquitoes  come  eingin'  round  his  tomb. 

And  they  set  up  a  sympathixin'  hum. 
Bat  at  the  break  o'  day  what  do  yon  think  I  see 

Id  the  tank  bnt  the  critter  growed  so  thin 
That  its  sides  was  as  clear  as  bits  o'  windy  glsas, 

So  I  crept  up  weny  cltwe  and  peeped  in. 

And  there  was  Tommy,  stretchin'l  "Good  momin'to  yon 
Sam, 
He  says, "  Lend  a  hand  now."   With  a  crank 
Of  his  arm  he  busted  through, and  he  flopped  there  in  the 

Till  I  helped  him  up  the  side  of  the  tank. 
Says  he, "  Sam,  you've  lost  your  bet.  Zoo  Zoo's  loet  his,  too. 

Ill  let  liim  have  his  damages  sRer  while. 
Wd  Ihiterocodile  digest  me Tl  was  hungry,  and  I  goeM 

I've  digested  that  there  Zoo-Zoo's  crocodile." 


THE  BELLS  OF  NOTRE  DAME. 
What  though  the  radiant  thoroughfare 

Teems  with  a  noisy  throng? 
What  thouith  men  bandy  everywhera 

The  ribald  jest  and  song  7 
Over  the  din  of  oaths  and  cries 

Broodeth  a  wondrous  calm, 
And  mid  that  solemn  stillness  Hm 

The  bells  of  Notre  Dame. 


"Heed  not,  dear  Lord,"  they  seem  I 
"Thy  weak  and  erring  child, 

And  thou,  oh  gentle  Mother,  pray 
That  God  be  reconciled. 
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And  on  mankind,  0  Chriet,  onr  King, 

Pout  oat  thy  precious  balm." 
Tis  thus  tbey  plead  and  thus  they  ein^— 

Those  bells  of  Notre  Dame : 
And  BO,  metbinks,  God,  bending  down 

To  ken  the  thmm  of  earth. 
Heeds  not  the  mockery  of  the  towi^ 

Or  cries  of  ribald  mirth ; 
Forever  Boundeth  la  hia  ears 

A  penitential  psalm — 
Tis  thy  angelic  voice  he  hears, 

0  bells  of  Noire  Dame. 
Head  on,  0  belle,  that  thy  sweet  »oice 

Hay  still  forever  be 
An  Intercession  to  rejoice 

Benign  Divinity; 
And  that  thy  tuneful  grace  may  fall 

Like  dew  a  quick'niiig  balm 
Upon  the  arid  hearts  of  all — 

0  bells  of  Notre  Diime  1 


THK  STORT  OP  A  STOWA  WAY.-Clkiikwt  Sc»-t. 
Come,  :ny  lad,  and  sit  beside  me;  we  have  often  talked  be 

Of  the  hurricane  and  tempest,  and  the  storms  on  sea 
and  shore : 

When  we  read  of  deeds  of  daring,  done  for  dear  old  Eng- 
land's Hake, 

We  have  cited  Nelson's  duty,  and  the  enterprise  of  Drake; 

Midst  the  fevered  din  of  totUe,  roll  of  drum,  and  scream 
of  fife. 

Heroes  pass  in  long  procession,  calmly  yielding  up  their 
life. 

Pomps  and  p^ieants  hare  their  glory,  in  cathedral  aisles  are 

Marble  effigies;  but  seldom  of  the  mercantile  marine. 

If  your  playmates  love  adventure,  bid  them  gather  round 

at  school 
Whilst  you  tell  them  of  a  hero.  Captain  Strachan,  of  Uver- 

Spite  of  storm  and  ertrese  of  weather,  in  a  gale  that  laabed 

the  land. 
On  the  Cyprian  screw  steamer,  there  the  Captain  took  his 
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He'd  a  good  ship  tmdemeatti  faim,  and  a  crew  of  Ekigliah 

Sobe  sailed  from  out  the  Mereey  in  the  hurricane  and  storm. 
All  the  luck  was  dead  a^imt  him— with  the  tempeet  at  ibi 

height, 
Fires  expired,  and  rudders  parted ;  in  the  middle  of  the 

Sails  were  torn  and  rent  asonder.    Then  he  spake  with  ba- 
ted breath : 
!  yoursel 
death ! ' 

Then  they  looked  at  one  another,  and  they  felt  the  awful 

When,  with  louder  crash  than  tempest,  they  were  dashed 

upon  a  rotit. 
All  WHB  over  now  and  hopeless;  but  across  those  miles  of 

They  could  bear  the  shouts  of  people,  and  could  see  the 

lights  of  home. 
"All  is  over  I "  screamed  the  Captain.    "  You  have  answered 

duty's  call. 
Save  yourselvea  1    I  cannot  help  you.    God  have  mercy  on 

us  all ! " 
So  they  ronhed  about  tike  madmen,  seizin);  belt  and  oar, 

and  rope— 
For  the  sailor  knows  where  life  is,  there's  the  faintest  ray  of 

Then  amidst  the  wild  confusion,  at  the  dreaded  dawn  of  day. 
From  the  hold  of  that  doomed  vessel   crept  a  wretched 

stowaway  I 
Who  shall  tell  the  saddened  story  of  this  miserable  lad  ? 
Was  it  wild  adventure  stirred  him,  was  he  Roinc  to  the  bad  ? 
Was  he  thief|  or  bully's  victim,  or  a  runaway  from  school. 
When  lie  stole  that  fatal  passage  from  the  port  of  Liver- 
No  one  looked  at  him,  or  kicked  him,  midst  the  paralyzing 

All  alone  he  felt  the  danger,  and  he  saw  Iho  distant  shore. 
Overwent  the  gallant  fellows,  when  the  ship  was  breaking 

fast, 
And  the  Captain  with  his  life-belt — be  prepared  to  follow 

last; 
But  be  saw  a  boy  neglected,  with  a  face  of  ashy  gray, 
"Wboarevou?"  roared  out  the  Captain.  "  I'm  tbe  boy  what 

stow  d  away." 
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There  waa  scarce  another  Becond  left  to  think  whatheoanU 
do. 

For  the  atiil  ship  WMBinking— Death  was  ready  for  the  two 
%  the  Captain  called  the  outcaet  aa  he  faced  the  tempefll 

From  his  own  waist  took  the  life-belt,  and  he  bonnd  It 

round  the  child. 
"I  can  swim,  my  little  fellow!  Take  the  belt,  and  make  for 

Up,  and  save  youraein  "  The  outcast  bimiblj  knelt  to  kiss 

hie  hand. 
With  the  life-belt  round  his  body  then  the  nrcfain  cleared 

the  ship; 
Over  went  tlie  gallant  Captain,  with  a  bleeeing  on  his  lip. 
But  the  hurricane  howled  louder  than  it  ever  bowled  before, 
As  theCaptain  and  the  stowaway  were  makingfortheBhorel 
Whenyontell  this  gallant  story  to  ycnrplayfellowsat  school, 
They  will  ask  yon  of  the  hero — Captain  Slracban,  of  liver- 

youmustanower— they  discovered,  on  the  beach  at  break 

Safe,  the  battered,  breathing  body  of  the  little  stowaway ; 
And  they  watched  the  waves  of  wreckage,andtf'«;  searched 

tbe  cruel  shore, 
But  the  man  who  tried  to  save  the  little  outcaet  «'asnumore. 

When  they  speak  of  English  heroes,  tell  thin  story  irher* 

To  the  everlasting  credit  of  the  bravery  of  ni/.n, 

Tell  it  out  in  tones  of  triumph,  or  with  tears  and  quickened 

breath : 
'Manhood's  stronger  fiu*  than  atorms,  and  Love  is  migfatiei 

than  Death!" 


THE  FARMER'S  SONG  BIRD.— Obobok  Hokwh. 
Yon  may  talk  about  the  music  of  the  thrush. 

Singing  from  a  shady  nook  in  June ; 
You  may  tell  me  how  in  early  morning's  hush 

Robins' throats  their  melody  attune; 
You  may  even  praise  the  cliatter  of  the  wren, 
Bat  to  me  the  sweetest  warbling  in  the  work) 
la  the  cut  cut  cat  cutdawcal. 
Cut  cut  cut  cutdawcut, 
Cut  cut  cut  cut 
Cot  cut  cut  cutdawoat 
Of  tbe  ordinary  beol 
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I  hare  nwight  attainet  the  bobolink  to  W7i 

Nor  the  blackbird's  craiy  quiverinitB; 
I  can  listen  quite  enchanted  all  the  day 

If  the  oriole  above  me  eings. 
'Oainat  the  nightingale  I've  not  ■  eingle  word, 
But  I  claim  there's  no  Binpoji  in  the  world 
like  the  cut  cut  cut  cnidawcat 
Cut  cut  cut  cutdawcnt, 
Cut  CDt  cut  cut 
Cut  cut  cut  cutdawcnt 
Of  oar  gallinaceous  bird  I 
Tts  a  pfean  and  a  promise  oil  in  on* 

Tis  an  invitation  to  a  feaat; 
^Bsn  honest  boast  of  useful  labor  done. 

And  it  tells  of  capital  increased. 
Oh,  I  praise  no  fancy  bird  with  tongue  or  pen. 
For  to  me  the  noblest  mu«c  in  the  world 
la  the  cut  cat  cut  cnidawcut. 
Cut  cut  cut  cutdawcnt, 
Cut  cut  cut  cut 
Cut  cut  cut  cutdawcnt 
Of  the  common  barnyard  hen  I 

True,  'tis  not  a  cultured  operatic  song. 

Like  the  ca^^ed  canary  shouU  and  trills. 
But  it  often  makes  a  city  fi'llow  Ion); 

For  hia boyhood  back  araonfc  the  hills. 
While  he  dreams  he's  barefoot,  bunting  ef^gs  *g^M 
To  that  most  pathetic  music  in  the  world, 
To  the  cut  cut  cut  cutdawcul. 
Cut  cut  cut  cutdawcut 
Cut  cut  cut  cut 
Cut  cut  cut  cutdawcnt 
Of  his  mother's  speckled  hen  1 


WHAT  THREE  WOMEN  8AID. 

The  other  da;  going  back  to  Cleveland,  I  sat  behind 
three  women  for  an  hour  or  two.  They  were  all  fHendly 
to  each  other,  and  thev  didn't  mind  my  presence. 

"  Did  you  hear  about  Sarah  Lamb  7 "  asked  one. 

"OoodnessI  No  I"  answered  another. 
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"  Well,  Sarah's  got  ber  pay,  I  tell  you  I" 
the  first.  "  You  know  she  waa  a  whole  year  trying  to 
catch  that  red-beaded  widoner.  Well,  she  finally 
married  him ;  and  what  do  you  think  f  Tfaey  say  that 
he  sneeiB  at  her — actually  uses  oaths — when  things  go 
wrong,  keeps  her  from  going  to  church,  is  set  against 
company,  and  wont  let  her  use  above  two  egga  in  a 
sweetrcake ! " 

"  Mon-aterous  I "  exclaimed  the  others. 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence,  and  then  one  of  the 
trio  spoke  up :  "  Did  you  know  tb^  Mrs.  Lancey  had 
a  new  empreaenjloth  dress  T  " 

"  You  don't  say ! " 

"  Yes,  I  do  I  I  know  it  for  a  feet — for  she  wore  it  past 
our  bouse  the  other  day.  That  dress  never  cost  less  than 
(even  dollars — the  bare  cloth — and  there's  the  making 
and  trimmings  thrown  in.  Just  think  of  a  woman  in 
ber  circumstances  going  to  such  an  eTpense  ;  why,  if  I 
hadn't  seen  it  with  my  own  eyes,  I  couldn't  believe  it!  " 

"  It  is  awful ! " 

"And  the  worst  of  it  is,  she  seems  to  hold  her  head 
so  high!"  continued  the  first.  "I've  heard  that  her 
grandfather  had  to  go  to  the  poor-house  when  he  broke 
his  leg,  and  yet  she  holds  her  head  up  with  the  best  of 
us !  Of  course  I  don't  want  to  backbite  any  one — it 
isn't  my  nature  to  talk  behind  people's  back — but  I  will 
say  that  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  such  extravt^nco 
brought  that  family  to  want  for  bread  before  spring 
comes  1 " 

Nothing  was  said  fi>r  the  next  five  minutes,  and  then 
one  of  them  exclaimed  :  "  Land  sakes !  but  I'd  almost 
forgotten  to  tetl  you  Lizzie  Thorbum  has  a  new  hati" 

"What,  another?" 

"Yes,  another  I  she  wore  it  to  church  last  Sunday! 
Think  of  that — a  girl  having  three  bats  in  one  year ! 

"  Shameful ! "  they  cried  in  chorus. 

"  I  don't  know  what  the  world  is  coming  t«, "  continued 
tbe  first.    "  When  I  was  a  girl,  one  hat  had  to   last  me 
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aereo  yean ;  vliile  now  a  girl  wants  at  leaat  twn  s 
year,  if  not  three.  I  tell  you,  when  I  sat  in  church 
bat  Sunday,  and  saw  Lizzie  come  slipping  in  with 
that  new  hat  (must  have  cost  three  dollars  at  least) 
I  felt  queer.  The  fate  of  the  sinful  people  of  Sodom  and 
Oomorrah  came  to  my  mind  in  a  second  ;  and  I  shouldn't 
have  been  surprised  if  Lizzie  had  been  stricken  right 
down,  then  and  there  I " 

After  pondering  over  it  for  two  or  three  minutes, 
one  of  them  replied :  "  So,  Mary  Jane  Doolittle  is  dead, 
is  she  ?  " 

"  Yes,  poor  thing,"  was  the  reply,  "  dead  and  buried 
a  week  ago.  Hannah  was  at  the  funeral.  She  says  that 
Doolittle  never  shed  a  tear — never  even  blew  his  noee." 

"He  didn't?" 

"  No,  he  didn't  I  Hannah  watched  him  all  throngfa, 
and  she  says  he  has  a  heart  like  a  stone.  If  he  should 
be  arrested  as  her  murderer,  I  shouldn't  be  the  least 
surprised.  Poor  woman  I  I  met  her  only  last  August, 
and  I  could  see  that  she  was  killing  herself  I  didn't 
ask  her  right  out  about  it,  hut  could  understand  that 
Doolittle  was  a  cold-hearted  wretch.  He  didn't  have 
much  to  say  ;  but  just  one  remark  he  made  convinced 
me  of  his  cold-hearted neae.  He  asked  for  soap  to  wash 
himself,  and  when  she  handed  him  a  piece  he  looked  at 
it, sneered  like,  and  says  he:  'Mary  Jane, you  mustn't 
buy  any  more  yellersoapl*" 

"  Did  he  say  that  ? " 

"  He  certainly  did.  I'll  go  before  any  court  in  the 
land  and  swear  to  it?" 

I  had  to  get  off  the  train  then,  and  missed  fiirthef 
information. 


OUT  OF  THE  WINDOW.— a  A.  Baoct 
Silently  musing  a  maiden  sat, 

DreamiTiK  dreams  as  fair  as  the  morn, 
While  the  light  through  the  crimBon  curtains  stolen 

Uke  the  rosy  rays  of  the  early  dawn. 
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Around  her  had  Wealth,  nith  a  lavish  hand, 

Scattered  ila  gitta  from  its  jealous  clutch. 
And  the  string  of  the  gilded  harp  still  thriUedi 

From  her  ivory  fingers'  trembling  touch. 
The  spirit  of  Bong,  on  silvery  wings. 

In  lingerinii:  ecLioes  about  her  played. 
As  her  sportive  &ncy  on  pinions  of  tight, 

O'er  vistas  of  rarest  beauty  strayed. 

In  the  grate  ebone  a  ruddy,  sparkling  &n. 
Driving  the  chill  from  the  winter  day  ; 

And  vondrous  pictures  it  woke  for  her, 
In  its  fitful,  Btrnnge,  fantastiu  play. 

Chateaux  en  Etpagru  ahe  wantonly  built, 
Witb  jeweled  pillars  and  gates  of  pearls, 

While  her  dimpled  cheeks  were  lovingly  kissed 
By  a  shower  of  sunlit,  golden  carle. 

At  length,  from  dreamB  aroused,  she  sud. 

Her  fece  eiiwreathed  by  a  lurking  smil^ 
As  she  lazily  drew  a  eurtain  back, — 

"Out  of  Uke  window,  I'll  look  awhile!" 
"Out  of  the  window  1"  How  changed  the  scenel 

How  changed  from  the  gonial  hearthsUine  bright; 
For  over  the  earth  in  a  glistening  pall. 

Lay  a  mantle,  heavy,  and  cold,  and  white. 

And  growling  aa  thongh  with  mailnens  charged, 

Or  slirieking  anon,  in  furioua  breaths. 
The  wind  sped  on  itH  merciless  way, 

Twisting  the  snow  in  glittering  wreaths; 
Drifting  and  shifting  in  ghostlike  sheets  i 

Whirling  and  twirling  in  sbrouds  of  spray; 
Writhing  and  howling,  the  storm  careered 

In  freakish  and  terrible  sport  that  day. 
And  crouched  by  a  wall  for  it«  sheltering  care, 

Was  a  creature  in  tattered  blanket  enrolled. 
And  clinging  for  life  to  her  freezing  breast. 

Was  an  infant  scarcely  two  months  old, 
TJpto  the  pitiless  sky  she  gazed, 

While  drifted  the  sleet  on  her  purple  brow ; 
The  snow-flakes  blinding  her  sunken  eyes,— 

"Where,  God  of  Heaven  I"  she  cried,  "art  Thou  T" 
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Bhe  glanced  across  to  th«  window  wide, 

And  fancied  an  angel  slanding  there, 
"Heath  the  crimson  folds,  like  b  sunset  doad, 

And  the  shower  of  sbining  golden  hair. 

Bh«  raised  ber  band — 'twaa  a  mute  appeal ; 

Bat  it  touched  a  chord  in  a  woman's  heart 
That  thrilled  for  a  sister  woman's  woe, 

In  a  shuddering,  deep,  convulsive  start. 

Ilien  sped  she  with  haste  to  the  great  ball  door. 

Unheeding  how  fiercely  tlie  wild  winda  blew. 
And  braving  the  tempest's  reckless  blast. 

The  wretched  woman  within  she  drew. 
Ber  breast  aglow  with  a  generous  love. 

The  vagrant  starvelings  were  warmed  and  fed' 
And  night  closed  over  that  mother  and  child. 

All  snuglj  asleep  in  a  downy  bed. 

Dreamily  mnaing  the  maiden  sat. 

With  a  brighter  light  in  her  large  brown  ey«, 
Enkindled  there  as  a  gleam  of  heaven. 

By  the  m^c  power  of  sympathy. 
Her  "castles  in  air"  she  built  again. 

With  pillars  of  mercy  and  gates  of  love; 
And  the  amile  that  played  o'er  her  lieaatifnl  lips 

Might  be  envied  by  all  the  seraphs  above. 
And  a  wingless  neraph  she  seemed  indeed. 

In  her  snow- wbi to  robe,  with  her  shining  hur 
So  lovingly  kissing  her  dimpled  checks, 

As  she  knelt  by  her  couch  for  her  evening  prayer. 
Out  of  the  window,  the  storm  was  hushed ; 

Out  of  the  window,  the  stars  shone  bright ; 
And  the  moonbeams  quivered  in  laughing  sheen. 

As  they  peepe<l  through  the  curtains  at  her  tliat  nigU . 
As  they  peeped  through  the  fleecy  folds  of  lac«, 

And  over  her  fell  like  wreaths  of  pearls, 
Ughting  her  eyelids'  silken  fringe. 

And  nestling  amid  her  golden  curls. 
Out  of  the  window,  the  storm  was  hushed ; 

Out  of  the  window,  the  stars  shone  bright; 
Peacefully  dreaming,  the  maiden  slept, 

And  out  of  the  window  was  peace  that  nl^t. 
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PICTUBE  OF  THE  LAST  8UPPEB.— Lochk  E.  V.Boti^ 

"At  Ust  'U*  fintahed '. "  cried  tbe  Suanish  [«in(et, 
Gazinjron  tliecaovaH  vhere  was  imNipht 

Tbe  lafst  eaA  Kiij>|ifrr  of  oar  bles-^f)  Savioar, 
An  mcarDation  of  hU  pioas  lb'ja;:bt. 

Tbe  choaen  twelve  nt  there  a-nev  the  Haster— 
The  artist  might  have  thought  each  brnker-on 

Would  reel  bi»  heart's  depths  wildly  stirred  at  meting 
That  look  of  Peter,  and  that  Emile  of  John. 

Be  m)i;ht  bsi^e  feared  tbe  critic,  there  behoMinf;' 
Sucb  rays  of  radiant  ligrht,  sui-b  depth."  of  Kloom, 

Would,  nud  with  envy,  all  condemn,  consigning 
Picture  and  punter  to  oblivion'u  tomb. 

But  no !  as  one  entranced,  tb«  artist  only 
Gazed,  wondering,  in  the  &ce  of  Clirist,  to  sea 

Hov  hia  nnwearied,  praj-erfbl  (oil  had  clothed  it 
In  boly  calm,  in  peerless  msjesty. 

There  was  the  love  that  blest  the  little  children; 

The  pity  there,  that  mode  the  blind  to  see. 
That  healed  the  sick,  and,  weeplni;  with  the  Bister^ 

Called  from  tbe  grave  tbe  dead, at  Bethany. 

The  smile  was  sweet  with  every  goapel  promise; 

Bent  for  tbe  weary,  freedom  for  the  slave 
Coald  there  be  read,  and  over  all  tbe  triamph 

The  tx>nsciouHne88  of  resurrection  gave. 

While  yet,  with  tearful  joy,  the  artist  pondered 
Tbe  spirit- meaning  in  that  face  divine, 

One  entered,  crying  out,  "  The  art  is  perfect 
That  pictured  yonder  sparkling  lup  of  wiiiel" 

Over  the  humbled  artist's  face  a  shadow 
Fell  suddenly.    "Ah  !  can  it  be?  "  he  said, 

"The  Master's  hallowed  brow,  and  look  benignant 
Are  nothing,  trifle*  winning  praise  instead?" 

Then,  rushing  to  his  brash,  he  seized  it,  dashed  it 
Over  what  had  been  marveloualy  fair; 

Upon  the  oanvat  now  was  only  ruin, 
And  in  tlie  artist's  heart  alone  despair. 
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THE  PALACE  OF  THE  DAYS.* 
RoeBTTEB  W.  Rathond. 

Little  Pbilip  went  to  bed  early,  the  night  befora 
Ohriatmas,  because  be  was  so  tired  of  waiting.  Aa  he 
lay  in  bis  tniodle-bed,  be  thought  how  tiie  momingB 
come  fint  in  the  east,  and  move  with  the  bud  over  land 
and  sea,  while  the  nights  follow  after,  but  never  can 
catch  them.  "  I  guess  Christmas  has  Gome  already  to 
some  of  the  little  children  across  the  sea,"  thought 
Philip  to  himself,  "  and  he  is  hurryiog  this  vaj  as  fast 
aa  he  can.  I  hope  he  will  not  be  tired  and  stop  before 
he  gets  to  mel "  Meanwhile  Philip  grew  sleepier  and 
sleepier,  and  at  last  his  bright  little  eyes  shut  so  quickly 
that  you  could  almost  hear  them  snap. 

Then  the  door  softly  opened,  and  in  came  a  queei 
little  fellow  with  wings.  Did  you  ever  see  a  Dream  T 
Nobody  «ver  did,  to  my  knowledge.  They  are  cunning 
chape,  and  they  never  come  near  you  until  you  are  too 
fast  asleep  to  see  them.  Day-dreams  belong  to  a  diSer- 
ent  iamily,  and  are  not  good  for  much.  The  moat  curi- 
ous thing  about  real,  useful  dreams  is  that  they  visit 
everybody,  and  carry  people  everywhere,  and  show 
them  all  sorts  of  pictures,  and  tell  them  all  sorts  of 
stories;  and  when  they  are  gone,  people  wake  up  and 
rub  their  eyea,  and  find  themselves  just  where  they  were 
when  they  fell  asleep,  and  wont  believe  they  have  been 
anywhere  or  seen  anything.  This  Dream  that  I  speak 
of  stole  across  the  room,  and  held  one  hand  over  Philip's 
eyea  to  keep  them  shut,  while  be  whispered  in  his  ear  : 
"  Come  I  let  us  go  to  the  Great  House  where  the  Days 
live!"  With  that  he  lifted  Philip  out  of  bed,  and 
away  they  floated  through  the  window,  and  over  the 
hills,  and  the  rivers,  and  the  great  sea,  higher  and  higher, 
UDtil  they  came  into  the  clouds ;  and  right  in  the  middle 
of  Cloudland  they  came  to  the  Palace  of  the  Days. 

■T«ken,  b;r  pmmfuloo,  frDm  "Thd  Mm  In  Ihe  Moon,  iind  Other  Pwpl*," 
whkti  conulm  diuit  emcllml  ilorlM  tor  nailing  iklaad,  u  lo*lB"Tn 
QbiilU,"»ha"Bn.nUeirU,"bjlbt  HUKUtlMr. 
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That  was  a  splendid  hall  I  It  was  so  Urge  that  yon 
could  scarcely  see  from  one  end  to  the  other ;  and  there 
were  three  hundred  and  sixty-six  beds  in  it,  and  tables 
and  chairs  in  proportion,  one  fur  every  day  in  the  year. 
This  is  where  the  Days  lived,  when  they  were  not  at 
work  on  the  world.  Kvery  Day  took  his  turn  once  a 
year,  aod  generally  got  so  tired  walking  round  the 
world,  that  he  went  straight  to  bed  as  soon  as  he  got 
back,  and  slept  Ull  his  turn  came  again.  "  Great  sleep- 
ers, I  tell  you  I "  said  the  Dream  to  Philip,  "  but  they 
don't  sleep  very  soundly.  What  they  call  history  down 
there  in  the  world  is  nothing  but  the  echo  of  these  old 
fellows,  snoring  and  muttering  in  their  sleep." 

Sura  enough,  there  were  most  of  the  Days  in  bed, 
with  their  names  above  their  heads.  There  was  the 
First  of  April,  with  a  fool's  cap  for  a  nightcap,  and  the 
Fourth  of  July,  with  a  star-spangled  banner  for  his 
bed-quilt ;  and  there  was  the  Twenty-third  of  Decem- 
ber, a  short,  little  &t  fellow, — the  shortest  day  in  the 
year.  He  had  only  just  got  home,  had  his  supper,  and 
gone  to  bed.  The  nextl)ed  was  empty;  for  the  Twenty 
fourth  of  December  was  out  on  his  travels.  One  lively 
fellow  came  up  to  Philip,  and  said :  "  I'm  the  Twenty- 
ninth  of  February !  I  march  only  once  iu  four  years, 
BO  you  see  I'm  quite  fresh.  I  have  nothing  to  do  till 
1872.  If  you  want  to  ask  questions,  I'm  your  man  I " 
So  the  queer  old  man  sat  down,  and  took  one  leg  on  tha 
other  knee,  in  a  comfortable  way,  while  the  Dream  took 
his  place  on  the  floor,  and  listened  over  hia  shoulder. 
Then  Philip  asked  what  the  Days  did  while  they 
traveled  round  the  world,  "  Why,  don't  you  know?" 
said  the  Twenty-ninth  of  February.  "  AVe  walk  by 
the  side  of  the  &uu ;  and  while  he  holds  his  great 
lantern  to  light  the  world,  we  scatter  the  gifts  of  the 
Kingin  all  countries,  and  remember  everything  that  we 
■ee  to  tell  it  to  the  Recorder.  There  he  sits."  Then 
Philip  looked,  and  aaw  a  man  sitting  behind  a  great 
book,  and  writing  all  the  time.    Everything  that  ever 
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happened  was  written  in  that  great  Book  of  the  King, 
and  the  Recorder  neither  rested  nor  grew  wearj.  Indeed, 
he  coiild  not  pause,  for  things  kept  happening  all  the  time. 

Presently  a  messenger  with'  a  torch  ran  swiftly  through 
the  hall,  and,  stopping  by  ooe  of  the  beds,  touched  the 
Day  who  was  sleeping  there. 

"That  is  the  Morning  Star,"  said  the  Twenty-Dintb 
of  February.  "  It  is  his  business  to  wake  the  Days. 
He  ia  come  for  Christmas  now.  The  Twenty-fourth — 
Christmaa  Eve,  we  nickname  him — will  be  in  presently, 
and  one  goes  as  the  other  comes ;  else  something  might 
happen  that  we  did  not  see." 

Christmas,  a  cheerful  old  man  with  a  Jong  white 
beanl,  made  haste  to  rise  and  get  ready  for  his  journey. 
He  nodded  kindly  to  Philip,  and  put  out  his  hand, 
saying:  "Would  you  like  to  go  with  me  f  A  long  road, 
but  pleasant  Nobody  has  so  pleasant  a  road  as  I  have !" 

Philip  loved  him  at  ouce ;  so  bidding  iarewell  to  his 
new  acquaintance,  and  casting  one  look  at  the  solemn 
Recorder,  who  was  Just  beginning  a  new  page,  he  took 
the  old  man's  hand,  and  they  went  out  of  the  palace 
together.  At  the  threshold  they  met  another  old  man 
coming  in.  "Ah !  brother  Christmas,"  said  he, "  I  have 
left  fine  weather  for  you  I  The  world  is  getting  old  and 
dirty  ;  but  I  carried  along  a  bag  full  of  snow,  and  whit- 
ened it  wherever  I  could  1  "  And  with  that  he  hurried 
in  to  tell  his  story  to  the  Recorder,  and  then  to  sleep  for 
another  year. 

A  moment  more,  and  they  met  the  Sun.  He  was  not 
tired.  The  Sun  and  the  Recorder  never  are  tired. 
What  a  glorious  face  he  had  I  And  the  light  in  his 
hand  was  so  brilliant  that  it  shone  for  millions  of  miles. 

They  began  their  journey  far  awny  in  the  east  where 
all  the  people  bowed  down  and  worshiped  the  Sun,  but 
paid  no  attention  to  Christmas.  "That  is  because  they 
do  not  know  me  yet,"  said  the  old  man.  "  When  they 
know  me,  they  will  welcome  us  both  as  friends,  but  wor- 
ship the  King  only.    £very  time  I  travel  through  this 
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part  of  the  norld  I  look  to  see  if  any  one  has  taugbt 
them  better.  I  could  tell  them  a  stoiy,  if  I  had  time, 
that  would  open  their  eyes  to  the  truth,  aud  make  them 
happy  and  wise.  But  my  business  is  only  to  see  what 
happens,  and  tell  tlie  Kecorder.  Some  time  or  other  I 
shall  have  it  to  tell  that  all  men  know  me,  and  worship 
the  King.  That  will  be  the  beat  news  1  The  Recorder 
will  stop  writing  for  very  joy  ;  but  not  until  then." 

As  they  came  westward  with  the  Sun,  they  heard 
everywhere  the  sound  of  chiming  bells  ;  and  crowds  of 
people  were  seen,  greeting  each  other  merrily  and  with 
good  wishes,  and  gathering  to  give  thanks  to  the  King. 
The  face  of  Christmas  brightened,  and  the  Sun  made 
his  light  as  clear  as  it  could  be.  "  These  are  all  friends 
of  mine,"  said  Christmas,  "and  they  worship  the  King. 
Every  time  I  come  I  find  more  and  more  of  them.  It 
was  not  always  so — for  thousands  of  years  I  was  not 
Christmas  at  all.  Tlie  time  when  I  got  my  name  was  th« 
happiest  time  of  my  life  ;  and  the  story  that  I  told  tb? 
Recorder  then  ij  written  on  ihe  most  beautiful  page  ot 
his  book,  and  the  Kiog  reads  it  very  often.  That  was 
the  time  when  the  Prince  Emmanuel  ^:ame  down  into  the 
world  with  me.  Ever  since  then  I  have  been  Merry 
Christmas.  Do  you  not  think  I  have  good  rea3<m  to  be 
glad  that  I,  of  all  the  Days  in  the  Palace,  should  briag 
the  Prince  into  the  world,  and  hear  the  angels  sing 
l>eace  on  earth  and  good-will  to  men  ? " 

While  they  were  tliua  talking  they  passed  swiftly  over 
many  lands,  and  everywhere  the  people  welcomed  them 
with  great  joy.  The  merry  smiles  of  Christmas  were 
reflected  in  all  faces.  The  chiming  of  the  bells,  and  the 
shoutH  and  laughter  of  the  children,  and  the  greetings  of 
neighbors  and  fi-iends,  and  happy  thanksgivings  to  the 
King,  filled  the  air  with  music  Everywhere  the  tem- 
ples and  hniises  were  wreathed  with  green  boughs  and 
crosses,  and  stars  of  green  were  set  up  to  remind  men  of 
the  Prince  Emmanuel  and  the  bright  morning  starthat 
shone  over  Bethlehem.     Old  Christmas   grew   merrier 


Kod  merrier.  He  laughed  and  Bang,  and  scattered  gift* 
among  the  people ;  aod  they,  in  their  gladneae,  gave  to 
gne  another  and  to  the  poor ;  but  eveetcr  than  the  loud- 
est glee  was  the  tone  in  vshich  the  old  man  CTerywhere 
said :  "  Remember  the  Prince  and  the  King  and  the 
Glad  Tidinge."  Then  they  croBsed  the  great  sea ;  and 
Christmas  went  on  board  of  every  ship  they  met  to 
bleea  the  sailors  and  to  gay :  "  Remember  who  made 
the  storm  to  cease.    The  Prince  was  once  a  sailor  too ! " 

At  last  they  reached  the  shores  of  the  new  land  in  the 
West.  It  was  covered  with  snow,  so  pure  and  white 
that  it  looked  like  the  new  page  on  which  the  Recorder 
will  one  day  write  that  all  men  know  and  serve  the 
King.  Presently  Philip  saw  the  house  where  he  lived ; 
and  before  he  could  bid  Christmas  good-by,  that  mis- 
chievous little-winged  Dream,  which  had  been  with  him 
invisibly  all  the  time,  lifted  him  lightly,  and  Sew  with 
him  right  through  the  window  into  his  own  room.  And, 
lo !  his  mother  etJX)d  by  htm,  saying :  "  Wake  up,  little 
boy  I    Christmas  is  here." 

"  0  hot "  said  Philip, "  I  guess  I  know  thai  f  I  h»ve 
been  round  the  world  with  him  1 " 

Whether  he  really  had  been  journeying  or  not,  I 
should  like  to  see  the  philosopher  who  could  tell.  But 
one  thing  I  know  :  that  I  mean  to  do  all  I  can  to  spread 
the  Glad  Tidings,  so  that  very  soon  Father  Christmas, 
in  his  travels  round  the  world,  shall  find  that  ail  men 
know  him  and  worship  the  King;  when  the  Recorder 
shall  cease  writing  for  very  joy ;  and  the  mirth,  and 
love,  and  charity  of  Christmas  shall  fill  also  ever;  day 
in  the  whole  year. 

THE  NINE  SUITOBa 
A  British  ship  at  anchor  lay 

In  the  harbor  of  New  York ; 
The  stevedores  were  parking  her 

With  Yankee  beef  and  pork. 
Nine  slim  young  men  went  up  the  plank. 

And  they  were  tall  and  good ; 
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But  none  of  them  had  ever  loved, 
Ibey  eaid  they  never  would. 

But  whether  they  wouldn't, 

Or  whethfir  they  couldn't, 

Or  their  mothers  said  they  Bhonldo^ 
The  world  will  never  know. 

The  paasengera  were  all  on  board; 

The  vessel  got  up  ste&ui, 
And  floated  down  the  river,  like 

The— ah — something  of  a  dream. 
A  pretty  girl  came  up  on  deck. 
And  near  the  railing  stood : 
She  never  loved  a  fellow-man, 
And  eaid  she  never  would. 
But  whether  she  couldn't, 
Or  whether  she  wouldn't. 
Or  her  father  said  she  shouldn't, 
The  world  will  never  know. 

The  nine  young  men  stood  in  a  row. 

Each  trying  not  to  stare : 
The  lady  looked  embarrassed  and 

They  oflered  her  a  chair. 
The  nine  young  swells  were  very  rich, 

And  it  was  understood 
That  each  of  them  could  marry 
Whatever  girl  he  would. 
But  whether  he  couldn't. 
Or  whether  he  wouldn't. 
Or  the  lady  said  be  sbouldn% 
The  world  will  never  know. 

Bo  thinf^  went  on  as  usual. 

The  weather  soon  grew  thick, 
The  nine  young  men  were  gallant, 

The  pretty  girl  was  sick ; 
She  certainly  was  charming, 

When  thev  brought  ber  daintv  food : 
"I'd  eat  it  all,  now,  really 
And  truly,  if  I  could." 

But  whether  she  couldn't. 
Or  whether  she  wouldn't. 
Or  her  appetite  said  she  shouIdn% 
The  world  will  never  know. 
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Hie  nine  ^oung  meo  came  up  od  deck, 

Each  in  his  Sunday  clothes. 
And  wentabafl  the  wheel-honae. 

In  order  to  propose, 
^e  lady  had  no  preference. 
But  said  that,  if  ahe  could, 
fibe'd  marry  every  one  of  theio, 
But  it  wasn't  any  good. 
But  whether  she  couldn't, 
Or  whether  she  wouldn't, 
Or  that  custom  said  she  shootdnt, 
The  world  will  never  know. 
The  lady  Bxked  the  captsin  how 

She  ever  should  decide. 
Said  he,  'The  love  of  those  young  men 

Should  certainly  be  tried." 
So,  when  they  all  were  present, 

She  fell  into  the  sea ; 
And  eight  of  them  jumped  aft«r  b«r, 
The  ninth— oh  I  where  was  he  T 
Now  whether  he  couldn't  (jump). 
Or  whether  he  wouldn't  (swim), 
Or  the  captain  said  he  shouldn't  (irf). 
The  world  will  never  know. 
Ooce  fairly  out  of  the  water,  she 

Went  up  to  him,  and  said, 
'Dear  sir,  you  are  a  solid  man, 

Anit  have  a  level  bead ; 
So,  without  further  parley. 

Or  hint  of  a  pretence, 
X  agree  to  marry  you,  sir. 

For  you  have  common  senBe." 
So  her  lather  gaid  he  couldn't. 
And  her  mother  said  she  wonlda% 
And  the  captain  said  he  shouldn't— 
B«f<i8e  to  give  consent 
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We  stood  one  night  on  Beacon  street. 

Before  herbmily  mansion, 
While  in  my  heart  the  throbn  of  lov* 

Were  struggling  for  expwuton. 
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Wejnst  bod  left  the  theBter, 

Had  betird  "  li  Troratore," 
And,  on  the  doomtep,  talked  abool 

Tbe  music  and  the  6tary. 

Bbe  raved  about  tfae  wondrous  voios 

Of  SignorCampanini; 
She  praised  hia  acting  and  hill  boe 

While  I  stood  like  a  ninny. 
I  wanted  to — but  whjr  explain  7 

(I  balf  Hispect  she  knew  it ;) 
I  hemmed  and  twiet«d  like  a  fbi4-~ 

And  hadn't  pluck  to  do  iL 
I  wtuted  lon^  for  some  excuse. 

My  stupid  brain  perplexing, 
And  then  at  length  a  silence  fell. 

So  awkward  and  no  vexing; 
Butsuddenly  she  brightened  up, 

Tbia  loveliestof  miBses— 
"Ob,  by  the  way,  did  you  obflem 

How  fcrace fully  be  kisBes?". 


THE  POSTILION  OF  NAGOLD.  — Gbokob  L.  Gatuk. 
A  stranger  came  to  Nagold  town 

One  stormy  winter's  day, 
A  queer  old  man  with  visage  brown 

And  hnir  all  Htreaked  with  gray,— 
A  man  of  most  forbidding  ways ; 

His  glance  was  shrewd  and  coldl, 
And  all  his  looks  and  actions,  days 

Of  bard  denial  told. 
He  came  at  noon ;  the  wortby  dame 

Who  kept  the  inn-"  The  Bear  "— 
All  vainly  wondered  whence  he  came, 

Or  what  had  brought  hira  there. 
He  sat  apart  and  ate  his  bread 

And  drank  his  pint  of  wine. 
"  I  want  B  coach,  "  at  length  be  eaid, 

"  At  three,  for  Adleretein." 
*Por  Adleretein?"  the  dame  replied^ 

"Tib  ttirpe  p>9<' hPBTB  iiw»y : 
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The  monntatD  etreame  are  deep  and  wide, 

And  wanin);  is  the  dayj 
'By  daylixbt  there  is  nai^ht  to  fear. 

Our  hearth  is  warm  and  bright, 
Tou'Il  find  good  cheer  and  comfort  her*; 
'   Staj  then  and  rest  to-night, " 

"  Ha  1  What  care  I  for  rain  and  sleet, 

And  perils  you  forbode, 
With  driver  sure  and  horses  fleet 

I  do  not  f^  the  road. " 
The  worthy  hostess  sighed  "  Ah,  me  t 

ni  not  entreat  htm  more," 
And,  as  the  village  clock  struck  threes 

The  coach  was  at  the  door. 

The  driver  was  PoetJIioo  Dorn, 

A  lusty  youth  and  true, 
Whose  notes  upon  the  bogle-bon 

Were  known  the  Schwarcwald  throngfa; 
And  vill^!«  maidens  used  to  cut 

Admiring  glances  down 
Whenever  he,  with  cheery  blsst, 

Came  dashing  into  town. 
Full  balf  en  hour  through  mud  and  rain 

The  team  had  dashed  along, 
And  Dorn  had  tried  and  tried  ^ain. 

By  merry  jest  and  song. 
And  frequent  word  of  cheer  to  break 

The  sijenue  so  forlorn — 
Twas  vain.  "At  least,"  thought  be,  "111  wake 

The  echoes  with  the  horn." 

Then  first  a  martial  air  he  played, — 

An  air  that  he  had  learned 
In  days  when  armies  stood  arrayed 

And  blaiing  camp-fires  burned  ; 
An  air  that  told  of  battle's  call. 

Of  carnage  tierce  and  hot. 
The  stranger  sat  unmoved  through  all 

And  seemed  to  hear  it  not. 
"  Aha!  "  quoth  Dorn,  "  I'll  try  agsjii." 

Then,  midst  the  rain  and  sleet, 
He  warbled  forth  a  tender  strain, 

A  love-eong  soft  and  sweet. 
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Thiongh  wind-tOBsed  pincB  the  pUintiv«  lay 

its  marmurinK  echoes  woke; 
Yet,  when  ita  muaic  died  away, 

No  word  the  Btraoger  epoke. 
Another  hoar  in  nJence  paseed. 

Each  spectral  bosh  and  tree 
Seemed  mocking  Dom's  despair.  At  last, 

"I'll  try  once  more,"  aaid  he. 
Then,  mid  the  bluet'ring  wintry  gale, 

In  chorals  grand  and  clear. 
The  "Lobe  den  Berm,  tnebie  Sedei" 

Broke  on  the  strai^r'a  ear. 

Itfl  solemn  notee  the  echoes  woke 

Through  dim-lit  forest  aisles 
In  sweet  and  pleadinf;  tonee  that  spoke 

Of  heaven  and  angel's  Bmilea. 
O'er  every  lonely  mountain  track 

Its  softened  cadence  stole, 
Ajid  distant  hillsides  murmared  back, 

"Oh  I  love  the  Lord,  my  soul," 
Then  to  the  stranger's  raptured  gaze. 

At  that  sweet  hymn's  iximmand, 
Game  back  the  scenes  of  boyhood's  daya 

Passed  in  that  Suabian  land— 
His  mother's  love,  his  Esther's  care. 

And  all  the  peace  benign 
That  hovered  round  the  hearthstone  thert 

Long  since  at  Adlerst^in. 

Be  saw  the  tree  beneath  whose  shade 

He  used  to  sit  and  sing. 
And  where  he'd  plucked  in  sunny  glade 

Fresh  violets  in  spring; 
The  cross-tipped  spire,  and,  standing  near, 

The  church-yard  on  the  knoll, 
And  ever  sounding  in  hb  ear, 

"  Oh  1  love  the  Lord,  my  souL  " 

The  tears  burst  forth— he  meekly  bowed 

Hie  head  upon  his  baud ; 
"God  bless  yon  now,"  he  sobbed  aloud, 

"  This  is  my  native  land. 
Fre  wandered  from  it  far  abroad 

Cer  mountun,  sea,  and  plaint 
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Ky  soul,  indeed,  dotb  love  the  Lord 
Who  briags  me  home  again." 

Foetilion  Dom  has  dov  grown  old, 

Orandchildren  round  him  pla7. 
And  he  full  oft,  I  wot,  has  told 

How  well  he  played  that  day. 
Let's  hope,  in  of^,  for  memory's  aake, 

Some  brave  Poatilion  Dorn 
For  US,  in  turn,  each  notes  may  wake 

Upon  his  bugle  horn. 


NEEDLES  AND  PINS. 
"When  will  you  marry  me,  my  bonnie  maid?" 

"Can  we  not  wait?"  said  she — 
"  You  know  that  I  love  you,  but  dear,  I'm  afraid 

You  soon  will  get  weary  of  me." 
Then  he  vowed  and  awore  to  love  and  adore. 

He  prayed  on  hie  bended  Icnee, 
He  said  with  a  sigh  "If  I  wait  I  shall  die!"— 

He  was  a  man,  you  sc 


Bat  the  sugar  and  cream  they  passed  like  a  dream, 

Alas!  they  could  never  agree. 
She  said,  "Let  us  part,  you've  broken  my  heart!" 

"I  think  it  is  best,"  said  he. 
"When  I'm  gone  you  will  miss  me  a  thousand  timeso'er  I" 

"Ohnp!  not  a  whit!"  sail!  he. 
Then  away  she  went  stamping  and  slam ming  the  dooiv* 

She  was  a  woman,  you  see. 
Needles  and  pinel  Needles  and  pina  I 
When  a  man's  married,  hie  trouble  begins  I 
Five  roinutee,  precisely  five  minutes  had  pawed. 

She  opened  the  door  with  a  sigh, 
"  Since  we  have  settled  to  |)a,rt,"  she  said— 

"  I  wanted  to  say  good-by  I " 
"  We  ne*er  shall  meet  any  more,"  she  wept— ■ 

"Alone  we  must  live  and  die." 
Then  he  opened  his  armx  and  in  them  she  crep^ 

And  that's  how  they  said  good-by. 
Let  the  belle  ring!  Let  the  bells  ring  I 
Man  without  woman  is  but  a  poor  thingl 
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BUZBYB  COAT.— George  M.  Vickebs. 

WriUn  trfrtatljor  lUr  CBOtlMtilt. 

I'm  &  married  man  ;  Buzb^'n  a  ^Dgle  man.  My 
wife's  one  of  the  sweetest  angels  on  earth,  but — she'a  a 
a  iromaD. 

You  aee  Buzby  and  I  clerk  in  the  same  store ;  our 
desks  stand  back  to  back,  and  when  we  are  seated 
we  are  hidden  from  each  other,  but  when  we  both  stand 
up  Buzby  looks  right  at  tne  and  I  look  right  at  him  ; 
all  that  I  can  see  of  Buzby  is  from  his  eyes  up ;  all 
that  Buzby  can  see  of  me  is  from  my  eyes  up ;  the 
only  way  I  can  tell  when  Buzby  smiles  is  when  I  see 
bis  lower  eyelids  try  to  reach  the  upper  ones,  for  we're 
both  exactly  the  aame  size;  we  dress  alike— but  there 
the  resemblance  ends.  I  like  domestic  bliss ;  I  love  to 
nurse  the  baby,  to  rock  the  cradle  ;  I  don't  miud  peel- 
ing the  potatoes,  or  helping  Matilda  darn  the  stockings, 
for  Matilda's  a  good  wife.  Now  Buzby's  different;  he 
says  he  wouldn't  marry  the  best  woman  on  earth  ;  I 
don't  believe  bim  because  he's  always  going  to  a  party 
or  a  picnic,  and  the  girls  dote  on  him. 

One  cold,  dismal,  rainy  night  I  sat  in  the  office  alone ; 
Buzby  had  been  gone  an  hour;  everybody  else  had 
gone.  At  last  my  work  was  Gnished.  The  town  clock 
was  striking  eight  as  I  stepped  into  the  street.  Oh,  it 
was  an  awful  iiight-.  Ugh  I  bah  1  it  makes  me  shudder 
to  think  of  it.  That  night  home  never  seetned  so  cosy 
as  it  did  when  I  entered  the  little  dining-room,  took  off 
my  overcoat  and  hung  it  on  a  book,  and — then  kissed 
Matilda  and  the  baby.  It  was  an  awful  night,  though. 
Ugh  I  it  makes  me  groan  to  recall  it. 

"  Edward,  dear,  loan  me  your  pencil,  please."  This 
ia  how  the  thing  commenced.  Supper  was  over  and  we 
sat  at  the  sitting-room  table,  Matilda  on  one  side,  I  on 
the  other;  the  baby  was  asleep  in  the  cradle. 

"  My  dear,"  I  replied,  "  you'll  find  one  in  my  otw- 
coat  pocket;  it  hangs  In  the  dining-room." 
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Matilda  arose  and  left  the  room.  I  resumed  t&e  story 
I  had  beeo  readiog,  and  had  read  some  tea  minutes 
when  I  was  startled  by  a  shriek,  a  blood-curdling  shriek 
from  the  dining-room.  The  baby  screamed  with  Mght. 
My  heart  stood  still.  It  was  Matilda !  What  had 
happened  I  knew  not,  but  with  a  frantic  rush  I  entered 
the  dining-room.  One  glance  revealed  my  darling  sealed 
at  the  table.  Her  head  was  bent  forward  sjid  rest«d  upon 
her  hands.  On  the  table  were  a  photograph,  open  letters 
and  a  hemstitched  handkerchief. 

"Matilda,  dearest,"  I  cried,  advancing  towards  her, 
"  Ahat  ails  my  darling?  "  With  a  shriek  she  sprang  up 
and  glared  at  me  like  a  panther.  "Heavens I"  I 
thought, "  she's  mad." 

"  Edward  Carboy,"  my  wife  was  speaking,  "  Ed- 
ward Carboy,  when  you  came  into  this  house  to-night  at 
half-past  eight  o'clock,  I  believed  you  had  been  toiling 
for  your  tamily.  False  peijurer,  you  have  deceived  me 
fou  have  bestowed  upon  that  woman  the  love  that  you 
plighted  to  me." 

I  quickly  seized  a  towel  and  threw  it  in  the  water 
pitcher.  "  Matilda,  love,"  I  cried, "  let  me  bathe  your  head 
with  this,"  but  as  I  advanced  she  sprang  to  the  other 
side  of  the  table. 

"  Fiend,"  she  hissed,  "  if  I  live  until  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. I  and  my  poor  babe  will  be  under  my  father's  rouf." 

Things  were  growing  desperate ;  I  never  heard  of  in- 
sanity in  my  wife's  family,  but  here  was  a  dead  sure  case. 
Hlie  stood  like  a  statue,  did  Matilda,  her  right  hand 
shading  her  eyes,  and  her  left  pointing  to  the  things  on 
the  table. 

"Where  did  you  get  these  things,  loveT"  I  asked, 
picking  up  the  photograph  of  a  young  woman. 

"  Base  traitor,"  Matilda  honrsnly  whispered,  "  I  know 
all;  those  lettere  and  this  handkerchief — with 'Jemiie' 
ill  the  comer,  your  Jennie,  have  told  me  all  I " 

With  one  spring  I  tried  to  reach  her  side,  but  she 
dodged  me,  and  I  upset  the   table  and  smashed  tb« 
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pitcher.  Matilda  gave  one  more  pierdng  shiiek,  when 
Dobkina  our  DextKloor  neighbor  came  runtiing  in  the 
back  vfB.y  and  rattled  at  the  door.     I  opened  it. 

"  My  wife  is  very  ill,"  I  whispered  in  his  ear ;  "  stay 
here  white  I  go  for  the  doctor."  I  then  aeised  my  over- 
coat and "  Why  this  is  Buzby's  coat  1 "  I  cried  in- 
voluntarily. My  wife  was  at  my  aide  in  a  moment. 
"  Oh,  Edward,"  she  gaspied,  "  I  am  much  better." 

Dobkinasaid  I'd  better  go  for  the  doctor  aoyway,  but 
when  Matilda  smiled,  be  bade  UB  good-night  and  left. 
When  he  went  out  she  threw  her  arms  around  me,  and 
kissed  roe.  Ob,  it  was  an  awful  night ;  and  all  on  m>- 
eount  of  that  infernal  Busby'e  coat 

BESSIE'S  CHRISTMAS  DREAM. 
Twaa  a  beautiful  Christmas  moming, 

dod  over  the  new-fallen  snow, 
Oay  troope  ofligbt-bearted  children 

Were  runnii^  to  and  fro. 
From  mansion  and  cottage  and  hovel, 

Their  merry  laughter  rang  out, 
Till  hill-top  and  valley  resounded 

With  their  joyous  matin  shouL 
Then,  peeping  in  at  the  windows, 

Ab  I  passed  through  the  dty  atreeti^ 
I  could  see  the  Christmas  tables. 

All  laden  with  dunty  meats. 
The  siresand  grandsires  and  [Children, 

Were  viewing  with  strange  delight 
The  store  of  wonderful  treasures, 

S^t  Nicholas  brought  in  the  night. 
But  I  sighed,  aa  I  hastened  onward. 

When,  passing  the  nch  man's  door, 
I  came  to  the  teuement  houses 

Whei'e  dwell  the  wretchedly  poor. 
Climbing  up  the  rickety  stairways, 

And  fumbling  in  the  gloom,         ' 
I  stopped  at  the  half-open  doorwRf 

Of  a  low  and  diauial  rouni. 
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Ah,  me  1  dghed  I,  as  I  stood  there^ 

No  Saiot  Nicbolos  came  here  last  nlgh^ 
No  breakfast  smoked  on  the  table, 

No  fire  was  here  all  alight 
As  I  tarried  a  momeat  and  listened, 

A  faint  voice  met  my  ear — 
"Tisdark,  Ican't  seeyou,  mother, 

Bat  surely  you  are  here. 
"  I  want  to  tell  you  my  dream,  mother, 

Oh,  'twas  such  a  beautiful  sight  I 
I  saw  a  great  door  stand  open — 

That  let  in  such  wonderful  light. 
"Now  yon  know  how  long  it  Is,  mother, 

That  I've  lain  in  this  little  dark  room. 
And  wanted  to  see  the  bright  sunshine, 

But  it  never,  never  has  oome. 
"Bntohgit  was  brighter  than  snnahiiMy 
As  in  throDgh  that  open  door 
I  saw  a  more  beautiful  flgnre 

Than  ever  I  saw  before. 
"  It  had  on  garments  so  shining— 

I  cant  tell  you  what  I  mean, 
Vor  I'm  certain  that  it  was  like  nothing 

That  I  ever  before  had  seen. 

"I  knew  that  the  figure  was  Jesus — 

For  he  came  towards  me  and  spoke 
The  very  same  words  you  were  whisperlnf 
>  This  morning  when  I  awoke. 
"Oh,  anHer  the  little  children 

To  come  unto  me,"  He  said ; 
And  He  spake  it  so  very  gentlj 

I  could  not  be  afraid. 
"Then  I  tfaonght  it  wasChriatmaa  momini; 

Which  yon  know  I  have  longed  to  see, 
Ttioagh  I  knew  there  was  no  one  livinf 

To  think  of  you  and  me. 
"Bat  He  brought  a  crown,  dear  mother. 

And  pressed  it  on  my  brow, 
Id  the  place  where  your  hand  was  resting 

When  I  awoke  just  now. 
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"What  a  wonderful  Chriatnufl  gift,  moUurl 

And  it  seemed  so  real  and  tra«l 
I  wiflli  ;on  hod  seon  it,  dear  mother, 

I  know  it  would  seem  so  to  joa. 
"O  mother,  I  do  feel  so  sorry, 

For  1  linow  you  are  weeping  iioir~ 
I  feel  the  hot  tears  fitst  falling 

Upon  my  cheeka  and  brow. 
*Now  I  know  that  you  are  thinking 

Of  that  sad  Christmas  day. 
When  my  father  tenderly  kissed  na. 

Before  he  went  away. 
"And  we  watched,  and  waited,  and  writtd  ■ 

Bat  he  never  came  back  ^ain ; 
He  doe*  not  know  of  your  sorrow, 

He  doea  not  know  of  my  pain. 
"Then,  too,  it  was  ChriBtmaamoming^ 

You  know,  just  one  year  Bgo, 
When  1  slipped  on  the  icy  pavement 

And  fell  down  and  hurt  me  so. 
"Never,  since  that  dreadful  morning, 

Have  1  left  this  poor  little  bed ; 
When  they  brou)flit  me  home  to  you  Matlsg^ 

And  you  thought  your  poor  Bessie  was  deal 
'  Oh,  1  know  I've  been  so  much  trouble 

And  made  you  so  much  care! 
Beeides,  all  this  time,  my  poor  mother. 

You've  had  little  to  eat  or  wear. 

"And  T  know  you  have  not  any  money. 

For  you've  had  no  time  tosew, 
Twould  he  better  if  I  were  with  Jesn»~ 

He  has  bidden  me  come,  yon  know. 

"  I'm  going  to  sleep,  for  I'm  easy. 

And  I  don't  feel  an}'  more  )iain, 
I  hope  I  shall  see.  when  I'm  Bleeping 

That  beautiful  dresm  again. 
"Tell  me  what  I  shall  do,  dear  mother, 

If  Jesus  should  csU  me  again, 
I  will  stay  with  him,  if  you're  willing; 

'Twoulil  not  be  so  hard  for  you  then." 
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8be  dept — and  I  heard  tha  lav  moftning 

Of  a  Borrowful  voice  in  prayer; 
"  O  Heavenly  Father,  Thou  gaveat— 

To  Thee  I  surrender  my  care. 
"Vj  treasDrea,— my  last  and  my  only, 

I  give  her,  0  Lord,  unto  Thee. 
Ftnvaken  and  widowed  and  lonely, 

Have  pity,  0  Lord,  upon  me." 
The  dark  room  grew  radiant  with  f^oiy, 

Soft  music  seemed  stirring  the  air, 
And  a  faint,  low  rustling  of  piniona, 

Like  angels  hovering  near. 
Then  I  knew  as  1  entered,  half  fearftil. 

And  stood  by  the  comfortless  bed, 
And  looked  on  the  worn,  wasted  feature^ 

That  Bearie  the  cripple  was  dead. 


O0T  OF  THE  EAST.*— SrocKTOH  Batm. 
Out  of  the  eaat  comes  up  the  morning  inn, 
Into  the  west  he  sinks  when  day  is  doue; 
The  clouds  along  the  far  horizon's  rim 
Gleam  through  the  western  twilight-shadowa  dimi 
The  changeful  castles  of  the  dying  day 
Charm  for  awhile,  then  crumble  to  decay; 
Or,  flaabing  into  flames  of  glorious  light, 
niume  the  darkling  pathways  of  the  night. 

Out  of  the  east  slow  lifts  the  ronnd-fiuwd  moon. 
And,  in  the  senith,  swings  at  night's  dark  noon ; 
Far  o'er  the  landscape  falls  in  mellow  rays 
The  soft  reflection  of  the  solar  blase ; 
Into  the  west  she  passes  from  the  sight 
Soon  as  the  eastern  slopes  are  bathed  in  llgfali 
Nor  lingera  long  upon  the  flowery  lawn 
To  welcome  with  her  smiles  the  bloshlng  dam. 

Out  of  the  east  the  countless  train  of  stan 
Follows  the  Ban  into  the  western  bam. 
And  slowly  disappearing,  melts  away 
Amid  the  fall  effulgence  of  the  day. 
The  wheeling  squadrons  seem  to  proudly  nwm 
Beneath  grim  night's  o'erarchinir,  sable  dome; 

k  "  Dnwa  Ul*  mi  oUwr  Potat,'  bj  pwirlMton. 
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While  fkr  along  the  northern  flank  nn  high 
Auroral  banners  wave  athwart  the  sky. 
Out  of  the  east  the  wise  men  come  to  view 
The  in&nt  Savionr,  whoee  bright  star  they  knew, 
And  followed  till  the  Riding  beams  at  rest 
Reposed  upon  the  cradle  of  the  blest; 
When  all  the  glorious  stars  adoriDg  praiHeil, 
And  with  sweet  music  heavenlj  anthems  raised ; 
While  lol  the  wise  men,  bowed  in  worahip,  cry, 
"  Hail !  to  the  mighty  Lord  of  eartli  and  sky." 

Out  of  the  east  the  fierce  barbaric  hordes. 
With  uncouth  armor  and  anwieldy  Bworils, 
Swept  o'ertbe  earth  like  a  rMistlesa  wave, 
Crushing  the  nations  that  they  came  to  xave. 
Into  the  west  where  proud  Atlantic  pours 
'  Its  wrathful  billows  on  the  trembling  shorefl. 
They  passed,  usurping  all  the  helpless  land 
From  Persia's  Gulf  to  Baltic's  frozen  strand. 

Out  of  the  east  a  little  pilgrim  band 
Game  in  the  Mayflower  to  u  happier  land ; 
Came  from  oppression  to  be  everfree, 
Nor  feared  the  dangers  of  a  wintry  sea ; 
Into  the  west  they  came  and  freedom  funnd. 
And  at  their  sturdy  axes'  ringing  sound 
Primeval  forests  fell  beneath  the  blows, 
And  col  and  hamlet  magic-like  arose. 

Out  of  the  east  the  current  onward  rolled 
tintil  it  reached  the  land  of  wine  and  gold ; 
Along  the  swelHnir  streams  and  western  plaing 
New  cities  rose  bedecked  with  lofty  fanes. 
Into  the  west,  advancing  sure  but  slow. 
The  mighty  civilizing  armies  go, — 
The  conquerors  by  the  plough  and  not  the  sword. 
Who  make  the  west  the  garden  of  the  Lord. 


THE  REV.  JOHN  SMITH  OP  AEKLAND  PRE- 

PARES  HIS  SERMON.— S.  R.  Ckockbtt. 

It  is  Friday,  and  the  minister  of  Arkland  was  writing 

his  sermon.     Things  had  not  gone  well  in  Arlland  that 

veek.    The  meeting  of  the  church  court  charged  with 
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the  Mmporalitiea  had  not  paseed  off  well  on  Tuesday. 
One  m&n  especially  had  hurt  the  minietei  in  a  semi- 
live  place.  This  was  Peter  M'Robert,  the  ahoemaker. 
The  miuuter  had  represented  that  a  bath  iu  a  manse 
was  not  a  luxury  but  a  necessity,  when  Peter  M'Robert 
aaid  that  as  fur  him  he  had  never  "  had  eic  a  thing  in 
his  life,  an'  as  for  the  minister,  that  auld  Maister  Drouthy 
had  dune  witboot  yin  in  the  manse  for  thirty-three  year 
to  the  satisfaction  o'  the  pairish. " 

Then  there  had  been  certain  differences  of  opinion 
within  the  manse  itself,  and  altogether  the  sermon  had 
been  begun  with  the  intention  of  dressing  down  the 
ofiending  parishionere.  Nearly  all  sermons  are  per- 
sonal to  the  preacher.  They  have  been  awakened  with- 
in him  by  some  circumstance  which  hafc  come  to  his 
knowledge  during  the  week.  Preachere  use  this  fact  for 
good  or  evil  according  to  their  kind. 

A  plain  man  was  John  Smith  of  Arkland, — as  plain 
and  hodden  grey  as  his  name.  He  had  succeeded  to  the 
church  with  the  largest  majority  that  had  been  known 
in  the  presbytery,  for  in  that  neighborhood  to  have 
given  a  man  a  unanimous  call  would  have  been  consid- 
ered a  disgrnce  and  a  reflection  on  the  critical  discrim- 
ination of  the  congregation.  He  had  tried  to  do  his  duty 
without  fear  or  favor,  only  asking  that  his  hands  should 
not  be  tied.  He  visited  the  sick  with  a  plain  quiet  help- 
fulness which  brought  sympathy  with  it  as  surely  as  the 
minister  entered  the  house.  His  sermons  were  notbril* 
liant,  but  they  were  staves  and  crutches  to  many. 

Now  as  he  sat  at  his  manse  window  that  hitter  No- 
vember morning  he  watched  the  rain  volleying  on  the 
round  causeway  stones  and  the  wide  spaces  of  the  vil- 
lage street  dimly  white  with  the  dancing  spray.  The 
minister  felt  grimly  in  unison  with  the  elements  as  he 
sat  framing  his  opening  sentences.  He  had  chosen  hii 
l«xt  from  a  wonderful  chapter.  "  Wisdom  is  justified 
of  her  children."  And  in  this  wiw  he  began  to  write : 
"  To  he  ignorant  is  to  be  dangerous.  The  ignonut  man 
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tliongli  he  be  bnt  one,  can  make  of  no  socoant  the 
wisdom  of  many  men.  After  the  wiae  of  many  genera- 
tJODS  have  been  BtriviDg  to  teach  a  people  wisdom,  a 
knave  or  a  fool  may  come  and  cry  aloud,  'There  is  no 
god  but  oureelvea,  there  is  no  law  but  our  own  deaireH, 
there  is  no  hereafter  but  the  grave  which  we  share  with 
our  sister  the  worm  and  our  brother  the  dead  dog  I ' 
Yet  so  great  is  the  folly  of  man  that  such  an  one  may 
draw  away  much  people  after  him  into  the  wildemees  of 
sin  and  Belf-indulgenc&  It  is  in  accordance  with  tht 
nature  of  man  that  ignorance  and  narrowne^  should 
often  succeed  where  wisdom  is  wholly  rejected." 

"  That  will  do,"  said  the  minister,  looking  over  his 
work.  He  had  Peter  M'Robert  in  fab  mind,  and  he 
rose  and  walked  his  study,  "mandating"  his  opening  sen- 
tences with  appropriate  geeturee,  much  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  Marget  Lowrie  in  the  kitchen,  who  stud, "  Save 
us!  What's  wrang  wi'  the  minister  I  This  is  no' Set- 
turday ! " 

As  he  came  in  his  sentry  walks  to  the  window  which 
looked  up  the  rain-swept  street,  he  saw  a  dark-«olored 
oblong  patch  with  a  strange  protuberance  on  the  right 
side,  hirpling  like  a  decrepit  beetle  athwart  the  road, 
till,  being  caught  at  the  manse  corner  by  a  bitter  swirl, 
this  irregular  shape — 

"  If  shape  it  coold  be  called,  that  shape  had  none," 
stumbled  and  fell  nithin  thirty  yards  of  the  study  win- 
dow, discharging  on  the  muddy  road  an  avalanche  of 
shavings,  small  branches,  knobs,  anglee,  and  squares  of 
wood.  In  a  moment  the  minister  was  out  at  the  door 
and  was  helping  old  ynnce  Kissock  to  her  feet,  and 
then  under  the  eyee  of  all  the  wives  in  the  village  as- 
sisting her  to  collect  again  her  bagful  of  chips  and  kin- 
dlings which  the  good-natured  joiner  allowed  her  to  take 
once  a  week  from  his  floor. 

"  I  hope  you  are  none  the  worse,  Nance  T "  said  the 
minister. 

"  I  thank  ye,  Muster  Smith ;  I'm  sair  fbrfiragbteo  wi' 
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tbe  wun',  but  ^n  the  Almichty  be  willing  I'll  be  at  the 
kirk  on  Sabbath  to  hear  ye.  It's  guid  to  think  on  a' 
the  week  what  ^e  tell  uo.  Whiles  it  gan  me  forget  tbe 
yerra  rheumatics  1" 

When  the  minister  got  back  into  the  friendly  shelter 
of  his  study  he  took  up  the  sheet  which  he  had  laid 
down  in  order  to  rush  out  to  Nance  Kiseock's  assistance. 
He  read  it  over,  but  when  he  took  his  pen  again,  he  did 
not  seem  to  Uke  it  so  well.  If  Nance  were  speaking  the 
truth,  and  she  fed  during  the  week  on  the  spiritual  food 
which  she  received  in  his  kirk  on  the  Sabbath,  he  could 
not  coD(%al  from  himself  that  next  week  she  had  a  good 
chance  of  going  hungry.  Yet  he  cnuld  not  allow  Peter 
M'Robert  to  get  ofi*  without  a  word,  so  he  put  the 
thought  away  from  him  and  went  on  with  his  task. 
"How  often  does  a  man  of  limited  view  mistake  hia 
own  limitations  for  the  possibilities  of  others.  He  never 
judges  himself — he  could  not  if  he  would — and  natur- 
ally when  he  Judges  others  it  is  only  to  condemu  them." 
A  gust  more  than  ordinarily  poweifUl  took  the  minister 
again  to  the  window,  and  he  saw  John  Scott,  the  herd 
from  the  IDornel,  wringing  the  wet  from  his  plaid.  He 
knew  that  he  had  come  down  to  the  village  from  the 
hilts  three  milce  out  of  his  road  to  get  his  wife's  medi- 
cine. Presently  he  would  trudge  away  manfully  back 
again  to  the  cot-house  on  the  edge  of  the  heather.  Now 
the  minister  knew  that  come  storm  or  calm  John  Scott 
would  be  at  the  kirk  on  the  next  day  but  one.  and  that 
he  would  carry  away  in  the  cool  quiet  brain  that  lay 
behind  the  broad  brow  the  heads  and  particulars  of 
the  sermon  be  heard.  As  he  went  steadily  knitting  his 
stockings,  conquering  the  heather  with  strides  long  and 
high,  visiting  his  black-faced  flock,  he  would  go  revolving 
the  message  that  his  minister  had  given  hirv  in  the  house 
of  God. 

"  Wisdom  is  justified  of  her  children,"  repeated  the 
minister,  doggedly ;  but  hia  text  now  awakened  no 
fervor.     There  was  no  enthusiasm  in  it.    H«  thought 
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that  lie  would  go  out  aod  let  the  November  winds  drive 
the  nuD  iiito  hia  &ce  for  a  tonic.  So  he  slipped  on  his 
Inverness  and  let  himself  out.  His  feet  carried  him  to- 
wards the  garret  of  one  of  his  best  friends,  where  au  ugeii 
woman,  hlind  and  infirm,  was  spending  the  latter  end  of 
her  days.  She  couMnot  now  come  to  church,  therefore  the 
minister  went  often  to  her — fur  it  wus  sunshine  t<>  him 
also  to  bring  light  into  that  very  dark  place  where  the 
aged  servant  of  God  waited  her  end. 

Mary  Garment  knew  hia  step  far  down  the  stair  and  she 
said  to  herself:  "  It  is  himsel' ! "  and  deep  within  herehe 
gave  thanks.  "  It  is  a  great  thing  to  hae  the  bread  ii' 
life  broken  to  us  so  simply  that  we  a'  understan'  it, 
Maister  Smith,"  she  said. 

"  But,  Mary,  bow  long  is  it  since  you  heard  a  sermon 
of  mine?" 

"  It's  true  it's  a  lang  time  since  I  heard  ye  preach, 
minister,  but  I  hear  o'  yer  sermons  every  Sabbath.  Yin 
and  anitber  tells  me  p&irt  o't  till  I  get  as  muckle  as  I 
can  think  on." 

As  the  minister  said  good-bye  to  Mary  Garment,  she 
said :  "  Ye'll  hae  ower  muckle  to  think  on  to  mind  me 
on  the  Lord's  day  when  ye're  speakin'  for  yer  Msister; 
but  I  hae  nane  but  you  to  mind,  sir,  so  I'll  be  prayin' 
for  you  a'  the  time  that  ye're  ujihaudiii'  His  name." 

"Thank  you,  Mary, I'll  not  forget !  "said  her  minister. 

And  he  went  out  much  strengthened. 

Ae  he  went  mansewards  he  passed  the  little  cobbler's 
den  where  Peter  M'  Robert  was  tap-tapping  all  the  day, 
and  the  sound  of  Peter's  terrible  cough  called  to  him  with 
a  voice  that  claimed  him.  He  stepped  in,  and  after  the 
word  of  salntation,  he  asked  his  office-bearer: 

"  Are  you  not  thinking  of  getting  that  cough  attended 
to,  Peter?" 

"  Wha — me  ?  Na,  no'  me ;  hoots,  it's  but  a  bit  host, 
nocht  to  speak  ahoot,  thank  ye  for  speerin',  Maister 
Smith." 

Just  then  the  minister  saw  the  doctor  walking  rapidly 
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CASEY  AT  THE  BAT. 

¥here  was  ease  in  Casey's  manner  as  he  stepped  in^o  bis 

place; 
Th«re  was  pride  in  Casey's  bearing,  aDil  a  smile  on  Casey's 

And  when,  reepondinfcto  the  cheers, helieihtly  doffed  his  hat, 
No  stranger  i»  the  urowd  could  doubt 'twas  C^seykt  the  bat. 

Ten  thousand  eyes  were  on  him  as  he  rubbed  hie  bands 

with  dirt, 
Five  thousand  tongues  applauded  when  he  wiped  them  on 

hi  a  shirt. 
Then  while  the  New  York  pitcher  (ground  the  ball  intohiefaip, 
Defiance  gleamed  in  Casey's  eye,  a  sneer  curled  Casey's  lip. 
And  now  the  leather-covered  sphere  came  hurling  through 

And  Casey  stood  a-watching  it  in  haughty  grandeur  there. 
Cloee  by  the  stunly  batsman  the  ball  unheeded  sped — 
"That  aint  my  style,"  said  Casey.    "Strike  one,"  the  umpire 

From  the  benches,  blacit  with  people,  there  went  np  a  muf- 

aed  roar. 
Like  the  beating  of  storm  waves  on  a  stern  and  distant  shore. 
"  Kill  him !    Kill  the  umpire  I "  shouted  some  one  on  th: 


With  a  smile  of  Christian  charity  great    Casey's  visage 

shone ; 
He  stilled  the  rising  tumult,  be  bade  the  game  go  on ; 
He  signaled  to  Sir  Timothy,  once  more  the  spheroid  flew; 
Bnt  Casey  still  ignored  it,  and  the  umpire  said,  "  Strike  two." 

"Fraud I"   cried  the  maddened  thousands,  and  echo  an- 
swered "  Fraud ! " 
But  one  scornful  look  from  Casey  and  the  audience  was 

They  saw  his  face  grow  stern  and  cold,  they  saw  hismnscles 

And  the}^  knew  that  Cbsey  wouldn't  let  that  bait  goby 

agaiu. 
The  sneer  is  gone  from  Casey's  lip,  hia  teeth  are  clinched  in 

hate; 
He  pounds  with  croe)  violence  his  bat  upon  the  ptate. 
And  now  the  pitcher  holds  the  bait,  and  now  he  lets  it  go. 
And  now  the  air  is  shattered  by  the  force  of  Casey's  blow. 
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Oh,  BOmevrhere  in  this  favored  land  the  bdd  ib  Bhining 

The  banil  is  plaving  eomewhere,  and  somewhere  hesTte  are 

light 
And Bomewhere  menardlaugliing.and  somewhere  children 

shout :  CiCi^  1 

Bat  there  is  no  joy  in  BungUiwn— raiphty  Caeev  has  stnick 


A  CITY  TALK— Alfrbd  H.  Milw. 

I  beard  a  story  the  other  day,  and  I've  shaped  it  intoa 

rhyme, 
With  the  few  simple  thoiiRhU  that  occurred  to  me  as  I  lis- 
tened to  it  at  the  time. 
Tib  only  a  chiblish  incident,  luit  it  taught  a  lesson  to  me; 
And  yon  know  tlie  itrcatoet  of  teacliers  taught  with  a  baby 

upon  Ilia  knee. 
It  happened,  yoa  know,  in  that  dingy   part  at  the  eastern 

end  of  tlie  town, 
Where  sickene<l  humanity  loses  its  heart,  and  nature  seems 

always  to  frown ; 
Where  the  block  Rmute  fall  from  the  chimnejB  tall,  and  th« 

engines  of  toil  never  rest. 
And  it's  only  in  dreams  that  they  think  of  the  beams  that 

shine  in  the  golden  west 
Hid  the  twilight  gloom  of  an  upi>er  room,  like  flowers  laid 

out  in  a  row 
Ere  the  f^nlener  Dr>ath  bound  them  iilto  a  wreath  for  tho 

Bride  of  the  King,  you  know, 
Borne  children  were  lying  and  loBijing  and  oigliing,  and  night- 
ly there  passed  away 
A  babv'B  soul  from  the  world's  control  to  the  regions  of  end- 
On  one  little  bed  lay  an  aching  head,  that  heaved  toand  fro 

on  the  pillow, 
like  ft  tiny  boat  on  the  waves  afloat,  when  stirred  by  ths 

angry  billow; 
Andhisshiningeyeflseem  to  p<%r  through  the  skies,  just  ■! 

lamps  on  a  gooil  ship's  brenjit 
Seem  to  look,  as  they  Rhine  through  the  mist  and  the  brine, 

for  a  haven  of  safply  and  rest 
He  WM  only  a  wild.  ne^Iei'ted  child,  a  waif  in  the  city  grim, 
Wboee  mother  wax  dead,  the  nurses  said,  and  whose  fatbef 

ored  nothing  for  him ; 
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And  the  [min  that  he  bore,  hu  bore  it  alone,  for  ao  oue  bad 

taught  him  to  pray, 
Though  at  tinier  in  a  dreain  he  would  say  he  bad  seen  "  s 

land  that  was  far  away." 
And  they  hoani  him  talking  one  aIlcmoon(so  one  of  th« 

Of    an  an^el  of  light  who  came  down  in  the  night,  and 

paened  at  the  foot  of  liis  bed ; 
And  ilia  little  voice  trembled,  kin  little  frame  ebook,  as  he 

said  in  words  broken  and  stow, 
"  He  goes  to  the  other  boys'  beds  every  time,  bat  he  never 

coDiee  near  little  Joe. 
"  I  wonder,  suppose  if  I  torn  down  the  clothes,  and  watch 

till  he  conies  by-atid-by. 
If  I  beckoned  him  near,  would  he  come  to  me  here?"and 

he  flnished  his  wonlti  with  a  sigh. 
But  a  smile  came  over  hie  pale,  wan  face  at  this  thought  of 

his  fancy  born. 
And  he  lonj^  for  the  night  with  the  feverish  might  that 

he'd  hitherto  longed  for  the  dawji. 
The  shades  of  evening  deepened  fast  o'er  the  city's  soot  and 

Till  there  boomed  over  all,  IVom  the  bell  of  St.  I^ul,  the  old 

day's  funeral  chime; 
And  the  new  day  breaking,  the  good  nnrsOi  waking,  arose 

with  the  t'wiligbtgray. 
And  passed  down  the  room,  mid  itsslackeninggloom,  tothe 

spot  where  the  little  boy  lay. 
Andeheatorted,  amazed,  and  then  lingered  and  gazed,  for 

a  wondrous  sight  met  her  view. 
Which  brought  tears  to  her  eyes,  of  joy  and  surprise,  as 

well  it  might  bring  them  to  you : 
A  little  hand  reaching  in  action  beseeching,  a  figure  half 

DUsed  in  a  bed. 
Two  little  eyes  cloxing  as  softly  reposing,  and  all  of  it  stiff- 
ened and  dead. 
Forthe  Angel  of  light  had  come  down  in  the  night,  and 

passed  up  the  ward,  to  and  fro. 
Till  the  beckoning  Anger  had  caused  him  to  linger  at  tlie 

heilHide  of  poor  little  Joe ; 
And  befifre  he  could  mutter  the  prayer  he  wonld   utter,  the 

small  silken  cord  had  been  riven. 
And  the  angel  had  said,  aa  he  turned  from  the  bed,"  Of 

such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven. " 
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Ofa,  mighty  the  teacher,  though  in&Dt  tbe  preacher,  how 

clearly  he  pointe  to  the  skies ! 
Hon  than  all  oar  fine  collies,  sy^ms,  and  "  ologies, "  mys- 
tical, learned,  aad  wise. 
Oh,  thank  God,  when  we're   weary   with   donbt  and  with 

theory,  and  scales  seem  to  cover  the  sight, 
StOI  in  tiny  wee  fingers  this  simple  &ith  lingers,  and  laby 

bands  lead  as  to  light 
Oh,  'tis  strange  how  we  older  ones  blonder  and  fight  with 

the  fiinciee  that  get  in  oar  way  ; 
We  bar  ap  the  windows  while  ptsying  for  li|^t,  draw   tbe 

cartains  while  crying  for  day ; 
We  sorrow  and  weep,  and  we  atamble  and  creep,  when 

there's  nothinfc  'twixt  as  aad  the  joy 
Bat  tbe  shadows  we  throw  on  the  path  of  onrselves.  Would 

a  baby  do  so  with  a  toy  ? 
Ob,  yoa  who  have  asked  the  Levit«'s  help,  who  to  Jew  or 

to  priest  have  cried, 
J7e  never  saw  a  hand  nprHised  and  passed  on  the  other  nde ; 
And  He's  walkiDK  the  wards  of  the  hoapital  still  while  man- 
kind is  groaning  in  pain, 
j-Dd  there  never  was  one  that  e'er  beckoned   His  aid,   that 

ever  has  beckoned  in  vain. 
Well,  I  told  yon  'twas  only  a  childish  tale,  but  it  gave  me  so 

mnch  delight 
n>at  I  thonght  I'd  just  fashion  it  into  a  rhyme,  and  tell  it 

to  you  to-niglit. 
Its  tdmple  annals  of  childish  (aith  may   well   excite  sym- 


pathy's tears, 
oogh  ther 


Altboogh  there  are  those  in  the  world,  I  suppose ,  who  could 

bear  of  tbem  only  with  sneers. 
So  the  hospital  surgeon  he  langhed  Ha  I  ha !  it  seemed  Bucb 

a  ridicnlons  thing; 
Bat  the  angels  in  heaven  they  shouted  a  psalm  to  ths 

triumph  of  Christ  the  King. 


BESSIE'S  FIRST  PARTY  -Bbi.i.eMaiuhai.l  tocKft 

Fm  ready  for  the  party. 

And  I'm  waiting  until  Joe 
Shall  get  the  horses  harnessed ; 

Oh,  he  pokes  around  so  slow  I 
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For  lie  iloea  not  underatand 

What  a  flatter  I  am  in ; 
And  should  I  mim  the  first  dantM^ 

Why,  he  wouldn't  care  a  pinl 

Oh,  I  ho|ie  my  hair  is  right. 

And  luy  aleevea  must  puff  out,  ■(>( 
I'm  afraid  my  ekirt  is  short. 

But  my  mother  says ;  "  Oh,  no  I 
"Pray  remember  you're  a  child." 

J'm  not  likely  to  forget  1 
They  always  tell  me  of  it. 

And  it  puts  me  in  a  pet. 

I'm  sure  there's  nothing  nloor 

And  1  fairly  long  to  be 
A  tall  girl,  with  long  drewea; 

Slim  and  handsome  like  Sue  LMb 
111  wear  my  hair  all  parted, 

And  a  crimson  velvet  stock 
Worn  up  high,  just  to  my  eare. 

Then  I'll  ait  and  smile,  and  talk 
Of  the  opera,  you  know  {afeeted  drMJj, 

And  that  poem  of  a  gown; 
How  Sallie  Steam's  Dutch  bonnat 

Is  the  talk  of  all  the  towa. 

But  this  is  my  first  party, 
And  I'm  sure  you  will  perceira 

111  have  to  wait  a  long  time, 
Ere  I  practise  to  deceive. 

Oh,  dear,  I  hope  Dick  Huntley 

Won't  forget  the  second  danc^ 
And  if  he  wants  the  walties, 

I  will  give  him  the  flist  chance, 
Ob,  how  my  heart  is  beating  I 

111  be  sure  and  dance  quite  right; 
The  way  some  prls  go  bobbing, 

I  am  sure  it  is  a  sight  1 
While  Joe  is  getting  ready, 

I  will  practise  just  a  bit; 
For  my  dreaa  is  nice  and  fresh, 

And  I  do  not  dare  to  aiL 
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{liutie.)    First,  I  take  mjr  akirtfl  just  so, 

And  it's  one — no,  one,  two,  three, 
(Right  fool  out  on  "ont,"  into  position  on  the  word  "no,"  then 

tlide  three  Mept  Ui  the  right,  counting.) 
Then  I  ciirtay  {saluting  right)  low  ia  him, 

And  he  bowB,  justeo  {bowing  left],  to  me. 
Or,  be  takes  my  hand  in  bis, 
{WaiUx.)       And  we  spin  round  like  a  top; 
Very  smooth  and  easy  tboagh, 

Being  careftU  not  to  hop.   (JftuicjtofM,) 
Then,  when  the  dance  is  over. 

He  will  bring  my  cape  and  fan ; 
I^ch  always  thinks  of  these  things 

Oh,  he's  quite  a  gentleman  I 
And  the  eirls  all  think  he's  nice^ 

Daisy  Jones,  and  all  the  rest, 
Bat  I've  got  a  note  from  him, 

Saying  he  likes  me  the  tieat. 
Then  he  took  his  knife  one  day, 

And  be  snipped  a  little  curt 
And  put  it  In  bis  pocket, 

lUgbt  before  another  girl  I 
And  be  drew  out  on  his  slate, 

Though  it's  quite  n^ainst  the  mis, 
My  picture,  with  this  writing; 

"Here's  the  prettiest  girl  in  school  I" 

I  am  sure  my  (ace  was  red. 

But  I  felt  quite  happy,  too ; 
Though  I  did  not  dare  look  up, 

But  kept  looking  at  my  shoe. 
If  he  really  thinks  it  true, 

What  he  wrote,  and  all  the  rest, 
I  must  look  my  prettiest, 

And  must  dance  my  very  best 

(iTtMic,  and  iniroduee  any  prrliy  fancy  $tqt*  titrough  ttmua. ) 

And  it's  one,  two,  three,  we'll  go, 

While  the  music  plays  so  sweet. 
Ribbons  anil  laces  lying. 

And  the  soft  pit-pat  of  feet. 
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And  it's  carlsying  (saliUe)  low,  rif;ht  here, 

A  turn  tind  ft  curtey  {ealute  t^potiU)  there ,' 

(M'itic  tlopt.) 
The  boys  K>  Mrai^lit  niiil  liamlHoine, 

TLo  girld  all  nj»y  uml  fuir. 
Oh,  I'm  suru  a  i^irl'H  first  paity 

Ib  important,  yuu  tsin  sen. 
Why  any  one  would  know  that, 

Juat  by  looking  now  at  me. 
Hark  1  I  hear  mamma  calling  (TUmanff  t^t  itage): 

"Oh,  make  haste  B«ae,  you'll  be  late.' " 
(Run*  down  tlage,tkTOwing  kiMet.) 
Here  «re  my  good-nielit  kissea 

And  I  will  not  make  Joe  wait  I     iErU,  naming. 


A  MATRIMONIAL  MIX.-RosntT  C.  V.Mntita.*^ 
[0«PT>iaHT.  ll«e.] 
CBABACTtBS. 
HiBOiD  HiKin*.  who  BtiM  Dutrimanir  w>(>i  hti  Isgsl  oplalos. 
Bu  Tiniiiii,  iiho  fsU  miiHl  Id  kki  opinion  ot  iutrliiHin;r' 
TuuiBT  WiuiiB,  wli«  ■ulriiDonlKl  felJcllr  li  mliHl  by  olban. 
OUTICPI  HAHHia*.  who,  BHOlinionUlljr  obvlkiiit,  mliH  hanoir  vllh  hll  llB- 

tawl'l  liga]  oplalaD. 
Majuait  Lloi p,  wdo  ■«  B  much  of  •  m(x  In  jBAlriiiioBj  thai  iha  ehuif«  htr 


*IU  MU  ipnijra  or  nM>  la  tt.      (hob  n»idw  won  o1d-(Hlil<ii»d  nit,  bald 
wic  hl^  bat. 

Sonic. — Parlor  al  Marmen'i.  £!ntrancri,  center  and  right. 
Wlndoie,  Ufl.  Mirror  on  uoU,  baek.  Table,  ckairt,  dc.  Gtr- 
trade  and  Marian  teattd,  converting.  Harold  itUenllg  writing 
at  labU,  back. 

Oebtbudh.  Yea,  Uarian,  that  ia  where  you  mistAke. 
Every  woman  is  not  happy  though  married. 

Mamian.    At  least,  you  are. 

Gbs.  {laugking.)  And  yoa  are  personaL  Let  m  change 
the  aabject 

_  iS-'rh^"'  Tlv  Iwlinir' pwiltaritx nr Mr! 

It  iiiarkllnjccllal.iCM,  quick  ariH'B  aiid  aan  adapta- 
--'-  gf  llMaa  aa4  uttarr  b*w  Plan  iKtmiad  l>  •■> 
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Mabian.    £ut  I  ask  for  informfttion. 

Oaa.  You  are  as  bad  as  Aunt  Sarab;  ibe  has  asked  for 
•0  much  infarmation  that  the  cook  threatens  to  leave,  aa  the 
chambermaid  has  already  done. 

Mabian.  Ah,  there  is  a  happy  womin  for  yom.  She  and 
jrouT  Uncle  Timothy  aet  an  example  to  anyone  thinking  ol 
matrimony.     I  don't  Buppoae  tbey  ever  quarrel. 

Gbb.  Uncle  Timothy  is  very  trying,  for  all  that.  In  the 
week  they  have  been  here  he  hoa  hardly  been  ia  the  house 
five  minutes  al  a  time. 

Marian.    But  this  information  your  aunt  is  eeekingT 

Geb.  It  ia  about  everytbini; ;  asku  the  cook  for  recipes, 
■nd  pats  tbe  answers  down  in  her  booh ;  asked  tbe  cham- 
bermud  how  many  beaux  she  hod,  and  put  the  answer 
down  in  her  book. 

Mabian.  Dear  old  tbingsl  and  how  lovable  they  are 
(ruHtjr).  You  are  sure  he  [ pointing loManruri)  doesnothearT 

Gnu.  When  you  are  married  you  will  leam  bow  much 
mterest  a  man  takes  in  what  bia  wife  Bays  {riting). 

Habiak.    Then  you  advise  me  not  to  have  Mr.  Truemau? 

Qbb.  I  advise  nothing.  I  only  tell  you  that  marriage  is 
a  lottery  Jn  which  most  of  the  pKses  are  blanks.  Come, 
111  show  you  my  new  bat,  it  has  just  arrived. 

Mabian.  How  lovely  I  Of.  coarse  you  have  roses  on  itT 
Everybody  is  wearing  roaee. 

Qkb.  Wait  till  you  see  it.  It  is  a  dream  {looking  at  Man- 
nerf)— or  a  nightmare.  [Exit,  rigid,  with  Uarian. 

MANKBB8  (jumpingup).  To  have  two  women  chattering 
when  I  am  in  tbe  midst  of  writing  a  li^al  opiDionl  And 
Gertrude  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  herself;  because  we  have 
not  spoken  for  a  week  she  advises  a  girl  not  to  marry.  It  Is 
Gertrude's  fanlt,  I  insist  that  a  married  woman  ought  to 
be  dignified  in  her  dress  and  above  the  frivolity  of  wearing 
a  rosebush  in  her  bat,  and  she  goes  and  orders  «  hat  with 
a  whole  garden  of  roses  in  it 

Enlrr  Trueman,  emttr. 

Trubha  n.    Well,  old  man,  got  tb  rough  with  your  oi»nion  T 

Mak.  My  opinion  is— oh,  yes,  yes.  That  is,  1  will  finish 
it  directly. 

Tbdb.  I  wouldn't  disturb  you,  but  I  do  want  to  ask  you 
about  a  matter  of  a  personal  nature.     Harold,  I've  asked 
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Miw  Ltayd  to  be  my  wife.  She's  to  give  me  her  answer  to- 
day.   Will  it  be  Yes,  or No7 

Hah.    Married  life  is  not  all  a  bed  of-— of-^roiei. 

Trub.  You're  the  last  man  to  Bay  that.  Why,  yoor 
happinees  has  become  a  tradition  with  your  friends. 

Han.  Bob,  suppoee  your  wife  insisted  upon  making  a 
Ituy  of  herself,  what  would  yon  do? 

Tbu«.    Wouldn't  let  ber. 

Hah.    Wouldn't  yon  t    Slie'd  do  it,  all  the  Mune. 

TauK.    No,  she  wouldn't. 

Man,    I  think  she  would. 

True.    I  think  I  ought  to  know  what  my  wife  would  da 

Han.  I  know  what  my  wife  does.  I  want  a  woman  to 
be  dignified,  to  live  up  to  her  huBt»nd  as  it  were.  There  ia 
a  m^esty  in  married  life  which — which — 

Tkri.    Hear !  Heai ! 

Hah.  Well,  I  told  Gertrude  not  to  get  roses  in  her  bak 
She  immediately  ordered  a  bat  filled  with  them.  What  do 
you  think  of  that  7 

Trub.  (laughing.)  So  that's  it!  Your  wife's  young,  why 
■bonldn't  she  dreee  like  a  young  woman  T 

Han.  I  insist  that  a  married  woman  should  be  dignified. 
Look  at  Gertrude's  Aunt  Sarah,  always  in  black  silk  or 
satin,  and  with  the  most  nnfrivolous  bonnela. 

TeuB.  You  wouldn't  have  your  wife  dress  like  a  woman 
of  sixty  would  you?  Gertrude,  to  whom  you  have  been 
married  but  six  months. 

Han.  You  needn't  try  to  shame  me.  I  don't  want  my 
wife  to  look  like  a  fiirtatious  young  giil,  I  require  solidity, 
dignity,  like  that  of  her  Aunt  Sarah. 

Ealer  Aunt  Sarah,  center.     She  teean  a  youtl^/ui  bat  filed  xnA 
jnniroMt. 

AoNT  Sarah.  Morning,  gentlemen.  You  haven't  seen 
Timothy,  have  yon.  He's  off  somewhere,  imitating  yon, 
{lading  urcUy  al  Harold,)  in  some  youthful  ezcees. 

Hah.    Aunt  Sarahl  That  hatl 

AuntS.  You  like  it?  I  ordered  it  when  Gertrude  ordered 
here.  Gentlemen,  get  onto  the  way  that  off  roee  wabblei 
over  my  left  eye  {ihating  her  head  to  let  flower*  in  tnotion), 

Uan.    Then  Gertrude  is  reeponeible  for  ttiat  hat  I 

lEtil,  tenter. 
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AomR.  {wiU  book  Old.)  I'll  pat  itdown:  Both  genUeman 
■ilmire  my  hat. 

Tkvk.    Do  yoD  think  Mr.  Wildair  will  like  it? 

AvmS.    Timothy?     He  ailmires  everything  I  admire. 

Tkhk.    That  ia  what  I  call  true  married  happineoB. 

AdmtS.  We  feared  we  had  grownalilLle  too  used  to 
eachother,BO  weiamietoBee  Harold  and  Gertrude,  reaolved 
to  copy  them  as  mach  as  possible  and  bo  keep  ap  the  illnoioa 
of  youth  a  little  while  longer. 

Trde.     How  ideal!    Then  you  advise  marriage? 

AcNT  8.  A  single  person  is  the  half  of  a  pair  of  admon, 
no  good  witho'Jt  the  other  half. 

Tbuk.  Here  is  a  true  woman.  Ill  go  and  hurry  Harian 
with  her  answer.  [^^i  eenUr. 

AtTRTS.     Anil  so  yoo  think  my  hat why,  he's  gone) 

{Taka  off  hat  and  puU  it  upon  a  chair.)  I  tnuHt  get  Timothy 
a  necktie  like  Mr.  Tmeman's.  I'll  make  a  note  of  it  [vrita^). 

Enter,  center,   Timothy  ;  kit  hat  it  tma^ud,  hit  eoatiaragt. 

Tihothy.    Sarah  I 

AuHT  S.  {tteing  him  falls  intochtiiron  hoi.)  Timothy  Wildsir 
you've  been  in  tiie  brokers'  sloiik  market  with  the  bulls  and 
the  bears.     What  ails  you? 

Tim.  (enulUii.)   I'm  not  aware  that  anything  ails  me, 

•AnNrS.    What  have  you  been  doing? 

Tim.  XothinR.  I  only  did  as  H.irold  does.  I  stepped  off 
K  trolley-car  while  it  was  in  motion.    There's  nothing  the 

Ai;nt  S.  Look  in  the  glaax.  (//■  gna  li>  glam.)  Vou're  en- 
tirely too  sprtgbtly,  SuppWM  I  should  go  and  smaah  my 
new  hats  in  that  way. 

Tm.  I  believe  my  hat  is  a  trifle  out  of  order,  and  my 
coat  has  receiveil  a  wrencli.  But  I'll  learn  yet.  I'll  just 
change  my  coat  {guing], 

ACST  3.  Timothy,  my  new  hat'scome  home.  Why  (riting] 
where  is  it?  fSea  it  on  chair.)  Oh ! 

Tim.  (poiniinff.)  Is  that  it?  Look  in  the  (jlaas.  Suppose  I 
should  sma><h  my  new  hats  in  that  way  (Uiughing). 

AustS.  It's  yoi:-  iault,  you  gave  me  a  fright  It's  alt 
your  fault.  {Rrii,  ivnftr. 

Tim.  That's  quite  a  youne  way  to  talk  to  an  old  hns' 
bam).  "  It's  all  your  fault."  I  haven't  hpard  tliat  since  our 
«arly  married  life. 
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EnUr,  Tight,  Qertrude  and  Marian. 

Marian.  And  yon  didn't  ftet  roses  after  all,  but  a  real  ol4 
woman's  baniiet,  aiinply  to  please  your  husband's  whim. 

Gbr.  (to  Marian,  amde.)  Hush  1  Here  is  Uiurle  Titnotby 
and  be  most  know  nothing.  [Aloud.)  Why,  what  ails  you, 
Uncle? 

Tim.  [latily.)  I  don't  know  that  anytliing  ails  me.  If  I 
choose  to  be  a  little  out  of  aorts  1  don't  know  why  yon 
abonld  think  that  anything  iu|9  me.  You're  as  bad  as  your 
Aunt  Sarah.  l£xit,  center. 

Gbb.  Well  I  Well  I  and  that  is  the  man  who  never  disa- 
grees  witli  his  wife. 

Marian,  His  coat  looks  aa  if  there  had  been  a  disagree- 
ment somewhere. 

Oia.    Do  you  mean  to  imply  that  Aunt  Sarah : 

Enler,  cmXfr,  Aunl  Sarah  vriA  her  battered  hat. 

AdntS.  Gertrude— Marian— look  at  this  wreck!  Thia 
is  the  work  of  Timothy  Wildsir.  [Erii,  r^H. 

Gek.    Uncle  Timothy  do  that! 

Marian.    And  hit  coal! 

Gbr,  No,  no,  there  Ib  some  dreadful  mistake.  1  will  go 
and  see  Aunt  Sarah. 

Mabiak.  Stopl  And  you  mean  to  say  your  husband  In- 
ustathat  yon  shall  wear  a  bonnet  like  that  one  you  have  just 
shown  me? 

Gbb,  {impremvely.)  Marian,  when  you  wish  to  avenge  your- 
self on  your  husband  just  follow  his  advice.         [Exil,  right. 

Mahias,  Any  husband  to  force  bis  wife  to  wear  a  bonnet 
like  that  one  in  her  room!  Poor,  dear  Gertrude!  and  Mr. 
Wildair'scoat!  and  Mrs.  Wildair's  bati  Can thUbemarried 
life; 

Enter,  center,  TVuonan. 

Tans.    Marian  I 

Marian.    Mr.  Trueman  I 

Tana.    Why— why— I  mean— I  mean 

Mariak,  Let  me  end  your  hesitation.  I  have  but  one 
aniiwer  to  give  you.  I  have  seen  considerable  of  the 
inside  of  married  life  within  this  last  hour.  My  answer 
to  yon  is,  NO,  [Exit,  center. 

Truk.     She  has  refused  me  (yxilting  up  and  down).    What 
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Is  the  meaning  of  this  ?    This  is  some  or  Tlarold  Mannera'i 
work ;  he  has  talked  to  ber  as  he  talked  to  me,  and  ah«  hu 
listened  to  him.    Refused  mel  mt/  hb! 
EtUer,  center,  Timothy. 

Tm.    Harold— Harold— oh,  is  it  yoa,  Mr.  Tniemanr 

Tuvs.  I  don't  wonder  you  did  not  rea^niM  me— I  do  not 
rect^nize  myself.  I  am  a  refused  man,  sir;  Marian  Lloyd 
has  refused  tne. 

Tim.  That's  all  rifcht.  Keep  single,  if  yon  knov  when 
you're  well  off.    I  am  a  married  man— look  at  nny  coat. 

lExit,  center. 

True.  He  as  much  as  blames.his  wife  for  bis  dilapldat«d 
conditiou.    What  can  he  mean  ? 

Enter,  Oertrvde,  right 

Ger.  Ott,  Mr.  Trueman,  I  cannot  find  my  aunt,  and  I  am 
looking;  for  Marian. 

Tkcb.  I  have  the  honor  to  infonn  yoa  that  she  has  just 
refused  to  be  my  wife.     Good  morningi  {^ExU.eetiter. 

Ger.  I  am  too  late  after  all.  I'm  sorry  I  talked  so 
strongly  to  Marian.  But  I  felt  strongly.  Do  I  tell  Harold 
what  u>  wear?  The  idea  of  his  wanting  me  to  wear  a  bon- 
net like  that]  Here  (at  table)  is  the  paper  he's  been  writing. 
(Pici*  it  up  and  ptmchei  it.  Then  hvge  and  kiuei  it  Enter, 
center,  Manneri,  Shi  Ihrowe  doiim  paper,  and  come*  front.)  I 
heft  your  pardon  ;  I  cams  here  In  search  of  Marian. 

Man.  Excuse  me,  Mrs.  Manners,  but  I  wish  to  say  posi- 
tively that  I  will  not  have  this  house  made  ridiculous  by 
that  hat  your  aunt  is  wearing  to-day.  I  suppose  it  is  the 
counterpart  of  one  you  ordered  last  week.  I  wish  yoa 
would  tell  her 

Ger.  I  will  give  my  aunt  no  orders ;  I  am  not  her  hus- 
band. Make  your  request  to  her  husband  who  has  Just 
crushed  her  hat  beyond  recc^nition.  [Ejnt,  center. 

Mak.  Crushed  it,  has  he!  Then  Ujide  Timothy  Is  a  man 
after  my  own  pattern.  {Enter,  center,  Timolhy,  ttiU  in  tomcoat 
and  hat.)  But— what  ails  yoa,  Uncle  Timothy? 

Tin.  Harold  Manners,  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  under- 
stood in  this  house  that  nothing  alls  me.  1  have  merely 
had  a  chat  with  my  wife — I  mean,  I  wish  to  see  yon  about 
sueing  for  damages  and  — but  here  comes  your  friend 
[tnoking  off).  I  will  see  you  another  time.  [J2ri(,  etnter 
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Ma!).  He  has  had  a  chat  with  hiB  wife,  and  that  co»t  la 
the  result,  sQd  he  emaBhed  her  bonnet  I  I  cannot  believe  it. 
And  Aunt  Sarah  is  t}ie  woman  I  wished  Gertrude  to  copy  I 

Tkus.  {entering.)  Mannera,  I  should  like  a  word  with  yon. 

Man.  I  am  in  no  condition  for  worda.  1  couldn't  throw 
ft  word  to  a  dog.    I— haven't  finished  my  opinion  (of  tcMt). 

True.  But  I  have  finished  my  opiuion— of  yoo.  Harian 
Lloyd  haa  refused  me,  and  all  on  your  accDDnt 

Mam.  (jumping  up.)  What  doyou  mean? 

Tkue.    Did  you  advise  her  not  to  marry,  aa  yon  did  m«T 

Hah.    I  have  not  said  a  word  to  her  on  the  subject. 

Tbur.  Then  forgive  mo.  No,  I'm  not  as  unphilooophic 
as  I  might  have  been  an  hoar  ago — I'm  not  grievii^c  too 
deeply.  For  I  am  forming  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  what  mar- 
Tied  life  really  is.   You  have  seen  Mr.  Wildair? 

Man.  He  has  been  here  askii^  for  advice  concerning 
damages  for  his  torn  coat.  Yon  came  id  and  disturbed  him. 

True.  I  euppoee,  then,  be  is  about  to  separate  from  his 
wife.  And  this  is  married  life— be  bos  a  wife  who  tears  hk 
clothing,  and  you  advise  yoor  wife  as  to  the  kind  of  hats 
she  shall  wear. 

Man.  But  my  wife  does  not  lake  my  advice.  Had  she 
done  so  none  of  this  would  have  occurred.  For  her  aunt 
has  a  hat  like  the  one  I  objected  to  and  her  husband  bas 
torn  it  from  her  bead,  as  was  bb  duty  to  do. 

Tbdk,  You  wonld  have  considered  it  your  duty  to  do 
likewise  bad  your  wife  worn  sucb  a  hat? 

Man.    Do  not  become  so  personal,  if  you  please. 

TavB.  I  must,  for  I  am  now  glad  that  Marian  has  refbsed 
me.  This  ends  my  de«re  of  becoming  a  married  man. 
Yon  have  cured  me. 

Man.  (Mofed.)  Would  yoD  mind  if  I  go  on  witb  my  ofun- 
ion  {lakiiig  t^p«n)7 

Tbdb.    And  this  is  married  life  I  What  have  I  escaped  I 

Man.  iUarowmg  down  pen  and  vxtlkittg  t^  and  doion.)  I  can- 
not collect  my  tbooghls.  Aunt  Sarab  and  Uucle  Timothy 
to  quarrel  I  Gertrude  Is  responsible  for  it  all.  Uncle  Timo- 
thy was  right  to  tear  that  hideous  construction  tiota  his 
wife's  head.  If  Gertrudeever  presumes  to  wears  hat  with 
sucb  ridiculous  trimming  on  it—I— I— I  don't  know  what  I 
should  do. 
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Adht  S.  {enuring,  exeiudly.)  Harold  Manners,  yoa  hsvt 
rained  mj  happiness.  If  Timolh;  had  not  attempted  to 
copy  some  of  your  foolish  habiU  noee  of  this  would  have 
happened.   Put  that  in  yonr  pipe  and  amokeiL  [Eril,  MUfar. 

Man.  Uncle  Timothy  copy  mel  Does  she  mean  toaaj 
that  I  tear  off  Gertrude's  bata?  Gertrude  never  coald  hare 
told  her  thaL  And  yet  nhat  do  I  know  what  an  angry 
woman  is  capable  of?    No,  no,  she  couldn't  have  said  it. 

Gbb.  {entering,  a»dx.)  I  can't  bear  to  be  separated  from  him. 
{Aloud.)  Biicuae  me,  I  do  not  wish  to  intrude  upon  year 
privacy.  I  thought  Auut  Sarah  was  here.  1  wish  to  repair 
ber  hat 

Hah,  The  hat  she  ordered  when  you  ordered  yours— the 
ikot  her  husband  sensibly  tore  from  her  head— the  hat  that 
caused  her  husband  to  ask  my  ad  vice  concerning  legal  dam- 
ages  becaueeof  the  treatment  he  had  received  at  her  hands? 

(jKa.  I  do  not  see  how  I  am  reepon^ble.  She  eeema  to 
blame  you. 

Man.  She  has  told  me  as  much.  She  infers  that  t  tear 
your  bats  from  your  head. 

Geb.  I  have  not  told  her  so.  She  is  at  liberty  to  infer 
what  sbe  pleases.  But  let  this  not  be  forgotten,—  that  she 
ia  tbe  lady  yon  wished  me  to  copy,  {very  aarcattwaUy)  so 
staid,  witb  80  much  dignity. 

Uah.    Pardon  mel    I  refuse  to  re-open  the  discussion. 
lExit,  emUr. 

Gbr.  That  was  a  Roland  for  his  Oliver — be  did  wish  me 
to  copy  Aunt  Sarah,  even  to  her  bonnets.  And  'ho  lilamee 
me  now.  I'll  show  Lira  (ai  table].  Here  is  his  dear  writing. 
Here  is  his  wise  le^l  opinion.  What  a  brain  he  lias,  dear 
old  feliow.  Let  meseeif  I  can  understand  anythinjitlcamed. 
{Eeadt.)  "  1  find  on  comparing  the  testimony  of  the  wit- 
nesses for  the  defense  that  every  woman  is  not  happy 
though  married,  and  that  you  are  as  bad  as  Aunt  Sarah,  and 
Uncle  Timothy  is  very  trying,  when  you  are  married  you 
will  learn  bow  much  interest  a  man  takes  in  wliat  his  wife 
says, come  I'll  show  you  my  new  hat."  Thisa  kfral  opinion. 
Tbe  dear  fellow  loves  me  and  has  copied  every  word  I  said 
when  I  talked  here  with  Marian  about  Mr.Trueman.  {Head 
on  tabk,  v/eeping.) 

Enter,  coder,  limothy,  m  new  coat  and  hoL 
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Tim.  Harold,  I'll  have  dsuiagefl  at  once,  I  tell  yon  IT! 
have  damagee.  I'll— oh,  is  that  you,  Gertrade?  Where 
is  Harold  7 

Gut.    1  don't  know  and  I  don't  care. 

Tim.    I  wish  to  tell  him  vhat  I  am  about  to  do. 

Gaa.  I  don't  care  what  yoa  wish  to  Ull  him.  Booh ! 
Booh  I  [-£^,  right,  tlamming  door. 

Tim.    Bhe  said  Booh  1  tome.    Twice  ahe  aaid  it.    I  did 


Jhter,  eaUer.  Aunt  Sarah  and  Marian. 

Adnt  S.    Where  is  he  ?  oh,  there  you  are,  Timothy. 

Marun.    Htb.  Wildair,  pray  be  calm. 

Adnt  S.  (excitedly.)  I  never  waa  calmer  in  my  lite  Uo 
Timothy,  yon  are  goii^  to  claim  damageB,  are  yon  7 

liABiAN.    Mrs.  Wildair 

Aum  8.  I  never  wm  calmer  in  all  my  life.  Timothy  Wil- 
dair, I  wieh  to  tell  you 

Tix.  Sarah,  I've  heard  enough.  Gertrude  has  just  been 
here  and  acting  oddly;  what  have  yoa  been  telling  her? 

Aditt  B.  What  have  you  been  telling  everyliody  in  this 
honse?  That  you  intend  to  have  damages. 

TiM.    What  has  she  told  you,  Mise  Lloyd  ? 

Habian.  I  believe  she  implied  that  yon  bad  torn  off  her 
bonnet,  or  something  of  that  sort. 

Amrr  8.  I  did  not,  I  never  imply  things,  I  come  stnUght 
out.  But  he  tells  everybcrdy  he  is  going  to  claim  damages 
of  me  for  tearing  hia  coat. 

Tin.    I  never  did.     I  came  here  to  aak  Harold 

AuHT  8.  How  to  go  about  getting  the  damages.  I  under- 
stand yon.    I  shall  see  a  lawver,  too.  lEx^,  Tight. 

Habian.    Ob,  Mr.  Wildair,  this  is  terrible. 

TiK.    It  is  worse — it  is  married  life.  [-^^  cenltr. 

Habian.    This  is  too  horrible  for  words. 

Tbcb.  (entering.)  Miss  Lloyd  I 

Habian.  I  hope  you  will  not  persist  in  asking  me  to  b« 
your  wife. 

Tbue.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  thank  you  for  refludng  me, 
t  have  seen  in  this  house  the  rattling  skeletons  of  married 
\£e,  and  I  am  satisfied  to  remun  ungle. 
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Hahian.  On  the  strength  of  which  eatisbction  yon  fti< 
•altaUdj. 

Tbub.    Am  I  not  corroborating  what  yon  said  to  me  T 

Haruh.  Mr.  Trueman,  you  are  ignorant  of  one  thing,— 
that  to  corroborate  what  a  woman  has  eaid  is  Bometimee 
not  the  greatest  compliment  you  can  pay  faer.    [£xif,  emUr. 

Tbui.    There's  dignity  for  yont    Why  couldn't  Manners 
Ket  his  wife  to  copy  her  if  he  wants  dignity  (goijig  to  tabk)  T 
Confbnnd  it,  she's  the  only  woman  I  ever  cared  for. 
Enter,  Aant  Sarah  with  the  baton. 

Apnt  8.  (dravnng  on  glmiet.)  I'll  show  him.  He'll  h«V0 
damages  will  he?  ril  show  him.  Beg  pardon,  yoang  man, 
but  I  am  a  trifle  excited. 

Tbci.  Dont  mind  me.  I'll  just  look  at  Harold's  legal 
opinion. 

AnKT  B.  Legal  opinion  I  A  man  cannot  have  a  legal  opin- 
ion—all his  opinions  are  illegal. 

TxDi.  {laxtgking.)  Here  is  the  funniest  thing,  Luten  to 
thisi 

Aunt  8.    I  am  beyond  listening  to  anything. 

TSDB.    Harold  has  lost  his  senses. 

AoMT  8.    He's  a  man, what  else  coald  you  expect?  (EnUr 
tenter,  Uanmn.)  Harold,  have  you  ^ven  Timothy  any  ad- 
vice as  to  damages?    I  want  your  advice  as  to  alimony. 
'    Mak.    Aunt  Sarah,  I  am  utterly  miserable,  and  for  good' 
nesB  sake,  take  off  that  hat.    It  reminds  me  of  Gertrude. 

Aunt  8.  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself.  Your 
wife  is  the  dearest  girl  in  the  world.  If  I  had  half  her 
sense  {handkerchief  to  her  eyei) 

Tbcs.  {laughing.)  Harold,  such  a  joke  on  you  I 

Mam.    I  Hm  in  no  mood  for  jokes  {going  (o  vAndoa,  I^). 

Tbuk.     Neither  am  I,  but  {laughing) 

Marian  {entering).  Oh,  Mrs.  Wildair,  every  little  quarrel 
abonld  not  carry  these  awful  results. 

Aunt  8.    I  tell  you 

HlBIAN.    No,  DO  {going  apart  wUh  Aimt  Sarah,  right). 

Tbur.  There's  wisdom  for  youl  That  girl  is  a  paragon  of 
all  that's  sensible. 

Man.  {at  viindou).)  Something  is  the  matt«r  {rttmtinff  iff, 
mtler). 

Tbui  (gmnff  to  vrndmi.)  Great  Cceear  [rvtmvig  tff,  ttrtm\ 
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Hariah.    What  can  it  be? 

Aunt  S.  Kothing.  I  know  men— I'm  ■  marring  womui. 
Tbejr  only    wanted  to  get  out  of  low-spirited  companj. 

Ho,  Harian,  I  shall  never  forgire  Timothy  and well,  I 

might  as  well  see  if  anything  it  the  matter  in  the  street. 
Harian.    But,  Mre.  Wildair,  your  hosband  loves  yon. 
AOHT  B.     I   will   never  forgive  him  (joojbnf  oat  u6mIm»). 
Ohi  {lertammg)  It's  Timothy!  ( A'ntt  tnCo cAotr.) 
Makian  {tiding).  Geftrodel  Gertmde! 

JShttr,  Oerirude,  right,  tn  her  hand  a  wry  plain  bomut 
OiB.    What  is  Itf    What  ia  it?    (Runt  Ic  window.)  Ob,  tt 
iaHaroldl  he  is  injured  I  {RaTu  center, uihenenltr,efnter,Ma»' 
nen  and  Trueman,  $upportiag  lHmothy,iBluiitlomtmdbatUred 
and  vithout  a  hat.) 
OiB.    Harold,  Harold,  where  are  yon  hurt^ 
Aunt  S.    Timothy,  are  you  dead  7    Answer  me  at  once. 
TiK.    Sarah,  I  have  had  damages.  I  mesnt  t«  claim  them 
from  the  railroad  for  letting  me  jump  without  stopping  the 
car,  bat  you  and  I  got  into  a  quarrel  and  I  lost  my  head 
and  went  down  and  attacked  the  first  car-conductor  that 
oame  along.    Behold  the  damages  { going  froniy. 

Anirr  S.  [gmng  to  Mm.)  It  was  my  lault,  I  should  not  bars 
angered  yon. 

Uar.    It  is  my  fault;  I  inferred  that  the  damages  wera 
for  the  torn  coat — the  other  torn  coat. 
Tm.    They  were.     1  got  that  coat  jomping  off  a  car. 
Adht  S.    He  got  it  imitating  you  in  Jumping  off  the  car 
while  it  was  in  motion.    He  came  here  in  a  pickle,  and  I 
was  BO  agitated  I  sat  down  on  my  new  hat. 
Tbdk.    Than  you  did  not  tear  his  coat? 
Anirr  S.     17    What  do  you  mean  7 

Hasiah.    And  he  did  not  tear  your  hat  from  your  head? 
TiH.  {indignajiUy.)  1  tear  off  her  hat7     Why  ahe  got  it  to 
please  me. 

Adnt  R  We're  trying  to  get  np  the  illusion  of  youth. 
It's  a  copy  of  the  hat  ordered  by  Gertrude. 

Out.  But  my  order  was  coantermanded.  I  got  this  one 
{holding  up  Ixmnet)  afterward  to  please  my  husband.  Harold, 
I've  been  a  dunce,  your  l^al  opinion  there  has  proved  it. 

Mak.    Uadaro 

QiB.  (of  table,  Ttadmg.)   "  1  find  on  comparing  the  teitl* 
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monf  of  tbe  witnewes  for  the  defense  that  every  woman  !■ 
not  happy  tboogh  married,  and  that  70a  are  as  bad  as 
Aunt  Sarah,  aad  Uncle  Timothy  is  very  trying,  aad  when 
ytu  are  mairied  yon  will  learn  how  much  interest  a  man 
takea  in  what  his  wife  asys,  come  I'll  etiow  yoa  my  new  hat." 

Ha>.    I  wrote  that?  Kever. 

On.  Too  nncoiucioiisly  wrote  down  what  I  aud  to 
Marian  in  this  room  when  I  advised  her  not  to  marry.  Too 
Jove  me  still. 

Hah.  I — I  wasn't  minding  my  bnrinea  when  I  wrote 
Uiat,  1  waa  minding  your  hat. 

Gall.  I  never  got  the  hat.  I  got  this  bonneL  (Am  «■• 
bonnet  at  glatt  and  lumt  around). 

Hah.    Take  that  thing  oB. 

Ger.    Yoa  told  me  to  get  a  bonnet  with  dignity  in  iL 

Mah.    Tak^t  off  Igoinif  to  her,  <md  taking  it  off), 

Avtn  8.  {taking  off  hat  and  holding  it  to  Manner*.)  This  is 
more  suitable  for  her,  hen  for  me.  For  d^ity  comes  with 
age,  never  from  a  husband's  advice.  (ifantMr*  pott  the  hat 
on  hii  wife.  Aunt  Sarah  putt  on  the  bormet.) 

Man.    I  have  been  a  fooL 

Tim.    No,  I  have  been— ia  copying  yonr  foolishness. 

AuHT  8.  {joining  Marian'*  and  TnienuaCi  hand*.)  Yon  copy 
tbe  dictates  of  your  hearts  and  keep  b-om  tieing  foola. 
{Front,  c€nt^.)  The  truth  is  there  is  no  fool  like  an  old  fool, 
when  you  reach  my  age  yon  will  know  all  about  it.  I  was 
a  fool  to  think  that  a  girlish  hat  would  help  me  to  keep  up 
tbe  illuMon  of  youth.  Youth  ia  in  the  heart,  not  on  the 
head — the  hi'art  is  never  old  so  long  as  it  holds  love.  Aud 
you,  laiiies  {to  audience),  take  the  advice  of  an  old  woman ; 
when  your  husband  insists  upon  your  doing  a  thing  you 
know  to  b«  ridiculous  always  obey  him.  The  reaulis  of  that 
ottedience  will  teach  him  that  geese  are  not  confined  to  the 
female  sex,  and  that  in  this  world  it  is  as  much  as  any  man 
can  do  to  mind  his  own  bueineas. 

Bight,  Marian  and  Tnieman.    Lrft,  Manner*  and  Qertrvde. 
Center,  limothy  and  Awd  Sarah. 
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THK  IRISH  WIDOW  TO  HIiBSOS.-  Ellbh  FoERBBTBa 
Remember,  DeaniH,  all  I  bade  you  Kay  ; 

Tell  him  we're  well  and  hanpy,  tli^iik  the  Lord; 
But  of  our  troiiblea,  since  he  went  away, 

You'll  mind,  avick,  and  never  say  a  word. 
Of  cares  and  troubles,  sure,  we've  all  our  shai»— 
The  finest  summer  isn't  always  fair. 
Tell  him  the  spotted  iieifei  calved  in  May — 

She  died,  poor  thing,  but  that  you  needn't  mind, 
Nor  how  the  constant  rain  destroyed  the  bay ; 

Bat  tell  him  God  to  us  was  ever  kind. 
And  when  the  fever  spread  the  country  o'er, 
Hie  mercy  kept  the  sicknesB  from  our  door. 
Be  sure  j'ou  tell  him  how  the  neighbors  came 

And  cut  the  corn  and  stored  it  in  the  b^ro. 
"Twould  be  as  well  to  mention  Ihem  by  name, — 

Fat  Murphy,  Ned  McCabe  and  Sammy  Carn, 
And  biK  Tim  Daley,  from  beliind  the  hill ; 
And  say,  agra,  oh !  siiy  I  miss  him  still. 
They  came  with  ready  bands  our  toil  to  share; 

Twas  then  I  miaaed  him  most,  my  own  ritcht  hand. 
I  felt,  although  kind  hearts  were  round  me  there. 

The  kindest  heart  beat  in  a  foreign  land. 
Strong  hand'  Brave  bearti  One  severed  far  from  me 
By  many  a  weary  leaf^e  of  shore  and  sea. 
And  tell  him  she  was  with  as— hell  know  wfaol 

Mavournecn,  haan't  she  the  winsome  eyes? 
The  darkest,  deepest,  brightest,  bonniest  blue 

I  ever  saw  except  in  summer  skies! 
And  Hucb  black  hair  I  It  is  the  blackest  bair 
That  ever  rippled  over  neck  so  fair. 
Tell  him  old  Pinchor  fretted  many  a  day 

And  moped,  poor  dog!   Twas  well  be  didn't  die. 
Crouched  by  thv  roadsi<le,  how  he  watched  the  way 

And  sniffed  the  travelers  as  Ihey  pansed  him  by. 
Bail,  rain  or  eunsbine,  sure  'twas  all  the  same — 
He  listened  for  the  foot  that  never  came. 
Tell  him  the  house  is  lonesome  like  and  cold ; 

The  fire  itself  seems  rubbed  of  half  its  light; 
But  may  be 'tis  my  eyes  are  growingold, 

And  things  look  dim  before  my  foiling  sigfaL 
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For  bU  that  tell  him  'twas  myself  that  Bpnn 

The  Bhirts  yon  brlnR  and  stitched  them  every  one. 

Give  him  my  bleaeing,  morning,  noon  and  night; 

Tell  him  my  prayers  are  offered  for  hie  good. 
That  he  may  keep  hie  Maker  still  in  sight, 

And  firmly  stand,  as  his  brave  father  Btood, 
Trae  to  his  name,  his  conntry,  and  his  God; 
Faithftil  at  home,  and  steadfast  still  abroad. 


UID  THE  BBEAKERa— Ebnbot  Atb-Wiluams. 
"  A  ship, "  they  cry,  "on  the  Millhead  Bock  I 
She's  struck— she's  breaking— we  heard  the  shodcl" 
This  was  the  cry  of  a  surning  crowd. 
Who  strained  their  eyes  and  cried  aloud, 
Till  down  to  the  beach  a  yonng  man  came. 
He  saw  the  ship,  and  his  heart  aflame 
At  the  Bight  was  set— she  bad  stuck  there  faal^ 
And  signals  shot  from  her  shattered  mast. 
Jnst  in  bail  of  where  they  stood 
Was  the  fated  ship,  and  amid  the  flood 
That  rolled  and  tossed  on  the  sandy  shore 
Game  bite  of  wreckage,  and  through  the  roar 
Came,  hoarsely  calling,  the  voice  of  man. 
The  young  man  gave  the  bay  a  scan : 
"Give  me  a  rope  I "  did  he  loudly  cry, 
"  I'll  rescue  some  of  them  there  or  die  1 
It's  useless  arguing  now,"  be  said, 
As  he  flung  the  noose  o'er  his  arms  and  head, 
"  White  we  are  arguing,  they  may  die ; 
Keep  tight  to  the  land  end  I  Now,  good-byel 
Those  wei-e  the  only  words  he  said. 
The  marmnring  crowd  said, "  Good  as  dead. " 
But  into  the  breakera  he  strode  that  night. 
The  breakers  tossing  with  angry  might. 
"See  where  he  goes:  tbere,  under  the  wav»~ 
He  is  up  4^in  I  Pray  God  to  save 
The  life  of  a  lad  so  nobly  brave. 
Heavens  1  He  sinks  'neath  another  wave  1 
He  rises  I  He  rises  I  It  calms  our  fear.  " 
A  stroke  now  brings  him  the  wreck  more  near. 
"God  save  you,  Willie,  you  brave,  brave  boy! 
He's  saved  I  He's  saved  1 "  cry  the  crowd  with  ioj. 
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"  He's  reached  the  side  of  the  battered  wreck. 

And  bearB  the  rop«t  to  the  crowded  decK." 

They  aee  bow  quickly  he  ties  It  fast 

To  the  shattered  wreck  of  the  mizzen-mast; 

And  all  the  women  and  youngest  bom 

Across  the  rope  to  the  shore  are  drawn; 

And  last  of  all  comes  WilUe  back. 

He's  in  the  middle  ;  the  rope  goea  slack. 

And  then,  as  the  veSHel  &lls  apart, 

It  Btmins  and  sunders,  and  that  brave  heart 

Is  launched  ^ajn  in  the  seething  wave. 

"  I  am  the  man  his  life  to  save  1 " — 

Thus  spoke  the  captain  he'd  sent  ashore 

Before  he'd  come ;  and  then  once  more 

Into  the  jawB  of  death  went  he 

To  brii^  oni-  Willie  from  out  the  sea. 

Look  bow  they  tumie,  those  two  brave  meni 

"l^ey're  meeting — I  see  them — when,  oh,  when 

Will  those  two  hands  meet  7  Oh,  God  on  highl 

You  never  can  let  these  two  men  die  1 

Yes ;  see  them  there— they  have  met  I  There's  hop«i 

Come,  brothers,  form  them  a  livin):  rope. 

Hand-to-hand.   Here,  come  with  me — 

We'll  save  them  yet  fk>iii  the  surging  sea  I 

'Give' just  a  little— a  foot,  boys — more. 

I've  got  them  !  Now  for  the  ehore,  the  shore  I" 

They're  ashore,  thank  Qod  I  and  a  cheer  goes  round 

That  ever  amongst  thoee  rocks  will  sound,— 

Bound  in  praise  of  men  like  these, 

Who  risk  their  lives  in  the  Barging  seas. 


AS  IN  A  L00KING.GLAS8.-OKACE  Dimkempibl. 

Just  now  there  pass  before  me,  as  in  a  IookiDg-glaa», 
glimpM«  of  m&aj  a  happy — ay,  many  a  sorrowful 
scene.  Come,  look  with  me  upon  some  of  these  pleas- 
ing reflectionfi. 

Ah,  here  she  is.  Little  Su«e  O'Ryan,  a-swinging  her 
pail,  and  a-singing  "The  Shamrock"  with  all  her  gay 
young  heart.  Down  goes  the  pail,  as  she  cries  "  Patay  I 
Patsy  I  have  ye'e  coom  at  lasht  t " 
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But  who  is  this  that  comes  upon  ub  next  f  La  petiU 
Celeste,  the  charming  -French  coquette,  tu  she  tripi 
along  the  Bue  Mnhille  iu  her  dainty  high-heeled  shoes. 
"I  drop  ze  kerchief!  Will  not  ze  gallant  beau  reach  it 
for  meT    Oui  1  Ouil  ze  charming  boy  will  do  it" 

In  marked  contrast  to  the  laughing  Celeste  there 
Appears  the  imt^  of  a  young  and  accomplished  English 
girl,  about  to  be  wrongly  beheaded.  Calm  and  stidely 
^e  approaches,  but  before  placing  her  bead  on  the 
block,  she  turns  to  a  statue  of  Freedom  near  by,  ex- 
claiming, "  Oh,  Liberty,  how  many  crimes  are  committed 
in  thy  name  V 

Following  this  gloomy  scene,  whom  do  I  see  but  a 
Scotch  lassie,  "coinin'  thro'  the  rye." 


There  is  eweet-br«d  Qretchen  comforting  her  littls 
sister,  though  there  are  tears  in  her  own  eyes.  "  The 
feder  has  gone  for  avay  over  the  seas,  mine  teedle  Lo- 
weeza.  Und  if  you  vas  a  goot  girl,  some  day  ve  see  him 
oop  in  yonder  sky,  uud  de  angels  singin'  all  arounL" 

Quickly  the  ever-changing  scenes  transport  me  to 
sunny  Italy.  Bettina  is  there,  in  all  the  delights  of 
adorning  her^lf  for  the  village  ball.  "0\i,da  dremal 
Si  granda  I  ti  granda  I  And  yes,  I  willa  put  on  da 
brooch.  Lorenzo  lika  dat.  Oh,  dasboesal  Sol  Sol 
I  willa  dunce  with  Lorenzo." 

Cleota  Linda  Mary  Jane  Susan  Rosalind  White  now 
rises  up  before  me,  in  all  the  glory  of  her  black  tresses 
and  I  hear  her  exclaim,  "  Heah,  you  Gavge  Waehinton 
Thomas  Jefisou  Persimmons  Henry  Clay,  come  right 
away  from  dat  poah  white  trash,  d'ye  hear  T  Doan  you 
know  dey'll  lick  all  de  losses  offyoah  bread  T" 

But  I  love  this  next  scene  beet.  N^ot,  as  in  a  looking- 
glass,  but  as  engraved  on  my  heart,  do  I  think  of  it. 

Look!  There  are  tliousnnds  of  young  mea  and 
women,  witli  ambition  imprinted  on  each  countenance, 
all  wearing  our  nation's  colore.    For,  &r,  above  then 
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•Jre  four  golden  stare  glittering  and  sparkliug  in  the 
aunlight,  four  enticing  atara,  Honor,  Glory,  Fame  and 
Richea.  Each  of  the  striving  mortale  below  carries  a 
ladder  long  enough  to  reach  the  coveted  treiigures,  but 
there  ia  nothing  in  view  upon  which  to  rest  it.  Discour- 
aged, and  exhausted  from  supporting  these  ladders,  they 
are  about  to  let  them  drop,  when  there  looms  up  above 
them  an  animated  statue  of  the  Republic, — our  nation 
personified.  Instantly  every  ladder  rests  upon  her 
form,  full  strong  enough,  full  grand  enough  to  bear  the 
weight  of  all.  And  as  her  benign  face  smiles  down  on 
the  multitudes,  that,  by  her  powerful  aid,  are  now 
reaching  their  destinations,  she  says  to  them,  what  I 
would  say  to  you,  "  Thank  God  you  are  Americans,  for 
America  is  but  another  name  for  opportunity." 


MORE  IN  THE  MAN  THAN  IN  THE  LAND. 

Till foUowIn^,  from  thi  Ukcoii,  Ovor^lk, TUipr^Ji,  CDOtaLnBA  BOn]  whai 

I  knowed  a  man,  which  he  lived  in  Jones, 
Which  Jones  is  a  county  of  red  hills  and  stones; 
And  be  lived  pretty  much  bj'  gettin'  of  loans; 
And  bis  males  were  nothin'  but  skin  and  bones; 
And  hia  bo|i|;8  were  flat  aa  bis  corn-bread  pones; 
And  he  bad  'bout  a  thousand  acres  o'  land. 

Thia  man— which  his  name  it  was  also  Jones— 
.  He  swore  that  he'd  leave  them  old  red  bills  and  stone 
For  he  couldn't  make  nothin'  butyellerish  cotton. 
And  little  o'  that;  and  his  fences  w^re  ratten ; 
And  what  little  corn  he  had,  bit  was  bouj^hten ; 
And  he  couldn't  git  a  livin'  from  the  land. 

And  the  longer  be  swore  the  madder  begot; 
And  be  riz,  and  he  walked  to  the  stable  lot ; 
And  he  hollered  to  Tom  to  come  down  and  bitch. 
For  to  emigrate  somewhar  wbar  land  was  rich ; 
And  to  quit  raisin'  cock-burs,  thistles,  and  ucfa, 
And  a-wastin'  their  time  on  barren  land. 
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So  him  and  Tom  tbey  hitched  up  the  tnalei, 
Perteetin'  that  folka  were  mighty  big  foola 
That  'nd  stay  in  Oeorgy  ther  lifetime  out. 
Jest  Bcratchin'  a  livin',  when  all  of  'em  monght 
Git  places  in  Texas  whar  cotton  would  aprout 
By  the  time  you  could  plant  it  in  the  land. 

And  he  driv  by  a  honae  whar  a  man  named  Browa 
Was  a-livin',  not  far  from  the  edge  o'  the  town, 
And  he  bantered  Brown  for  to  buy  hia  place. 
And  aoid,  that,  eeein'  that  money  was  ekace. 
And  bein*  as  sherlflb  were  hard  to  taoo, 
Two  dollan  an  acre  would  git  the  land. 
They  closed  at  a  dollar  and  flity  cents; 
And  Jones  he  booght  bim  a  wagon  and  tenta. 
And  loaded  his  corn  and  hia  women  and  tmck. 
And  moved  to  Texas,  which  it  tuck 
Hie  entire  pile,  with  the  beat  of  luck. 
To  git  thar  and  git  him  a  little  land. 

Bnt  Brown  moved  out  on  the  old  Jones  brm; 
And  he  rolled  ap  his  breeches,  and  bared  his  arm; 
And  be  worked  from  dawn  till  the  lan  went  down. 
And  he  picked  all  the  rocks  from  ofl'u  the  gronn. 
And  he  rooted  it  np,  and  ploughed  it  down. 
And  sowed  hie  corn  and  wheat  in  the  land. 

Five  years  glide  by  ;  and  Bl-own  one  day 
(Which  he'd  got  ao  &t  that  he  wouldn't  weigh] 
Was  a-settin'  down,  sorter  lazily. 
To  the  bulliest  dinner  you  ever  see. 
When  one  o'  the  children  jumped  on  his  knee. 
An'  says, "  Van's  Jones,  which  you  bought  his  land." 
And  thar  was  Jonee,  atandin'  out  at  the  fence ; 
And  be  hadn't  no  wagon  nor  mnlea  nor  tents; 
For  he  had  left  Tesaa  afoot,  and  come 
To  Georgy  to  see  if  he  couldn't  git  aome 
Employment;  and  he  was  looking  as  hum- 
Ble  ae  ef  he  bad  never  owned  any  land. 

But  Brown  he  axed  him  in  ;  and  he  sot 

Him  down  to  bis  victuals  amok'n'hot; 

And,  when  he  had  filled  himaelf  and  the  floor, 

Brown  looked  at  him  sharp,  and  riz  and  swore 

That, "  whether  men's  land  was  rich  or  poor, 

Thar  was  more  in  the  man  than  thar  was  in  the  land. 
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A  SEEMON  IN  FLOWERS.— Adoib  F.  Davis. 
Just  beyond  tbLti  field  of  clover,  in  s  paetnre  roogh  and 

Where  the  golden-rod  and  thistleaand  the  trailing  wood* 
bine  KTow, 
There,  one  day,  I  heard  thie  sermon,  most  patheticallr 
simple. 
Yet  so  Traugbt  with  truth  and  wisdom  that  it  set  my 
heart  aglow: 
"I  am  just  a  little  flower,— just  the  plainest,  wildest  flower, 
Growing  here  upon  a  rock,  with  very  little  soil  or  shade; 
I  am  stunted,  pale  and  crooked, — quite  unlike  my  brothers 

With  their  tall,  green  stalks  and  yellow  plumes  that  never 
droop  nor  fiide. 
"But  I  care  not;  Re  who  planted  knew  just  how  much  soil 
and  sansbine. 
How  much  rain  and  wind  were  needtbl  to  unfold  the  flow 
er  he  planted. 
Bo  he  gave  them,  and  I  grew,  to  tell  my  story  with  its  lesson; 
What  am  I,  that  I  should  murmur  at  his  wise  and  just 
command  7 
'Quite  enough  for  me  to  know  that  I  am  just  as  He  do- 

So  I  never  lose  my  joy  in  sighs  for  what  I  might  hav« 

Qod  looks  cfown  in  love  and  mercy— I  look  up  in  perfect 

trusting, 

And  I  love  the  earth  and  air,  the  pain  as  well  aa  Joj 

therein. " 

Man  may  ung  a  song  most  sweetly,  which  his  inmost  soul 

He  may  preach  a  sermon  boldly,  which  his  heart  has 

All  have  sinned— and  this  sad  knowledge  makes  tu  loth  to 
look  for  guidance 
Tooorselvea  or  to  our  brothers — and  we  cannot  walk  alone. 

But  a  bird  can  trillamesBage,  or  a  thunder-burst  proclaim  it, 
Far  beyond  tbe  faintest  shade  of  douht,  with   meaning, 
full  and  broad ; 
And  the  modest  little  wild  flowers,  though  we  crush  them 
with  our  footsteps. 
Bruised  and  dying,  preach  their  sermon,  and  we  know  it 
•omee  from  Qod, 
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WATER. —Elwa  Cook. 
Wine,  wine,  tby  power  and  pniae 
HftTe  ever  beeo  echiwd  in  minBtrel  Ikya; 
Bnt  waler,  I  deem,  hath  a  mightier  claim 
To  fill  up  a  niche  in  the  temple  of  Fame. 
Te  who  are  bred  in  Anacreon's  school 
M»7  sneer  at  my  strain,  as  the  song  of  »  fool ; 
Te  are  wise,  no  doubt,  but  have  jet  to  leant 
How  the  tongue  can  cleave,  and  Oie  veins  can  bum. 

flbonld  jou  ever  be  one  of  a  fiUnting  band. 

With  your  brow  to  the  sun  and  your  feet  to  the  sand 

I  would  wager  the  thing  I'm  moat  loth  to  spare, 

That  your  Bacchanal  cbonis  would  never  ring  tbere. 

Traverse  the  desert,  and  then  ye  can  tell 

What  treasures  exist  in  the  cold,  deep  well ; 

Sink  in  despair  on  the  red,  parchod  earth. 

And  tl»n  yon  may  reckon  what  water  is  worth. 

Famine  is  laying  her  hand  of  bone 

On  the  ship  becalmed  in  a  torrid  sone ; 

The  gnawing  of  Hnnger's  worm  is  past, 

But  fiery  Thirst  lives  on  to  the  ImL 

The  Btoatest  one  of  the  gallant  crew 

Hath  a  cheek  and  lips  of  ghastly  hoe ; 

The  hot  blood  slanda  in  each  glsssy  eye; 

And,  "  Wat«r,  0  God  ! "  is  the  only  cry. 

There's  drought  in  the  land,  and  the  herbage  is  dea^ 
No  ripple  is  beard  in  the  streamlet's  bed : 
The  herd's  low  bleat,  and  the  sick  man's  pant. 
Are  mournfully  telling  the  boon  we  want 
Let  Heaven  this  one  rich  gift  withhold. 
How  soon  we  find  It  is  better  than  gold ; 
And  water,  I  say,  bath  a  right  to  clum 
The  minstrel's  song,  and  a  tithe  of  Fam«L 


"FLAT"  CONTRADICTION.— a  JBiiNia  Smttb. 

Ton  say  yer  aflher  wantin',  ma'am, 

A  jan'lor  for  yer  flat; 
The  howly  sainta  presarve  ns  olll 

J  couldn't  think  av  that. 
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The  very  dures  is  lianted,  ma'un. 

And  all  the  dxiit  s  too. 
Tostip  ^in  ferninat  'em  now 

Ispbal  I  wouldn't  du. 

And  why  they  carl  em  flatH,  good  ma'am, 

I  ralely  cau't  make  uut ; 
For  tarla  I'm  sure  a  betiher  name, 

Widout  a  mite  av  doubt 

I  went  down  to  the  flats  last  wake 

Some  wurnik  look  in'  for, 
I  pushed  the  little  button  bell 

Ab  I'd  Been  Patsy  More. 

It  acramed  roight  out  into  me  fiu» 

And  axed  me  to  come  in. 
I  scarce  think  that  III  iver  have 

A  spick  av  sinse  agin. 

And  tbere  that  blisaed  minute,  ma'an^ 

The  dure  flew  open  wide. 
And  not  a  livin'  sowl'waa  near — 

I  thought  I  wad  have  died. 

I  hurried  to  the  nixt  dure,  ma'am, 

A  not  belavin'  that 
Waa  likely  to  be  hanted  too, 

Though  nixt  the  hanted  flat 

And  now  wad  you  belave  it,  ma'am, 
The  spooks  was  in  there  too? 

The  dnre  come  open  with  a  bang 
And  not  a  wan  in  view. 

I  tried  tbim  flats  down  to  the  last 

And  found  'em  banted  sure; 
The  ghosta  kipt  scrachin'  through  tb«  M 

And  open  flew  the  dure. 

Fhat'sthat  you  are  a-sayin'ma'amT 

ThepapU  vp  the  fCai'ra 
£m  make  the  duree  come  open  noief 

Jf*  done  motl  onywhere»  f 

Bare  though  T  moight  be  ignorint 
And  not  know  much  of  iKtoka, 

Ton  cannot  fool  me  mother'a  choUd; 
I'm  shmarler  thin  I  looks. 
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And  whin  yer*ll  box  me  Mikey'a  «um. 
What's  lo&Bn'  down  the  Btrate, 

And  give  him  a  rare  batin'  now 
And  niver  lave  yer  Bate, 

Thin  I'll  bclave  phat  you  have  said 
About  the  belts  and  dure, 

And  how  the  folks  kin  manage  thim 
Up  on  the  toppeet  flure. 


THE  WHEEL  AND  I. 

My  first  leeaon  on  the  wheel  was  very  tame.  I  went 
to  an  academy,  where  a  gentle  young  man  toid  me  many 
solid  facts  and  trotted  softly  by  my  side  about  the  arena, 
while  I  slid  about  in  the  saddle  and  the  bicycle  wabbled 
to  and  fro.  I  didn't  fall  down,  because  the  young  man 
wouldn't  let  me.  He  knew  a  great  deal  about  bicycling 
and  how  to  do  it,  and  he  poured  forth  a  con staat  stream 
of  information  which  almost  lulled  me  to  sleep.  In  tact, 
the  monotonous  tones  of  his  voice  and  the  continuous 
circular  going  induced  a  species  of  coma  in  which  t'oe  fly- 
ing figures  of  another  young  man  and  a  young  womao 
psflsin;^  in  swift  circles  took  on  such  a  resemblance  to 
that  hapless  pair,  Prancesca  da  Rimini  and  her  lover, 
that  I  asked  my  guide  in  startled  amasement : 

"  Did  Paola  chew  gum  ?  " 

In  his  turn  my  instructor  was  dazed  and  I  slipped 
from  the  wheel,  meekly  paid  my  fee  and  walked  out 
I  had  learned  to  mount  from  the  left  side  of  the  wheel, 
to  turn  the  handlebar  in  the  direction  I  tipped,  but  so 
firmly  had  that  faithful  youth  held  me  up  that  I  had 
never  tipped,  and  that  I  must  pedal  faithfull/  in  the 
hope  of  "  getting  there." 

That  evening  I  was  among  a  company  of  bicyclers 
and  covered  with  shame  and  confusion.  Every  man 
and  woman  had  not  only  kissed  the  dust,  in  token  of  de- 
votioD  to  the  wheel,  but  had  bitten  the  stones.    Thoss 
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who  had  learned  in  the  academy  had  ridden  full  tilt  in* 
to  stacks  uf  chairs  and  had  brought  them  down,  to  the 
consternation  of  the  uniwikera,  and  been  extricated  by 
dinl  of  great  effort,  or  had  bo  shaped  their  couiee 
as  to  overthrow  at  least  two  or  thn;e  of  their  fel- 
low-studenta  and  then  gayly  ambled  into  a  knot  of 
Bpectatore.  I  had  no  such  tales  to  relate,  not  a  single  con- 
tusion upon  my  perwm.  Very  properly  I  was  sufiered 
to  Sock  by  myself  while  the  heroes  uf  the  hour  spoke 
feelingly  of  thirty,  fifty,  ay !  even  eighty  black  and  blue 
8[H>ts.     I  didn't  believe  them — I  hen. 

Then  I  hired  a  wheel  and  a  boy  to  put  me  back  when 
I  fell  00*,  but  on  no  account  was  he  to  do  more.  The 
boy  and  wheel  met  me  in  a  retired  spot.  He  was  a  boy 
of  good  muecular  development  and  he  held  the  machine 
firmly  when  I  climbed  into  the  saddle. 

"Wouldn't  like  me  to  steady  it  a  bit?"  he  asked 
kindly. 

"  Thanks,  no,"  I  returned,  and  with  one  revolution  of 
the  pedals  I  was  off. 

That  expression  may  be  interpreted  as  the  reader 
chooees.  The  boy,  however,  was  equal  to  the  situation 
and  did  not  feel  hurt  by  my  refusal.  In  fact,  I  think  f 
was  more  hurt  than  he  at  the  way  things  turned  out. 
Any  way,  in  a  few  minutes  I  said  to  him  :  "  You  may 
hold  the  wheel  steadily  until  I  get  started,  please." 

He  did  his  part  beautifully,  and  I  felt  the  bliss  of  fly- 
ing for  a  moment  or  two,  then  a  tree  at  quite  a  distanoe 
started  to  meet  me  half  way.  It  met  me.  I  abandoned  all 
connection  with  the  bicycle  to  embrace  the  opportunity. 
I  didn't  miss  it,  hut  met  it  full  in  the  face^in  my  face. 
I  answered  the  boy  feebly  that  it  didul  hurt  so  much 
now,  and  he  said  cheerily  that  the  wheel  was  all  right. 
When  I  opened  my  eyes  the  tree  seemed  quite  a  distance 
off.  It  was  an  elm.  I  never  liked  eliiia,  any  way  ;  they 
are  so  regular  in  formation — but  tliat  was  an  irregular 
proceeding.  The  buy  seemed  inclined  to  manage  affairt 
aAer  this  and  suggested  that  be  would  ride  the  wheel  • 
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little  bit  and  see  if  it  worked  right  T  bad  hordty  aa- 
BCDted  to  this  wlicn  he  went  like  a  streak  fairly  out  of 
sight.  That  roused  me.  What  did  he  mean  by  actiug 
like  that?  I  wanted  to  ride,  I'd  have  him  kuow.  Before 
I  had  really  worked  myself  into  a  rage  he  came  back, 
riding  easily,  k  it.t  ais  hands  in  his  pockets.  It  struck 
me  as  an  inwlent  attitude,  but  the  boy  was  good  nature 
itaeir. 

"  Let  me  show  you  a  few  points,"  he  said.  But  my 
pride  was  roused,  and  I  refused. 

I  mounted  agaia,  and  by  good  luck  went  wavering 
along  to  a  turn  in  the  road.  I  heard  a  clattering  grocery 
wagon  behind  me  at  this  point,  and,  without  premedita- 
tion, sat  down  in  the  road  to  wait  for  it,  holding  the  wheel 
down  to  prevent  it  from  getting  away.  The  grocery  boy 
didn't  understand  my  intentions,  and  called : 

"  Hi,  there  I  get  a  move  on  you." 

"  I  have  as  much  on  me  as  I  can  bear  now,"  I  muttered, 
and  sullenly  awaited  my  boy's  appearance. 

He,  meanwhile,  rebuked  the  grocer's  lad  in  well-chosen 
terms,  while  he  lifted  up  the  wheel.  He  called  it  a 
daisy  when  he  brought  It,  saying  "  she  only  weighs 
twenty'two  pounds,"  but  in  my  inmost  heart  I  believe  it 
to  be  a  sixty- pounder.  When  I  had  once  more  reeumed 
the  perpendicular,  I  said  with  a  well-feigned  air  of  care- 
less ease: 

"  I  think  that  will  do  for  tonJay.  You  can  bring  the 
wheel  to-morrow  at  the  same  time," 

The  boy  asked  me  if  I  would  ride  home.  I  scanned 
hia  freckled  and  ingenuous  countenance  to  see  if  any 
malice  lurked  in  the  question  before  I  replied  that  I  pre- 
ferred to  walk. 

"  Then  I'll  ride,"  he  answered,  and  turning  again  to 
look  at  me  he  said  with  frank  kindness : 

"  I'd  use  brown  paper  and  vinegar  on  my  forehead  if 
[  was  you  ;  that  bump'll  look  awful  to-morrow." 

There  were  twenty-nine  bruises  on  my  body  that 
•ight,  by  actual  couuL 
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THE  VALUE  OF  EDUCATION. 
Lnng  on  Oolconda's  ehoie  a  dismoad  laj, 
Neglected,  rough,  concealed  in  common  dmn 
By  every  paeeer-by  dcBpieed  and  scorned, 
The  latent  jewel  thna  in  secret  mourned ; 
"  Why  am  I  tbos  to  sordid  earth  confined? 
Why  scorned  and  trod  upon  by  every  kindf 
Were  these  bright  qualities,  this  glittering  has 
And  dazKling  lustre,  never  meant  for  view  ? 
Wtapped  in  eternal  shade  if  I  remain, 
Theee  ihining  virtues  were  bestowed  in  vain.* 

Aa  thus  the  long-neglected  gem  displayed 
Its  worth  and  wrong,  a  sltilifnl  artist  strayed 
By  chance  that  way,  and  saw,  with  curioOB  eya^ 
Though  much  obscured,  the  unvalued  treasure  Ito. 
He  ground  with  care,  he  polished  it  with  art 
And  called  forth  alt  its  rays  from  everf  part; 
And  now  young  beauty's  neck  ordained  to  graoc^ 
It  adds  new  chanua  to  beauty's  fairest  &oe. 

The  mind  of  man,  neglected  and  untaught. 
Is  this  rough  diamond  in  the  mine  unwrot^t) 
Till  Education  lends  her  art,  unknown 
The  brightest  talents  lie,  a  common  stone ; 
By  her  fnir  band  when  fiuhloned,  the  new  mind 
Bises  with  lustre,  polished  and  r^ned. 


TBE  BACHELOR'S  DREAH.-Tromas  Hood. 
■y  pipe  in  lit,  my  grog  is  mixed, 
Uy  curtains  drawn,  and  all  is  mug; 
Old  puss  is  in  her  elhow-chalr. 
And  Tray  is  sitting  on  the  mg. 
lAst  night  I  had  a  cnrious  dream: 
Hiss  Susan  Bates  waBMistreae  Mog^-> 
What  d'ye  think  of  that,  my  cat? 
What  d'ye  think  of  that,  my  dogT 
She  looked  so  (air,  she  sang  so  well, 
I  could  but  woo  and  she  was  won; 
Myself  in  blue,  the  bride  in  white^ 
The  ring  was  placed,  the  deed  was  d(»«l 
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Away  we  went  tn  chaiee-and-finir. 
As  fimt  as  grinning  boya  could  flo^~ 
What  d'ye  think  of  that,  my  cat? 
What  d'ye  think  of  that,  my  dog? 
What  loTinK  tete-a-tet«a  to  oomet 
Bat  tete-a-letea  most  still  def«rl 
When  Susan  came  to  live  with  me^ 
Hei  mother  came  to  Uve  with  h«rl 
With  sister  Belle  she  cooldnt  part^ 
But  all  my  ties  had  leave  to  jog— 
What  d'ye  think  of  that,  my  cat? 
What  d'ye  think  of  that,  my  dogt 
The  mother  brought  a  pretty  Poll, 
A  monkey  loo—what  work  he  madet 
The  sister  introduced  a  bean ; 
My  Susan  brought  a  &vorit«  nuud. 
Bhehad  a  tabby  of  her  own, 
A  snappish  mongrel,  christened  Gog-— 
Wliat  d'ye  tbiok  of  that,  my  cat? 
What  d'ye  think  of  that,  ray  dog7 
The  monkey  bit,  the  parrot  screamed, 
All  day  the  sister  strummed  and  song; 
The  petted  maid  was  such  a  scold  I 
My  Susan  learn'd  to  use  her  tongue. 
Her  mother  bad  such  wretched  health* 
She  sat  and  croaked  like  any  frog — 
Whatd'ye  think  of  that,  my  cat? 
What  d'ye  think  of  that,  my  dog7 

No  longer  deary,  duck,  and  love, 
I  soon  camedown  to  simple  "Ml" 
The  very  aervanl«  crossed  roy  wieh. 
My  Susan  let  me  down  to  them. 
The  poker  hardly  seemed  my  own, 
I  might  as  well  have  been  a  log — 
What  d'ye  think  of  that,  my  cat? 
Whatd'ye  think  of  that,  my  dog? 

My  clothes  they  were  the  queerest  ahi^M^ 

Bach  coats  and  hate  whenever  met! 

My  ways  they  were  the  oddest  ways  1 

My  friends  were  such  a  vulgar  set  I 

Poor  Tompkinnon  was  annbbed  and  haSM-« 

ebe  could  not  bear  that  Mister  BIogg-~ 
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What  d'ye  think  of  that,  my  e«t7 
What  d'ye  think  of  that,  my  duf(t 
At  times  we  had  a  apar,  aoJ  then 
Mamma  must  mintcle  in  the  eoag. 
The  sister  look  a  eisler'a  pari. 
The  maid  declared  her  moiiter  wronR, 
The  parrot  learned  to  call  me  "  Fooll 
Hy  life  waa  like  a  London  fog— 
What  d'ye  tbiuk  of  that,  my  cat  T 
What  d  'ye  think  of  that,  my  dog? 
Uy  Susan's  taste  vas  auperflne, 
Afl  proved  by  bills  that  had  no  emit* 
/□ever  had  a  decent  coat, 
I  never  had  a  coin  to  spend  ! 
She  forced  me  to  resign  my  club, 
Lay  down  my  pipe,  retrench  my  grog^ 
What  d'ye  think  of  that,  my  cat? 
What  d'ye  think  of  that  my  dog? 
Each  Sunday  night  we  gave  a  root 
Tofopeand  flirts,  a  pretty  list; 
And  when  I  tried  to  nteal  away 
I  found  my  study  full  of  whist  I 
Then  first  to  come  and  last  hi  go. 
There  always  was  a  Captain  Hogg— 
What  d'ye  think  of  that,  my  catT 
What  d'ye  think  of  that,  my  dog? 
Now  was  not  that  an  tmtul  dream 
For  one  who  single  is  and  snug. 
With  pussy  iu  the  elbow-chair 
And  Trtty  reposing  ou  the  rag? 
Ifl  must  totter  down  the  hilV 
lia  safest  done  without  a  clof^— 
What  d'ye  think  of  that,  my  catf 
What  d'ye  think  of  that,  my  dogf 


THE  WANDERING  JEW. 

Fmn  Ihs  OsrmiB. 

When  our  Saviour,  bending  beneath  the  w^ght  of  hia 
croes,  sought  to  obtain  a  few  moments  of  repose  on  the 
door-eteps  of  Salathiel,  the  Jew,  that  barbarous  man, 
with  iDBullJDg  language,  drove  him  awaj,  vho,  struggling 
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to  ooDtinue  his  journey,  became  overpowered  b;  tti« 
woght  of  hia  croes,  faltered,  and  fell  lo  the  earth  ;  ^et, 
vithont  uttering  a  groan,  he  arose  again  and  went  od 
his  wuj.  The  Bariour  of  the  world,  condemned  to  death 
hy  man,  and  made  to  carry  the  inetrument  of  his  torture 
on  his  back,  was  a  sight  which  should  have  paled  the  cheek 
of  his  peisecutors ;  but  they  reviled — they  mocked  himt 

The  avengiag  angel  appeared  before  Salathiel,  and 
said :  "  Xhon  hast  refused  a  resting-place  to  the  Son  of 
man.  Gruel  wretch  I  All  rest  on  earth  shall  be  refused 
to  thee  in  return.  A  dark  demon  let  loose  fixim  hell  fiir 
the  purpow,  shall  drive  thee  from  clime  to  clime.  Sala- 
thiel, even  the  hope  of  death,  and  the  repose  of  the  tomb, 
from  thee  shall  be  withheld."  These  words  were  hiaoed 
into  the  ear  of  the  Jew,  and  he  fell  upon  the  earth  as  if 
he  had  been  struck  by  lightning. 

Nearly  two  thousand  years  passed  away ;  yet  Sala- 
thiel was  still  pursued  by  a  demon  over  the  whole  &oe 
(^  the  earth.  One  day  he  arrived  near  the  cavern  of 
Mount  Cannel,  and  shaking  the  dust  from  bis  long  beard, 
he  took  a  skull  from  a  heap  of  human  bones  that  were 
piled  up  near  him,  and  threw  it  from  the  mountain ;  it 
rolled  and  bounded,  and  striking  against  the  rocks  below 
was  shivered  to  pieces. 

"  It  was  my  &ther's,"  said  Salathiel. 

"  My  parents,  my  friends  and  acquaintances,  my  wife 
and  my  children  all  perished.  Ah !  they  could  die ;  but  I, 
the  doomed,  cannot  die.  The  judgmentof  heaven  frowns 
over  my  head — ray  guilty  head— and  life,  which  to  all 
else  is  a  blessing,  to  me  is  a  curae." 

"  Jerusalem  fell  by  the  Roman  power ;  lire  consumed 
the  city ;  palaces  crumbled  to  the  ground,  and  the  temples 
were  as  torches  to  the  maddened  soldiery ;  men,  women 
and  children  were  butchered  ;  all,  all,  but  me  alone.  I 
courted  every  danger,  defied  legions  of  Romans ;  I  rushed 
upon  their  spears,  but  an  invisible  band  warded  their 
points  from  me — and  I  was  their  conqueror  instead  of 
their  victim. 
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"Rome  in  her  turn  tottered,  to  fall.  Iriuhedtober, 
that  I  might  be  buried  beneath  hec  ruios.  The  CoIobbiu 
vas  broken  and  proetrated,  but  it  could  not  crush  m^ 
though  the  wise  and  the  great,  the  good  and  the  power- 
ful, were  all  destroyed  with  her 

"  Nations,  empires  and  kingdoms  ruee  and  fell  before 
me:  I  alone  remaiiied  alive.  Pestilence  swept  over  ths 
land :  I  snufled  up  the  tainted  breath  of  the  dying,  and 
hugged  the  dead  in  my  arms.  That  which  was  death  to 
all,  to  me  was  a  narcotic.  I  slept  in  the  chamel  house, 
and  awoke  refreshed.    DeaA  patted  me  in  dread. 

"  An  avalanche  foil  though  the  air,  and  swept  me  in- 
to the  sea.  I  thought  Death  had  pitied  me,  and  I 
laughed  as  I  was  carried  into  the  foamy  waters ;  but  the 
surges  threw  me  back  again  on  the  shore,  and  the  poison- 
ous cup  of  human  existence  was  put  ^[ain,  in  all  itj 
bitternesB,  to  niy  lips. 

"  I  west  to  the  edge  of  the  crater  of  Etna,  and  sprang 
into  its  profound  abyss,  and,  howling  with  madnen  and 
despair,  foil  into  the  burning  lava;  but  the  mountaia 
would  not  grant  me  an  asylum  in  the  midst  of  its  oon- 
Burning  bosom  :  it  threw  me  up  again  upon  this  sinflil 
earth;  and  though  the  flames  of  the  eruption  set  fire  to 
whole  districts  of  country,  though  the  highest  spires 
of.  the  greatest  cities  disappeared  beneath  the  liquid  lava, 
before  me  the  flame  and  the  lava  stayed  their  work  of 
destruction.  A  forest  caugbt  the  flames, — in  the  midst 
of  delirium  and  distraction,  I  rushed  among  the  burning 
trees.  Hot  roein  fell,  drop  by  drop,  upon  my  scorching 
limbs;  the  fire  raged  around  me ;  ^e  heat  dried  my  bones, 
and  the  flames  tortured  me  with  their  hissing  fiiry.  Death 
brandished  his  scythe  over  me :  I  bent  ray  head  to  receive 
the  blow,  but  at  that  moment  he  caught  my  fixed  gaze, 
and  fled  to  destroy  the  good  and  the  happy.  Death  was 
no  longer  the  conqueror— ftc /eared  me. 

"I  joined  the  standards  of  the  mighty  warriors  of 
the  earth, — the  deeolators  of  the  land,  the  conquering 
heroes,  the  mighty  butchers  of  the  human  race, — and 
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followed  them  in  all  their  wars.  I  sougtit  the  tbiclLest  of 
the  fight,  where  blood  flowed  in  rivefs,  where  men  were 
■wept  away  like  dry  sand  before  the  hurrictuie,  where 
destruction  piled  hundreds  upon  hundreds ;  yet  I  toot 
kft  alone  I  I  braved  the  Oaul  and  the  Norman — I  de- 
fied the  hordes  of  Germany;  but  their  darte  and  their 
lances  broke  like  dry  reeda  against  my  body.  The  Sar- 
acen's Bcimiter  was  shivered  to  pieces  when  it  struck  at 
me.  Balls  struck  agaiust  me  like  bail,  and  rebounded 
back  as  from  adamantine  rock.  Bayonet  points  were 
blunted  against  mj  side.  The  powder-mine  exploded 
beneath  my  feet,  and  hurled  all  but  me  into  oblirion : 
launched  into  the  air,  I  fell  back  to  the  earth ;  burnt 
limbs  of  mortal  men  lay  scattered  around  me;  I  arose, 
the  living  from  the  dead,  and  a  voice  bade  me  on— on 
— on,  forever. 

"  I  wandered  to  the  deserts  of  Arabia ;  I  joined  a  car- 
avan journeying  to  the  holy  city ;  it  lost  ils  way — hun- 
ger and  thiret  tortured  us,  and  put  a  brand,  as  it  were, 
of  hot  iron  upon  our  lips.  My  companions  fell  around 
me  upon  the  burning  sand,  our  beasts  of  burden  sank  to 
rise  no  more,  the  simoom  blew  its  poisoned  breath  over 
the  parched  and  verdurelesa  earth ;  the  sun's  beat  dried 
the  blood  in  niy  veins.  I  did  not  die,  but  I  suffered 
alive  that  which  killed  my  fellow- travel  era. 

"  The  elephant  trampled  me  under  his  feet ;  the  tiger 
gnawed  ray  flesh  with  his  iron  teeth  ,■  the  anaconda 
drew  his  mighty  folds  around  my  limbs,  but  in  vain  did 
they  mangle  me ;  a  voice  from  above  cried :  'Live  Bal^ 
ibiel,  live!  Pursue  thy  endless  journey.  On, on, on,  for- 
ever I '  I  cursed  that  voice,  and  laughter  mocked  me 
— what  could  I  do  against  the  Eternal  ? 

"  The  giant's  club  has  been  broken  agiaiRst  my  head. 
The  executioner's  arm  has  been  disjointed  in  his  efforts  to 
end  my  existence.  I  have  insulted  despots  and  tyruits, 
that  they  might  give  me  death.  I  told  Nero  that  he  was  a 
monster ;  Mahomet  that  he  was  an  imposter ;  the  Pope 
that  he  held  no  title  &om  heaven ;  the  Inquiutor  that  hii 
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bauds  were  red  with  the  blood  of  innocence  and  virtue, 
that  bis  power  was  drawn  from  the  ignorance  uf  the  peo- 
ple, and  he  waa  the  most  igmirant.  I  spat  upon  the  long 
l>eard  of  the  Grand  Master,  and  denied  in  his  presence 
the  existence  of  aQod!  The  tjrania  invented  new  tortures : 
my  bonea  cracked,  my  flesh  quivered,  but  the  blessing  of 
dMtb  wsa  withheld. 

"I  cannot  die — I  cannot  die — even  my  own  hand 
vainly  tried  tn  extinguish  the  everlastioK  flame  that 
bums  within  me.  Will  there  never  be  any  rest  for  me  ? 
Oh  t  Thou  who  hast  condemned  me  to  this  eternal  pain, 
haat  thou  atill  more  tortures  to  inflictT  See  my  death- 
pale  &ce,  my  decrepit  limbs,  my  mangled  body  1  Oh  1 
I  am  tired  of  seeing  that  never-ending  process  of  nature 
which  continually  brings  forth,  and  continually  devours, 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  pardon  I  pardon  I  Thou  art  all  mei^ 
cy — at  least  thy  prophets  preach  it  to  tha  world ;  have 
mercy  then  on  me.  What  is  the  life  of  a  worm  to  thee  t 
Bpurn  me  out  of  the  way :  crush  me,  W»U  me — "  and 
&]athie1  fell  with  his  face  to  the  earth,  and  for  the  firat 
time  shed  a  flood  of  tears. 

"Saiathiel,  Balathiell"  exclaimed  a  voice.  Salathiel 
raised  his  head,  and  saw  the  angel  of  death  before  him, 
"  Salathiel  I "  continued  the  angel,  "He  has  obtained  re- 
pose for  thee  from  his  Father.  Close  now  thine  eyes,  rest. 
Sleep  antil  the  day  of  judgment.  Ha  will  then  call  up 
all  men  from  the  dead,  but  fear  not ;  the  anger  of  Ood  is 
ootetemal.  For  though  thou  didst  spurn  his  holy  Son 
with  thy  foot,  and  didst  rejoice  to  see  the  blood  shed  at 
Oolgotba,  He  has  pardoned  thee  I" 

A  strain  of  heavenly  music  came  down,  as  it  were,  from 
the  skies ;  the  air  was  perfumed  with  the  fragrance  of 
naaeta  flewMS ;  a  stillness  as  of  death  followed  the  har- 
monious sounds,  and  a  feeling  of  joy,  unfelt  before,  came 
over  the  senses  of  the  bruised  and  crushed  Salathiel. 
Eaiib  now  looked  beautiful :  the  cune  was  removed.  He 
was  told  to  data  his  eyes  and  sleep ;  he  obeyed.  It  was 
the  sleep  of  death.  Tha  Wandering  Jew  was  ealled  AemA 
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anJIXJNS  THE  AGNOSTIC— A,  T.  Wordm. 

AS  TOI*  BY    DKACON  STILLWATEK. 

His  name  was  William  Mullins,  And 

He  had  a  aneerin'  way 
Of  turning  his  proboscu  up 

At  everything  you'd  say. 
"  Wall,  now,  hov  do  ye  knowT"  nyBhsi 

"  Humph,  now,  how  doyaknowt" 
The  way  it  cloaed  an  argument 

It  wa'n't  by  no  means  slow. 
You  might  be  talkin'  BOc-ial  like 

Witbfellere  at  the  store 
On  war  and  politics,  and  uch, 

And  you  might  have  the  floor 
And  be  a-gettin'  thini^down  fine, 

Provin'  that  thint;  was  so. 
When  Mullins  would  stick  his  long  noM  in 

With  "  Humph,  now  bow  do  ye  knovT' 

I've  seen  that  critter  sit  in  church 

And  take  a  sermon  in,    * 
And  turn  his  nose  up  in  a  sneer 

At  death  and  erace  and  sin. 
With  no  rcKard  for  time  and  place 

Or  realms  o'f  endless  woe, 
He'd  rise  and  bust  the  hull  thing  up 

With  "  Humph,  now  how  doyeknowT" 

He  cut  his  Krasa  whene'er  it  rained. 

He  shocked  his  wheat  np  (n^en, 
He  cut  his  corn  behind  the  frost, 

His  bogs  were  alius  lean. 
He  built  his  stark  the  big  end  up. 

His  corn-cribs  bi)!  end  down  ; 
"  Crooked  as  Mullins'  roadside  fence" 

Was  a  proverb  in  our  town. 
The  older  he  got  tbe  worse  he  grew. 

And  crookeder  day  by  day ; 
The  squint  of  bin  eyes  would  wind  a  dock* 

His  toes  turnei!  out  each  way ; 
His  boots  and  shoes  was  both  of  'em  left% 

The  rheomatiK  twisted  so ; 
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But  if  you  anid  he  didn't  look  welt 
He'd  growl, "  Now,  how  doyeknowt* 

And  that  ftrit  led  on  to  hie  death- 
He  was  on  the  railroad  track 

CroaHin' a  bridge:   I  heard  the  train 
And  yelled,  "Mullina,  come  back  I 

Tlie  train  is  roand  the  cnrve  in  Mghtl " 
Saj-B  he, "  Humph,  how  do  ye  kaowT" 

1  helped  to  gather  him  np  In  a  pul, 
The  engine  scattered  him  so. 

I  think  it's  beet  to  have  more  faith 
In  everyday  concerns, 

And  not  go  aIIdh  a-snoopin'  ronod 
To  get  behind  the  retama. 

A  plain  statement  will  do  for  m^ 
A  hint  instead  of  a  blow ; 

A  coroner's  jury  may  fetch  out  facta, 
Bat  it's  rather  late  to  know. 


UTTLB  JOE.— RoBRRT  C.  V.  HiTKn 

Wrtir*  Ml  link  fat  lUt  OoHttlkm. 

With  eyea  like  atara  he  listened  to  me, 

Our  little  Joe, 
As  I  told  him  about  the  storm  at  sea 

Of  long  afco. 
When  I  was  a  child,  not  older  than  he, 
On  board  the  ship  lK>m  the  old  oonntry, 
And  how  we  were  wrecked  and  I  sank  in  the  sea, 

Far  down  below, 
And  a  brave  man  saved  me.    Then  up  spake  he, 

Our  little  Joe : 
"And  BO  'twas  a  night  like  this,  you  say, 
And  the  shore  was  laahed  by  the  fleroe  white  spisj', 
And  the  surf  was  loud,  and  the  wind  was  strong 
And  bore  the  ship  like  a  feather  along— 
listen  1    That's  not  the  snrf.    11a  a  gun. 

Surf  don't  rin^  so^ 
Listen  I   That's  a  ship  in  diatreB," 

Said  little  Joe. 
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He  ran  trom  me  oat  In  the  nbinny  di^I 

Where  the  wind  shrieked,  and  the  Bpnv  dashed  whlM 

As  B  woman'R  cheetc  in  sudden  fright. 

And  hifih  Bn<l  Inw 
I  looked  and  could  not  find  him.    I  cried, 

"3oe'.  little  Joe!" 
I  made  for  the  Biirf     He  was  there.     He  oied^ 
"The  station  is  short  of  a  man.     Beod^ 
I  think  I  know  how  to  steer  a  boaL." 
A  cry  rose  up  like  pain  in  my  throat — 

"  You  shall  not  go," 
I  md.    "  The  life-boats  are  not  for  too. 

My  little  Joe." 

He  pnDed  away.    "  I  moat  do  It,"  he  eaiA, 

Onr  little  Joe. 
"  You  were  saved  from  a  wreck  when  no  older  than  ma 

I  must  go — I  must  go. 
If  the  man  had  hehl  back  that  time  I'd  have 
No  mother  now.    Come,  mother,  be  bravel 
I'll  do  what  that  man  did— I'll  try  to  save 

Some  poor  soul  below. 
I'll  come  back  for  sure."    And  theu  he  was  nona. 

OurlitUeJoe.  ^ 

I  stood  there,  and  oh,  that  gun  boomed  out 

Heavy  and  slow. 
And  we  women,  we  scarce  could  hear  ounelreB  nn— fc 

The  wind  shrieked  so.  ^^ 

And  black  was  the  night,  and  awful  as  dark. 
And  nothing  we  saw  of  the  life-eavere'  work. 
Would  they  reat;h  the  poor  souls?  And  hark  I  oh.  harki 

Down  there  below 
The  gun  boomed  no  more,  the  wreck  had  been  reachei 

So  much  we  could  know. 
There  were  no  more  rockets  up  in  the  air. 
But  all  the  world  to  the  storm  lay  bare. 

But  you  know,  you  know. 
What  I  felt  as  I  stood  out  there  in  the  stonn, 

Waiting  for  Joe. 


We  ran  that  way-thank  God !  they  had  com& 

'■Joe;  little  Joe!" 
I  laughed.  And  we  helped  the  poor  saved  men 
And  women  to  land,  and  again,  and  ^ain. 
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I  peered  throuKb  tbe  dark  for  my  boy,  and  Uien 

I  tried  to  throw 
My  voice  piut  tbe  etorm—I  called  and  [  called, 

For  Joe,  juBt  Joe. 
I  tboogbt  how  be'd  said,  "  I  will  come  back  for  sura." 

But  he  raiiie  not,  you  know, 
Only  a  whit«  tbinn  like  veed  touched  my  feet 

And  settled  low. 
Then  a  man  from  the  life-boat  came  and  cai^t  ma. 

"  Come,  you  must  go," 
He  eaid.    "  I  will  tell  you  the  story  then 

About  little  Joe. 
He  did  a  man's  work,  as  brave  as  a  man. 
He  Bud,  'For  mother  111  do  what  I  can — 

She  was  saved  long  ^ro— 
Then  I'll  go  back  to  mother,  I  promised  her  bo.'" 
"  He  baa  not  come  back,  he  has  not,"  1  ehrieked, 
"Let  him  come  back,  that's  all  that  I  want  I 
He  must  keep  his  word,  a  brave  man  can't 

Be  untruthful,  yon  know." 
"Hushl  Hnsb  {"said  the  man,  "be  was  brave  asm  mai^ 
He  was  tmthftil.    Be  quiet,  poor  woman." 

And  plucked  at  that  thing  down  there  at  my  feet, 
I  thoi^ht  was  a  sea-weed  that  the  surf  beat, 
He  raised  it  and  bronght  it  to  me, 

And  oh, 
Uy  boy  had  come  back — he  had  kept  hia  word, 

For  'twas  little  Joe. 


COUNTING  THE  SEEIKL 

•One  I  love;"  a  pretty  fkce 

Bending  o'er  the  grate ; 
"Two  I  love ;  "  a  soft,  sweet  voioa 

Measures  out  her  Site; 
"Three  I  love,  I  Bay, "  and  still 

Other  seeds  galore ; 
"Fear  I  love  with  all  tny  heart," 

What  need  is  there  of  moref 
"  Pive  I  <:ast  away"— Ah  no  I 

Fortune  thus  were  wrong 
Sboald  tbe  count  thus  ended  ba; 

Love'a  ties  are  too  atrong. 
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*8ix  he  tovas, 'a dimpled  emile; 

"Seven  afaelovee;"  ■  blush; 
"  Eiiilit  both  love,"  a  eveet  look  steals 

O'er  the  fair  face  fluxh. 
"  Nine  he  comes ;   be  tarries  ten ; 

Eleven  he  courts—"  but  waiti 
AoziouB  search  has  fiiited  to  find 

The  seed  where  rests  her  fiite. 
Uareftilly  she  looks  them  o'er, 

Then,  as  brow  grows  light, 
"  Twelve  he  marries.  Mercy  1 1 

Nearly  died  from  fright  1 " 


THE  CROWNINQ  OF  THE  KING.-Roeww  Bohthbt. 

liitlisBliMotlhsntMrljriMlplHoaiHllUol  orciwrif*   Til,  ■  foang  |ih» 

Thin  wu  ■  propfaKJ  Ihil  Ibl  Unfiom  lart  bj  m  naiiun  (Quhd  IhIwIU) 
■banld  Ik  iHUnd  D;  ■  •[r«lii.  Juu  li<ad«l  •s  ■rnij  of  Hx  thmiMiiEt  HMD  nod 
winctoftidlhinalilD  thanllBf  ol  Orlnai.  Tbs  Frencb  gplrll  wu mmkpiMd, 
thaansDi;  attorlf  dsfMitnl,  uid  CbulnbiMiight  tilunphinUr  loBbflmhwhus. 
IB  t)i*  DBgDiflcrni  C>lbHJniJ,  be  wh  crowntd,  wlUi  Impcatng  uniiHinka*,  King, 
eC  rruHB.  H[i  fulnrs  niDcm  n>  m  pmauanrti  tt  ta  trwn  tat  hJn  lb*  ap- 
fdlMlOB,  ■■  tb<  Tiqlorlaiu." 

The  morn  was  &ir 
When  Rheims  re-echoed  to  the  busy  hum 
Of  mnltitndes,  for  hifih  solemnity 
Assembted.    To  the  holy  fabric  moves 
The  long  proceedoD,  through  the  streets  beetrewn 
With  flowors  and  laurel  boughs.    The  courtier  throng 
Were  there,  and  they  in  Orleans,  who  endured 
The  eiege  right  bravely, — Gaucour,  and  La  Hire, 
The  gallant  Xaintrailles,  Boussac,  and  Chabannsi^ 
Ia  Fayette,  name  that  freedom  still  shall  love^ 
Alengon,  and  the  braveet  of  the  brave. 
The  Bastard  Orleans,  now  in  hope  elate, 
Soon  to  release  from  hard  captivity 
A  deat^beloved  brother ;  gallant  men. 
And  worthy  of  eternal  memory  ; 
For  they,  in  the  most  iierijous  tiraea  of  Fmnc^ 
Despaired  not  of  Iheir  country.     By  the  King 
The  delegated  damael  passed  along 
Clad  in  her  battered  arme.    Bhe  bore  on  high 
Her  hallowed  banner  to  the  eacred  pile, 
And  fixed  it  on  the  altnr,  whilst  her  hand 
Poured  on  the  monarch's  head  the  m^sUc  oil 
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Wafted  of  yore  by  milk-wliite  dove  from  heaven, 

(60  legends  xay)  tn  C'lovis,  when  Le  stood 

At  Rheime  for  ba[>tisiii ;  dubioue  niiice  tliat  day, 

When  Tolbiac  |iUin  reeked  with  hia  warriors'  blood, 

And  Sen.-e  upon  their  flight  the  Alemanni  preat, 

And  reared  the  aliout  of  triumph  ;  [n  that  hour 

Clovis  invoked  aloud  the  Christian  God, 

And  conquered :  waked  to  wonder  tbas,  the  chief 

Bename  love's  convert,  and  Clotilda  led 

Her  husband  to  the  font. 

The  missioned  Maid 
Thea  placed  on  Charlee'ebrow  the  crown  of  FraBoa, 
And  back  reUring,  gazed  upon  the  King 
On«  moment,  quickly  scanning  all  the  past, 
mi,  in  a  tumult  of  wild  wonderment. 
She  wept  aloud.    The  assembled  multitude 
In  awful  etitlnees  witnessed,  then  at  once. 
As  with  a  tern  pest-rush  ing  noise  of  winda. 
Lifted  their  minted  clamors.    Now  the  Maid 
Btood  as  prepared  to  speak,  and  waved  her  hand, 
And  instant  silence  followed. 

"King  of  France  I" 
8ba  cried, "  at  Chinon,  when  my  gifted  eye 
Knew  thee  disguised,  what  inwardly  the  Spirit 
Prompted,  I  apak^T^rmed  with  the  sword  of  Qod, 
To  drive  from  Orleans  far  the  English  wolvea, 
And  crown  tbee  in  the  rescued  wallx  of  Rheima, 
All  is  accomplished.    I  have  here  this  day 
Fulfilled  my  mission,  and  anointed  thee 
Chief  serrant  of  the  people.    Of  this  cbarg«. 
Or  well  performed  or  wickedly,  hiph  heaven 
Bhall  take  account    If  that  thine  heart  be  good, 
I  know  no  limit  to  the  happiness 
Thou  mayst  create.    I  do  beseech  thee,  King," 
The  Maid  exclaimed,  and  fell  upon  the  ground 
And  clasped  his  knees, "  I  do  beseech  thee,  King^ 
By  all  the  millions  that  depend  on  thee 
For  weal  or  woe,  consider  what  then  art. 
And  know  thy  duty !    If  thou  dost  oppreM 
Thy  people,  if  to  aggrandize  thyself 
Tlion  tearest  them  from  their  homes,  and  aendeat  thaia 
Toslaufthter,  prodigal  of  misery  ; 
If,  when  the  widow  and  the  orphan  groan 
Id  want  and  wretchedness,  thou  turnest  thee 
To  hear  the  mti^  of  the  flatterer's  tongae ; 
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If;  when  thoQ  hear'at  of  thouBands  muBacred, 

TboD  sayest, '  t  am  a  kin^,  and  fit  it  ia 

That  these  ahouM  perish  for  me; 'if  thy  realm 

Shoiilil,  throaftli  the  coanscln  of  thy  Rovernmen^ 

Be  flDeil  with  woe,  and  in  thy  xtreeta  be  heard 

The  votL'e  of  mourning  and  the  feeble  cry 

Of  asking  hunger ;  if  at  uucb  a  time 

Thou  doet  behold  tby  plenty-covered  board, 

And  Bhrond  thee  In  thy  robea  of  royalty. 

And  eay  that  all  is  well — O  ^radons  God  I 

Be  meri;ifut  to  such  a  monatrouB  man, 

When  the  spirits  of  the  murdered  innocent 

Cry  at  thy  throne  for  justice  I 

"Kingof  Francel 
Protect  the  lowly,  feed  the  bnngry  ones, 
And  be  the  orphan's  father!  thus  shalt  thou 
Become  the  representative  of  heaven, 
Ami  gratitude  and  love  establish  thus 
Thy  reign.     Believe  me,  King,  that  hireling  guardl, 
Tiiougli  lieshed  in  sUughter,  would  bn  weak  to  MT* 
A  tyrant  on  the  blood -cemented  throne 
That  totters  underneath  him." 

Thus  the  maid 
Redeemed  lier  country.  Ever  may  the  AU-jnrt 
Oive  to  the  arms  of  freedom  such  succesi. 


BEATING  A  CONDUCTOR. 

A  passenger  going  wuBt  from  Detroit  by  rMl,theothn 
day,  had  a  pass  to  Chicago.  Wlieii  the  cbaductor  took 
it  up  he  aaked  several  qticstions  to  satisfy  himself  that 
the  pass  had  not  been  transferred,  nnd  the  holder  of  the 
pasteboard  didn't  tiike  itasg')od-nuturedly  as  some  men 
would.  He  didn't  have  much  ti>  say,  but  he  was  deter- 
mined on  revenge.  As  soon  as  the  conductor  left  the  car 
the  man  changed  seats,  removed  his  linen  duster,  took  off 
his  hat,  and  looked  like  a  different  person  a1t«)gether. 
After  the  train  letl  the  next  station  the  conducl:4)r  came 
along  with  an  eye  out  for  new  passengers,  and  presently 
reached  out  for  the  holder  of  the  pass. 

"  I  haven't  gut  any  ticket,"  was  the  surly  answer. 
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"  Then  you  muat  pay  your  fare." 

"I  won't  doit." 

"  See  here,"  salt)  the  conductor,  as  he  began  to  wake 
up,  "  you  must  either  pay  your  fiire  or  produce  a  tjcket 
If  not,  I'll  drop  you  on  the  road." 

"  Drop  and  be  hanged  1 " 

The  trun  was  not  stopped,  but  after  a  ruD  of  ten  mm- 
ntee  it  reached  a  station,  and  arrangements  were  made 
tor  bouncing  the  mao.  When  all  was  completed  he 
showed  *hiB  paae. 

"  Why  didn't  you  tell  me  you  had  a  pesaf "  roared 
the  conductor. 

"  Why  didn't  you  ask  me  ?  "  shouted  the  traveler. 

"  Well,  I  don't  like  such  fooling." 

"  Nor  I ,  uther." 

The  trun  vent  on,  and  the  man  pnt  on  his  duster, 
traded  hats  with  a  passenger,  and  again  looked  like  some 
one  else.  He  changed  his  seat  to  the  front  end  of  the 
car,  and  was  seemingly  sound  astenp  when  the  conductor 
again  had  occasion  to  pass  through.  He  took  two&res, 
and  then  held  np  his  hand  to  the  traveler.  There  was 
no  response.  He  shook  the  sleeper  gently,  but  the  latter 
slept  on.  Then  he  shook  him  good  and  stout,  and  called 
*'  ticket "  in  hie  ear. 

"  How  dare  you  shake  me  around  in  this  manner  t " 
shouted  the  man,  as  he  awoke  and  stood  up. 

"  Ticket,  please." 

"  But  I  don't  please !  How  dare  you  come  to  me  every 
time  the  train  leaves  a  station  ?  " 

The  conductor  looked  down  the  aisle,  thought  he  saw 
the  man  with  a  pass  in  his  old  seat,  and  said  to  the  other : 

"  Come,  sir,  don't  bother  me.     I  want  your  ticket." 

"  You  can't  have  it" 

"  Then  I'll  put  you  off! " 

He  reached  for  the  bell-rope,  but  seeing  a'  general 
grin  all  around  the  car  he  stopped  and  looked  more  close- 
ly  and  recognized  him  as  the  one  with  the  pass.  He  went 
ont  without  a  word,  and  when  he  returned,  half  an  hour 
later,  he  suspected  another  trap.    He  looked  carefully 
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o^et  the  car,  goiag  slowly  along  in  search  of  new 
t&cas,  when  a  mau  with  hl^  coat  off  and  under  the  in- 
fluence of  liquor  called  out : 

"  Shay,  Captain,  I  hain't  got  any  ticket  t " 
"  Ah,  you  can't  beat  me  ^^in — knew  you  as  soon  as 
I  entered  the  car  I  "  chuckled  the  official,  and  he  walked 
on  with  a  broad  grin  on  his  face. 

It  was  not  until  he  mw  the  shirt-eleeved  man  get  off 
at  the  next  stntion  that  he  knew  he  had  been  mlBtaken 
again,  and  had  let  him  travel  for  nothing,  while  the  man 
with  the  pass  wat  in  the  tmoking-cer.-Z'e^nnC  Free  Preu. 


k-80AK  IN   "WTTM    BAREELS."-Dblia  A.  HETWooa 


"  Oh )  Dottie  and  Rose,  come  over  and  play 
With  Robbie  and  me,"  called  little  Maud  May." 
I  have  a  new  dolly  and  Rob  baa  a  drum  ; 
We've  lots  of  new  things— now  hurry  and  come." 
Then  golden-haired  Roee  and  dear  dimpled  Dot 
Threw  down  their  raft  dolliea  and  ran  to  the  spot 
Where  Mandie  and  Robbie  played  under  a  tree. 
"Oh!  Rosie,  ob  !  Dottie,"  cried  Maudie,  " Do  see ! 
"  My  pretty  new  doll — nhe  can  chut  her  hlue  eyeel 
And  look  I  if  I  touch  her  Just  thia  way,  she  cries." 
Dot's  e;eB  opened  wide,  but  sweet  RoHie  looked  sad, 
"  I'm  glad,"  slie  euiU  softly,  "  yes,  Maudie— weal  glad 
"  You've  dot  such  nice  sings,  only  Dottie  and  I— 
We  never  have  any  sin^ — papa  don't  buy 
TTs  pitty  new  dwexscs  and  wibbons  to  wear, 
Nor  shoes— don't  you  sink  Dottie  needs  a  new  purT 

"  My  dweBs  \s  so  wag^'ed,  I'm  'xhamed  to  be  seen," 
Rob's  dark  eyes  flashed  tire.    "  I  think  it's  real  mean 
That  you  and  poor  Dottie  have  nothing  to  wear- 
Ill  tell  you,  thoii);h,  Ilosie,  I  guess  I  ktiow  where 

"  Your  dollies  nnd  dresses  and  pretty  things  are — 
In  Simpkins'  old  nirn-barrela.    I  heard  my  papa 
Say  yours  puts  all  of  his  esrninpa  riaht  there." 
"  In  V!um  haneU,  Wobble  7  Our  nice  sings  to  wearT 
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"  I'm  'fraid  they  will  spoil  so  long  there  a->oai^^ 
Come,  Dottie,  let's  det  Ihem."  "Twaa  only  a  joke," 
Cried  Rob,  as  tlie  rhildren  flew  into  the  street, 
A  miDute  scarce  paaaed  ere  their  tiny  bare  feet 
Had  reached  the  saloon.     "  Oh  !  Wosie,  I'a  'fraid 
Of  dese  awful  ruen,"  in  a  whisper,  Dot  said. 
Bat  np  to  the  bar,  the  two  wended  their  way, 
"Ob  I  pease,  Miaeer  Bimpkins,"  Rose  faintly  said,  "maf 

"  We  have  our  new  sings— yon  don't  know  how  we 
Do  need  lem  ;  Oh,  took,  Mieser  Simpkins,  dus  see 
What  wa^q^  old  dweases  we've  dot  on  to-day. 
Pease  do  det  our  sini^a,  zat's  a-soak,  wit«  away." 

"Year  thiogs,  and  a-toakt  What'sgot  into  the  child  T" 
The  rumseller  said :  "  Why  baby,  you're  wild  ! 
Go  home  to  your  mamraa,  I've  nothinft  for  you." 
"  Oh !  pease,  peaae  open  your  wam-barrels,  do  1 
"  We  need  zem  so  much,  all  our  pitty  oew  does, 
Our  dresses  and  slippers,"  sobbed  poor  little  Roae. 
A  dark  frown  contracted  the  man's  bloated  face, 
"Go  home,  now,"  he  shouted,    "(jet  out  of  (his  place!" 
His  hand  was  upraised.     "  Hold,  ruffian  !  don't  dare 
Strike  her— strike  my  child— she  is  right,  they  are  there 
A-soak  in  your  barrets, — their  dresses  and  toys, 
Their  food,  and  all  childhood's  sweet  innocent  joys," 
And  out  from  a  corner,  strode  a  man  to  the  side 
Of  Rosie  and  Dottie.  "Oh!  papa,"  Dot  cried, 
"  Do  home  wiv  ub  now,  Wosie  'n  I  we'a  afaid." 
"  Yee,  darlings,"  he,  tenderly  kissing  them,  eaii. 

"  III  fto  home  with  jou  now,  and  dears,  never  mind 
Tour  nice  thinga  a-eoak,  for  papa  will  find 
Tbem  soon  and  I  hope,  too,  his  manhood  regain— 
Hr.  Simpkins,  good-bye.    I'll  not  see  you  again." 


NOT  UNOBRSTOOO.— Thomas  Brackkn. 
Not  understood.    We  move  along  asunder, 

Our  paths  grow  wider  as  the  aeasons  creep 
Along  the  years ;  we  marvel  and  we  wonder 

Why  life  ifl  lifeT  And  then  we  fall  asleep, 
Not  understood. 
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Not  understood.     We  gather  false  impresgioiiB, 

And  buK  them  closer  as  the  years  go  bv, 
Till  virtues  often  seeni  to  us  transgress  ions ; 

And  thus  men  rise  and  fall,  and  live  and  die. 
Not  anderelood. 
Not  understood.    Pooraoiils  with  stunted  vision 

Oft  measure  pants  by  their  narrow  gauge; 
The  poisoned  shafts  of  falsehood  and  <lerislnn 

Are  oft  impelled  'gainst  those  who  [nould  the  age. 
Not  understood. 
Not  understood.    The  secret  springs  of  action, 

Which  lie  beneath  the  surface  and  the  show, 
Are  disregarded :  with  Belf-satisfaetion 

We  jadfte  our  neighbors,  and  they  often  go. 
Not  understood. 

Not  understood.    How  trifles  often  chanfte  ns  I 

The  thoughtless  sentence  or  the  fancied  Blight 

Destroy  long  years  of  friendship  and  estrange  ua. 

And  on  our  souls  there  falls  a  freezing  Uight; 

Not  understood. 

Not  nnderstood.    How  many  breasts  are  aching 

For  lack  of  sym|>athy  '.  Ah !  day  by  day. 
How  many  cheerless  lonely  hearts  are  breakingi 
How  many  noble  spirits  pass  away, 

Not  understood. 
Ob,  God  '.  that  men  would  see  a  little  clearer; 

Or  judge  less  barehly  where  they  cannot  seel 
Oh,  God  '.  that  men  would  draw  a  little  nearer 
To  one  another  1    They'd  be  nearer  Thee, 
And  understood. 

—Oinadian  CrafUmam 


THE  APPROACH  OF  NIGHT. 
William  H.  Powell. 
TheBuain  gorgeous  and  transcendent  splendor  hu 
alowly  and  majestically  Bunk  beyond  the  borden  of  the 
wMtera  horizon,  but  as  though  yet  reluctant  to  cease 
from  Bhowering  his  beneficent  smiles  upon  the  flowering 
eirlb,  he  flings  a  backward  glance  upon  the  alluritig 
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•cene,  aad  robeg  the  heavens  with  ni3rriad  kaleidoscopic 
shades  and  changpa,  til!  every  plant  and  tree  reflects  the 
varying  tints,  aud  glowing  with  effulgent  light,  shine 
back  a  sweet  farewell ;  and  where  the  sun  has  pressed 
upon  the  evening  sky  a  good-night  kiaa  there  glows  and 
spreads  a  roseate  blush,  difiusing  beau  ty  o'er  the  heavenly 
dome. 

But  even  as  we  gaze  upon  the  enchanted  scene,  the 
colors  change.  As  by  direction  of  a  mf^ician's  wand, 
the  brilliant  crimiton  fades,  and  with  a  multitude  of  swift 
succewion?,  each  more  beautiful  and  delicate  than  the 
lost,  there  conies  a  glorioua  blending  of  the  many  hues, 
and  o'er  the  broad  expanse  a  royal  purple  gleams. 

But  with  the  setting  of  the  lordly  Bun,  the  timid  daj 
her  mantle  closer  draws,  and  silently  and  almost  imper- 
ceptibly prepares  to  follow  in  her  master's  steps :  and  as 
she  disappears  with  one  last  glow  of  light,  just  as  the 
expiring  rocket  sends  a  bunt  of  flame  to  mark  its  bril- 
liant death,  she  leaves  behind  a  gentle  twilight,  like  the 
faint  perfume  of  a  vanished  flower  or  the  incense  of  a 
half-fbrgotten  friendship.  And  high  above,  within  the  east- 
ern sky,  there  scintillates  and  sparkles,  brighter  far  than 
riobeet  gem  in  earthly  monarch's  diadem,  a  single  star. 

But,  see  I  o'er  the  expectant  earth,  as  if  upon  the  pin- 
ions of  the  sighing  wind,  there  floats  a  dark  enveloping 
pall,  and  fleeing  from  before  the  all-devouring  shade,  the 
last  belated  rays  of  fading  light  flit  swiftly  by  lest  they 
should  be  engulfed  alike ;  and  afler  their  retreating  shapes, 
pursuing  shadows  stretch  their  ghastly  fingers  in  vain 
and  desperate  endeavor.  Then  o'er  the  sky,  now  gray  and 
sullen  as  if  resigned  to  a  relentless  fate,  the  blackness 
sweeps  with  swift  o'erpowering  rush.  The  twinkling  stars 
here  one  by  one  peep  forth,  some  but  to  cast  a  shy  and 
timorous  glance  upon  the  changing  view,  and  then  retire 
beneath  the  sheltering  wings  of  night.  And  softly,  gently 
does  the  dusky  mantle  fold  the  weary  earth,  and  sable 
Might,  her  swelling  bosom  decked  with  flashing  gems 
of  light,  reigna  mistress  of  the  world. 
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LET  DOWN  THE  BABR 
"  I  tell  you,  Kate,  thst  lovejoy  cow 

Ifl  worth  her  weif;ht  in  gold ; 
She  gives  a  good  eight  quarts  o'  milk,     - 

A.nd  ain't  yet  five  year  old. 

"  1  Bee  young  White  a-coming  now; 

He  wantfl  her,  I  know  Chat— 
Be-be-be  careful  girl,  you're  epillin'  it  I 

Do  save  some  for  the  cat. 
"  Good  evenin',  Richard,  Bt«p  right  in  I " 

"  I  guess  J  couldn't,  sir, 
I've  just  come  down" — "  I  know  it,  Dick, 

You've  took  a  abine  to  her, 

"She's  hiiu)  and  gentle  as  a  Iamb — 
Jest  where  I  go  she  follere ; 

And  though  it's  cheap,  I'll  let  her  go- 
She's  yonm  for  thirty  dollare. 

"  Youll  know  her  clear  across  the  farm 
By  them  two  milk-whit«  stars — 

Yon  needn't  drive  her  home  at  night, 
Bnt  jeet  let  down  the  bare. 

"  An'  when  you've  owned  her— say  a  month, 
And  learnt  her,  as  it  were, 

I'll  bet— why,  what's  the  matter,  Dick  7  " 
"'Taint  A<r  I  want,  it's  Aw/" 

"What:  not  the  gal!    Wall  I'll  be  b-b-blessedl 
There,  Kate,  don't  drop  that  pan — 

You've  took  me  mightily  aback ; 
But  then  a  rann's  a  man — 

"She's  youm,  my  boy.  But  jest  a  word- 
Kate's  gentle  as  a  dove  ; 

Shell  follow  yon  the  whole  world  round 
For  nothin'  else  but  love ; 

"  But  never  try  to  drive  the  las»— 

Her  nature's  like  her  ma's ; 
I've  alius  found  it  worked  the  best 

To  jest  let  down  the  bars." 
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THE  OL'  TUNES.— Paol  Dombu. 

You  kin  Ulk  about  your  ButUema, 

An'  yer  ariafi  an'  Hich, 
An'  yer  modern  choir  eingin' 

That  you  think  so  awful  rich ; 
But  you  orter  heerd  us  young8l«n 

Id  the  times  now  &r  away, 
A-sin^n'  o'  the  ol'  tunes 

In  the  ol'-fafihioned  way. 
There  was  some  a'  uh  sung  treUa, 

An'  a  few  o'  us  growled  baas. 
An' the  tide  o' Bong  flowed  smoothlr 

With  ita  complement  o'  grace ; 
There  was  sperrit  in  that  mneii^ 

An'  a  kind  o'  solemn  sway, 
A-«ngin'  o'  the  ol'  tnuea 

lo  the  ol'-fiwhioned  wa7. 
I  remember  oft  o'  standln' 

In  my  home-spun  pantaloons, 
On  my  face  the  bronie  an'  Aredileg 

(y  ^e  Bunsof  youthfHil  Junes, 
Tliinkin'  that  no  mortal  minstrel 

Ever  chanted  sich  a  lay 
As  the  ol'  tunes  we  was  sin^n' 

In  the  ol'-faahioned  way. 

The  boys  'ud  always  lead  os. 

An'  Uie  girls  'ud  all  chime  in, 
Till  the  sweetness  o'  the  singin' 

Bobbed  the  list'uin'  soul  of  dn; 
And  I  ust  to  tell  the  parson 

Twaa  as  good  to  sing  as  pray. 
When  the  people  aung  the  ol'  tnuM 

In  the  ol'-fiishioned  way. 
How  I  long  agin  to  hear  it, 

Pourin'  forth  from  soul  to  soul, 
With  the  treble  high  an'  meller, 

An'  the  bass's  mighty  roll ; 
But  the  times  is  very  difi'rent, 

An'  the  music  heud  to-day 
Ain't  the  singin'  o'  the  ol'  tunc* 

In  the  ol'-fiMhioned  way,— 
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Utile  scre«chin'  by  a  woman, 

Litt]e  Bquawkin'  bj  a  man, 
Ttien  the  organ's  tweedle-twaddl^ 

Jest  tfae  emplv  space  to  span — 
An'  if  70U  should  even  think  it, 

Tisn't  proper  fer  to  say 
That  jou  want  to  bear  the  oV  tnnM 

In  the  ol'-Iasbioned  way. 


But  I  think  that  some  bright  n 

When  the  toils  of  life  is  o'er. 
An'  the  sun  o'  hekven  aridn' 

Olads  with  light  the  happy  shon^ 
I  shall  hear  the  angel  chorus, 

In  the  realms  o'  endlen  day, 
A-nni^n'  o'  the  ol'  tunes, 

In  the  ol'-fsahioned  way. 


A  PROSPEROUS  COUPLE. 
Wall,  wife,  it's  Bfty  yeare  ago  aence  yon  and  me  wniu'ed, 
An'  we  hev  clum  the  hills  er  life  together  side  by  side. 
How  we  hev  prospered,  haint  we,  wife?  and   how  well  oB 

Wen  we  wui  spliced  we  owned  one  cow,  an'  now,  goafa,  ire 

own  three. 
I  owed  five  hundred  on  this  farm,  five  hundred  dollars  then, 
But  I  hev  proBpered  far  beyond  the  gen'l  run  of  men. 
A  kindly  Pro  vide  nee, hex  shaped  the  roufch  course  of  events, 
An'  now  I  owe  four  twenty-five  and  thirty-aeven  odd  oenla. 
TwBS  only  fifty  years  ago  you  only  had  one  dress 
To  aggervate  your  beauty  and  increase  your  lovelinem ; 
Now  you've  got  two  scmroptiuuB  dresses  an'  a  most  tremen- 
dous bonnet, 
With  a  monst'ouB  horticultu'al  fair  a-flourishing  upon  It. 

Three  chairs  wnz  in  our  sittin'-room  but  fifty  yeara  ago. 
But  we  hev  prospered  wonderfly,  an*  now  there's  five,  yon 

We've  gained  alamp, a  puddin'-diBb, an  extra  yoke erateers, 
A  grin'-etone  an'  a  dingle-cart,  an'  all  in  fifty  years. 

It's  all  true  w*at  our  pastor  said,  the  worl'  moveo  fast  to-day, 
An'  with  a  quick,  electric  whiz  goesspinnin'  on  its  way; 
It  jest  goes  spinnin'  on  its  way  until  its  work  is  done, 
Bnt  there's  few  spinners,  my  dear  wifo,  who've  spun  ea  w* 
her  span. 
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THE  NIGHT  MAIL  NORTH. 

HiNRV  CHOUIONDBl.tV-PeSHBLL. 

Noir  then,  take  yonr  Heats  I  for  Glaiyow  and  the  North ; 
Cheater  I  Carlisle  1  Holyhead,  and  the  wild  Frith  of  Forth  t 
Clap  on  the  steam  and  sharp's  the  word, 

You  men  in  scarlet  cloth : 
"  Are  there  anj  more  pas — eenfcers, 

For  the  Night— Mail— to  theNortbf" 

Are  there  any  more  passengers? 

Tea  three— bnt  they  can't  get  in. 

Too  late,  too  Uto  I    How  the^  hellow  and  knock. 

They  might  as  well  try  to  soften  a  rock 

As  the  heart  of  that  fellow  in  green. 
For  the  Niftht  Mail  North  ?  what  ho— 
(No  use  to  straggle,  you  can't  get  through) 

My  young  and  Lusty  one. 
Whither  away  from  the  gorgeous  town  T 
"  For  the  lake  and  the  stream  and  the  heather  biowi^ 

And  the  doable-barreled  gun  I " 
For  the  Night  Mail  North,  I  sayT 

You,  with  the  eager  eyes. 
You  with  the  hoggu^l  Sice  and  paleT 
"  From  a  mined  hearth  and  a  starring  bnxx^ 

A  Clime  and  a  felon's  gaol) " 
For  the  Night  Mwl  North,  old  man? 

Old  statue  of  despair- 
Why  tug  and  strain  at  the  Iron  gate? 
"  My  daughter  1 1"     Ha !  too  late,  too  late^ 
She  is  gone,  you  may  safely  swear; 
She  baa  given  you  the  slip,  d'you  hear? 
f<he  has  left  you  alone  in  your  wrath. 
And  she's  off  and  away,  with  a  glorious  start, 
To  the  home  of  her  choice,  with  the  man  of  her  heart 

Bj  the  Night  MaU  North  1 

Wh Isb,  R ush, 

Wh ish,  R ush,— 

What's  all  that  hullabaloo? 
"  Keep  fast  the  gates  there—who  Is  thia 
That  ioMsts  on  bureting  through  7  " 
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A  deeperate  Dt«i  whom  none  idaj  withetand. 
For  look,  there  is  sometbiag  cleached  in  hia  band 

Tboogh  tbe  bearer  is  resdy  to  drop ; 
He  -wBTee  it  wildly  to  *nd  fro. 
And  barlt  I  how  the  crowd  mra  ahoatiag  belov— 

"Backl" 
And  bsck  the  opjMaing  barrien  go. 
"A  reprieve  for  the  OatmongaU  rutrdtrtr,  hi  t 

In  the  Queen'i  name — 

SraFl 
Anolhtr  ha»  coti/Vtted  lAe  ervne." 
Wh  bli— nish— w  b  Uh— rush — 
The  gnard  has  caught  the  fluttering  sheet, 
Now  forward  and  northward  I  fierce  and  fleet, 
Throufth  the  miat  and  the  dark  and  the  driving  >1 

As  if  life  and  death  were  in  it ; 
11a  a  eplendid  racel  a  race  against  time, 

And  a  thousand  to  one  we  win  it 

Look  at  thoM  Sitting  gboats,— 

The  white-armed  finger-postal 
If  we're  moving  the  eighth  of  an  Inch,  I  mf^ 

We're  going  a  mile  a  minute  I 

A  mile  a  minute — for  life  or  death— 
Away,  away  I  though  it  catcfaee  one's  breath, 
Tbe  man  shall  not  die  in  his  wrath : 
The  quivering  carriages  rock  and  reel- 
Hurrah  I  for  the  rush  of  the  grinding  steel  1 
The  thundering  crank,  and  tbe  mighty  wheall 
Are  there  any  more  pas— sengers 
For  the  Night— MaU— to  the  North  T 


"  CALLS." 

The  Bev.  Mr.  Mulkittle  having  sucoessfblly  oi^aoiiecl 
a  cburch  fair,  was  a  very  happy  man.  It  had  been  hiDt- 
ed  that  the  congregation  were  a  "  little  short"  on  rais- 
ing the  reverend  gentleman's  salary,  hence  the  proceeds 
of  the  &ir  would  more  than  supply  the  deficiency. 

The  good  man,  an«r  retiring  from  a  profitable  aftar- 
r^oon's  work,  during  which  he  had  seaured  dyspeptici 
that  potato  salad  would  not  hurt  them,  seated  hinuelf 
by  the  libraiy  fire,  when  the  "youngest"  entered. 
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"  Where  bave  you  beeo,  pftT" 

"  To  the  feir." 

"  What  fair  J " 

"  Our  church  fiiir." 

"  Did  they  have  it  out  to  the  fidr  gnundat* 

"No." 

"WhfTethenT" 

"  Daw*  towD  in  our  church." 

"Did  they  have  hones  and  cowat" 

"Oh  not  tbey  didn't  show  anything," 

"Well,  what  did  they  do  T" 

"  Oh,  they  sold  toys  and  something  for  people  to  mL* 

"  Did  they  sell  to  the  poor  I " 

"  Th*y  sold  it  to  anybody  who  had  money." 

"  Oh.  papa,  it  was  the  feast  of  the  passover,  wasn't  it  T  " 
Mr.  M'llkittle  took  op  a  newspaper  and  b^an  to  read. 

"  Do  you  want  me  to  be  a  preacher,  pa  t " 

"Yes,  if  the  Lord  calls  you." 

"  Did  the  Lord  call  ymi  T  " 

"Yes." 

"  What  did  he  say  f  " 

"  Told  me  to  go  and  preach  the  gospel  to  arery  Uviif 
creature." 

"  Didn't  tell  you  to  preach  to  niggers,  did  Ha  t " 

"  That'll  do  now." 

"  You  thought  the  Lord  had  called  you  ag^n  the 
other  day,  did  you  I " 

"I  don't  know  what  you  are  talking  about,"  said  tba 


"  Don't  you  know  the  other  day  you  told  ma  you  had 
»  call  to  go  some  place,  and  you  would  go  if  yon  oould 
get  two  hundred  dollars  more.  Wouldn't  the  Lord  giro 
yon  the  two  hundred  dollars  T  " 

"  Didn't  I  tell  you  to  hush,  sir?"  e^  the  miti{atu> 
throwing  down  bis  paper  and  glaring  at  his  son. 

"  No,  sir ;  you  told  ma  to  behave  myselil" 

"  Well,  see  that  you  do." 

•I  wish  you'd  tell  me — ^ 
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"  Tell  you  what  T  " 

"'Bout  the  call," 

"  Well,  a  church  in  Kiiother  town  w&nteJ  me  to  wdm 
there  and  preach." 

"  Why  dido't  you  go  ?  " 

"  Couldn't  afford  it.    They  didu't  pay  enough  money." 

"Call  vaen't  loud  enough,  was  it?" 

"  Well,  hardly,"  aaaerted  Mr.  Mulkittle,  with  a  §mile. 
"  It  waan't  loud  enough  to  be  very  intereating." 

"  If  it  had  heeu  louder,  would  you  went?  ** 

"  I  should  have  gone  if  they  bad  offered  me  mon 
money." 

"  It  wasn't  the  Lord  that  called  you  that  time  then, 
was  it  ? " 

"  I  think  not" 

"  How  much  money  did  the  Lord  offer  yoilT" 

"  Do  you  see  that  door?" 

"  No,  air ;  which  door  1 " 

"  That  one." 

*  Yefl.  sir." 

"  Well,  go  out  and  shut  it" 

"  X  want  to  stay  in  here." 

"  You  cannot." 

"Why?" 

"  Because  you  are  too  foolishly  inquiaidn." 

"  What's  foolish  inquisiUve  T  " 

"  Asking  so  many  questions." 

"  How  many  must  I  ask  T  " 

"  None." 

"  Then  I  couldn't  talk,  could  I  ?  " 

"  It  would  be  better  for  you  if  you  couldn't  talk  n 
much." 

"  How  much  must  I  talk  ?  " 

"  Here,  I'll  give  you  ten  cents  now,  if  you'll  go  and 
hush." 

"  Call  aint  strong  enough,"  said  the  boy,  shaking  hia 
head. 

"Well,  here's  a  quarter,"  said  the  preacher,  amiliiiif 

"  Call  is  strong  enough  ;  I'll  go. 
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THE  OLD  WIFE.— TiiraoM  Brown. 

By  the  bed  the  old  man,  waitinir,  sat  in  vijnl  B«d  and  tender. 
Where  his  aged  wife  lay  dying;  and  ihe  twilight  shftdowe 

brown 
Slowly  from  the  wall  and  window  chased  the  aunset'e  gold* 

«u  splendoi 

Going  down. 

"IaitmRht?"Bhe  whispered,  waking  (for  her Bplrit seemed 

tonover 
IxMt  between  the  next  world's  sonrise  and  the  bedtime 

cares  of  thiii). 
And  the  old  man,  weak  and  tearful,  trembling  as  he  bent 

above  her. 

Answered ; "  Yes." 

"Are  the  children  In? "she  asked  him.   Cktnld  he  tell  hert 

All  the  treasnrte 
Of  their  household  lay  in  silence  many  years  beneath  the 

snow; 
Bat  her  heart  was  with  them  living,  back  among  her  toils 

andpleawirea 

Long  ago. 

And  again  she  called  at  dew-fall,  in  the  iweet  old  snmmei 

weather : 
"Where  is  little  Charley,  &therT  Frank  and  Robert— have 

they  come  7 '' 
"They  are  safe,"  the  old  man  faltered,  "all  the  children  are 

together- 
Safe  at  borne." 

Then  he  mnnnnred  gentle  aoothings,  bat  his  grief  grew 

strong  and  stronger. 
Till  it  choked  and  stilted  him  as  he  held  and   kissed  her 

wrinkled  hand, 
For  her  sent,  far  oat  of  hearing,  coald  his  fondest  words  no 

Understand, 
BUII   the  pale  lipe  stammered    qoealionB,  lallabiee  and 

broken  verses, 
Nursery  prattle— all  the  Ungate  of  a  mother's  loving  heeds. 
While  the  midnifdit  round  the  mourner,  left  to  sorrow's 
bitter  mercies, 

Wrapped  its  weeds. 
There  was  stiUnesB  on  the  pillow — and  the  old  man  listeiMil 
Till  they  led  bim  f^m  the  chamber,  with  a  burden  on  bi» 
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For  the  wtfb  oT  waventy  ye»n,  bis  manUood'a  evlj  ton  and 
only, 

Liy  At  reflt. 
"  Fare-yiu-vell,"  he  sobbed,  "my  Sarah  ;  yon  wil)  m<<<-t  the 

babes  before  me ; 
Tin  B  lilUe  vtaile,  for  neither  can  the  pnrtinK  Innir  abide. 
And  yon'll  come  and  call  me  aoon,  I  know— and  Ueaven 
will  raatore  me 

To  yonr  aide." 

Itwaa  even  bo.   The  Bpringtiine  In  the  Bt«pe  of  wintei 

treading, 
Scarcely  shed  Its  orchard  bloesoma  ere  the  old  mnn  closf^l 

his  eyes, 
IkUii  they  buried  bim  by    Sarah—and    they  bad    thoti 

" dlaiuond  wedding" 

In  the  Bkiea. 


KEEP  TO  THE  LINE.-Ellkit  Mdhrat. 

WrWn  Hjm^jte  lU  OaUtcitm. 

Step  by  etep  onward, 

Step  by  step  forward, 

Keep  to  the  marching  line, 
Comrades  of  mine  I 

Not  yet  the  contjQest, 

Not  till  to-morrow, 

Foot  by  foot,  knee  by  knee. 
Keep  to  the  line. 
Well  was  the  lesson  learned  in  olden  days, 
When  Koman  soldiers  earneil  their  Cteaar's  praiee^ 
Wlien  handx,  lilie  iron,  held  the  iron  Bword, 
And  deemed  a  victor's  death  a  meet  reward. 
Oh,harkl  across  the  a«es  Btiil  we  hear, 
"Tlierraopylfiel  "  a  name  to  patriots  dear, 
Ob,  brave  huaria,  long  since  dust  I  witliinour  veln^ 
Your  fire  and  faith  forevernioie  remains. 

Still, eoundiiip  down  the  miety  falls  of  time. 

Echoes  the  power  of  that  call  sublime ; 

Where'er  a  fun^rhten  field  n'as  lost  and  won, 

Where  the  Crusaders  watched  the  deseri  sun ; 

Where  croea  met  crescent,  where  Tfll's  bow  was  atnug. 

Where  fearless  England  all  her  church  bellts  rung 
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To  meet  tb'  Armada's  boast.    Mt-ns  hearts  grow  strong 

When  side  by  Hidu  they  face  opposing  wrong. 

Count  nnw  tliH  wcMtern  fielda  of  later  times, 

Within  the  heuvinK  of  oiir  own  i-hurch  chimes. 

Say:  Richmond,  (ieltyrtbiir^orClianci'ilcrsvilte; 

Coont  up  the  graves  where  heroos  shimher  still. 

Aye,  rank  on  rank,  and  aide  by  aide  they  lie, 

Their  names  our  treasures,  for  they  set  lu  high 

Among  the  peoples.    Now,  their  marching  doufr^ 

To-day,  to-morrow  is  their  victory  won. 

On  to  a  later  fight,  a  deadlier  foe. 

Your  country  calls  for  succor.    Onward  gol 

Harh,  to  the  bugle  coll '.  Oh,  men,  be  strongl 

The  Fiend  of  Drink  and  Ruin  rages  on  ; 

Gty  on  city,  state  on  state,  he  holds 

Stifling  and  strangling  in  hia  poisoned  folds. 

Clnoe  Dp  the  linel  Forward  in  God's  great  nmme  I 

Who  wins  this  fight,  wins  an  eternal  fame. 

Step  by  step  onward. 

Step  by  step  forward, 

Keep  Co  the  marching  line, 
Comrades  of  mine  1 

Not  yet  the  conqnest. 

Not  till  to-morrow. 

Foot  by  foot,  knee  by  kn«a^ 
Keep  to  the  line. 


A  LITTLE  HEROINE.— Belle  Mabsball  Lockb. 

Broke  down,  have  ye,  stranger?  These  roads  ur  hard 
on  wa^DS,  but  Dotbia'  to  what  they  used  to  be  a  speU 
•go-  , 

Oh,  yes,  we're  clearin'  up  right  smart  an'  I  reokoa  onr 
little  settlement  kdnt  be  beat,  for  a  new  nn.  Bill  Bands 
fixin'  up  yer  team  ?  Wall,  Bill's  as  good  a  blacksmith 
as  ever  swung  a  hammer,  but  a  leetle  mite  slow:  ss 
you'll  have  to  wait  a  spell,  I  reckon.  Set  down  and 
sniff  this  air. 

If  there's  any  one  thing  we're  got  a  lot  of  out  hers 
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it's  climate.  That's  wby  I  kern  liere.  Too  wouldn'i 
think,  to  look  at  me  uoir  that  I  was  ever  one  of  ^our 
puny  kind,  but  I  was.  When  I  struck  this  place,  the 
doctotBsaid  as  how  one  of  my  lunga  was  clean  gone; 
but  I  jeet  hung  round  here,  an'  breathed  this  air,  aD 
set  out  in  the  sun,  sntil  I  was  a  new  man.  I  tell  jou, 
■trangsr,  old  Mother  Nature  is  the  best  nuise  in  the 
world.  Bhe'a  softer  and  gentler  out  here,  though,  thao 
she  is  in  the  North.  She's  let  alone,  joa  sea,  an'  not 
pestered  with  too  much  dTilization. 

Ooin'  round  the  mountain'f  Aint  goin'  across  ta 
Smitbers'a  be  ye  T  Want  to  know  I  Wall,  he's  had 
hard  luck,  Smithers  haa,  but  he's  pickin'  up  now,  an' 
I  reckon  there  aint  a  man  in  these  parts  as  would  let 
his  folks  want  ibr  anything.  Why,  that  leetle  gal  of 
his,  that  leetle  fburtaen-year  old  Phebe  's  the  pride  of 
this  'ere  place.  Oh,  yea,  she's  a  reg'lar  hero-iae — sech  as 
you  read  about — an'  there's  grit  enough  in  that  leetle 
body  of  bem  to  make  a  dozen  of  sech  big  fellere  as  I  am. 

Halloo,  Jake  I  Want  a  pound  of  coffee  and  a  tnaek  oj 
baeont  Oo  right  in.  Ted's  tbar  an'  he'll  fix  ye  up  all 
right.  BfuinemgoodP  Wall,  jest  enough  to  keep  a- 
goin',  an'  that's  all  I  ask  for,  until  I  get  a  good  hold  on 
life  agin,  an'  I'm  a-comin'  now,  &st.  What  was  I  talkin' 
about?  Smithen's  gal,  oh,  yea  I  I  started  out  to  tell  you 
sutfain'  about  her,  bein'a  you're  goin'  up  tbar. 

Ye'd  never  think  she  was  sech  a  gritty  little  |»eoe, 
to  look  at  her ;  'cause  her  eyes  are  mild  and  blue  at 
that  patch  of  aky  up  yander,  an'  her  hair  ia  that  yeller 
kind  that  flies  all  round  her  face  in  little  rings,  cud< 
dlin'  over  her  ears  an'  into  her  neck,  jest  as  if  it  loved 
to  touch  her.  But  for  all  her  babhy  &ce,  she's  tough  an' 
strong  as  a  young  cub,  with  musclea  no  dumbed  bells 
eould  make.  She  was  bred  in  these  mountains,  you 
know. 

Last  year  I  was  up  to  Bmithera'a  ranch — hadn't  took 
the  store  then.  I'd  begun  to  pick  up  consider'ble,  but 
wa'n't  ovto'  an'  above  strong,  so  I  was  ridin'  the  nuigi 
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and  helpin'  vhat  I  could.  They're  got  hearts — thew 
ranch  folks— an' they  don't  heft  yer  p>.'ckc^book  afure 
they  takee  ye  in. 

it  ye're  sick  they  take  right  hold  with  the  climate, 
aa'  help  pu)l  ye  back  to  health. 

Wall,  as  I  was  sayin',  I  was  up  thar,  doin'  what  I 
could.  He'd  had  a  Mexican  workin'  for  him,  but  Pedro 
sarred  him  a  mean  Crick  ;  they  bad  words  an'  Smithers 
discharged  him.  Mexicans  are  a  good  deal  like  a 
snake ;  tbey  need  watobia',  and  this  feller  was  a  bad 
nn.  This  was  in  May,  'long  bout  tbe  last  of  it.  Smith* 
en  was  down  in  his  luck,  for  he  broke  his  leg  one  day 
tryia'  to  break  a  buckin'  horae.  I  happened  to  be  near 
him  when  'twas  done,  so  I  got  him  back  to  the  cabiD. 
I  had  the  wheezes  that  momin'  an'  was  pretty  nigh 
tuckered,  gittia'  bim  home.  After  we'd  got  hicn  on  to 
the  bed,  Miss  Smithensaid  toPhebe,  "Throw  the  saddle 
onto  sorrel  Dan.  I'm  goin'  into  Dan's  after  the  doc- 
tor. I  can  go  quicker'n  you,"  says  she,  turnin'  to  me, 
"  an'  you  stay  here  an'  do  what  you  can  for  hira." 

In  no  time  she  was  on  the  horse,  an'  aa  I  tightened 
the  girths  she  said,  "  Phebe,  take  the  babby  out'o 
the  house,  so't  he  wont  worry  yer  daddy.  Set  him  out 
under  the  old  scmb-oak,  aa'  don't  let  oothin'  happen  to 
him."  "  Don't  worry,  mammy,  I'll  take  good  care  on 
bim,"  says  Phebe,  as  old  like  as  a  woman,  and  her 
mother  gathered  up  the  reins,  an'  old  Dan  jest  flew  out 
of  eight.  Smithera  was  a-suflerin'  bad,  poor  feller  1 
Twas  a  nasty  break,  and  great  drops  of  prespiration 
was  ft-breakin'  out  all  over  his  &oe,  for  the  pain  was 
awful.  The  babby  was  beginnin'  to  whimper,  an'  Fhebe 
picked  him  np  oS"n  the  floor,  snatchin'  up  a  string  of 
apools,  an'  a  rag  doll,  an'  started  out  of  doors. 

I  watched  him,  as  she  put  him  on  the  grass,  an' shook 
the  spools  to  make  him  laugh ;  then  I  went  in,  an'  tried 
to  read  a  week-old  paper,  to  make  Smithers  forget  his 
pain. 

More'n  an  hour  had  gone  bji  an',  worn  out,  the  pool 
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fbtler  had  dropped  asleep.  I  was  dozin'  a  little  royaeU 
wheD  I  heard  a  screech  I  shall  never  forget ;  shrill, 
pierdn'  as  &  knife,  it  seemed  to  cut  ioto  my  very  heart 
I  glanced  at  Smithers  but  he  did  nut  move,  then  I  made 
fi>r  out  doors.  My  God,  what  a  sight]  Fhebe standio' 
fltill  as  a  statoo,  with  iace  like  snow,  head  thrown  back 
an'  ejres  like  coals  of  fire,  p'intin'  into  the  air.  I  looked, 
an'  my  blood  froze  in  my  veins !  A  big  grey  eagle,  with 
the  babby  in  his  talons,  was  sailin'  slowly  upward.  A 
bit  of  red  cloth  was  flutt«rin'  in  the  breeze,  where  the 
little  dress  had  been  torn,  an'  a  frightened  cry  fell  on 
our  eais.  Without  thinkin',  I  drew  my  pistol,  but 
Phebe  caught  my  arm.  "Don't  shoot,"  she  gasped 
"  you'll  kill  the  babby  1 "  I  thought  'twould  he  a  heap 
sight  better  so,  but  with  that  hand  on  my  wrist,  an' 
that  white  face  turned  up  to  mine,  I  couldn't  pull  the  , 
trigger,  if  I  died  for  it. 

The  eagle  made  straight  for  the  old  ledge  above  us, 
an'  we  saw  him  put  the  babby  down  an'  fly  slowly  away. 
That  little  red  rag  hung  over  the  side  of  what  must 
have  been  his  neat.  I  had  taken  Fhebe's  hand  an'  we 
stood  watchin'  together,  frozen  with  terror.  She  fol- 
lowed the  bird  with  her  eyes,  as  he  sailed  out  of  sight, 
an'  catohin'  her  breath  quick,  she  said,  "I'm  goin'  up 
that  ledge,  Rob!  Don't  let  father  know  !  "  an'  before 
I  could  catch  her,  she  was  fairly  flyin'  towards  the  foot 
of  that  rocky  cliflE  "  Come  back  1 "  I  yelled.  "  You 
can  never  climb  up  thar ! "  "  I'll  try,  I  promised 
mother  I"  she  shouted.  She  stuck  her  feet  into  the 
crevices  in  the  rocks,  an,'  catchin'  bold  of  pieces  of 
shrubbery,  pulled  herself  up. 

It  was  the  hardest  work  I  ever  did,  watchin'  her. 
Twice  she  seemed  to  get  dizzy  an'  swayed,  while  I  caught 
my  breath  an'  muttered, "  0,  Qod,  help  that  little  gal  I " 
Up,  up,  that  slippery  mountain  side  she  crept,  h«r  yeller 
hair  streamin'  out  like  a  kind  of  halo  round  her  bead. 
It  was  deathly  still ;  there  warn't  a  twitter  of  a  bird, 
nor  a  flutter  of  a  lea£     Once  she  threw  her  anna  roaad 
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ft  n^ed  rock,  im'  leaned  orer  it  to  rest ;  then  ah«  raised 
her  head  an'  looked  into  the  sky.  I  knew  ahe  wag 
praytn',  an'  I  covered  my  face  with  my  haada  an'  prayed 
too,  as  I  never  had  in  my  life.  When  I  raised  my  eyee, 
she  had  reached  the  nest  and  I  oould  have  shouted  for 
)Ay  when  I  saw  her  lift  the  babby  up.  I  oouldn't  make 
out  very  well  what  she  was  doin',  but  when  she  started 
to  come  down,  I  guessed,  for  the  babby  was  on  ber  back, 
with  bia  arms  round  her  neck  an'  I  knew  tbey  was  tied 
thar.  I  kaiut  describe  that  descent,  'twas  worse  than 
goin'  up,  an'  I  never  think  of  it  'tbout  feelin'  faiat 
an'  sick.  I  didn't  look  below  but  once,  an'  'twas 
io  terrible,  I  didn't  look  agin.  Then  the  thought 
tbat  the  eagle,  at  any  minute,  might  come  back  was 
maddeniD'. 

It  seemed  an  age  that  she  was  creepin'  down  tbat 
mountain  side ;  but  she  was  comin'  slowly,  surely,  an'  was 
two-thirds  down,  when  a  big  loosened  rock,  that  she  bad 
toaobed  with  one  foot,  fell  1  I  thought  she  was  oouin' 
with  it,  but,  nol  she  drew  her  foot  back  and  olung  to 
a  stone  above.  I  saw  her  danger  in  a  flash  I  The  rock 
had  left  a  space  of  three  feet,  or  more,  below,  an'  I  could 
have  shrieked,  when  I  realized  that  as  soon  as  her 
strength  fuled  she  must  drop  to  certain  death.  At  that 
minute  I  heard  a  sound,  an'  tumia',  I  saw  Pedro,  the 
Mexican,  with  a  burro  an'  a  huge  ooil  of  rope.  He 
was  goin'  to  gather  wood  a  mile  below.  "  Hold  on, 
Phebe!"  Ishouted.  "Don't  let  got  "  an' seisin' Pedro 
by  the  arm  I  said,  "  Throw  a  lariat  to  that  child  quick  I " 

There  wam't  a  man  in  the  mountains  as  oould  throw  a 
rope  like  that  Mexican,  an'  I  knew  it.  He  turned  his 
snaky  eyea  towards  her,  and,  without  movin'  a  muscle, 
said,  "  That's  Smeethers'a  gal.  Me  no  throw  rope  1 "  In 
an  instant  I  pulled  my  six-shooter  an'  held  it  to  his  head. 
"  Throw  itl "  I  shouted.  With  a  stifled  oath,  he  made 
(be  loop  an'  threw  the  rope.  It  missed  ber  by  a 
few  feet.  "  Thmw  aguu ! "  I  screamed.  There  was  an 
stU  look  in  his  suakey  eyee  as  he  said,  "Mo  omI* 
» 
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"Throw  that  rope  I"  I  yelled,  an'  I  leveled  the  platol 
with  my  thumb  on  the  tri^er,  "  Throw  it,  an'  if  yon 
misi  her,  you're  a  dead  man  I "  He  looked  at  me  for  u 
iiutant,  we  measured  eyes,  then  with  a  difierent  move 
than  be  bad  made  before,  the  lariat  went  spinning 
through  the  air,  and  caught  on  the  rock  to  which  Pfaebt 
fliung. 

Working  with  one  hand  she  poshed  it  over  the  dde* 
an'  graspiu'  that  air  rope,  came  dowu  slow  but  steady, 
a-droppin'  Id  a  dead  faint  into  my  arms.  The  kid  was 
only  scratohed  a  mite,  an'  Phebe  wam't  long  in  openia' 
her  blue  eyes.  "  Don't  tell  daddy.  Boh  I "  she  said  as  I 
helped  'em  to  the  house.  W  hat's  that  you  say,  stranger  J 
You're  ootne  here  with  papen  to  make  Ph^  Smithen  a 
ne&  golf  What?  Say  it  agin!  Her  ffrand-dad  hai 
died  an  the't  wAof  ihey  eail  an  harett  t    Hooray  I 

Ted, shut  up  the  store !  Git  my  horse  round!  Call 
out  the  boys  an'  ring  the  court-house  bell  I  We'll  all 
make  a  day  of  it,  for  Phebe,  little  Phebe's  a  rich  gal,  do 
ye  hear  f  Take  off  yer  hat  stranger,  an'  swing  it  with 
me  while  I  holler,  an'  draw  a  crowd  1 

Booray  I  hooray  I  hooray  1 


UNCLE  JOTHAM'S  BOARDEB.— A.  T.  Su«oir. 
Tve  kep'  summer  boarders  for  years  sod  allowed 

I  knowed  s]l  the  Borta  tbat  there  be  ; 
Bnt  there  come  an  old  feller  this  season  alonft 

That  tnraed  out  a  beater  for  me. 
Whatever  that  feller  wa§  arter,  I  tow 

I  hain't  got  the  slightest  idee. 

He  had  an  old  bait  net  of  thin,  rotten  stuff 
That  a  mlnner  could  bite  hie  way  through ; 

But  he  never  went  fishin',  at  least  in  the  way 
That  fishermen  gen'ally  do; 

But  he  carried  that  bait  net  wherever  be  went. 
The  handle  was  j'intad  in  two. 

And  the  bottles  and  boxes  that  chap  fetched  alonf  I 
Why,  a  doctor  would  never  want  more  ; 
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If  they  held  pills  and  phjMc  be'd  got  Aill  enough 

To  fit  out  a  medicine  BtoK. 
And  be'd  got  heapa  of  pins,  dreffle  lengthy  and  Bllm, 

Allen  droppin'  about  on  the  floor. 
Well,  tniB  as  I  live,  that  old  feller  Jest  spent 

Hie  hull  days  in  loafin'  about 
And  pickin'  up  hoppers  aud  roaches  and  flies. 

Not  to  ose  for  his  bait  to  ketch  tniut, 
Bat  to  kill  and  stick  pine  in  and  squint  at  and  all ; 

He  was  cmy's  a  coot,  tb'  ain't  no  doubt. 
He'd  see  a  poor  miller  a-Syin'  along— 

The  commonest,  every-day  kind — 
And  he'd  waddle  on  art«r  it,  fat  as  he  waa. 

And  foUer  up  softly  ahind, 
^11  he'd  flop  that  air  bait  net  right  over  its  head, 

And  I'd  laugh  till  nigh  out  of  my  mind. 
Why,  he'd  lay  on  the  ground  for  an  hoar  at  a  stretch 

And  scratch  in  the  dirt  like  a  hen ; 
Be'd  scrape  all  the  bark  oS'  the  bushes  and  treea, 

And  turn  the  stones  over,  and  then 
He'd  peek  nnder  logs,  or  be'd  pry  inter  holes; 

I'm  glad  tber*  ain't  no  more  sech  men  I 
Hy  wife  see  a  box  in  Lie  bedroom,  one  day, 

Jeet  swarming  with  live  caterpillars. 
Be  fed  'em  on  leavea  off  of  all  kind  of  treea, 

The  ellams  and  birches  and  wiUers , 
And  lie'd  got  piles  of  boxes  chock  full  to  the  top 

With  crickets  and  bees  and  moth  millera 
I  asked  him,  one  time,  what  his  business  might  be,— 

Of  coune  I  fust  made  some  apology, — 
Be  tried  to  explain,  but  sech  awful  big  wordsl 

Sort  o'  foiren,  outlandish  and  coUegey. 
"8  near  'e  I  can  tell,  'stead  of  enterin'  a  trade. 

He  waa  tryin'  to  Jeet  enter  mology- 

And  Hannah,  my  wife,  says  she's  beerd  o'  sech  thingsi 

She  gueasea  his  brain  wam't  so  meller ; 
Ther's  a  thing  they  call  Nat'ral  Histerry,  she  skya. 

And,  whatever  the  folks  there  may  tell  her. 
Till  it's  settled  she's  wrong  shell  jest  hold  that  air  man 

Wm  a  Nat'ral  Hlsterrical  feller. 

— Ealomoloffic^  Jfevt. 
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GBASDUA'S  SURPRISE. 

Who  Is  this  comM  knocking' 

Knocking  at  my  door? 
Surely  such  a  visitor 

I  never  h»d  before. 
Come  to  call  on  ffraadma. 

Did  I  bear  you  Bay  7 
I  live  here,  my  little  man— 

Qne88  you've  iniaaed  your  wftj. 

OmAtg  inf    I  wonder 

Who  my  gneat  can  be? 
Navy  cap  «nd  bnttooe 

Come  to  call  on  me ! 
Now,  I  know  a  boy,  sir,— 

A  little  boy  named  Fredl 
He  weaiB  dreseea,  to-be-sure, 

And  cnrla  around  his  head! 

He  ia  my  darling,  but  of  course 

Not  such  a  man  as  you. 
Why,  yon  could  face  the  whole  wmld 

In  that  brave  snit  of  blue  I 
And  pockets,  too.    Well,  well, 

What  would  my  Freddie  say 
If  he  were  here  to  see 

This  gentleman  to-day  I 

laughing?    What's  the  matter? 

Your  name  Freddie,  too  1 
Cknne  a  little  closer. 

Let  Die  look  at  yon. 
Brown  eyes,  laughing  gaily. 

Full  of  fun  aud  joy — 
Let  me  pnt  my  specs  on— 

Bleas  me  I  it's  my  boy. 


WOreENONIC— LoinflK  E.  V.  BoT«i 
It  was  Wopsenonic,  the  warrior, 

And  chief  of  the  Apaches, 
Where  the  winds,  like  wandering  spirite, 

Chme  whiaperiag  through  the  treaS) 
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Th&t  murmared  his  bosom's  sorrow, 

In  many  a  stifled  moan. 
While  he  walked  mid  the  forest  shadowy 

And  talked  with  hia  aoul,  alone. 
The  radiant  beams  that,  since  morning, 

Piayed  hide-and-seek  throi^th  the  flowery 
Climbed  up  by  red  clouds  at  the  sunset. 

To  revel  in  brigliter  bowers ; 
Then  a  gloom  cre)it  over  the  prairies. 

And  the  day-bird  drooped  to  her  nest. 
And  great  Rhadows,  like  giants,  lay  sleeping 

By  the  mountains  that  guard  the  west 

And  the  wiah -ton- wish  came  eiogiog 

To  the  borders  of  the  wood, 
While  the  screech-owl's  cry  rose  shrilly 

From  the  depths  of  the  solitude  ; 
The  spring  flowers  stood  in  their  garments 

Of  tenderest  blue  and  gold, 
By  the  brink  of  the  sad-voiced  river 

That  away  to  the  south-west  rolled. 
And  a  gleaming  sickle  of  silver. 

Id  the  sky,  the  new  moon  hunj^ 
like  a  tremulous  maiden  gliding 

Ad  armed  host  among. 
For  the  stars,  like  war-clad  chiefbdni^ 

Were  marshaled  in  grand  array. 
Exulting  high  in  their  triumph 

O'er  the  vanquished  King  of  Day. 
But  the  glory  of  night  to  the  warrior 

Conld  bring  a  joy  no  more, 
ffince  his  only  boy  had  jonmeyed 

Away  to  the  spirit-shore  ; 
And  the  spring-time's  gentle  smiling 

But  breathed  of  his  high  hopes  fled. 
And  deepened  the  desolate  anguish 

That  came  to  dwell  instead. 
Then  he  proudly  hushed  his  groaning, 

Lest  e'en  the  stars  elionid  know 
His  grief,  and  bis  eyes  flashed  sternly. 

As  in  meeting  a  mighty  foe  ; 
But  sodden,  with  mournful  gesture. 

He  pressed  his  haughty  brow* 
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Anil  thoogbt  of  the  pa1e-&ced  captiT* 

Aale«p  ID  his  wigwam  now. 
He  thought  of  his  flaxen  ringlets. 

And  his  deep  blue,  heavenly  eye, 
And  remembered  that  on  the  morrow 

He  was  doomed  in  pain  to  die ; 
And  he  but  a  child,  whose  summon 

Hod  only  numbered  t«D. 
To  Wopeenonic,  the  warrior, 

And  chieftain  of  savage  men, 
His  dead  boy's  hoverii^;  spirit 

Seemed  whispering,  "  Not  so," 
To  his  lather's  heart  appealing— 

Plead  even  for  his  foe. 
With  voioeleee,  earnest  feeling: 

"  Oh,  spare  the  Cbriatian'e  son ; 
^on  couldat  not  know  of  peace  again, 

If  this  dark  deed  were  done." 

Then  he  turned  from  the  forest  pathwa7. 

While  in  bia  lofty  eye 
The  light  grew  soft  as  in  woman's, 

And  be  said,  "HeHhsil  not  diel 
To  the  heart  of  my  hated  foeman 

Let  other  sorrows  come ; 
Bat  I  may  not  dare  to  crush  him 

With  the  curae  of  a  childless  home." 

That  night,  while  his  tribes  were  sleeping 

The  chieftain  softly  crept 
To  the  couch  of  the  blue-eyed  dreamer,— 

Then  away,  like  an  arrow,  swept 
A  steed  of  deer-like  swiftness 

O'er  the  prairie  wild  and  wida, 
Through  the  deep  and  tangled  (bnst, 

And  acrosB  the  moaning  tide  I 

For  the  childless  brave  bore  homeward 

The  gentle  captive  boy, 
And  the  hearts  of  the  emigrant  parents 

Were  filled  at  morn  with  Joy, 
When  Wopsenonic,  the  warrior. 

And  chief  of  the  Apaches, 
With  the  whito  man  buried  the  hatcha^ 

And  smoked  the  i»|>e  of  peace. 
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THE  KING'S  DAUGHTEIL-Rhbbcca  Palfbby  Utd 
She  weara  no  jewel  a  pon  1  Land  or  brow ; 

No  bad^e  by  which  ahe  may  be  known  of  men; 
But  though  she  wslkn  in  plain  attire  now. 

She  is  a  daughter  of  the  Kina,  and  when 
Her  Father  calls  her  at  his  throne  to  wait 
She  will  be  clothed  as  doth  beflt  her  BUt«. 

Her  Father  sent  her  in  his  land  to  dwell. 
Giving  to  her  a  work  which  most  be  done. 

And  since  the  King  lovea  all  bia  people  well, 
Therefore,  she,  too,  cares  for  them  everj'  ons. 

Thns  when  she  stoops  to  lift  from  want  or  sin 

The  brighter  shines  her  royalty  therein. 

She  walks  erect  throt^h  dangers  mAcifold, 
While  many  sink  and  fall  on  either  hand. 

She  dreads  not  summer's  heat  nor  winter's  cold, 
For  both  are  anbject  to  the  King's  comnuind. 

She  need  not  be  afraid  of  anything, 

Becaose  she  is  a  daughter  of  the  King. 

Even  when  the  angel  comes  that  men  call  deatl^ 
And  name  with  terror,  it  appalls  not  her. 

Sbe  turns  to  look  at  him  with  qnickened  breath, 
Thinking,  It  is  the  royal  raeaaenger. 

Her  heart  rejoices  that  her  Father  calls 

Her-back  to  live  within  the  palace  walls. 

For  though  the  land  she  dwells  in  Is  moat  fair. 
Bet  round  with  streams,  like  picture  in  its  ftiuna^ 

Yet  often  in  her  heart  deep  longings  are 
For  that  imperial  palace  whence  she  came. 

Not  perfect  quite  seems  any  earthly  thing, 

~         e  she  is  a  daughter  of  the  King. 


HER  FIRST  BABY. 


A  womaD  got  ioto  a  suburban  car  the  other  afteniooii. 
She  was  carrying  a  sweet-faced  baby,  which  was  not  more 
than  uz  months  old. 

The  car  was  detuned  at  the  corner  where  the  woman 
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got  on,  and  the  ahifted  round  aenrotuly  in  her  seat  fbi 
•  taomeat  and  then  began  to  tan  tbe  baby  abooL 

Here  is  a  tme  dtacriptioa  of  what  she  did  with  that 
child  while  the  car  was  going  two  hondred  and  SItf 
jarda: 

Held  it  upright  OD  one  knee  ibr  thirty  aeconda.  Then 
■hifted  it  to  the  other  knee. 

Polled  it  up  againat  her  and  hogged  it  twice. 

Toawd  it  on  her  left  ahoalder  and  then  shifted  it  to 
her  right  sboolder. 

Held  it  up  to  the  window,  and  then  stood  it  np  on 
her  Ud. 

Hade  a  cradle  out  of  her  arms  and  jumped  it  up  and 
down  six  times. 

Placed  it  on  her  left  knee,  then  put  it  on  her  right  knee. 

I^id  it  iace  down  in  her  lap. 

Hugged  it  to  her  baaom  and  patted  it  seven  dmes. 

Held  it  up  to  the  window  again,  then  pulled  it  over  to 
her  left  shoulder,  shifted  it  to  her  right  shoulder,  and 
woond  up  by  dumping  it  into  her  lap. 

Tossed  it  into  the  air  a  dozen  Umes  and  hu^ed  it 
fi>ur  or  five  times. 

Laid  it  on  its  back  in  her  lap  and  then  turned  it  so 
as  to  lie  on  its  face. 

Patted  it  for  a  minute  and  hnmmed  "  Hnsli-a-bye- 
baby,"  although  the  child  wasn't  making  a  sound. 

Put  it  OD  her  knee  and  jo^led  her  knee  np  and  down, 
shook  it  in  front  of  her,  holding  it  out  at  arm's  length, 
and  then  hugged  it  ecstatically  three  times. 

Held  it  up  to  the  window  for  the  third  time,  and  then, 
when  the  conductor  came  after  her  fitre,  laid  it  in  a  lump 
OD  the  seat  beside  her. 

Patted  it  some  more,  joggled  it  some  more,  tossed  it 
some  more,  and  flopped  it  face  down  agtun. 

Held  it  out  at  arm's  length  and  gazed  at  it  rapturously. 

Talked  gibberish  to  it  aud  bugged  it  some  more. 

And  all  this  while  the  car  was  going  two  hundred  and 
Aftyyarda.     But,  then,  it  was — her  first. 
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TOU'S  THANESGIVING.-GBOBaB  M.  Vicekbui 

4.p.nH».</a.^..llK>r. 

Tbe  smoke  rose  atrsight  from  the  chimney 

Till  lost  in  Che  autumn  air, 
And  the  treea  round  the  little  COttiMje 

8tood  motionleBB  and  bar« ; 
Bat  within  there  wan  life  and  hustle, 

There  was  warmth  in  the  kitchen  stOTe^ 
And  the  smile  of  a  patient  woman, 

And  the  glow  of  a  deathless  love. 

The  cakes  and  pies  on  tbe  dreeeer 

Stood  rsiined  in  a  tempting  row. 
And  the  tabie-dnth  on  a  chair-back 

Whs  smooth  and  as  white  as  snow; 
On  the  table,  'mid  bags  and  baskets, 

A  big,  bt  turkey  lay, 
For  Tom,  our  Tom,  was  coming 

To  spend  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Yes,  Tom  had  sent  ns  a  letter, 

The  first  that  hat.1  come  for  years. 
And  we  read  it  all  over  and  over 

Till  its  lines  were  dimmed  with  tean: 
The  boy  who  had  nigh  disgraced  ns, 

Wbnse  mem'ry  was  deod  to  some, 
The  wayward,  the  lost,  was  comii^; ; 

Thank  God,  he  was  coming  home. 
Tp-day,  as  I  think  it  over, 

Tlie  old  scene  conies  back  again, 
And  I  see  their  anxious  faces 

As  plain  tis  I  saw  ttiem  then ; 
I  can  see  poor  grief-bowed  father 

Standing  by  mother's  aide, 
Both  peering  oat  through  the  windoi( 

Trying  their  fears  to  hide. 
I  can  see  a,  manly  horseman 

Dismount  at  tlie  cottage  door, 
And  remember  the  kindly  message 

That  from  absent  Tom  lie  bore; 
I  remember  how  mother  detected 

The  cheat,  and  then  swooned  away  j 
And  forever  I'll  still  remember 

That  sweet  Thanksgiving  Day. 
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CHRISTMAS.— WiLuiH  Sawtib. 
This  night  about  oar  cheerful  hearth  we  gather  once  agun, 
A  circle  of  true  hearts,  tried  links  in  friendship's  firmest 

The  blue  leape  np,  the  wine  ia  bright,  the  laugh  is  quick 

and  free, 
And  even  home  eeemaBomethingmore  than  home  was  wont 

to  be. 
The  generous  gloir,  the  awelling  heart,  the  eye  to  tean 

BDTprised, — 
The  sadden  p»use  that  stills  our  Joy,  yet  la  but  joy  diagnised,— 
These  speak  a  preaence  at  our  hearth,  tinDeen,  but  known 

and  dear ; 
YeSiCfaristmas— bleesed  Christmas— has  surely  entered  berej 
Warm  welcome  'neath  this  roof-tree  to  that  Presence  of  De- 

lightl 
All  peaceful  was  his  coming  with  the  stars  of  yeetemigbt; 
Not  in  grandeur,  not  with  splendor,  did  he  seek  us  as  of 

yore. 
But,  pilgrim-wise,  In  silence  passing  slow  from  door  to  door ; 
Passing  slow,  and  at  each  threshnld  pausing  fondly  as  a 

While  his  eyes  would  Rash  with  kindness,  and  witfa  smiles 

his  wrinklca  blend; 
And  cheerily  'hove  the  howling  of  the  nightwind  rang  his 

"I  am  Christmas  1 1  am  Christmu!  Heed  my  greeting,  and 

Not  for  rank  or  station  cared  he,  not  a  whit  for  high  degree, 
But  rather  on  the  meek  and  low  his  lingering  glance  would 

be. 
From  many  homes,  from  many  hearts  no  voice  reeponKve 

On  cheerless  walls  no  holly  hnng,  on  cold  hearths  gleamed 

But  he  turned  not  thence  in  anger ;  for  the  sad,  the  poor, 
the  lone. 

He  had  truths  of  Christian  wisdom,  and  words  of  kindly 
tone, 

And  his  glance  could  kindle  gladnew,  and  where'er  he  en- 
tered—straight 

The  wretched  looked  up  brightly,  and  the  hopeless  grew 
elate. 
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"  I  ua  Christmu  I "    On  the  manalon  jost  darkened  fell  tha 

Where  in  eUence  very  eadly  were  the  great  one«  gathered 

round. 
Thfl  stately  motherheard  it ;  but  as  mate  was  her  deepair 
As  if  she  feared  to  wake  the  thinf;  bo  coldly  cradled  there. 
The  Spirit  n his pered  tenderly,  "The  Christian's  fiiith  is  this; 
That  the^,  the  loved,  who  leave  us,  are  but  gone  before  to 

bliBB; 
Though  ead  tlie  parting,  in  this  bitb  he  bean  him  like  a 

And  he  welcomea  Christmas  bravely,  as  a  Christian  only  can." 

"I  am  ChriBtmasI"    Quoth  the    widow,  by  the  emben 

crouching  tow, 
"Wtiat  have  I  to  do  with  Christmas?  Hark  I  bow  the  raogh 

winds  blow ; 
Hark  !  how  the  waves  are  roaring ;  see  the  petrel  wild  with 

glee; 
I  have  a  eon,  one  only  son,  and  he  is  on  the  sea, 
And  my  heart  is  sick  with  fear  for  him."  "Good  heart," 

the  Spirit  aaid, 
"  Bid  it  take  strength,  poor  mother,  from  tha  fountain  of  its 

The  mighty  winds  that  make  the  wreck,  the  waves  that 

round  il  foam. 
Are  the  same  winds  and  waves  that  bring  the  good  ship 

swiftly  home," 

"lamChriBtmasI"  From  his  reTerie  the  ruined  merchant 

sprang. 
"Christmas!  Ah '.  then  my  board  was  spread,  my  hall  with 

langhter  rang ; 
And  I  had  friends  about  me,  blithe  friends— where,  where 

are  they  ? 
I  am  alone—alone  in  want— and  this  is  Christmas  Day  I 
Of  all  I  ioved  and  pampered,  not  one  is  with  me  now." 
"  Ofa,  wherefore, "  cried  the  Spirit, "  should  this  o'erclond 

thy  brow? 
The  rough  wind  tries  the  branches,  and  the  wise,  without 

dismay, 
Mark  the  foul  and  cankered  bloesonu  that  so  quickly  fidl 

away." 
"  I  am  ChriBtntaa  1 "    It  was  echoed  in  a  noble  soul's  nnresti 
In  the  laughter,  cold  and  hollow,  that  thrilled  an  aching 

breast; 
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In  hie,  who  (from  his  dream  of  fame  awakeaed  long  ago) 
Kow  wrote  for  bread.  "  I  must  rejoice,  since  thou  wilt  have 

it  90," 
Hosmd,  "but  what  can  life  present  whence  I  a  joj  m^y 

claim  7  " 
Qnoth  Christmaa,  "This,  although  to  thee  has  come  nor 

wealth  nor  fame, 
la't  noi^ht  that  for  thy  thonghte,  thy  traths,— Bmall  seeds 

in  darkness  sown,— 
Thy  fellow-man, made  wiser, better, bleaaes  thee  unknown?" 

"  I  am  Cbristmaa  I "  At  his  labor  the  toiler  heard  the  sonud  ; 
It  seemed  a  very  mockerj'  when  faia  moiat  eye  glanced 

around, 
Wfaenitmetthat  wife  BO  patient,  those  children  wan  and 

pale, 
And  that  one  loaf— why,  Cbnstmas  waa  a  thing  of  fairy  tale! 
An  instant  paused  the  Spirit,  and  then  tenderly  it  said, 
"  Hard  is  this  fare — O  gentle  ones!— this  Christmas  feaot  of 

bread  I 
But  happiness  is  lees  with  those  whom  luxuries  enrronnd 
Than  with  the  few  whose  daily  wants  their  daily  wishes 

"Bejoice!"  To  age,  half-deafened    with    the  roar  of  llfo, 

"  rejoice  r " 
Brought  sudden  joy;  but  mournfully  replied  the  ftltMiag 

"  Let  youth  obey  the  summons,  let  youth  enjoyment  crave. 

The  world  is  cast  behind  us,  our  fat^e  is  to  tlie  grave, 

All  soberly,  all  sadly,  it  is  meet  henceforth  we  go." 

"  Nol "  shouted  Christmas  gaily,  "Age  should  not  (are  it  so ; 

Ufe's  cup  is  sweet  unto  the  drejn,  so  those  who  drain  it  see 

The  joy  of  tbia  world  but  preludes  the  bliss  of  that  to  lie." 

"  I  am  Christmas  1 1  am  Christmas  I  Heed  my  greeting,  and 

rejoice  I " 
Thus  above  the  boisterous  winter  mnRout  the  cheering  voice. 
Thus  on  his  lonely  rainist'ring  the  ]>ilgrim  Spirit  went. 
Love  in  its  Ctiristian  seuiblance  to  a  cold  wnrld  eloquent; 
Thus  every  gentle  spirit  and  every  noble  breast 
Found  soothing  woni,  and  kindly  glance, and  balm  for  hope 

depressed  ; 
And  tlius  this  hour  at  every  hearth,  in  every  heart  alncers, 
Is  Christmas  gladly  welcomed,  as  he  is  welcomed  here. 
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A  WHITE  LILY.— Mart  L.  Wriort. 

The  season  of  music  was  cloeiog.  Parepa  Roaa  step- 
piDg  from  the  private  entrance  of  "  The  Grand  "  woi 
about  to  enter  her  carriage  when  her  attention  was  ar- 
rested by  "  Please,  mi  iadi —  "  It  was  only  the  shrunken, 
misBbapen  figure  of  little  Elfin,  the  Italian  street-singer, 
with  his  old  violin  under  his  arm,  but  the  face  upturned 
in  the  gaslight,  though  pale  and  pinched,  was  as  deli- 
cately cut  as  a  cameo,  while  the  eager,  wistful  light 
in  the  great,  brilliant  eyes,  the  quiver  of  entreaty  in  the 
soft  Italian  voice,  held  her  fur  a  moment  against  her 
escort's  endeavor  to  save  her  the  auDoyance  of  hearing 
a  beggar's  plea. 

"WellT" 

Tlie  slender  brown  hands  of  the  dwarf  held  up  a  fr»- 
graut  white  lily  with  a  crystal  drop  in  its  golden  heart 
"  Would  mi  Iadi,  please?  " 

"  Do  you  mean  this  lovely  flower  for  me  ? " 

"Yea,  mi  Iadi." 

"  You  heard  me  sing  f  " 

"  Mi  Iadi,  I  hid  under  the  stain — 'twas  yesterday  I 
heard  the  voira.    Oh  1  mi  Iadi,  I  could  diel" 

The  loud  plaudits  of  the  world  she  had  juat  left  bad 
never  ahown  Parepa  Roea  the  power  of  her  grand  voice 
aa  she  saw  it  now  in  those  soft  dark  eyes  aflame,  and  in 
those  sobbing,  broken  words. 

"  Child,  meet  me  here  to-morrow  at  Ave  o'clock.'  And 
holding  the  lily  caressingly  and  stepping  into  her  car- 
riage, she  was  driven  away. 

It  was  Parepa  Kosn's  Inst  night.  In  a  box  near  the 
stage  sat  little  Eifin  like  a  child  entranced.  Grandly 
the  clear  voice  swelled  its  triumphant  chorda  and  ran 
amid  the  arches  with  unearthlv  pnwer  and  sweetness. 
The  slight  frame  of  the  buy  swnyed  and  shook,  and  a 
look,  so  rapt,  so  intense,  cume  on  his  face,  you  knew 
his  very  heart  was  BtilJed. 

Now  the  wi>ndr..n8  notes  thrilled  softlv  Hke  the  faint 
•ouod  of  bugles  in  early  morn,  and  again  its  sweetncM 
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Btole  over  you  like  the  distant  chime*  of  vesper  belk 
Encore  &fter  encon:  followed.  The  curtain  rolled  up  foi 
the  last  time,  and  the  manager  related  the  incident  of  the 
previuua  night,  and  announced  that  Parepa  Bosa'fl  fare- 
well would  be  the  ballad  warbled  many  a  bitter  day 
through  the  city  Btreeta  by  little  Elfin, the  Italian  muaician, 

Ijoud'aud  prolonged  waa  the  applause,  and  at  the  first 
pause,  sweeping  in  with  r^al  grace,  with  the  white  lily 
on  her  breast  came  our  queen  of  song.  Queen,  too,  by 
right  of  her  beautiful,uaBtained  womanhood,  she  stood 
a  moment,  and  than  sang  clearly  and  Boftly  the  ballad 
with  the  refrain,  "  Farewell,  sweet  land."  Accompany- 
ing her  caiue  the  low,  tender  wail  of  little  Elfin's  violin. 
There  waa  silence  in  that  great  bouse  at  the  close. 
Then  a  shout  went  up  that  shook  the  very  pillars. 

Parepa  Ri>sa,  God  called  thee  in  thy  perfect  woman- 
hood, but  thy  voice  lives  in  our  hearts,  and  at  the  last 
great  day  it  shall  be  written  in  shtning  letters  on  thy 
name,  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  the  least  of 
these,  ye  have  doue  it  unto  me." 


FOURTH  OF  JULY  AT  BIPTON.*— Eugrnk  J.  H*i,U 
Old  Ripton  is  a  Yankee  town,  amid  the  fair  green  moun- 
Where  wooillanrt  Blreams  come  leaping  down  from  sparkling 
Where  (leldom  with  the  world  outside  her  rustic  genius 

Where  men  are   mOHtly  occnpied  in   making  staves  and 

shinnies. 
It  is  a  patriotic  plai^,  tlionRh  in  an  obscure  rorner: 
The  giandsire  talks,  with  radiant  face,  of  Allen,  Slark  and 

Warner. 
The  glorious  Fourth  of  each  July  is  made  a  grand  occasion ; 
Each  patriot  puts  his  business  by  to  swell  the  "  celebj'ation." 
The  three  selectmen  of  the  town,  Old    Eider   Dean,  Uie 

YounR 'Squire  Epaminondaa  Brown,  and  Hiram  Toil d,  the 
tencher. , 

.  •rrom  "AwtT  Uoirii  Bur,"  bj  p*nutoloii. 
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Het  at  the  etore  of  Levi  Lnnda — no  patriots  coald  be 

To"l«ythe  plans"  and  "raise  the  fiinds"for  fireworks, 

at^  and  powder. 
Old  Elder  Dean  Bat  on  a  k^  of  New  Orleans  molaseeB, 
And,  hitching  up  hie  troasers  leg,  pnt  on  hie  big  bowed 

glasses, 
Thensiud:  "I  ruther  think 'twill  pay,  »n' save  as  some  con- 

fiision 
To  pass  the  box  nex'  8abba'-daj.  an'  take  a  contribution." 

.  The  first  selectman  of  the  town,  a  hand  and  fiat  extending 
Arose  with  a  forbidding  frown,  and  o'er  the  paetor  bending. 
Said,  with  a  feeble,  piping  voice,  Bugifeative  of  a  pigeon : 
"It  aint  Brgoin'  to  be  my  choice  to  mix  this  with  religion; 
I  aint  a-goin'  to  give  a  cent  fur  other  folks's  prancin' ; 
The  mone^  must  be  raised  an'  spent  by  them  ez  does  th« 

dancin'  I 
We  shall  not  break  the  Sabba'-day,  nor  get  it  by  taxation, 
The  prop'reet  way  is,  let  'em  pay  who  want  the  celebration," 

Then  'Squire  Epaminondas  Brown  said :  "  Don't  hev  a  con- 
niption, 

I'll  go  myself  about  the  town  an'  raise  it  by  subscription. 

My  part  I'll  never  try  to  shirk  1 "  As  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. 

The  man  who  wants  to  do  the  work  ie  sure  to  be  elected. 

The  work  was  done,  the  money  found,  the  cost  was  closely 

counted, 
The  cannon  dug  up  from  the  ground  and  ontwocartwheels 

mounted ; 
A  flae-pole  raisednponthegrfen,  the  old  church  decorated. 
And  every  patriot  to  be  seen  looked  very  much  i:lat«d. 

Boom,  boom,  boom !  in  the  early  morning  gray; 
Boom,  boom,  boom!  It  is  Independence  Day  I 
Hurrah !  The  crackers  Aki  and  pop. 
The  anvil  roars  by  the  blacksmith  shop. 
Boom !  The  powder  flashes  1 
Boom !  The  cannon  crashes^ 
BOOM!! 
A  sudden  hash  on  the  hollow  &11b— 

Somebody  calls: 
"The  cannon's  bu'at,  an'  Isnachar  Drom 
Hex  lost  his  thumb  I " 
What  is  a  thumb  or  a  finner  or  two 
To  the  soul  of  the  patriot  tried  and  tnw. 
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Or  the  loaa  of  a  limb,  of  ati  srm  or  a  head. 
Or  weeks  of  pain  in  a  feather  bed  ? 
Whatever  befall,  our  Sag  must  fly, 
And  one  and  all  in  the  croird  will  cr^; 
"Hurrah  for  Ethao  Altenl" 
B-r-mb,  r-r-rub,  r-r-nib-dub-dnb  I 
B-r-rob,  r-r-rub,  r-r-rub-dob-dob  I 
The  Bon  is  high, 
Within  the  Bky, 
^e  proud  procession  is  passing  by ; 
With  horn  and  drum, 
A  thousand  come. 
A  r-r-rub-a-dub,  dul>a  dnb,  bum,  bum,  bum  I 
Before  the  band, 
Rides  Captain  Rand, 
On  bob-tail  bay,  with  his  sword  in  band, 
And,  undismayed, 
Tbe  home  briji^e 
He  marshals  on  to  the  dress  parade; 
Then  come  in  sight 
A  chariot  bright, 
And  thirty-eight  girls  in  gowna  of  white ; 
Behind  tliem  streams 
A  mile  of  teams; 
A  cloud  of  dnst  in  the  roadway  gleams ; 
With  mighty  hnm, 
Hurrah  I  they  come. 
A  r-r-rub-a-dub,  dub-a-dub,  bum,  bum,  bum  t 
"Halt!" 
Along  the  line  the  captain  flics,  hia  chari^er  snorU  audi 

prances. 
The  object  of  a  thousand  eyes  as  onward  he  advances. 
He  waves  his  sword,  then  slope  his  nag  andshouU  in  tonea 

of  thunder: 
"Break  ranks!  break  ranks  to  raise  tbe  flag!  hip,  hip,  hur- 
rah— out  yonder ! " 
With  faces  stained  by  sweat  and  soil,  upon  the  jrrefen  all  cioe- 

ter, 
But  patriotism  lends  to  toil  a  most  delightful  luster. 
They  sinir :  "  My  Country,  'tis  of  Thee,"  with  clear  and  tune- 

fiil  voices, 
For  every  soul  loves  liberty  and  every  heart  rejoices. 
A  maiden  by  the  flag-pole  slAnds,  of  charming  grace  and 

I,  but  handsome  hands,  runs  up  th« 
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Above  (he  nisttinK  maple  trees,  it  proudly  rises  o'er  her, 
It  floaU  upoD  the  balmy  breeze,  and  all  who  gixe  adore  her. 
The  rarest  pearls  of  womankind,  the  loveliest  forms  and  &ces 
Are  those  sweet,  simple  ^irls  we  find  in  quiet  country  places. 
With  rosy  cheeks  and  radiant  eyes,  in  which  the  teardrops 

She  speaks  utese  liaea  that  freemen  prize,  while  all,  atten 

tive,  listen  :• 
Then  to  the  chnrch  the  people  pass,  to  hear  the  Declaration 
B«ad  by  old  Doctor  Cyrus  Cass,  and  Elder  Dean's  oration. 
With  everftreen  the  walls  are  bang,  the  pulpit  draped  with 

buntinn;. 
The  work  of  Arabella  Yonng  and  Ann  Eliza  IIuntin)f, 

O  Kntnd  old  men  of  darker  days,  resistleea  as  an  ocean  ! 
What  words  can  fitly  speak  your  praise,  the  depth   of  your 

devotion. 
More  &ir  your  honest  fiimeshaltglow  in  freedom's  song  and 

With  bloody  feet  o'er  froeen  snow  yon  marched  to  deathless 

Rloryl 
O  patriot  band  ofBenninjitonl  bystrongandfierceendeavor 
A  mighty  victory  you  won,  whose  force  will  last  forever. 
Your  dear-bought  triumph  was  complete,  0  bravo  New  Eng. 

land  yeomen ! 
You  turned  the  torrent  of  defeat  forever  on  your  foemen. 
I'he  patriotic  scrviro  <tonc,  the  hungry  congrefnition 
Go  to  the  green,  nith  mirth  and  fun,  to  cat  a  cold  collation. 
It  is  a  cliarming  afternoon,  with  runtic  earaen  it  poNtee. 
It  slips,  it  slide!)  away  too  soon  for  loving  lads  and  lasses. 
The  night  draws  near,  the  darkness  lurks  in  every  shady 

"  They're  fisin'  up  the  big  fireworks  I  Hurrah,  fur  Old  Seth 
Warner! " 

His-B-sb-h-hu-u-uo-o-o !  See  that  rocket  in  the  sky  1 
Fop  I  See  the  brilliant  fireballs  Ry  I 
Pop,  pop,  pop  I  See  them  leap  about  the  ur. 
Pop,  pop,  popl   From  the  Roman  cand]en  therel 
Pop,  pop,  pop!   Blue  and  yellow,  red  ami  whitel 
Pop,  pop,  popl  Are  tbey  not  a  splendid  sight? 
Bang  I !  pop,  pop,  fiu-z-zS'^-sh-h-hu-n-uo-o-o  I 
Somebody  cries ;  "  Look  out  fur  your  eyes  I 

Timnthv  Hfltfh  }\p7.  dmn't  a  mntrh 
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Into  a  box  o'  rockets  an'  wheels ! 
Take  to  your  heels !  Take  to  your  heels  1 " 
Bellowing  boye  for  their  fathers  call, 
Women  srream  and  their  babies  squall, 
Children  are  crushed  and  cry  with  pain; 
Pandemonium  seems  to  reign, 
Dresses  are  torn  and  tramped  in  dirt. 
All  are  frightened,  but  few  are  hart  I 
Thus  ends  the  day;  with  many  a  shout  the  crowd  goes  horns 

Sunburnt  and  soiled,  and  all  tired  out,  butperfectly  delighted. 
The  maples  rustle  on  the  green,  the  night  grows  dark   and 

The  dew  descends  upon  the  scene  and  sleep  upon  the  weary. 
0  Natal  day !   whereon  was  born  our  Independent  Nation, 
All  patriots  greet  your  glorious  morn  with  joy  and  emltatioo. 
O  mountain  peaks  that  look  with  pride  on  vales  of  verdant 

beauty  I 
For  you,  a  thousand  heroes  died,  in  brave  defence  of  duty  1 


ARE  YOU  READY7— Udib  Eisinbhs.* 

Matt,  xiiv:  44. 

Are  you  ready,  are  you  ready,  for  the  coining  of  the  Lord? 

Are  yon  waiting,  are  you  watching,  are  you  listening  for  tha 

That  shall  burst  the  graves  asunder,  when  the  sleeping 

saints  shall  rise, 
And  together  with  the  living,  go  to  meet  him  in  the  skies. 
Are  you  ready  ? 

Are  yon  ready  7    Hark  I   what  means  it?   hear  you  not  the 

thunder  roll  T 
I» '.  it  shakes  the  very  heavens,  and  the  earth  from  pole  to 

Oceans  lash  their  waves  in  fury,  there  is  tempest  in  thfl  air. 
Nations  harneased  for  the  battle,  flash  their  sabres  every- 

Are  you  ready  ? 

Are  you  ready,  trembling  pilgrim,  are  you  ready  for  the 

call? 
Should  he  come  this  n^(bt  or  noonday,  or  when  evening 

shadows  fall  ; 
•Anlborof  "ThB  Chnrch  Tilr,"  "Tin  Piinoii>i  Vuattlon,''  "Th*  HMIn'- 
|g»li3pUt,"iiu[lotli>r  Fnpa|*rrKiHtl"uilii)inTluiaNiimbiniif  IfcbSHMa 
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Do  you  look  for  bis  appearing  in  tbe  cloady  vail  arrayed : 
Ara  70a  ready,  will  you  bear  it,  when  the  midnight  cry  ii 
made? 

Are  you  ready  ? 

Ar«  you  ready,  feinting  pilgrim,  ia  yonr  burden  hard  to 

bear? 
Patience  1  just  a  little  longer — tbere'a  a  tremor  in  the  air) 
Strange,  portentous,  like  tbe  treading  of  an  army  vast  and 

HaM'ning  onward  to  the  rescue,  to  o'erthrow  the  hoota  of 
wrong. 

Are  you  ready  T 

Are  you  ready,  anxious  pilgrim,  do  you  tremble  for  the  &ta 
Of  the  ark,  amid  tbe  battle  with  satanic  might  and  hate  ? 
Lol  He  Cometh, Tobed  in  glory,  He  whose  right  it  is  to  re^n, 
Tremble  not,  beloved  disciple,  &itb  and  hope  is  not  in  vain. 
Are  you  ready  ? 

Are  yon  ready  ?  do  you  wonder  why  he  tarrieth  so  longt 
Why  the  church  should  be  eo  feeble,  and  the  evil  be  so 

Why,  through  tears   and  tribaUtion   and   through   bloody 
seas  of  death, 


Are  you  ready  7 

Are  yon  ready,  hoping,  trostingT    Seethe  mighty  anget 

With  one  foot  upon  the  ocean,  and  the  other  on  tbe  land. 
With  uplilted  hand  declaring,  like  a  mighty  thunder  man 
"Lo  I  the  mvstery  is  finished,  Time  which  is,  shall  be  no 
more. 

Are  you  ready? 

Are  you  ready,  are  you  waiting  for  the  coming  of  the  Lord  ? 
Have  you  on  the  wedding  garment,  as  he  bode  yoa  in  hJs 

word? 
Are  yon  ready,  when  the  heavens  shall  his  majesty  declare? 
Are  you  ready,  with  the  blood-washed,  for  the  greeting  In 

the  air- 
Are  you  ready  ? 

Are  yon  ready?  Hasten  qnickly,  for  the  night  is  nearly  iione, 
See,  the  Day-star  tints  the  heavens,  heralding  the  morn- 
ing's dawn ! 
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Lo !  it  BlreakB  tbe  dark  horiioD,  all  along  tbe  eastern  sky, 
Hark  I  tbe  charioteers  of  heaven,  like  a  mighty  tern  peat,  fly. 
Are  you  ready  T 

Art  thou  ready.  Bleeping  virgin  T    Wake,  oh  wake!  the  time 

is  near. 
Hark !   the  Bridegroom  treadeth  softly,  doot  thou  not  his 

footstep  hew  ? 
Rouse  thee  from  thy  carnal  stupor,  le«t  when  standing  at 

the  gate, 
Thou  shall  lind  it  shut  and  bolted,  and  the  Master  say — too 

late  I 

Art  thou  ready  ? 


THE  FOUR  KlSRES.-GEOBa(  U.  VtCKua. 

A  bftby  on  a  woman's  breast 
Has  fallen  asleep  in  peaceful  rest; 
With  tender  care  she  lays  it  down. 
Draws  o'er  its  feet  the  tiny  fiown ; 
Then,  thrilled  with  love,  with  holy  blis, 
Bends  low  and  gives 

A  mother's  kies. 
Witli  blushing  cheeks,  with  downcast  eyes 
A  maiden  struggles,  sollly  sighs, 
Then  yields.    And  from  her  fancy's  flow 
Drinke  deep  the  joy  that  angels  know; 
Thus  two  hearts  learn  the  rapturous  bliaa 
Thai  comes  to  all.  with 

Love's  first  kiss. 
A  troop  halts  at  a  cottage  door, 
A  young  wife  craves  one  moment  more; 
Her  husband  draws  her  to  bis  side, 
"Thou  art,"  says  he,  'a  soldier's  bride; 
0  love,  I  can  but  give  thee  thb— 
And  this — and  this — 

Hy  &rewe]l  kiss." 

The  lamps  nhed  forth  a  tender  light 
Upon  a  sweet  fece,  cold  and  white ; 
The  flowera  lie  strewn,  the  dirge  is  sung, 
The  rite  is  o'er,  the  bell  has  rung: 
God  help  them,  by  that  dread  abyss. 
Who  sobbing  press 

The  last  ead  kiM. 
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THE  HIARTVILLE  8HAKSPEARE  CLUB. 
Bkllb  Marshall  Locke. 

ICOtTKlORT,  !»«».] 
A   FARCB   IN   ONB  ACT  IOH   OIKU. 


MimiKliawiTtUiPRWiltiDtut  Hudnh 

Ni-.  Oioni,  ) 

ScBNi. — Miu  Oiukinglon't  parlor.  SmaU  labU  trilA  piebirei  amd 

booki  t^Knit;  larger  labU  with  UTriting  maleriaU;  eoiuAvUh 

pilhat  and  afghan  ;  large  and  tmall  tarun,  chain,  tic    Jfon 

difcovertd  imth  carptl-iuieeper,  taeeping. 

Nora  O'Brikk.  Sure  the  Shsk-a-epear class  is  comin'hero 

bMlay  and  Uise  Caroline  says  for  me  to  fix  tbe  room.  (Sett  . 

oarpet-Mweeper  off  the  Oage.)  "Don't  set  the  chaini  back  fltiO;" 

B«ya  Bhe,  "  bat  kind  o' careless  loike."  (Takft  laio  chain  frtm 

up  ttage,  arid  arrangn  a(  ctnttr,  backi  togdlier.)     I  wonder  will 

tfaat  suit  her.    "  Give  the  room  an  air  of  aise  and  comfort," 

BByx  she.  Faith,  I  doa't  know  what  that  manes,  but  I'll  tar/ 

an'  toss  thiogs  up   in  an  aisy-lookin'   fashion.  {Tkroitt  two 

bookt  onjtoor  and  puUt  lable-cover  awry.)    Maybe  this  Shak-s- 

spear  class  wants  their  room  to  luk  as  if  there  had  been  * 

acrimmoKe.  ( Turnt  chair  over,  at  larger  table,  and  Ihroum  m/n- 

fidotD  on  fioor^ 

Enter  Caroliiie  Guihinffton. 
Cabouhb.  For  mercy's  sake,  Nora,  what  are  yon doingT 
Nora.  Fixin'  tbings  careless  loike,  miss  (puihing  ameK  ou(). 
Carouhb.  Stop,  instantly  I    You  are  the  stupidest  girl  I 
ever  knew.    Re-arrange  everything  in  place.    Yon  do  not 
understand  me ;  (tmtimmiaUg)  «o  few  do!  I  wanted  an  airoi 
unstudied  grace  about  tbe  room,  not  a  Pandemoniam  effect. 
Nora  (onde).  Fhat's  that  she's  sayin' (arran^m^JWiufurt)! 
Carounb.  But  you  have  no  sou)  I 
Nora  {dropping  chair).  Oh,  my  I 
Garolinr.  Figuratively  speaking,  I  mean. 
NoBA  [Mplfs^!/,  aside).    She'll  drive  me  clan*  nwd  wld 
Ihoee  big  words.    No  sonl,  is  it  ? 

Cabounk.  Do  not  stand  there,  convendjiii  with  Tounel/l 
It  IB  a  bad  fashion.    I  wo);ild  rid  mywU  n  ^ 
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NoBA  {atidt).  There  she  gqea  agin  I 

.Caroline.  Witt  you  cease?  My  nerves  are  Mn^ve  to 
day  and  your  voice  bas  a  dincordant  tone  that  gtut«8  apoD 
them  horribly.    Yon  may  go  now.    I  wonid  be  alone. 

NoKA  (looting  at  her  pityingly,  cuide).  Bhe'e  losin'  her  wUa, 
poor  thing !  [Exit. 

Casolike  (fitting  at  larger  table).  What  a  world  we  live  in  1 
If  I  could  create  a  place  for  mortala  to  abide,  I'd  set  apart 
a  little  corner  for  the  delicate,  highly-organised  beings, 
like  myself,  where  Ihey  c^)uld  dwell  in  an  intellectual  at- 
mosphere, nndisturbed  by  the  common  herd.  (Looki  at 
match.)  Two  o'clock;  quite  time  for  the  Shskspeare  class  to 


Enter  Maria  Knowitall  preceded  by  Nora.    Exit  Nora. 

Cahourb  (rving  and  extending  hand).  My  dear  Mariel 
how  do  you  do? 

Masia  (ehaldng  hand*  heartUy),  In  perfect  health,  Caro- 
line, but  I  do  wish  you  would  drop  that  absurd  fashion  of 
calling  me  Marie  I    M-a-r-1-a  spells  Maria. 

Caroliki.  But  the  French  is  so  much  softer,  ch^rie. 

Maria.  I  haven't  the  elighteet  idea  what  that  lost  word 
means  and,  as  there  is  nothing  soft  in  my  nature,  the 
English  langu^^  is  quite  good  enough  for  me. 

Carounk.  .^h!  you  are  each  a  practical  girl  I 

Maria  (eeating  lierulf  at  table).  Yes,  practical  to  the  ends 
of  my  flngeiml  (LooIk  alvKdch.)  Jam  exactly  on  time,  the 
othrrt  are  late.  Tis  a  detestable  habit  to  keep  people  wait- 
ing! Don't  you  think  so? 

Carolinb  {lealing  hiT*e^ai before).  Detestable  is  a  hsrah 
word,  my  dear! 

Maria.  Well,  it  means  Bomething,  and  I  detest  many 
people! 

Caroukb.  I  could  never  do  that.  Itmnstbe  very  btiguing. 

NoBA  (at  door).  The  rist  of  the  Shoka-spear  class  is  come, 
miss. 

Cabolinr.  Bid  them  enter,  Nora,  and  aasist  the  young 
ladies  to  remove  their  wraps. 

NoBA.  Yis,  miss.  [EA 

Maria  (looking  at  Oanlme).  I  wish  I  could  sliake  wmft 
Ule  into  that  girl  I 
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AKo-  Daily  lAghtluart,  Xerrie  Wtathemane,  Bote  Bttdd    and 

Nan  Giddy. 

Carounk  [ntmgand  ihaJcing  handt).    Welcome,  ladleB,  to 

par  intellectDalfeoBtl  {Girtt  go  upitage  arranging  hair,  lookinn 

a&oiK,  eiiaUing  tte.) 

Daisy.  Are  we  late?  Yoa  see  the  girls  called  for  me  and 
we  met  Dick  GtenerouB  at  the  comer,  and  he  treat«d  ub  to 
•oda.  Now  there  beinji!  two  8*8  awaiting  ue,  namelj,  Bhak- 
»peare,  and  aoda,  I  took  the  soda  first,  as  that  wouldn't 
keep,  and  I  knew  Shakspeare  woald.  Hope  we  haven't  kept 
yon  waiting. 
Mabia.  Indeed  jrou  h&vel 

Daisy.  So  sorry,  but  couldnl  help  it,  you  see.  (Maria 
ilarUlo  ipeak,  Daity  inUmtpting.)  Now  don't  scold,  but  let's 
to  work!  We  are  in  downright  earnest,  to-day,  aren't  we 
girls?  (Oirlt  oommg  doan  exdaimmchorui:  "YuP'  "  Ya 
indeed!"    "  Jiut  try  114  /  ") 

CAaoLim.  Pray  be  seated. 
Otrolme,  a*  b^are,  at  labU.  OvU  bring  chair*  doom  near 
couch  and  exdaim  in  fJiorut:  "  Ltt  me  til  next  you!"  "Oomt 
ovtrherel"  "Don'lpuUmydreuto/"  Rote  Budd  and  Nan 
cuddy,  m  ehtrira,  right  of  couch.  Merrie  WtaiKervane  and 
Dotty  Liifhtheart,  on  couch. 

Maria  (rapping  on  labU).  Will  the  meeting  please  come 
to  order!  We  will  first  lieteo  to  the  reading  of  the  secre- 
tary's report 

Mbbrii   (going  lolMemlh  book,  opemng it).  Angel  Cake- 
good  gracious  I    I've  brouglit  my  cook-book,  {(lirit  giggle.) 
Maria  (rapping  on  lahU).  Order]    As  none  of  uaare  am- 
bitious to  become  dyspeptics,  we  will  not  take  time  to 
lieten  to  your  receipts. 

McRRia.  They're  better  than  yoursi  My  cake  was  juat 
lovely  at  the  fair,  the  other  night. 

Daisy.  That's  so,  Merrie  I  I  ate  two  pieces  and 

Maria  (rappins).  Order  [  (Uerrit  reeamet  uat.)  As  this  k 
to  l>e  an  informal  meeting,  we  shall  enter  at  once  into  the 
diHcnnion  of  the  Shakspearean  entertainment  that  we  are 
to  produce  fbr  the  benefit  of  crippled  foot-ball  players. 
Those  who  have  selected  their  scenes  will  demonslratA  the 
Ikct  by  rising  the  right  hxaA.  ( All  rawckajidii.)  Tliatenablei 
ds  to  make  out  tbe  programme  (taking  penal  and  paper) 
JAim  Ugbtheart,  what  is  your  selectloal 
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Daist.    Hiss  Weatbervane  and  myself  are  to  do  the  twl* 
cony  Bcene  from  "  Romeo  and  Juliet."  (Maria  vrila.) 
Maria.  Miss  Budd  T 

UoBK.  MiaH  Giddy  and  myself  have  arran;^  a  scene  from 
the  "  Taming  of  the  Shrew."  ( .tf.irin  uirilfi.) 

Maria.  And  you,  Miss  Gushiiitxton  ? 

Cabolihb.  I  Lave  culled  and  arran)^  a  few  of  Ophalia'R 
mad  sayings  and  shall  endeavor  to  render  them.  (if.  imto.) 

Maria.  Which,  with  a  selection  by  myself,  will  make 
qnil«  a  neat  Sh&kspearean  programme.  And  now  that  we 
are  together,  I  propose  that  we  have  an  imprampta  rehear- 
sal.   What  do  yon  say  7 

Girl*  dap  handt  and  exclaim  in  chorut:  "  Oh,  louily  I  How  niet  \ 
By  aa  nuant  t  " 

Haria  (rapping  on  taUe).  Order '.  Miss  Budd,  you  and  Mias 
Giddy  may  begin  by  rehearsing  your  scene. 

Nak  (ritin^).  I  am  to  impersonate  Katharine,  the  sbrew, 
and  Mies  Budd,  my  sister  Biaoca.  We  begin  with  Act  II. 
Scene  I.  where  Katharine  bas  tied  Bianca's  hands. 

Roaa  (rimng.)  I  think.  Miss  Giddy,  that  you  should  ex- 
plain tbat  Bianca  was  a  handsome,  generous  girl,  and 
Katharine  ugly  in  mind  and  body,  else  the  motive  for  tying 
Bianca's  bands  might  be  misconstrued. 

Nam.  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  sort.  I  do  not  intend  to 
play  Katharine  in  that  manner ;  I  shall  make  ber  a  hand- 
some, spirited  young  woman,  or  I  shall  not  play  the  part. 

Bost  But  Shakspeare  represent!)  her 

Nan.  That  bas  nothing  to  do  with  the  easel  /am  to  rep- 
resent her  this  time,  and  if  you  think  I  am  going  on  the 
stage  looking  old  and  wrinkled,  you  arc  mistaken  [ 

Maria  (rapping  on  tabU).  Orderl    Go  on  with  your  scene. 

RosB.  Of  course  if  you  intend  to  make  a  guy  of  your> 
■elf 

Nan.  Excuse  me,  that  is  just  what  I  refuse  to  do. 

Maria.   Wiii  you  proceed?  (Girlt  come  eenUr.) 

Nan.  Hold  out  your  hands  (taking  haitdkerchie/). 

RoBK.  Now  don't  tie  them  so  tight  that  they  will  look  red 
as  beets  I 

Nan.  If  you  thoupht  less  of  how  you  look,  you'd  get  oa 
much  better  with  your  paH, 

Mabia.  Orderl  Goon  with  your  selection. 
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Han  (lo  Sok).  You  beinii. 

RosR  '(u  Binjirii).  "Good  sister,  wrong  me  not,  nor 
wroti);  youreelf,  to  make  a  Ijondinaid  and  a  slave  of  n:e.  Un- 
bind in.v  lianilH ! " 

Nan  (o)  AT'!/ All  rill'').  "  Uf  alt  thy  suitorfi,  here  I  charfi^ 
thee,  t«lt  wlioin  thou  luvest  lieat :  see  Ibou  dianemble  not." 

KosK  (lu.  BUinixi).  "  Bulicve  me,  sister,  of  all  the  men 
alive  1  never  yet  beheld  that  eptKial  face  which  I  could 
Ikncy  more  than  any  other." 

Nan  (a«  Kathanae,  teiting  her  by  Ihe  lAouMm).  "  Minion, 
thou  liebt!" 

Rose.  Hark  {lurmTifi  head  qia^Uy)\  Oh, oh,  deart  I've 
got  a  crick  in  my  neck!  This  in  terrible!  (Hold*  tide  ofneek 
wilh  both  hantU.)  f  can't  move  my  liead  an  inch. 

Nan.  Ttiat's  a  pretty  thing  for  yon  to  do !  You  cut  me  oat 
of  my  twet  speech.  What  if  you  had  done  that  on  the 
stage?  Here,  let  me  atraighteti  it  for  you.  {Reacha out 
riglit  arm,  Rote  Ikroum  out  left  arm  guicklg,  hitting  Nan  m  Ike  face.) 

RosB.  Get  away ! 

Nan  (holdiTig  on  to  note).  Oh,  you've  hurt  my  note  I 
you've  made  it  bleed!  {Takei  handkerchief- from  pocket,  on 
whieh  hia  been  put  tomething  to  imitate  blood,  and  holdt  it  to 
note.)  Oh!  oh  I  oh! 

Maria  (rapping).   Order  1    Ae  yon  both  seem  diaabled, 
you  had  bett«r  retire  and  give  some  one  else  a  chance. 
OnrDiine  puihet  rAairfrom  Uihle  up  right,  and  attitU  Rose  into  it 
then  ringt  belL    Enter  Nora. 

CAKOLiHa.  Bring  some  liniment  and  a  roll  of  coHoo,  that 
yott  will  find  on  my  bureau,  and  liathe  Miss  Budd'a  neck. 

Nan.  No  matter  about  niy  noee,  I  presume.  {Silt  le/L) 

Nora.  Faith,  I'll  bathe  that,  too  I  (Exit  Nora,  returning  at 
onee,  with  Unimenl  and  cotton.  Nora  runt  from  one  to  the  other, 
bathet  Rote't  nect,  and  wett  a  large  bimeh  of  cotton  placing  it  on 

Maria.  It  seems  rather  unfortunate  that  our  first  number 
should  end  in  this  way. 

Roes.  Il  all  came  about  in  striving  to  be  true  to  nature. 
The  sentiment  required  the  pow  of  listening.  I  gave  ■ 
quick  turn  of  the  head,  at)  1  phouKl.and  I  got  a  crick  in  my 
neok.  Uh!  Obi 
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Nah.  And  yoararm  being  muscular,  which  ia  not  required 
I  got  a  bloody  nosA. 

Cabounk.  But  we  must  nut  mind  euch  trifiee  when  we 
are  pursuing  Uie  road  to  high  an.  We  must  expect  to  meet 
obatacleeand  to  overoome  them.  We  should  revel  in  the 
fact  that  we  are  atudente  of  nature  and  that  we  are  Btadf- 
ing  tlie  only  true  eyatem.  All  otheis  are  baae  impodUona 
and  we  mnst  not  hesitate  to  proclaim  the  fltcL 

Makia.  Stop  talking  and  let  ua  proceed  with  our  pn- 
gramme.  Misi  Lightbeart  your  number  ie  next. 

Daibv.  But  what  will  I  do  for  a  balcnny  T 

MsRHiB.  I  have  an  ideal 

Maria,  Is  it  poBsible ! 

Mrrhie.  We  will  put  a  chair  on  the  table  andascteen 
around  it,  and  another  screen  on  the  floor,  and  ki, 
you  have  your  balcony  I  (Arranga  table,  at  which  Maria  hiu 
been  ttated,  up  L.  C.  with  irnaU  fcrtm  around  chair,  which  the 
plaea  on  tiMe,  and  larger  icreen  in  front  iff  table,  or  tmx  large 
tertnt  on  floor  am  be  tued.)  But  I  can  never  do  Romeo  in 
this  costume  I 

Daisy.  I  brought  your  moustache  {Oivet  box  to  her). 

Carouhb.  Nora,  bring  my  brolher's  mackintntih  and  the 
military  hat  he  left  in  the  hall.  lExU  Xora. 

Daisy.  Oh,  Caroline,  you're  a  genius  I 

Cabolimb.  So  I've  oft  been  told. 

Enter  Nora,  vrith  hot  and  eoat,  Merrie  lakn  them  and  retire*. 

Daist.  Now  for  the  balcony!  (Mount*  to  chair  a**iHedbg 
Cartiine.)  Oh,  this  is  real  cosy!  Where  b  Merrle?  (Cailx.)  I 
say,  Romey  1 

Mkrhib.  (oatiide.)  Wait  until  I  get  fixed,  can't  you  7 

Daiiiy.  Well,  make  haste  I  You  muHt  not  keep  youraudi- 
ence  waiting. 
Enter   Merrit  vnth  maekinloih,   hat  and  motalache  on.      Su 

earriee  a  good-iized  dry-goodi  box;    placing  it  a  (Aortdtr- 

lanee  from  tabU,  the  mounit  it, 

Merris.  Here  I  am,  begin! 

Daist.  You  begin  first,  you  know. 

MKBaiE.  Oh,  yee !  (oj  Smaeo.)  "But  soft,  what  light  thmuKh 
yonderwindow  breaks!  It  is  (heeast  and  Juliet  isthesun!" 

Daihv  (at  JvXiet].  "Oh,  Komeol  Romeo!  wherefore  art 
thou  Romeo  7  " 
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MnsiR  (of  Romeo).  "  Shall  I  hear  more,  or  shall  I  speak 
at  this  V" 

Daisv  (oi  Juliet).  "  'Tie  bat  tliy  nanii.'  that  is  my  enem; 
thon  art  thyeelf  thoujth.  not  a  Montague.  Oh,  be  some 
other  name!  What's  in  a  name?  that  which  we  call  a 
roue,  by  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet ;  so  Romeo 
wonld,  were  he  not  Komeo  called.  Romeo,  doff  thy  name 
and  for  that  name,  which  is  no  part  of  thee,  take  all  myeelC" 
Yoar  moustache  is  crooked. 

Hkkbib  (m  Romeo).  "  I  take  thee  at  Ihy  word."  [Fixe* 
moutlache.)  Bother  the  thingi  "Call  me  bntlove,aDd  I'll  be 
new  baptized.  Henceforth  I  never  will  be  Homeo."  I  telt 
you  I  won't  wear  this  moustache! 

Daisy  (luJiiiiff).  "What  man  art  tbou,  that,  thus  he- 
screened  in  night,  so  stumblest  on  my  connbel?" 

HiKui  {at  Sonuo).  "  By  a  name  I  know  not  how  to  tell 
thee  who  I  am.  My  name,  dear  saint,  is  hatefiil  to  myself, 
becaose  il  is  an  enemy  to  thee.  Had  T  it  written,  I  would 
tear  the  word." 

Daisy  [om  Juliet).  "My  ears  have  nut  yet  drunk  a  hnndred 
words  of  that  tongue's  utterance,  yet  I  know  the  sound 
Art  thou  not  Romeo  and  a  Montague  ?  " 

Mkrbib  (otBomto).  "  Neitber,faiTBaint,if  either  tbeedis- 
like." 

Daisy  (cu  Jvlitt).  "  How  cam'st  thou  hitber,  tell  me?  and 
wherefore?    The  on'banl  walls  are  high  and  hard  to  climb, 
and  the  place  death,  considering  who  thou  art,  if  any  of 
my  kinsmen  find  thee  here." 
Daitt/  riiti,  lookt  back,  putha  chair   off"  tabU  and  falU  behind 

U,  being  hidden  by  terfeif.   S\e  iertam»  vkdenUy.     Mernejuwft 

Iff  box  to  auiil  herandfaih. 

Hbkiiib  {holding  foot  iiMkbtilkhxindt).  Oh,  I've  sprained  my 
ankle!  Oh.dearl  Oh.  dearl 

Daisy.  Oh  1  Ob!  Oh  1 
Uaria  puB*  away  tcrem  and  diteovert  Dairy  on  floor;  her /ore 

head  Aai  a  red  mark,  made  wilh  grea*e-paint,  while  the  va* 

Miiml  toreen.    She  i*  crying  kyflerieaUji.    Caroline  and  Maria 

OMuf  her  to  rite. 

Cabounb.  Place  her  on  the  couch.  ( They  do  lo.) 

NoBA.  Nivermoind,  there's  plinty  of  liniment,  {^^balha 
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Daity't  head,  and  goa  JroM  one  to  another  at  Ctieg  groan,  at- 
lending  Ihem.) 

Hbhrii  (onjloor).  Somebody  pick  me  upl  A  spniiied 
ankle  is  more  serious  ttutn  a  acntched  fkce  1 

Daisv.  Yoa  hit  the  Uble  I 

Mkrrik,  I  did  not! 

Boas.  If  70U  hftd  a  neck  like  mine 

Nan.  Or  a  nose  like  mine 

Uahia.  Silence !  all  of  you. 
Nora  and  Caroline  atiiil  tferrie  into  elioir.     Nora  remove* 

her  boot,  placing  fool  in  chair,  and  baAa  iL    3V  girl*  art 

all  at  back  of  ttage ;  Rote  at  right,  Marie  next.  Nan  ntxt,  and 

Dai^  on  couch,  left. 

Maria  (wfemnly,  after  a  pante).  There  are  only  a  fev  of 
nsleft! 

Cabolihb  (nirprited).  Is  that  slang? 

Mabia.  Certainly  not!  It  is  the  plain,  unvamiahed  truth. 

Carouhr.  Aswb  have  made  the  injured  m  ooDiforlableas 
possible,  let  us  hear  your  selection,  Maria. 

Maria.  I  had  thought  of  giving  an  impersonation  of 
Lady  Macbeth.    I  have  arranged  a  little  scene  but 

Carolinb.  Try  it. 

Maria  (riting  and  reciting  tragiailly).  "That  which  hath 
made  them  (nodt  Uft)  drunk " 

Dafsy.  Eicune  me,  Misa  Knowitall,  butdonot  nod  toaards 
me  ;  it  is  too  suggestive. 

Mabia  (returning).  "That  which  hath  made  them  (node 
right)  drunk " 

RosB.    Don't  call  attention  to  me,  please! 

Maria  {impatiently).  Will  some  one  si^^gest  a  way  ? 

Carolinc  Excuse  me,  Maria,  but  I  would  suggest  that 
yon  nod  front.  The  football  boys  will  sit  there  and  thi^ 
will  not  object  to  such  a  triding  allusion. 

Maria  [again  reciting).  "That  which  hath  made  tlieni 
{nodt  front)  drunk  bath  made  me  bold.  What  hath  quenched 
them  bath  given  me  fire.  Uarkl  [lAetent.  Nora  ttnkrt  tatne 
oUitvde  unthboOlr  in  one  hand.)  Peace!  it  was  the  owl.  that 
■hrieked!  Hark!  I  laid  their  daggers  ready.  (Ntra  drop*  in 
fright  behind  Merie't  chair,  mho  reatmret  her  and  Nora  ritet 
twehiag  her   forehead  and  pointing  to  Mana,  at  if  ilir  were 
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mad.)  lie  (-<)nlil  nut  miss  them.  Hail  he  not  resembled 
my  fiatheraalib  Hlf  (it,  I  hail  done  'l!"  Mai^bctii  cli<t  Bho«  ■ 
uckly  womaiiiiih  fear  of  blood;  and  whotiat  last  he  nerved 
liin  hand  to  do  the  deed,  horror  took  poH8i>H.sion  of  his  sonl 
and,  f^niied,  he  cried  out:  "Whonte  ie  that  knocking! 
{Nora  lip-toet  doiBn  and  look*  off.)  How  is't  with  me  when 
every  noise  appalia  ine?  What  hands  are  here  ?  Hal  they 
|)luck  out  mine  eyes!  [Nora  Hands  nmir  vAih  open  mouth 
tlutking  bolUe  and  lietening.}  Will  all  great  Ncpiurie'B  ocean 
wash  this  blood  dean  from  off  my  liand?"    And  then  the 

feast  that   followed,    when    Banquo'a  Hjiirit Banquo'g 

spirit (Sritn  aUUade  of  ftar.  Nora  the  $ame  pou.) 

Camium  (exiAle^y).  Goon!   Go  on  1 

M*RIA.  I  don't  believe  rtljcive  that.  (Girit  groon.)  I  think 
I'll  coflluine  my  brother's  little  boy  and  let  him  play  Prince 
Arthur  to  my  Hubert  Nora,  you  stand  there  and  be  the 
attendant  I  want  to  see  bow  it  begins.  What  ctn  we  use 
for  irons?    Yun  know  we  most  be  realistic. 

Cakolink.  Nora,  get  my  curling-tongs. 

Nora  (ande).  Sure  I'm  goin'  to  be  a  mimber  of  tbe  Sbak- 
a-spear  class,  too !  (Exit,  and  rdunw  vjUh  euHing-ironi.) 

Maui  A  (at  Hufii'rt}."Ueat  me  these  irons  hot,  and  look  you, 
stand  within  the  arras  and  when  1  strike  my  foot  upon  the 
Imsom  of  the  ({round,  ruah  forth  and  bind  tbe  boy  which 
you  will  find  with  me,  fiist  to  the  chair." 

NoBA.  Which  b'y  ? 

Mabia.  Kevermind!  Now  you  can  exit  with  the  irons. 

NoBA.  I  can  phwat? 

Maria.  Exit  I  disa|:^arl  flyt  and  when  I  strike  my  footi 
80,  you  can  return  with  the  irons.  [Exit  Nora.)  I  wonder  if 
we  could  fls  Nora  up  and  let  ber  do  the  attendant.  Let  me 
see  if  she  knows  enoiigb  to  come  in  when  I  give  the  cne. 
Alter  Arthur  says,  "  If  an  angel  should  have  come  to  me 
and  told  me  Hubert  should  put  out  mine  eyes,  I  would  not 
have  believed  him;  no  tongue,  but  Hubert's."  {St/anp*.) 
"  Come  forth  1 " 

Enter,  N>)ra,viith  cuWinp-tront. 

Habia.  "  Do  as  I  bid  you  do ! " 

Nora.  Sure  I  have. 

Maria.  Then  Arthur  says,  "Oh,  save  me,  HubertI  taj 
syes  are  out  even  with  the  fierce  looks  of  these  bloodj 
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men."  Then  my  words  are.  "Give  me  the  iroim,  I  «yl' 
(Taket  irom,  dropn them  and  aereamt.)  Ileavpns!  (hey  are  red-, 
hot!  {Girls  giggle.) 

Nora.  f!iire,  you  told  me  to  h&te  thim  '. 

Maria.  FooII  you  hitve  burned  my  flngerti  to  «  bllet«rl 
( If  oUt,  blomng  fingern,  rtf.) 

Carolikb.  Nora,  bow  could  70a  be  bo  ntupid  ! 

Nora.  Niver  moindl  there's  plinty  of  liniment.  {AtiiM* 
Maria  to  teat  at  table,  and  umif)*  her  fingeri  in  cotton,  pvtimg 
liyuinent  on  them.) 

Cabounb.  It's  a  burning  sham«  I 

Maria.  Don't  try  to  say  funny  thingsl  If  you  had  thii 
band 

Roaa.  Or  my  neck 

Nan.  Ormy  noee 

Dahy.  Or  my  head 

Mbrrib.  Or  my  foot 

Mabia.  You  would  be  unconscioust 

Carolivb.  Indeed,  I  am  very  sorryl 

Maria.  You  are  dyinn  to  laugh!  but  go  on  with  the  pn>- 
gramrae.    We'll  fininh  it,  or  die.  (SUt.) 

Carounb.  Do  you  mean  it? 

Maria.  Certainly.  {Holdi  hand  up  btoreing  it,  ele.) 

Nora  (aeide).  It's  the  Anest  scrimmaiie  I  ever  saw  I  {Exit. 

Maria.  Begin,  Caroline. 

Cahot.i.ik  {at  Ophelia,  reciting).  "  Where  is  the  beaateoui 
mi^eety  of  Denmark  {M<dvling)  ?  " 

(WvK)    "Howabonlil  I  TOOT  tru  loTa  k»« 

Ftobi  ■nntliar  onfl  T 

Bj  till  cockls  hAt  ud  nAll; 

And  hit  HiiidAl  dKKm." 

"Say  yon  7  nay,  pray  you,  mark." 


Atta>ih»laiiilaiH." 

"  I  hope  all  will  be  well.    We  must  be  patient ;  but  I  can- 
not choose  but  weep,  to  think  they  should  lay  him  i'  ths 


"ThfJ  bora  him  ten  fkwdon  lh«  bliri 

I1«T  no  uono)-,  Many,  l.i-j  i.unnj; 

'    ADdlnbbennnliwdmiuvitlw " 
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(TWa  buiKh  qfjtowcnfrom  table.)  "Tbere'e  robemar}',  that'i 
for  remembraace  1  pray  yon,  love,  rememberi  and  there 
are  pkneies,  that's  fur  thoughts.  '  There's  Tennel  for  jrou 
and  columbines :  there's  rue,  fur  you ;  and  here's  some  for 
me.  There's  a  daiF.y,  I  would  c've  you  some  violets,  but 
they  withered  all,  when  my  littlier  died.  They  say  he 
made  a  good  end," 

(O-wuW^*'.)  "Anrt  -m  h-  i»l  cm-  -nln  1 
And  win  Im  not  come  aiMiill 
Ho,  no  h»  hi  J-iirt. 
OotolhTrlMilh-lnl. 
U>  olll  Dinr  OHne  Msln." 

NoBA  («ntm'n9,»^rfiin(n!7).  Oh,dear,ob,dear,phw«t  will  I 
do  I  phwat  will  I  dol 

Cabouhb.  What  is  it? 

NoBA.  Sure  whils  I  was  pnttin' on  the  liniment,  tomo 
burglar  walked  in  an'  stole  ail  the  spoons  I 

OirU  $cream  in  ckorut :  "A  burglar}" 

Cabounb  (Iragicaliy).  Ye  Rods,  thespoonsl  my  grandma's 
spoons  (fa infill j).' 

OarolintfalU  on  floor,     Nora  riuhet  to  her  u-itli  linimnil  and 

in  a  confuted  manner  batlu'i  Chr  file*  nf  her  tooto,  then  balhet 

her  head,  placet  linimf^  to  her  itote,  etc. 

Maria  froppinj),  Orderl  Ladies,  I  move  that  this  meeting 
Im  adjourned,  eine  die;  tliose  im  tiivor  of  tlie  motion  may 
signify  it  by  Baying,  aye.  {Girl* fabiy  »ay :  "Aye.") 

Habia.  Tisavote.  Nora!  (Sora  ttept  ovr  Caroline.)  Call 
thermbulanceand  see  that  the  members  of  the  Shak^iieare 
Club  are  conveyed  to  their  respective  homes.  (A'om  arpt 
over  Qtrolirte  again,  and  exilt.)  Football  may  be  dangerous, 
but  it  is  a  baby's  (ninte  compared  with  Phalcspeare  (minp }. 
Bat,  bdiee,  we  should  feel  proud  {geMicidating  with  hand 
UTaj^jed  in  eoUon),  for,  in  spite  of  disaster  we  have  finished 
our  proin«mme!  {Oirlt  try  torite  hvt  drop  into  chain  exdaiyn- 
inff,"Ohl  mi" 

CURTAiy. 
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CUPID  PEEPED  IN  THROUGH  THE  BLUIDB, 
RicHABD  Cabpbr  Diujiofti: 
A  boy  I  lored  sweet  Salljr  Km; 
She  was  ■  dear  old  friend  of  mine. 
She  wore  the  eweeleat,  witchii<ic  piwn 
That  e'er  was  seen  in  QuakeTtown — 

And  Cnpid  pt^ped  in  throngfa  tLe  blinds 
Both  she  and  I  wete  plajring  chess; 
The  game  seemed  tiresome,  mora  or  ]m^ 
And  why  we  ceased  I  think  was  this : 
Lore  touched  onr  hearts  with  its  sweet  kia^ 

While  Cnpid  peeped  in  throngh  the  UiiidKi 
I  never  knew  the  ropie  was  there 
Until  I  kined  her  eyes  and  hair, 
And  Capid,  in  hie  ecstaajr, 
lAoghed  at  this  brown-efed  maid  and  me, 

While  be  was  peeping  through  the  blindt. 
Then  Cnpid,  with  a  love-tipped  dart. 
Pierced,  thro'  and  thro',  e*ch  tender  heait, 
And  bj  the  raacsl's  rogidBh  fnn 
'  The  maid  and  I  in  time  made  one- 
Sweet  Cnpid  langhiog  through  the  blindc 
Ah  I  all  too  &8t  the  time  has  flown 
Since  I  made  her,  dear  girl,  mj  own. 
Our  children,  too,  grow  on  apace. 
Each  seeking  in  onr  hearts  new  place— 

Bnt  Cupid  Btill  peeps  throngh  the  blinda. 
Now  as  each  child  the  lover  plays 
We  live  once  more  the  dear  old  daja 
When  we,  with  oar  tme,  loving  hearia, 
Were  victims  of  sweet  (lipid's  arts, 

When  firvt  he  peeped  in  through  the  btind^ 
No  king  is  happier  with  his  qneen 
Than  I  with  my  old  love,  I  weeo, 
For  with  her  cheek  pressed  to  my  own 
I  do  not  covet  any  throne, 

While  Cnpid  still  peeps  through  the  bUndsi 
We're  in  life's  autumn,  sere  and  brown, 
Ita  golden  sun  sinks  slowly  down. 
Soon  we  shall  hear  Death's  prompting  chime 
That  calls  ue  to  a  better  clime— 

Bat  Cupid  still  peeps  through  the  blinda. 
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THE  COWARD.— RoBicBT  C.  V.  Mnau." 

Said  O'Fl&herty  to  Huggine,  "  Do  you  call  yourself  m  mKn  T 

I've  killed  my  twenty  braves— yee,  twenty-two, 

And  I  never  feared  an  Iqjan.     You're  a  coward,  that's  th* 

word, 
And  tli«  worst,  the  very  worst  I  «ver  knew." 

Said  Hofqcins  to  O'FIaherty,  "The  Ii^nm  skeer  me  sick. 
It's  my  Brat  month  aa  the  plains,  doa't  you  know, 
Bot  the  Oaptain  said  go  with  you  for  reinforcements,  and 
Aa  I've  had  my  orders,  why,  I'll  go." 

Bud  O'FIaherty  to  Maggina,  "No  coward  goes  with  m«; 

I'll  go  back  to  the  Captain  and  I'll  say, 

I  want  a  man,  no  baby,  to  keep  me  company, 

And  I  want  you  to  know  I'll  have  my  way." 

Said  Hoggins  to  O'FIaherty,  "And  will  yon  leave  me  soT 

Pve  no  orders  to  go  back,  I  must  stay." 

But  O'FIaherty  ahoved   his  chin  in  the  air  and  spurred  hla 

nag, 
And  aaid,  "  Vou  dirty  coward  's  what  I  say." 

Bo  O'FIaherty,  mad  as  fire,  dug  his  heels  into  his  horse, 

And  came  to  the  camp  at  break  of  day, 

And  made  for  the  tent  where  the  Captain  frowned  and 

(tamed, 
And  there  abont  yoang  Mug^ns  had  hia  say. 

"And  where  is  that  young  HogginB?"  askod  the  Captain. 

"  Deed,  sir,  I 
Left  him,"  said  O'FIaherty.    ''But  let  that  pan. 
I  want  a  man  with  me,  not  a  coward,— one  that  aeta 
An  Injun  brave  in  every  blade  of  grass." 
Says  the  Captain,  "  We're  surrounded.      We  only  bad  Jnsi 

To  make  ready  when  I  sent  you  for  more  men. 
I  fear  this  time  to-morrow  well  be  wiped  out    Get  along  I 
There's  no  use  now  in  sending  yon."   And  then 
O'FIaherty  sought  bis  sqnad,  and  he  told  his  story  how 
Young  MugKins  was  a  coward  throngb  and  throngh, 

•AulhoT  ol  "8gilth'«  Btrialn  I»r,""B","  "Bnrton'i  Onrttlm"  "Th« 
DnnBMt  of  Oompfthj  C."  "Whin  Qntndfiitbar  Want  to  Town,^  "f>ti(n  thi 
IniiiOiib',""aal>t'iClirlttiiiuB».""'ni<  Bmtlnslor  Kati,"  "  Tbt  Cantj," 
"Brolh«Bi.n.""TlnMa«iiw,"-J«iii-,"-lf  I  Shpuld  Dl.  To-Slght,"  "yM 
0'lumbu>>,"snil  utiiei  paiiulw  mllMluM  lu  th*  "On*  HuDdnd  Chain  M«- 
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And  he  gnessed  he'd  got  acqiuuDted  with  an  Iigun'i  scalp 

ine  knife — 
'TwBB  air  that  he  was  good  far,  that  was  true. 

Well,  all  day  the  Ii^uns  prowled,  but  thej  didn't  pnah  too 

far, 
Tbej  were  waiting  for  the  nighttime  when  they'd  come 
Starting  ap  from  every  side,  and  creeping  softly  on, 
Filled  with  murder  and  with  rapine,  and  with  rum. 
But  just  along  towards  dusk  the  anxious  little  oamp 
BftW  a  clond-etreak  on  the  plains  far  away; 
They  clutched  their  guns  and  waited.    "  The  bravei  are  on 

ns  now," 
Said  the  Captain  with  a  voioe  like  one  at  bay. 

And  nearer  came  the  dust-atreak,     "  They're  "bont  three 

hundred  strong," 
Said  the  Captain,  wiUi  bis  glass  up  to  his  eye, 
"And— Good  heavens!"      Here   his  glass  smashed   down 

upon  the  gronnd, 
"  Why  they're  regulars  from  the  fort ! "    O'Flaherty, 
He  raised  a  shout,  "We're  saved.     Do  you  hear  it,  bojs? 

And  the  men  threw  their  caps  up  in  the  ^r. 

And  the  clatter  of  the  regulars  as  they  rode  into  camp 

Wu  the  sweetest  music  heard— well,  anywbera. 

"Bnt  how,"  cries  out  the  Captain,  "  did  yon  know  of  onr 

distress? 
I  sent  two  men  out  for  you.    One  came  back. 
For  the  other  was  a  coward,  and  O'Flaherty  was  a  num. 
IHd  yon  meet  the  other,  Colonel,  in  yonr  track  ?  " 
Then  ont  from  the  rear  ranks,  on  a  lame  and  dismal  horse. 
Rode  a  boy  all  grimed  with  dust  and  tired  to  death  ; 
It  was  Hu^ns,  and  be  siud  as  he  rubbed  his  horse's  neck. 
And  pant«d  as  he  ipoke  and  caught  his  breath, 
"  You  sent  me  to  the  fort.    I  was  awftil  sheered.    But  th«n 
You  bad  sent  me,  so  I  rode  all  day  and  night ; 
For  I  couldn't  disobey  your  orders,  air."    And  then 
He  reeled  &om  his  horse  limp  and  white. 
Bays  the  Captain,  "Give  me  cowards,  if  they're  bujltofetnfl 

like  this. 
That  go  where  they're  ordered,  though  afraid. 
Here !    Give  three  cheers  for  Mngglns,  for  he's  saved  ns  all 

to-night— 
^ree  cheers  and  a  tiger,  too,"  he  said. 
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Come  when  the  ray  of  early  morn  is  glowin^^, 

And  Bparklinft  drope  give  sweetnen  to  the  flower ; 
The  free  wild  bird  and  streamlet  onward  flowing 

Send  np  their  holiest  anthems  at  this  honr. 
Come  when  the  morning  of  jour  hopes  is  brighteat, 

With  joyful  soul  undimmed  by  care  and  strife ; 
Come  while  the  youthful  heart  is  bounding  lightest, 

"  Come  unto  Me,"  and  find  eternal  life. 

Came  when  the  foil  meridian  sun  is  beaming 

And  fearfii]  clouds  the  &r  horiion  line ; 
Come  when  the  lightninf^  o'er  the  dark  cloads  streaming, 

The  wildest  agents  of  the  storm  combine. 
"  Come  unto  Me,"  whene'er  life's  anxious  toiling 

Bhall  wake  the  passions  in  the  troubled  breast, 
When  grief  and  care  aroand  the  heart  are  coiling, 

"  Come  unto  Me,  and  I  will  give  yon  rest." 

Come  when  the  curtains  of  the  west  are  shading 

Each  pictured  scene  with  half  reflected  tiRht ; 
Come  when  the  laot  dim  ray  from  earth  is  f^ing, 

And,  with  the  parting  day,  rise  o'er  the  night. 
Come  when  the  rush  of  fevered  life  is  over. 

The  louft  and  weary  march  ie  80on  to  cease. 
When  clOMng  shadows  round  the  vision  hover, 

"  Come  onto  Me,"  and  I  will  give  you  peacei 


LITTLE   EFRUM'S  RIDE.— Patiesce  Obikl. 

"  Randj,  "  said  Uncle  Mose,  seating  himself  io  the 
diiranejr  corner  to  partake  of  his  simple  supper  of  corn 
bread  and  bacon,  "  whar'a  Elrum  7  " 

"  t>unno, "  was  the  laconic  reply,  as  Randy  put  a 
bunk  nf  bread  in  her  mouth. 

"  Aint  he  come  home  yet  T  "  said  Uncle  Moae. 

"  I  ain'  seed  dat  good-for-nothin,'  triflin'  nigger  sence 
dinner,  an'  I  dunno  nothin'  'tall  'bout  him,  yoa  bear 
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me  T  How  jou  Bpc^k  me  to  keep  up  wid  tiat  chile  t  He 
ain'  Qo  'couDt  nohow,  'cep  fur  to  gad  about  and  plaj 
craps.  More'n  likely  dat's  whar  he  Ib  now,  wid  some  er 
dera  low-life  niggera  playin'  crape." 

Randy  wiped  her  greasy  mouth  on  the  back  of  her 
hand,  filled  it  again  aud  was  silent.  Uncle  Moee  looked 
at  her  doubtfiilly.  "  Speck  it  'ud  do  any  good  &r  me 
to  call  him,  Randy  ? "  he  said. 

"  Call  nothin',  you  o!e  fool  you.  How  be  gwi  bear 
you  an'  be  way  over  yan'er  by  de  big  house  tbrowin' 
craps,"  responded  bis  unamiable  spouse. 

"Thought  you  say  you  dunno  whar  he  at,"  said  Un- 
cle Mose. 

Randy  cast  upon  her  husband  a  look  of  irithering 
•corn,  which  made  him,  to  say  the  least,  sorry  that  hs 
bad  spoken.  "  How  I  gwi  know? "  she  said.  "  But  ef 
I  don't  skin  him  alive  when  he  gits  back  I  I'll  learn 
him  how  to  run  off  an'  leave  nobody  here  to  fetch  in 
water  an'  pick  up  chips." 

The  last  piece  of  bread  was  left  on  the  bench,  the  last 
slice  of  bacon  stewed  in  the  skillet  on  the  hearth.  Un- 
cle Mow  eyed  them  wistfully.  His  wife's  ill-humor 
was  ominous.  Stealthily  be  sUpped  the  broken  bit  ot 
bread  into  hii  pocket  "  The  boy'll  be  hungry  whea 
he  gita  home,"  he  said  to  himself.  Randy  stooped  hr- 
ward,  took  the  last  slice  of  meat  and  "sopped"  her  crust 
in  the  hot  grease.      Uncle  Moee  stirred  about  restleosly. 

"  B'lieve  I'll  go  git  some  water,"  he  said  after  a  pause. 

Randy  looked  at  him  sharply.  "  Owi  take  all  de 
water  out'nde  bar'ls?"  she  said.  "  Yon'er  two  buck- 
etsful  now.  Jest  wanter  git  out  to  go  look  for  dat  tri- 
flin'  Efrum." 

"  De  river  is  risin'  mighty,"  tntorposed  Unde  Mom 
by  way  of  diversion.  "  De  levee  from  here  to  de  'cut 
off'  is  right  loosen,  an'  de  bank  b  cavin'  all  along." 

"  What's  dat  got  to  do  wid  it?"  said  Randy  testily, 
"Ef  de  whole  plantation  was  to  cluff  off  into  the  river 
Efrnm  wouldn't  git  hurt ;  he's  too  no  oouid  to  die." 
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After  that  buret  both  husband  and  wife  lapsed  ioto 
•ilence.  The  minutes  dragged  heavily.  Finally  Bandy 
bestirred  herself  and  b^^  to  prepare  her  bed. 

"Seem  like  I  wish  dat  chile  'ud  come  home,"  said 
Uncle  Uoee  at  length,  as  he  went -to  the  cabin  door  and 
looked  out.  "  It's  a  mighty  cu'some  kind  er  night 
somehow.  De  river  is  jest  a-boomin'  an'  de  levee  is 
powerful  loosen.  Wonder  whai  Efnim  isl "  He  forgot 
himself,  or  rather  his  spou«e,  in  his  eagerness,  but  was 
suddenly  recalled  when  she  shoved  him  one  side  and 
shut  the  door. 

"  Le'm  'lone,"  she  said.  "  He's  off  shootin'  crapt 
Bomewhar,  I  lell  you.  Le'ro  'lone.  Aln'  de  Bible  done 
say:    'Efrum  is  j'ioed  to  his  idols.'    Le'm  'lonel " 

"  Dat's  so,  Randy,"  said  the  old  man,  thoughtfully, 
'dat's  so,  le'm  'lone.  But  I  trust  de  boss  wont  ketch  him." 

"  Well,  fur  my  part,  I  wisht  de  boss  would  ketch  all 
uv  'em  ;  he  gwi  dock  de  wages  er  de  grown  ones,  an' 
whup  de  young  ones  dat  he  kotch  throwin'  dice.  I 
don'  keer  ef  be  do  ketch  Efrum  ;  aiat  I  done  tole  him 
to  stay  here  an'  fetch  in  de  wood  an'  water,  an'  he  all 
de  time  runuia'  off  'long  wid  dem  low-life  niggers  I 
Le'm  'lone,  I  tell  you  ;  he  done  j'ined  to  his  idols." 

"  Dat's  BO,"  said  Mose,  and  thereupon  they  both  be- 
took themselves  to  bed  and  were  soon  asleep. 

Where  was  the  recreant  Efrum  all  this  time  T  Away 
off  in  the  back  part  of  the  plantation,  and  squatted 
around  a  smooth,  hard-heaten  place  by  the  roadside  was 
a  group  of  negmee,  men  and  boys,  big  and  little.  They 
were  playing  "craps."  The  faint  light  of  a  torch  shone 
upon  their  dusky  faces,  upon  the  little  circle  of  ground 
in  their  midst,  and  glint^  ever  and  anon  upon  the  dic^ 
that  dropped  noiselessly  from  one  or  another  dirty  band. 

"Strrn, -■■niil 

Lli-niU3uii>l 
Wiudown<nO»rgTl 

Gn^o,  Crmpal*' 

"  Qot  you  &ted  fur  fifteen  cents  I " 
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These  and  like  ejaculatioua  they  called  out  pow  and 
again  in  soft  guttural  toaea. 

"  Shake  'em  up,  Efrum,"  cried  a  chorus  of  Toices,  as 
a  slender,  half-clad,  very  black  boy  leaned  veil  forward 
rattling  the  dice  in  hia  hand. 

"  Hear  dat  horse  gallopin',"  suddenly  exclaimed  a 
man  on  the  outer  limit  of  the  group. 

"  It's  de  boss,  boys ;  out'n  de  light,"  said  another 
more  excitedly. 

In  an  instant  all  vas  dark,  and  when  the  bon  gal- 
loped up  not  even  the  sound  of  scurrying  feet  was  to  ba 
heard. 

Efrum  had  sprung  to  fais  feet  vbea  the  first  alarm 
was  given,  and,  thrusting  the  dice  down  into  his  pocket, 
he  scampered  off  through  the  darkness  over  the  muddy 
ground.  As  he  oeared  the  river  bank  the  ominous  roar 
of  the  rising  water  startled  him. 

"  She's  a-boomin', "  he  said.  "  Lordy,  s'poee  de  levees 
was  to  bust  I  " 

A  new  fear  taking  poeseBWon  of  him,  ho  redoubled  his 
speed,  and  ran  toward  home.  He  saw,  as  he  approached, 
that  the  light  was  out  in  the  cabin.  He  listened  a  mo- 
ment at  the  door ;  within  all  was  quiet.  His  little  dog, 
Maje,  rubbed  against  hb  muddy  bare  legs  and  whined 
a  welcome.  That  was  alL  He  tried  the  door  stealthily; 
it  was  fastened. 

"  Mammy,"  he  said  cautiously,  and,  as  no  answer 
came,  he  ventured  "  Pappy,"  a  whit  more  confidently. 
PooroldMosel  If  he  had  only  heard,  how  gladly 
would  he  have  let  in  his  wayward  boy  I  But  he  had 
been  asleep  some  houra. 

Efmm  knew  too  well  in  what  humor  his  mother  must 
have  been  to  make  her  latch  the  door  on  him,  so  he  did 
not  venture  to  knock  or  to  call  again.  It  was  very  late 
and  growing  cold  as  the  night  advanced,  and  the  dis- 
tant roar  of  the  river  was  still  audible.  Efrum  sank 
down  upon  the  narrow  step,  shivering  and  sobbing.  The 
%ithfiil  Miyie  nestled  agunst  his  knees  and  whined  sym* 
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pathetically.  The  hoy  Taised  his  head  fVom  his  folded 
arms  to  caress  the  dog,  and  as  he  looked  about  him  in 
the  gloom  a  happy  thought  struck  him.  There,  just 
beyond  the  water  barrels,  was  the  old  bateau  his  lather 
had  been  chinking  and  pitching. 

"  Dis  here'tl  make  a  better  bed  dan  de  steps,"  he  said, 
stepping  into  the  rough  boat 

Moses  had  left  his  oM  coat  thrown  across  the  boat's 
edge.  Efrum  wrapped  it  about  his  shouldere  joyfully 
and  lay  down  in  the  boat,  the  little  dog  nestling  close 
beside  him.  He  cuddled  down  close  within  the  coat 
£>lds  to  shut  out  the  river's  roar,  and  thus  warmed  and 
rested  he  was  soon  asleep.  The  hours  crept  on  stealthily, 
and  ever  and  anon  the  little  dog  whined  dismally,  but  lus 
master  heeded  him  not.    He  was  sleeping  sveetly. 

Very  sweetly  indeed  he  slept,  and  dreamed  that  the 
boat  was  afloat,  and  that  he  and  Maje  were  playing 
craps ;  they  were  rocking  peacefiitly  on  the  water's 
breast,  and — 

The  little  dog  gave  a  shrill  bark.  Eirum  awoke  with 
a  start  and  sat  up.  The  boat  tilted  with  the  motion  of 
hishody,  there  was  a  sound  of  lapping  waters  and  he 
felt  that  he  was  afloat. 

"  De  levee  is  broke,"  he  laid  in  an  awe-stricken  tone. 
"OLordl  OLord!" 

In  the  faint  gray  of  early  dawn  he  could  see  now  and 
then  a  line  of  willow  tops  above  the  dark  wat«r ;  he  was 
in  the  river  current  and  going  he  knew  nut  where. 
There  was  one  oar  in  the  boat,  but  he  dared  not  attempt 
to  use  it.  He  only  sat  very  still  with  his  arm  about  the 
dog.  It  seemed  to  biro  he  must  have  floated  huodredi 
of  miles  in  the  dawn  before  day  really  came. 

"  O  Lordy !  O  Lordy ! "  he  said,  over  and  over 
again  to  himself,  "  ef  I  hadner  went  crap-ahootla'  to- 
night !     0  Lordy  !  " 

At  length,  in  a  moment  of  inspiration,  he  ran  his  hand 
down  into  his  trousers  pocket,  fished  out  the  oflending 
dice,  and,  closing  his  eyes  very  tightly,  flung  the  ivoiy 
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blocka  &r  out  into  the  river.  He  did  not  even  hear 
them  when  they  fell ;  there  was  ouly  the  gurgle  and  roar 
of  the  water  all  around  him.  A  suddeo  swift  current 
sent  the  bateau  whirling  about  in  the  water  till  Efrum 
was  dixiy  with  the  motion,  and,  at  last,  lodged  it  firmly 
betwixt  the  twisted  trunks  of  two  pliant  willows. 

He  had  presence  of  mind  to  throw  out  the  boat  rope 
and  tie  it  firmly  to  the  tree.  But,  thus  confined,  the 
desolatenesB  of  his  condition  impressed  itself  upon  him. 
All  around  was  a  waste  of  water,  and  overhead,  above 
the  overhanging  boughs,  the  clouds  were  gray  and  omi- 
nous. The  pangs  of  hunger  began  to  press  upon  him, 
and  his  pleasure-loving  soul  longed  for  companionship, 

"  Maje,"  he  said,  taking  the  dog  and  setting  him  on 
his  knee,  "  kin  you  play  crape  f" 

Then,  with  a  ahulder  of  horror  at  the  thought  which 
be  could  nut  get  rid  of,  he  put  the  dt^  from  him,  buried 
his  &ce  in  his  hands,  and,  tired  and  sleepy  and  hungry 
in  spite  of  his  misery  and  fright,  sobbed  himself  to  sleep. 

I^te  in  the  afternoon  a  deck-hand  on  the  relief-boat 
heard,  coming  &intly  across  the  wat«r,  the  feeble  barking 
of  a  dog. 

"I  speck  dere  somebody  over  dar,  boss,"  he  said  to  the 
mate ;  "  I  hear  a  dog  barkin'." 

Poor  old  Mose,  who,  with  Bandy,  had  been  rescued 
from  their  cabin  just  before  it  tumbled  over,  sat  now 
upon  the  lower  deck  among  a  crowd  of  half-clad,  half- 
starved  negroes,  abjectly  miserable  His  thoughts  kept 
dwelling  upon  hia  boy  Efrum.  Poor  Randy,  who  lay 
huddled  close  bedde  her  husl>and,  pricked  up  her  ean  as 
the  barking  was  heard  again. 

"  Bless  Giod !  Dat's  Maje,"  she  said  joyfully,  "  an'  X 
know  E&um's  'long  with  him.  Bless  God  1  I  gwi  see  my 
chile  agin." 

Poor  little  Efmm.  The  fright  and  cold  and  starvation 
had  been  almost  too  much  for  him,  but  nestled  up  close  to 
him  and  keeping  alive  the  little  spark  of  life  was  Majf^ 
tired  and  oold  and  hungry,  but  fiiithful  to  the  last 
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TURNING.— CxaiuB  E.  Bro)W)i(. 
Tioia  romp  upon  the  Autumn  hllla 

Home  sped  onr  Mabel  m&iden, 
Wltb  ehlning  eyes,  and  tamblwl  h*Ir 

And  arme  with  treaaure  laden. 

"  Tin  living  with  ttie  leaves  I "  she  cried. 

"  See  bow  the  wind  has  toaaed  me  I 
I  tbo^ht  I'd  come  and  let  j'on  know, 

For  fear  you'd  think  you'd  loot  me. 
"The  lovely  leaves  1  They  hang  all  idglit 

So  ohilly  in  their  places, 
That  when  the  sun  cornea  out,  yon  aee, 

niey  let  him  bum  their  faces. 

"That's  bow  they  torn  so  bright  and  red; 

And  ever  since  I  knew  it 
I've  staid  and  staid  out  there  with  them 

To  see  if  I  could  do  it 
"It  would  be  such  alovely  thingi 

And,  mamma,  I  was  certain 
You'd  like  a  little  Autumn  ^rl 

To  bang  up  on  the  cnrtain. 
"  So  I've  been  standing  in  the  sun 

Until  I  felt  him  burning; 
And, only  look  now  at  my  cheeksl 

I  do  bdiene  Ttn  tuTTiiim  I "  — fiid^ 


THE  FIRST  CHRISTMAS-TREE.— MvBA  A.  QoonwiH. 
Afiir,  where  the  niftged  Northland 

Sweeps  down  to  the  Baltic  Sea, 
Tbey  tell  this  eve  a  sweet  story 

Of  the  dear  old  Christmas-trea 

Twaa  night,  and  a  blaze  of  splendor 

Flashed  over  the  winter  sky, 
Where  a  star,  serene  and  tender, 

Beamed  once  in  the  years  gone  bf  t 
Above  was  a  sheen  of  glory. 

Below  was  the  epotleas  snow, 
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Above  in  the  King's  bright  dwelling 

The  fleraphs  were  siiigiDg  o'er 
What  the  ehepberds  heard  when  telling 

The  hours  as  they  watched  of  yore; 
Bat  though  in  heaven  was  gladnea, 

The  beautiful  esrth  was  still, 
For  children  of  men  in  eadneas 

Knew  not  of  peace  and  good-will. 
They  knew  not  it  was  the  evening 

That  Bethlehem's  star  came  down, 
And  the  Kreateet  gift  was  pven 

When  the  Lord  left  home  and  crown ; 
Each  was  silent  with  his  sorrow. 

Nor  cared  for  another's  woe ; 
Bo,  forgetful  of  the  morrow, 

They  saw  not  the  bright  atara  glow. 
Then  the  Christ-child  spake,  and  silent 

Each  musical  angel  stood : 
"  We  alone  are  keeping  Christmas, 

That  was  made  for  mortals'  good; 
Away,  away,  where  my  children 

On  earth  are  silent  and  lone. 
And  tell  them  the  joyful  tidinga, 

While  I  will  visit  my  own ! " 
80  the  angels  glad,  obeying, 

Flew  earthward,  and  sang  the  song 
That  a  world  in  darkness  straying 

Had  not  heard  in  ages  long; 
And  those  who  were  vigils  keeping 

Heard  melodious  anthems  clear. 


Then  the  Christ-child,  meek  and  holj, 

With  Bweet  face  and  shining  hair, 
Entered  each  dwelling  so  lowly 

And  left  some  love-token  there; 
And  he  took  the  cedar,  shining 

With  jewels  the  froet  bad  wrought. 
And,  with  fruit  ite  bongbs  entwining, 

The  homes  of  the  children  Bought. 
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8H11  thejr  tell  the  wondrous  etoir, 

How  the  children  woke  with  glee 
To  find,  in  ita  freeh,  bright  glory. 

By  each  bed  a  Clirietmas-tree  ; 
And  they  epoke  of  eott,  sweet  mnsic 

6nch  as  ftngels  only  sing ; 
Then  they  knew  it  was  the  birthday 

Of  the  glorious  Christmas  King. 

Fhitn  that  day  in  Northland  never 

Was  forgot  the  Christmas-tiroe ; 
And,  though  foaming  oceans  sever 

The  Northland  from  our  fair  clime^ 
We,  too,  keep  the  birihday  given 

Years  ago,  yet  nan  to-day. 
When  the  kingly  child  of  heaven 

In  a  lowly  manger  lay. 
Thoi^  the  Christ-child  to  the  living 

Does  not  come  with  gifta  each  year, 
Tbrough  our  hands  he  does  the  inving, 

leaving  plenty  and  good  cheer ; ' 
And  the  children  smile  with  gladneea 

As  they  find  their  gifts  of  love. 
And  each  heart  forgets  its  aadnea^ 

While  the  angels  sing  above. 


"  NOT  WANTED." 

At  B  OBTHrtloB  of  liquor  dwUn.  hiM  In  tb«  dlf  of  DMroll,  H  wtM  ttMm 

laiiiat,BtBll")iiKb-tai»d"iBlwiic,ilcii«aii  wblch  vuthklaBripUia:  "Hi 
wuUd:  DnrnkBrdt,  Buiniiuin,wid  DstdbiKls.'' 

Wanted,  no  drunkards,  or  dead-beats  or  bummers. 

But  innocent  boys  we  want,  and  new  comers, 

Jngt  fresh  from  tlieir  homes,  the  school  or  the  college. 

Healthy  and  wealthy,  and  well  stocked  with  knowledge. 

Fond  mothers'  xons  and  fond  sisters'  brothers, 

High-toned  recruits  we  want  and  no  others. 

We're  tired  of  the  drunkard  whose  substance  is  wasted, 

(Henevertiresof  thedrink  he  has  tasted;) 

And  dead-beats  and  bummers  are  noisy,  unsightly. 

Fop  t«mptinK  sipns  to  the  youths  who  come  nightly. 

Never  expecting  some  time  to  resemble 

These  stranded  wrecks,  who  totter  and  tremble 

And  hang  ronnd  onr  doors,  with  red,  bloated  facet. 

Why  don't  they  liAat  saloons  and  low  places! 
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Can  the;  not  Bbe  oar  deslings  are  ended 
When  thejr  to  drunkards  and  Bot«  have  descended? 
Let  thero  begone,  for  the;  aeem  lo  upbraid  us, 
Qaeetioning  ail  who  pmsa  by  with,  "  Who  made  tuT" 
We  cannot  be  our  dead-beat  brother's  beeper- 
Let  him  haunt  places  where  liqnor  is  cheaper. 
Yoong  men,  in  yon  onr  best  hopes  arc  implanted  I 
Dninkarda,  mod  bnmmen,  and  dead-beats  not  wantad. 


THE  DYINQ  CHIEF.— William  Sawtxl 
The  stmggle  over,  we,  yet  in  the  grime 
And  reek  of  fight,  aought  out  where  lay  oor  chie( 
Prone  on  a  leopard  skin,  beneath  an  oak 
Wide^preaitini;;.    With  a  mortal  wonnd  he  \a,f, 
His  stern  lace  bloodless,  and  upon  his  breast 
Gash  interlacing  gash,  and  in  the  midst 
A  spear-thmat  gaping.    By  his  aide  bis  page. 
His  bright  hair  blood-bedabblad,  knelt:  hia  scar^ 
One  rent  in  crimson  stripe  for  bands:  the  rest 
Fetched  cooling  leaves,  or  in  their  cape  of  steel 
Ciune  bearing  water.    Ruefhl  alt,  and  sad : 
Rueful  and  wan,  and  pitying  each  &ce. 
Till  from  the  camp,  heaped  with  the  dying,  sow 
A  prieet  came  stealing  aoltly  aa  a  ghoet. 
And  reached  his  side  and  knelt,  and  whispered  hopo^ 
But  as  he  whispered,  he  who  heard  was  still. 
For  death  was  in  his  heart :  bis  part  in  hope 
And  life  was  done— he  knew  it  and  was  still. 
But  when  the  secret  prieet  whispered  of  pain 
The  scornful  wrinkles  puckered  round  his  month: 
And  when  of  victory  won  he  heeded  not: 
And  when  of  rest— but  then  hia  forrowed  brow 
Flashed  scarlet 

"  Rest  I "  formed  on  the  thin  blue  lip, 
And  died  in  gasping.  "  Best  I  "  he  cried,  and  then 
The  fire  of  scorn  flashed  through  him.  "  Bastl  Toms 
Action  is  rest,  and  what  men  coll  repose 
Is  but  the  torturous  fretting-out  of  life. 
The'eagle  is  not  hooded  into  rest ; 
The  lion  chafbe  to  madness  in  .his  cage; 
And  mine  is  not  the  slavish  soul  to  lie, 
Countiag  the  spots  upon  this  leopard-hide. 
Dreaming  the  hours  nut  like  the  l>oy  who  weaTM 
Terses  in  love-time.  Peace  and  rest  for  mel 
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Not  BO  is  cooled  the  fire  tbat  Id  these  velna 

Burns  into  action.  I  am  as  a  brand 

Snatched  from  the  watch-Bre  in  the  night,  that,  tossed 

from  hand  to  hand,  or  ttwiftly  borne  along, 

Against  tlie  darkness  blazos  redly  out. 

But  thrown  to  earth  smoulderB  its  life  to  dnat. 

What  part  have  I  in  augh  t  of  rest  or  peace  f 

Peace  is  to  me  disease— inaction,  death. 

For  me  there  is  no  life  but  in  the  fierce 

Encounter  of  the  tield  :  no  muHic  like 

The  sharp  exultant  blast  that  breaks  the  truce, 

That  slips  the  leash,  and  lets  the  bloodhounds  go, 

And  in  its  signal  frees  a  league  of  swonls 

Outringing  with  a  fioah  '.  Dearer  to  me 

Than  years  of  silken  esse,  one  little  honr 

Snatched  in  the  battle's  fore-front,  when  the  foes, 

Meeting  in  silence,  eye  to  eye,  brows  knit. 

Teeth  clenched,  knees  set,  and  hand  and  weapon  one. 

Forget  death,  danger,  glory,  only  feel 

Strongth— unewy  strength— and  with  it  the  fierce  thiral    . 

That  prompts  to  carnage  I 

With  the  scent  of  blood      j 
Hen  madden  into  demons.  Tiger-fierce 
Their  eyes ;  their  cries  the  cries  of  beasts ;  their  hearbi 
As  cmel  and  as  pitiless.  1  know 
The  spur  of  violence,  and  the  thirst  for  life, 
I  know  the  moment— life's  supremest-^when 
The  fight  ia  fought,  the  strieken  ruree,  the  weak 
Go  down,  the  craven  fly.  and  yet  the  tide 
Of  human  life  and  passion,  spraying  blood, 
Rages  and  eddies  round  the  soldier's  arm. 
As  still  he  breasts  the  waves,  still  carves  a  path 
Through  dead  and  dying  on — and  at  the  last. 
Or  fiills  a  hero  among  heroes  slain. 
Or  fights,  till  on  a  sudden  yields  the  foe. 
And  breaking  ranks  commingling,  onward  pour 
A  torrent  thundering  in  its  gathering  force-— 
And  from  the  mystic  sacrament  of  blood 
Valor  emerges — glory  1 " 

On  the  lips 
Died  the  faint  accents :  died  from  brow  and  ch«ek 
The  crimson  flush,  and  with  a  groan,  the  chief 
Fell  on  his  face.  The  priest  bent  over  hjm : 
The  little  page  wept  glistening  tears — the  rest 
Ixioked  on  bareheaded.  Silence  fell  on  alL 
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IN  A  HORSE  CAR.— Will  H.  Semplk* 

Did  yuu  ever  notice  how  inclined  nioet  people  are  to 
growl  about  everything,  and  how  differeiitlj  different 
people  will  growl  about  the  same  thing  f  Now,  you  take 
money,  there  is  hardly  a  woman  who  thiclu  she  geti 
enough  to  spend, — and  ihe  thinks  bo,  out  loud.  On  the 
other  hand,  her  husband  or  her  father, — be  thinks  she 
gels  too  much  to  spend,  and  he  thinks  so  out  loud — very 
loud,  I  might  say. 

Then  you  take  the  street  care.  Everybody  is  growl- 
ing about  the  "trollies,"  they  go  "so  fast ;  "  not  long  since 
we  all  growled  about  the  horse  cars,  they  went  "so  slow." 

I  remember  a  little  incident  that  occurred  shoilly 
before  the  arrival  of  the  "  trollies."  It  was  in  the  after- 
noon. I  was  coming  down  town,  and  having  plenty  of 
time  and  a  spare  nickel,  I  boarded  a  hone-car.  Well, 
we  jogged  along,  in  the  usual  mile-an-hour  street  car 
fashion,  until  brought  to  a  halt  by  a  large  truck,  that, 
for  some  unknown  cause,  bad  come  to  a  stop  on  the 
track.  Alter  waiting  for  a  long  time  and  the  driver  of 
the  truck  showing  no  disposition  to  go  ahead,  the  pas- 
sengers in  the  car  began  to  object. 

An  Englishman  started  it.  He  got  up,  and  said  to 
the  driver  of  the  car :  "Hi  beg  your  pardon,  chappie, 
but  caunt  ye  'urry  em  hup  a  bit.  Hi'm  in  a  deuce  of  an 
'urry,  don't  you  know  J  You  see  me  brother  'Arry  h'is 
comin'  h'over  to  this  country,  b'and  Hi'm  on  me  way 
down  t'  dock  to  meet  'im,  h'and  Hi'm  afraid  the  bloom- 
in'  ship  will  be  in  to  the  dock  before  Hi  get  there,  don't 
you  know?  Push  on  the  lines,  and 'urry 'em  h'up  ■ 
bit,  there's  a  good  fellow." 

He  was  interrupted  at  this  point  by  an  old  Irish  lady, 
with  a  large  basket  of  laundried  clothes :  "  Do  yez  sup- 
pose Oi  payed  a  nickel  to  set  in  thin  ^r  all  day ;  if 
Oi  don't  get  this  wash  home,  and  be  back  in  time  to 
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get  me  old  man's  aupper,  hell  tie  me  Id  «  double  bow 
knot,  he  will,  n  he  will." 

A  young  colored  girl  on  the  other  ride  of  the  car  fol- 
lowed this,  Id  a  very  perauaeire  tone  of  voice ; 

"  I  Bay,  you  man  driver,  you  jea  want  to  go  long  down 
street  with  die  yar  car,  jce  right  away  too,  I  tole  yer,  I 
got  to  meet  my  young  man  and  go  on  de  pick-nick,  ui 
if  I  MDt  on  time,  he  done  gone  and  took  some  other  gal 
down  to  Linkum  Park,  sure.  Sides,  I'm  gettin  all  my 
nice  starched  akirts  all  crushed  eettin  'tween  theae  big 
white  &t  wimen." 

She  was  interrupted  by  an  Italian  gentleman  with  a 
baaket  of  fruit  in  his  hands  and  teare  in  his  voice ; 
"  Iriah-mRD-a  keep-a  da  stan'  on  da  coma,  Irish-man-a 
getta  all  da  trade,  aell-a  all  da  hanan',  chink-a-sota-pob- 
aa-gula-mom-a-la-peg-a-de-apricot-a-two-per-ching  1 ! " 

By  this  time,  the  driver  of  the  car  was  aroused : 

"  Do  you  mane  to  stop  on  that  thrack  all  day,  or 
are  you  goin'  to  get  off  that  thrack,  or  are  you  goio'  to 
get  off.  You  should  have  bro't  a  hammick  along,  and 
advertised  for  summer  boarders.  It  must  be  a  govern- 
ment job  that  you've  got,  or  maybe  you  would  be  a 
good  man  to  seed  for  trouble,  I  dun'  no,  I  dun'  do." 

Then  the  young  man  who  drove  the  truck  got  mad. 
I  think  it  was  the  remark  about  trouble  that  hurt 
his  feelings.  He  was  a  slender  young  man  with  his 
coat  collar  turned  up  and  his  cap  down  over  his  face. 
He  climbed  down  and  approached  the  car  driver  in  this 
manner  '■  "  liook  a  here,  yer  don't  wanter  tink,  jea 
because  yer  back  of  de  nbbon  counter,  on  a  car  of  de 
traction  monopoly,  dat  you  own  de  whole  street,  fer  yer 
don't :  an  if  yer  don't  shut  up  yer  head,  and  give  us  leas 
of  yer  gafT,  I'll  clim  over  that  dash  and  I'll  sprain  yer 
iace,  see  (spit) — git  up,  Charlie," 

The  driver  of  the  car  gasped  for  breath,  then  fired  a 
volley  of  what  sounded  like  a  mizturs  of  Choctaw  and 
Old  Egyptian,  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  repeat. 

And  we  jo^ed  along  down  the  street. 
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THE  DIRTY  OLD  MAN.— Wiluak  Alunorak. 

A  •tugiilu'  mu,  BuiHl  Nkthinltl  Beallar,  tot  aijij  Tvn  k^  ■  lug*  bu4 
nrs  (liuv  lu  Lskd^DhiLl  StrHt,  Umilon.  H>  wu  b»l  kiiixTii  H  Din/  Die* 
IDtck,  for  «1IHm»i1uo'i  ■^a,  pmbiriiljj,  ud  hta  pl>cB  of  bHinv  ■•  th*  Dirtj 
WonhouB.  Hn  dltd  .bonl  lli.  ji*r  IM9.  Th««  renw  ncooul  wllh  lis  HOonDlt 
np«Ui.E  Uiuell  Md  bit  bonH. 

In  a  dirty  old  house  lived  k  Dirty  Old  Man; 
Soap,  towele,  or  brushes  were  not  in  Iiis  plan. 
For  forty  long  years,  as  the  neiRhbore  declared, 
His  house  never  once  had  been  cleaned  or  repaired. 
'T  W88  ascanrfal  and  shame  to  the  busincBB-lilie  street, 
One  terrible  blot  in  a  ledger  so  neat ; 
The  Bhop  full  of  hardware,  but  black  as  a  hearse. 
And  the  rest  of  the  manBion  a  thousand  times  worse. 

Outside,  the  old  plaster,  all  spatter  and  stain, 

Looked  spotty  in  sunshine  and  streaky  in  isin; 

The  window-sills  sprouted  with  mildewy  graas. 

And  the  panes  from  being  broken  were  known  to  be  glaM 

On  the  rickety  signboard  no  learninf;  could  spell 

The  merchant  who  sold,  or  tbe  goods  he'd  to  sell: 

But  for  house  and  for  man  a  new  title  took  growth. 

Like  a  fuugus, — the  dirt  gave  its  name  to  them  both. 

Within,  there  were  carpets  and  cushions  of  dust, 

Tbe  wood  was  half  rot,  and  the  metal  half  mat, 

Old  curtMns,  half  cobwebs,  hung  grimly  aloof; 

'T  was  a  Bpidera'  Elysium  from  cellar  to  root 

There,  king  of  the  spiders,  the  Dirty  Old  Man 

Lives  busy  and  dirty  as  ever  he  can  j 

With  dirt  on  his  fingers  and  dirt  on  his  face, 

For  the  Dirty  Old  Man  thinks  the  dirt  no  disgrace. 

From  bis  wig  to  his  shoes,  from  his  coat  to  bis  shirt, 

His  clothes  are  a  proverb,  a  marvel  of  dirt ; 

The  dirt  is  pervading,  unfading,  exceeding,^ 

Yet  the  Dirty  Old  Man  has  both  learning  and  breedii^.    ~ 

Fine  dames  from  their  carriages,  noble  and  fair, 

Have  entered  his  shop,  less  to  buy  than  to  stare. 

And  have  aftorwardH  eaid,tbough  the  dirt  was  so  frigbtftil, 

The  Dirty  man's  manners  were  truly  deli^tfuL 

UpatiUra  might  they  venture,  in  dirt  and  in  gloom. 

To  peep  at  the  door  of  the  wonderful  room 
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Such  stories  are  told  about, — none  of  them  tnie,— 

The  keyhole  Itself  has  no  mortal  Been  through. 

That  room,— forty  yeara  Binc«,  folks  settled  and  decked  it 

The  lunsheon'i  prepared,  and  the  guests  are  expected. 

The  handsome  yonng  hoet  he  is  gallant  and  gay, 

For  his  love  and  her  friend  will  be  with  him  to-day. 

With  solid  and  dainty  the  table  is  drest, 

The  wine  beams  its  brightest,  the  flowers  bloom  their  bestj 

Yet  the  host  need  not  smile,  and  no  guests  will  appear. 

For  bis  sweetheart  is  dead,  as  be  shortly  shall  hear. 

Full  forty  years  since  tnmed  the  key  in  that  door. 

'TIS  a  room  deaf  and  dumb  mid  the  city's  uproar. 

The  guests,  for  whose  joyance  that  table  was  opread. 

Hay  now  enter  as  ghosts,  for  they  're  every  one  dead. 

Through  a  chink  in  the  shutter  dim  lights  come  and  go; 

The  seata  are  in  order,  the  dishes  a-row ; 

But  the  luncheon  was  wealth  to  the  rat  and  the  mouse 

Whose  dmcendants  have  long  left  the  Dirty  Old  Honse. 

Cup  and  p]att«r  are  masked  in  thick  layers  of  dust; 

The  flowers  fallen  to  powder,  the  wine  swathed  in  cmst; 

A  nosegay  was  laid  before  one  special  chair. 

And  the  faded  blue  ribbon  that  bound  it  ilea  there. 

The  old  man  has  played  oat  bis  parts  in  the  scene. 

Wherever  he  now  is,  I  hope  he's  more  clean. 

Yet  give  we  a  thouglit  tree  of  scoffing  or  ban 

To  that  Dirty  Old  House  and  that  Dirty  Old  Han. 


THE  FERH  AND  THE  HOSR— Euza  Cook. 

There  wab  a  fern  on  the  mountain,  and  moss  on  the  moor; 
And  the  ferns  were  the  rich,  and  the  mosses  the  poor. 
And  the  glad  breeie  blew  gayly,  from  heaven  it  came. 
And  the  fragrance  it  shed  over  each  was  the  same  j 
And  the  warm  sun  shone  brightly,  and  gilded  the  fein. 
And  smiled  on  the  lowly-bom  moss  in  its  turn  ; 
And  the  cool  dews  of  night  on  the  mountiiin  fern  fell. 
And  they  glistened  upon  the  green  mosses  as  well. 
And  the  fern  loved  the  moimtain.  themoffl  loved  the  moot. 
For  the  ferns  were  the  rich,  and  the  mosses  the  poor. 
But  the  keen  blast  blew  bleakly,  the  sun  waxed  high. 
And  the  ferns  they  were  broken,  and  withered,  and  dry  j 
12 
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And  the  moss  on  the  moorland  grew  fiuled  and  pale, 
i.nd  the  fem  and  the  mosB  shrank  alike  fr=m  the  gale. 
So  the  f«rn  on  the  mounifua,  the  muaaon  the  moor, 
Were  withered  and  black  where  they  Bouriahed  before. 
Then  the  fern  and  the  moss  they  (rrew  wiser  in  erief, 
And  each  tnmed  to  the  other  for  rest  and  relief ; 
And  they  planti«d  that  wherever  the  fern-roots  should  grow 
There  sorely  the  moss  should  be  sparkling  below. 
And  the  keen  blasts  blew  bleakly,  the  sun  waxed  fierce; 
Bat  no  wind  and  no  sun  to  their  cool  roots  could  pierce ; 
For  the  fern  threw  her  shadow  the  green  moss  upon, 
Where  the  dew  ever  sparkled  uudried  by  the  sua ; 
When  the  graceful  fern  trembled  before  the  keen  blast, 
The  moes  guarded  her  noia  till  the  storm-wind  had  passed ; 
Bo  no  longer  the  wind  parched  the  roots  of  the  one, 
And  the  other  was  safe  from  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
And  thus,  and  forever,  where'er  the  ferns  grow, 
There  surely  the  mosses  lie  sparkling  below ; 
And  thus  they  both  flourish,  where  naught  grew  before, 
And  they  both  deck  the  woodland,  and  mountain,  and  moor. 


A  PRIVATE  REHEAR8AJ>-A  MONOLOGUE.* 

Belle  Marshall  Locke. 
BcBNK.— ^  room, with  door  cenUr  and  wiiU  exit;  fmmthed  ailh 
table,  detk,  tereen,  eaty-chair,  eouc?i,  chain,  bric-a-brae,  etc. 
Mn.  Lovely  diKonered  at  left  of  laUe,  temag  <m  gentieman'i  eooL 
There,  the  buttons  are  all  on,  the  collar  sponged  and 
the  coat  looks  as  good  as  new.  Dear  old  Hal  I  how 
happir  I  ^"i  when  I  can  do  anything  for  his  comfort 
Poor  boy,  I'm  afraid  be  worlu  very  hard.  I  noticed 
this  morning  that  he  was  lookiog  pale  and  tired.  No 
wonder,  for  ha  has  been  writing  every  eveuing  for  a 
week — extra  copying,  he  says.  Mr.  Grindem  is  a  regu* 
lar  old  miser  anyway — I've  oA«ii  heard  papa  say  that— 
and  he  makes  a  drudge  of  Hal,  just  because  be  iaso 
good-natured.  But  it'e  no  use  talking,  he  says  he  shall 
never  be  thoroughly  happy  until  he  can  give  me  as  good 
a  home  as  he  took  me  fWim. 

~*WriU*n  aipml;  fgr  tbi*  CuUeclli'n. 
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What  nonseose!  (Rites,  arranges  pillows  on  eowA, 
folds  afyhan,  etc.)  vheo  I  like  this  cosy  little  flat  twice 
as  well  as  papa's  graod,  old  house.  Dearie  me  I  he  has 
neref  fbrgiveD  me  for  msirying  a  poor  man  and  he  says 
the  time  will  surely  come  when  I  shall  b^  to  return  to 
him.  (Tiiicee photo  from  desk- and  looks  at  iL)  Leave 
Harry  I  that  makes  me  smile.  If  papa  only  knew  him; 
but  men  can't  get  acquainted — especially  a  young  man 
and  an  elderly  one.  It  takes  a  woman  to  find  the  best 
aide  of  a  man's  nature,  and  I  know  that  I  hare  married 
a  Mint.  I  feel  rather  guilty  to  think  I  have  a  secret. 
(Seats  herself  at  right  of  table.)  I  little  thought,  when  I 
was  at  Madam  Lament's,  and  took  an  extra  coune  in 
punting,  that  I'd  ever  really  earn  money  with  my 
brush ;  but  I  did-^-twenty-five  dollars,  at  Christmas.  It 
waa  great  fiin — just  like  a  bit  of  masquerading — when  I 
put  on  the  plainest  little  hat  I  had,  and  a  veil,  eo  thick 
no  one  could  know  me,  and  walked  into  Dayton's  Art 
Store  and  showed  them  a  sample  of  my  work.  How  my 
heart  did  beat,  when  the  man  adjusted  his  glasses,  so, 
and  looking  at  my  little  placque,  in  this  way,  said : 
"Ahem  t  it  is  very  fair,  miss."  And  when  he  gave  me 
an  Older,  I  could  have  screamed  with  delight !  But  the 
very  funniest  thing  of  it  all  was  when  Harry  brought 
me  one  of  my  own  tramea  (taking  frame  from  tabW)  for 
a  Christmas  gift.  How  my  cheeks  burned  when  he 
■aid  :  "  It  was  such  a  dainty  little  thing,  I  knew  you 
would  like  it."  I  could  hardly  resist  throwing  my  arms 
around  his  neck  and  crying:  "I  did  it  I"  but  that 
would  never  do,  for  I  wanted  to  earn  money  enough  to 
buy  him  an  easy-chair  for  his  birth-day  gift.  (Goes 
to  eaatf-ehair  left,  arranges  tidy  on  it.)  I  do  hope  he  will 
like  it  When  the  man  brought  it  this  morning  he 
■aid  :  "  The  springs  are  good,  ma'am,  and  the  arms  are 
wide."  I  tried  to  look  dignified,  but  it  was  a  foilure 
and  I  bunt  out  laughing.  I  can't  appear  like  an  old 
married  woman,  if  I  try,  besides  what's  the  fun  in  being 
A  three-mooths'  bride,  if  ;ou  can't  act  a  bit  foolish } 
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Well,  I  might  u  well  hang  the  coat  away  aod  fitid 
Boinethiog  to  busy  myself  about  until  Hal  comes  home. 
I  tnid  him  I  was  going  to  epend  the  day  with  Dollie 
Weill,  but  I  believe  I  wont,  for  she  does  nothing  but 
talk  about  her  lover,  aud  wont  give  me  a  chance  to 
■peak  of  Harry.  {Tiikeg  eoaijrom  chair  and  starts  to 
go;  at  she  throws  U  over  herarm,  dixovers  somdhing 
prolrading  from  pocket.)  Oh,  he's  alwaya  stuffing  hit 
pockets  full!  Never  got  over  the  echool-boy  fiuhion, 
I  suppose.  {Takes oui  package.')  What  is  this,  I  wonder. 
A  box  of  candy,  that  he  forgot  to  give  me,  I  suppose. 
(Untiet  package.)  The  dear,  thoughtful  fellow  I  Why 
no,  it's  a  box  of  grease-paints  I  What  in  the  world 
does  he  want  with  these  ?  Probably  he  got  them  fi>r 
some  of  the  boys  at  the  ofiQce.  Aren't  they  Aiuny 
little  things,  these  sticks.  But  they  do  make  a  plain 
woman  look  just  lovely  under  the  glare  of  the  foot- 
lights. I  remember  at  school  when  we  played  "  Crick- 
et on  the  Hearth,"  Dorothy  Freeman  played  Dot. 
She  isn't  a  bit  pretty ;  but  after  she  was  "  made  up," 
as  they  call  it,  she  was  too  aweet  for  anything.  {Takes 
hand-mirror  from  table  and  looks  at  herself.)  Wonder 
how  I  should  look.  Let's  see — this  is  for  the  lipe. 
(Tovehes  lips  with  grease^int.)  There!  that's  a  rose- 
bud mouth!  Why  couldn't  people  have  naturally  such 
a  sweet,  little  pucker,  (makes  up  eyebrows)  and  thereat 
a  pair  of  arched  brows,  (rouges  cheeks)  and  those  cheeks 
are  glowing  with  blushes.  (Rises.)  Now  I  could  float 
into  a  room  and  meet  my  lover,  with  all  the  grace  of  a 
stage-heroine.  Something  like  this:  "Garencel  so 
you  have  returned  I "  and  then  he  says  something  too 
awfully  sweet  and  I  should  say :  "  Spare  my  blushes !  " 
but  with  thatstuff  on  my  che^  there  would  be  a  never^ 
&<lii>g  glow.  (Goes  to  table.)  What  a  dear  little  puffl 
(Powders  face.)  It's  a  positive  luxury  to  feel  that  on 
your&oe.  (Looks  in  mirror.)  And  now  my  roses  have 
gone,  "huried  under  the  snow,"  so  to  speak,  and  I  am  as 
pale  as  the  actress  I  saw  the  other  nighL    Oh,BhawM 
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pontiveI)r  gihutly,  wfaen  sbe  fbuad  her  husband  waa 
Stise.  What  a  dreadful  thing  that  would  be  in  real 
life!  I  ana  sure  it  irould  kill  me.  (&arb  tip.)  Wbat'i 
that  noisef  '  (^I^p-toet  U>  door,  oeni^,  and  lUtem.)  Why, 
it's  Hany  returned !  What  in  the  world  brought  hioi 
home  so  soon  I  (Littene.')  Some  one  is  with  him,  tool 
(^rts  to  enter.')  Stop  I  I  can't  show  m3'SGlf  with  mj  ftce 
like  this.  I  wonder  who  it  can  be.  Nerer  mind,  it 
wont  matter   if  I    don't  go  in.     Hal  thinks  I'm  away 

and (Lwten*.)  What's  he  saying?  (Repeah.)  "Nou 

the'»  gone,  FU  have  a  ehanee  t  Have  a  chance  fur  what  T 
(^Listetu  again,  and  repetUs.)  "Be  seated,  Nell,  and  lident" 
Nell !  who's  Nell  T  {Listens  again,  repeating  Ais  mtrdt.") 
"  You  shall  not  leave  me  until  I  have  told  you  of  my 
love  f  "  Good  heavens !  my — my  husband  speaking  like 
that  to  a  woman  I  {Listens  again.)  Now  he  is  talking  so 
low  I  cannot  hear  a  woid.  Oh,  ray  heart  is  throb< 
bing  80  !  {Ijittens  again.)  Not  a  word  !  Probably  he  has 
her  in  his  arms,  her  head  on  his  shoulder — oh,  I  shall 
die  !  Ah !  he  is  speaking  again  !  (Listens  and  again 
rgieato.)  "  /  roiU  hurst  these  bonds  and  you  shall  yet 
be  mine  f"  Oh  I  Oh!  (Staggers  down  stage.)  I  cannot 
listen — I  have  heard  enough  !  The  traitor  I  He  will 
burst  these  bonds!  Does  he  mean  to  murder  met 
(Throws  herself  into  chair  left  of  table  and  hides  tier  face 
in  her  haruU,  sobbing.)  And  to  think  I — I— trusted 
him  so !  thought  him  so  perfect  (rUing) !  But  I  will 
Dot  remain  another  hourin  his  house!  Papa  waa  rightl 
The  time  has  come  when  I  am  glad  to  return  to  him. 
The  cruel,  perfidious  wretch  !  I  will  write  a  note  and 
leave  it  on  his  desk,  saying  I  heard  his  little  interview 
with  Nell,  and  preferred  to  "burat  the  bonda"  myself! 
Oh,  the  misery  an  hour  can  bring  I  This  morning  I  was 
BO  light-hearted  and  happy,  and  now — now  my  heart  is 
breaking !  (Seats  herself  at  desk,  picks  up  letter  lying 
on  desk.)  I  wonder  who  his  corre«pondenla  are.  Possi- 
bly this  is  from  that— that  woman!  We  will  see] 
( Opens  letter  and  reads.) 
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Dbar  Hr.  Hbhsbaw:  Your  little  Comedy  1b just  wImI 
our  Clnb  needs  and  had  been  acceptc<l.  Enclosed  find  check 
for  Bame.  We  remember  your  talent  as  an  amateur  alitor 
and  if ^on  will  consent  to  till  ttie  rule  of  Halph,  we  will 
make  it  an  object  for  you  to  do  so.  My  daughter,  Une,  will 
essay  the  part  of  Nell.  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  recom- 
mend your  dramatic  writing  to  Catchem  &  Buyem  and 
predict  a  brilliant  fiitura  for  you  aa  a  play-wright. 
Youra  Truly, 

jAMn  H.  TJtinEKwoon, 

President  <^  Wonolancet  Club." 

(BreaMeMlg.)  Harry  a  writer  of  playa!     Sue  Under- 
wood to  plajr  the  part  of  Nell  1     Why,  that's  the  name 

of (^PmnU  to  door,  rinnff.)  What  an  impuUive  little 

£>oI  I've  been  !  That  explaiuH  the  grease-painta  I  So  be 
has  been  having  a  private  rehearsal  I  Has  been  think- 
ing to  surprise  me  nith  his  success  and  the  money  it 
will  bring.  I  remember  he  told  me  last  night,  I  was  to 
hKve  that  lovely  blue  silk  at  Stylem'e  soon,  and  I  laughed 
at  the  extravagant  idea.  To  think  he  has  been  work* 
ing  like  this  for  me  and  I — I — was  about  to  leave  him ! 
{Chmet  dmtm.)  But  he  shall  never  know  what  a  little 
£ki1  I  have  been,  never  1  Oh,  I'm  so  happy,  I  can 
scarcely  restrain  myself;  but  I  must  be  cautious,  or  he 
will  hear  me  ]  I'll  just  run  softly  up  to  my  room,  wash 
this  mask  oS*,  slip  on  my  things  and  oome  in  at  the  front 
door,  so  he  will  think  I  have  just  returned  ;  and  then 
I'll  put  my  arms  around  his  neck  end  tell  him  he's  the 
dearest  fellow  in  the  world  !  (^Listens  at  door  again.) 
He  is  still  at  it,  the  dear  boy  I  (Shakea  finger  at  door.) 
Talk  awayl  Make  love  to  your  imaginary  Melll  {Tip 
loei  up  left,  turju  at  door,')  But  when  the  real  part  of  it 
kacted  J'tfbe  there!  [£nt. 

CURTAIN. 


MISTER,  YER  GITTIN*  OLD.— Lt 
Wal,  I  feel  like  an  eel, 

Jea'  as  limber  an'  as  Bpiy, 
Bat  111  need,  when  I  read, 
Bail  of  glaasea—by  an'  bf. 
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Beort  An'  tonf^e,  I'm  as  young; 

An'  as  clipper  as  I  vui 
Wben  my  lip  had  a  strip 

Of  wbit«,  gawky  lookin'  flm, 
An'  I'll  stay  younp;  an'  gay— 

Wui  that  pain?  no— ugh  I  yeattkl 
Weather  si^,  make'  me  whina; 

Tarnal  rackin'  rnmatlcl 
Oh  1  Oh  [  Oh  1  harts  me  sol 

Must  hev  tnk  a  little  cold. 
Hebbe  now't  means  somehow— 

Ulster,  yer  gittin'  old  I 
Taas,  by  day  it  looks  gray ; 

Hair  wuz  alius  older'n  me. 
An'  the  crows  round  my  nose, 

Tracked  me  airly,  as  yon  see. 
Lost  some  teeth  underneath ; 

Got  nigh  all  the  upper  ones. 
No,  my  gait  aint  so  straight. 

But  I've  lifted  tons  an'  tons. 
Bilous  look  it  ia  mistook 

Fer  the  yaller  tech  of  time ; 
Uy  outside  alius  lied, 

Why,  I'm  non-  just  in  my  prim^— 
Yow  I  that  pain  thar  again  ? 

Comes  back  wusser  than  it  went. 
Ob '  Ob !  gracious !  legpo ! 

Whar's  the  lightnin'  linamentl 
Bame  ole  knee  on  a  spree ! 

Gon'terbe  the  death  o'  met 
Make  a  red  hot  muRtard  pock  I 

Oh !  Oh  !  Ob  !  yer  bo  slow ! 
Tha's  a  crick  come  in  my  back  I 

Fix  the  bed  I  I'm  half  dead .' 
Help  me  Up  I  -Oh  1  lift  me  in. 

OhlOhlYow!  tharl  Iharnow! 
Wrap  thp  kivers  to  my  chin  '. 

All  I've  BHid  knocked  in  the  head. 
JesBBO  ev'ry  time  it's  told. 

Seems  that  talk  don't  change  the  clock, 
Life's  time  o'  dny'?  thar  to  stay. 

Taint  no  use  V  whine  or  scold. 
Oh !  leggo  !  yes,  ifa  so. 

Mister,  yer  gittin'  old. 
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AS  SEEN  IN  LATER  YEARS. 
Delia  A.  Hevwood. 

VrilM  nyrmit  /nr  lUi  OOtitlm. 

"  Unearthiug  old  treasures,  Hiae  Olivef  ' 

I  nerrously  glance  at  the  floor  . 

So  littered  with  letters  and  trinkata. 

And  then  at  tbe  face  in  the  door. 

Hot  bliisliee  mount  up  to  m;  forehead 

The  while  I  am  trying  to  bide 

A  few  of  my  relics  most  sacred — 

Vain  thnugbt,  she  is  here  at  mj  aidd. 

And  now  the  witch  opens  my  album, 

So  carefully  hidden  for  yeara 

From  curious  eyes  and  anloring, 

Ita  pages  all  blistered  with  teaie. 

"  Miss  Olive,"  she  laugbingly  queries, 

"What  horrid  old  thing  is  this,  heref  • 

I  loolc  at  tbe  bee  worn  and  wrinkled 

Yet  saintly  and  sweet :  "  Tia  my  dear, 

"  My  blessed  old  mother,"  I  falter. 

"  Oh  I  escose  me,  Mise  Olive,  I  pray  ; 

Old  people,  of  coarse,  aren't  pretty — 

But  who  ia  this  gallant  and  gay 

Yoang  cavalry  knight  with  plumes  nodding 

An  officer, — isn't  he  swellT 

Beside  him  *b  a  pretty  young  lady, 

J  £ancy  she  reigned  quite  a  helle. 

"  Dear  me  I  those  old  lashions  were  horrtdL 

Such  hoopsi  and  do  see  how  her  hur 

Is  combed  smoothly  back  fW>m  her  forehead 

In  curls— they  are  sweet,  I  declare. 

Who  are  they, — these  two?"  "  Fred  Lei^, and 

Hyself,"  I  make  answer  while  she. 

My  tormentor,  with  both  hands  uplifted, 

Cries, "  No  I  dear  Uisa  01',  can  it  be 

"Yon  e'er  were  90  yonng  and  ao  pretty f 

For  really  this  girl  would  be  sweet 

If  dressed  in  our  good  modern  &shion— 

You  blush  I  don't  be  vexed,  I  entreat. 

Of  course  you're  ibe  best  and  the  dearest 

Old  thing  in  the  world,  we  all  say. 
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But  somehow  it's  hard,  jiut  at  prcMo^ 

To  think  of  yon  young,  fr««h  and  gay. 

"  Oh,  what  a.  ridiculous  bonnet  I 

Yet  'neath  it  'a  a  prettj  young  head. 

TJghl  here's  a  cadaverous  creaturel 

He  must  have  been  raised  from  the  dettdt" 

"My  brother!  my  dear  martyred  bntherl 

Fn>m  prison  returned  bnt  to  die  I 

And  here  is  hie  face  fresh  and  bofbh 

As  when  he  bade  mother  and  I 

"Farewell,  on  that  ennnyepring momiag 

Hia  regiment  left— oh  I  the  wild, 

Wild  grief  of  thooe  partings  In  war-Urn^ 

How  little  you  know  of  it,  child  I " 

Ah !  now  the  young  Tandal  ia  riflii^[ 

Hy  bureau — she  shakes  oat  a  drees 

I  folded  away  tn  the  sixtiea. 

"  MisH  Olive,  thie  robe,  I  conftes, 

"  Ii  pretty  and  quaint ;  why,  how  sylj^liks 

Yoa  were  in  thoee  &r-off  old  days ! 

A  &ded  bouquet — and  pinned  on  it, 

A  note.  Do  you  know  I've  a  craze 

For  romance,  so  III  read  this— excuse  m^ 

From  'Fred,'  to  be  worn  at  the  ball ; 

He  calls  yon  his  sweetheart,  hia  Ollvi^ 

^e  very  'queen  rose  of  them  alt.' 

"  Um-m !  tender,  poetic— forgive  m^ 

I  cannot  help  laughing— k  queer 

To  read  this  old  love  note  so  gushing 

And  yon  old  and  gray  standing  here— 

Ah  I  here  comes  my  Fred — I  must  scampac^ 

It  makes  me  feel  sad,  I  most  own. 

To  think  of  your  fallen  young  hero. 

And  you  in  your  old  age  alonb" 

Bhe'a  gone  with  her  many  young  lonft 
1  gather  my  relics  again,— 
The  faded  bouquet  and  the  love  note^ 
I  press  hack  the  tears  but  in  vaia. 
For  out  of  the  mists  comes  my  lover, 
My  Fred,  soni  of  honor  and  truth. 
A  moment  my  rapt  eyes  behold  biio, 
Strong,  fresh  In  his  radiant  youth-— 
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Then  dark  yawns  a  ctuum  between  u, 
Befond  ia  a  moonlighted  plain 
With  Fred,  my  own  darling,  low  lying 
llong  heaps  of  the  wounded  and  slain. 


BABCAEOLLE.— Bm  Woon  Davh. 


The  gondolier,  in  mosic  clear. 
His  lady-love  ia  serenading 
ftam  his  gondola,  while  his  soft  guitar 

In  liakling  sweetness  is  persuading 
The  sleeping  maiden,  with  visions  laden. 
To  quickly  rise  and  hear  his  sighs. 
While  night  and  fall  of  ripples,  all 
Hake  music  more  than  musical. 

Awake,  my  lovei  though  stare  abov« 

In  witchery  are  peeping. 
Far  more  I  priie  the  starry  eyefl 
That  now  are  veiled  in  sleepit^ 
And  while  he  sings,  how  sweetly  ring! 

The  melody ;  now  rises  firmer 
The  barcarolle;  and  now  a  lull 

As  son  OS  an  .:fkilian  murmur; 
Now  madly  sighing  with  love,  now  dyin^ 
And  Bofl  and  low  and  sweet  and  slow. 
And  low  again;  tie  al meet  pain 
To  hear  the  gondolier's  refrain. 

Awake,  my  lovel  though  stare  abon 

In  witchery  are  peeping, 
Far  more  I  prize  the  starry  eyes 
That  now  are  veiled  in  sleeping. 
She  wakes,  she  he^rs;  her  ravished  e>n 

Are  drinking  all  her  lover's  praises; 
They  send  a  start  to  her  vain  heart; 

With  noiseless  steps  she  steals,  and  niatm 
The  curtain  slyly,  and  peeping  shyly, 
The  teasing  sprite  bides  with  delight, 
Soiiles  at  the  strain  with  mock  disdain. 
And  ponts  her  lips  and  smiles  again. 
Awake,  my  love  t  though  stare  aboTS 

In  witchery  are  peeping. 
Far  more  I  prize  the  starry  eyes 
That  now  are  veiled  in  sleeptalk 
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OUR  RANKS  ARE  GETTING  THIN.*— Loois  EiSBNBBts. 

ComradeB,  our  nnka  are  gettinfc  thin,  our  numben  leas  ani 

leas, 
Do  fou  marvel  that  a  falling   tear  ehould  utter  its  dis- 
tress? 
No  wonder,  as  we  look  Along  our  thinning  ranks  to-dajr, 
Our  silent  t«*rs  should  speak  the  words  our  lipe  refise  to 

say. 
As  each  Memorial  Day  recurs  and  the  muster-roll  is  read. 
There  steals  along  our  shattered  ranks  weird   whispers  of 

the  dead ; 
We  miss  their  genial  faces,  boys,  yet  still  on  memory's  scroll 
They  live,  aye,  shall  forever  live,  eugraven  on  the  sooL 

The  warm  grasp  of  each  biendly  hand,  now  cold  in  icy 

death, 
Has  left  behind  a  magic  spell  throbbing  with  living  breath. 
Though  hushed  the  voice,  though  stilled  the  heart  hy  death's 

relentless  thrust, 
The  lustre  of  heroic  deeds  survives  the  crumbling  dost. 
A  name  is  called,  there's  no  response  to  greet  the  listening 

No  voice  is  heard,  but  a  solemn  hush  proclaims  the  sad 

"  Not  here  1  " 
A  soldier  of  the  Union  Guard,  undaunted  in  the  strife, 
He  stood  beneath  the  Union  stars,  and  vowed  to  serve  for 

life. 
Nobly  he  served  the  allotted  time,  a  hero,  brave  and  true; 
At  last  he  lays  his  armor  down  benenth  the  starry  blue. 

E'en  BO  ray  corarailes,  one  by  one,  their  fiices  disappear ; 
One  by  one  tliey  step  aside,  we  bear  them  to  tlie  rear. 
We  lay  upon  their  coffined  forms  the  tl^  they  loved  so  well. 
And  sadly  inarch  with  muffled  drum  and  dirge  of  funeral 

knell. 
We  stand  around  the  open  grave  with  saddened  hearts  and 

And  wafta  soldier's  last  "  Farewell,"  a  requiem  salul«. 

And  thus  our  ranks  are  growing  thin.  Why,  we  almost  half 

incline 
To  think  some  unseen  foe  has  charged  upon  our  shattered 

line. 

Tistrue,  we  hear  no  cannon's  roar,  we  see  no  Klitterinpsleel, 
And  yet  how  silently  they  fall,  as  though  on  battle  field. 

•Thto  v«ry  nklMlc  poem  ii  eipecliil];  tOxjA^  fur  Dnaintioii  D>/  cnrclta^ 
bntbTHillgliliidiipUUoD  lnmilUng.  perlnin  [h*  lut  rub)  it  cuIhmwU 
■lOlJl)  wiubli  tot  giM-raom  or  cunp-Dn. 
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Time  pianta  lua  iMUaries  bi^  and  low  to  sweep  the  oolHt 

U«d[4ain, 
And  point*  hia  nMadeaa^ahottedgnna  with  atiange  anerrii^ 

Hark,  bow  hi*  baUa  go  whiaOii^  bj,  his  bomba  explode  an 

nigb— 
Ah,  bojTB,  wboll  be  next  to  fall  T  Fercbanoe  'lis  you  or  L 

Mill,  we  recall  the  by -gone  daj^  when  Uie  tnunpet  blast  <it 

Echoed  o'er  the  rinmbering  hill8,ihook  bj  the  cannon's  roar. 
How,  with  eager,  baatening  step,  yon  were  not  the  men  to  b^ 
Yon  were  ready.witbout&lleriiiK  to  protect  the  naUon'aflag. 
Yon  were  ready,  life  in  hand,  on  yoor  conntrr's  altar  laid. 
Home  and  loved  ones,  lame  and  fortune,  "  Cuantry  first," 

you  nobly  said. 
Are  yon  ready  still  to  asy,  "  Be  it  life  or  be  it  death, 
I'm  for  tmtb  and  right  and  nnion  till  aball  end  my  tfrnn* 

aient  breath." 

Attention,  comrades  I  fiiD  in  quickly.   We  are  yet  in  rank 

and  file. 
Weare  not  discharged  from  daty,  just  on  forloDgb  forawbil^ 
The  bugle  and  the  tapping  drum,  the  sword  and  baponet, 
The  knap«ack  and  the  old  canteen  set  us  ablaze  e'en  yet. 
On !  on  to  Richmond,  boys !  Hnrrah  !  let  not  a  soldier  lag. 
Hark  I  do  you  hear  the  rebel  gunsT  Up  with  the  Union  flag  I 
Bat  halt!  what's  this?  Hy  limbs  are  weak  i  pain  strikes  me 

here  and  there; 
Hy  breath  is  short ;  my  joints  are  stiff— comrades  bring  me 

Ah,  yes;  how  strange  1  I  see  It  now.    Hy  memory  comes 

a^in. 
I  thought 't  was  eighteen  sixty-one,  bat  lo,  'tis  yearn  since 

then. 
I  thought  I  was  a  boy  again,  as  thirty  years  ago, 
But  stiffened  limbs  and  fading  sight,  locks  whitening  as  tha 

All  tell  me  we  are  growing  old  and  soon  must  face  about 
And  wait  to  bear  the  stern  command,  "  'Tis  time  to  master 
outl" 

Thencomrades,are  we  ready  for  the  final  grand  review  T 

Are  you  ready,  as  in  sixty-one — you  save<l  the  starry  blue? 

When  the  Great  Commander's  voice  shall  announce  the  sol- 
emn halt, 

When  we  stack  our  troaly  muskets,  when  we  meet  the  last 
assault. 
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Then  kindly  strew  sweet  flowers  of  spring  on  the  little  grassj' 

mound 
Where  sleeps  the  Union  soldierin  his  silent  camping  groand. 
Plant  there  tbesweelforget-me-notthat,  kissed  by  the  dewy 

dawn, 
Shall  breathe  a  living  fragrance  there  when  we  at  last  are 

gone. 


WAYBACK    TEMPERANCE    LECTURE* 
Charles  R.  Ri8LEY. 

I  have  been  requested  to  repeat  a  temperance  lecture 
delivered  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Wayback  a  few 
evenings  since. 

As  I  entered  the  hall  that  evening  I  noticed  that  there 
were  a  good  many  people  out ;  that  is — there  didn't  seem 
to  be  many  of  them  iu.  My  audience  was  small  but  it 
was  verjr  respectable  ;  one  of  the  most  respectable  people 
in  that  tonn  is  the  janitor  of  the  ball.  One  of  my  hear- 
ers was  a  good  Samaritan  from  the  next  county,  who 
drove  ten  miles  on  purpose  to  hear  my  lecture.  To  do 
this  he  must  have  had  a  very  good  horse ;  in  fact  a 
good  Samaritan  and  a  good  horse  are  identical ;  they 
both  stop  at  the  sound  of  woe.  I  spoke  for  an  hour  and 
ten  minutes  and  gave  perfect  satisfaction.  In  &ct  some 
of  my  audience  were  so  enthusiastic  about  it,  that  they 
told  me  they  would  have  been  just  as  well  satisfied  if  I 
had  spoken  only  the  ten  minutes. 

After  the  lecture  I  walked  home  behind  two  ladiefl 
and  overheard  one  of  them  say,  "  Wasn't  that  lecture 
splendid  7 "  "  Yes,"  said  the  other,  "  but  what  a  miser- 
able looking  wretch  the  lecturer  was." 

The  subject  of  my  lecture  was  "The  Liquor  Ques- 
tion." What  is  the  liquor  question  ?  The  liquor  qum. 
tion  brieflyatated  is  this  :     "  Will  you  takesomethingT" 

•Wrilt«i)  ciinmal J  Bir  thii  Co 
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In  the  State  of  Maine  the  question  of  prohibition  haa 
agitated  the  laiods  of  the  people  fur  the  last  furtjr  years ; 
in  fact  it  ia  there  the  main  question.  I  am  iufonoed  you 
cannot  buy  a  drink  there,  of  whiakey  or  any  other  kind 
of  liquor,  but  you  can  buy  a  hollow  cane  filled  with 
any  kind  you  desire.  We  do  thlnge  difierently  in  this 
State.  Here  you  buy  a  drink  with  a  stick  in  it ;  there 
you  buy  a  stick  with  a  drink  in  it. 

Now,  it  IB  a  very  comrana  thing,  or  rather,  I  should 
say,  common  time,  to  find  two  beats  to  a  bar  ;  in  fact, 
ban  of  every  kind  invariably  have  beats  attached  to 
them.  Not  only  does  the  bum  beat  at  the  saloon  bar, 
but  the  waves  beat  on  the  sand-bar,  the  insects  beat  on 
the  mosquito-bar,  the  laborer  with  the  crow-bar,  and 
even  the  Iambs  and  sheep  bleat — ba-a. 

Sumptuary  laws  differ  very  much  in  different  states. 
In  the  State  of  Missouri,  I  am  told,  the  laws  against 
beata  are  very  stringent,  as  the  man  said  when  sentenced 
to  be  bung.  I  heard  of  a  man  who  was  arrested  in 
St.  Louis  for  beating  a  saloon-keeper  out  of  a  drink,  and 
when  the  judge  asked  what  the  charge  was,  the  officer 
replied :  "  Refusing  the  payment  of  ten  pennies,  your 
honor;"  and  the  judge  replied,  "Take  him  away  to  the 
penny-tentiary." 

In  the  State  of  Georgia  washerwomen  are  not  allowed 
to  hang  out  less  thanfourpiecesofbed-lineniUatime, — 
this  is  to  prevent  their  getting  three  sheets  in  the  rind. 

When  a  man  gets  full  as  a  stuffed  owl,  or  rather,  I 
shouldsay,  fullof  theowld  stuff,  he  is  ofttimea  indined  to 
tell  tales  out  of  school,  but  however  that  may  be,  the 
liquor  is  pretty  sure  to  tell  on  hiro.  Sometimes  a  man 
g^  so  full  he  has  to  be  carried  home  on  a  shutter,  then 
it  is  that  his  wife  displays  a  propensity  for  talking;  it 
ia  almost  impossible  to  shutter  up.  The  man's  friends 
tell  her  he  ia  in  a  trance  or  something  of  that  sort,  but 
■he  sees  through  it,  she  knows  it's  no  transom — it's  only 
%  blind-drunk. 

It  ■  a  curious  thing  that  a  poor  man  with  aa  appeUte 
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fi>r  liquor  is  a  muerable  drunkard,  a  moderately  well-to-do 
peraoD  with  the  aame  failing  iahifl  own  worst  enemy, while 
a  brandy  and  champagne  soaked  millionaire  is  a  jolly 
and  genial  gentleman  whoee  hospitality  ia  bnundleaa. 

If  you  remonstrate  with  some  men  thejr  will  quot« 
scripture  at  you  and  say :  "  Didn't  Paul  l«ll  Tiroolhy 
to  take  a  little  wise  for  his  stomach's  sake,"  when  there 
isn't  one  in  fitly  of  them  whoee  name  is  Timothy,  and  if 
tbey  would  stop  taking  stuff  that  would  make  charcoal 
out  of  the  insidee  of  a  stone' statue  their  stomachs  would 
be  all  right.  An  old  toper  aaid  to  me  the  other  day, 
that  bis  stomach  felt  like  Hades,  and  I  told  him  I  didn't 
wonder  at  it  when  he  made  it  a  place  for  departed  spirits. 

Allow  me  to  demonstrate  further ;  a  man  will  take 
his  wife  to  a  theatre  to  see  a  melodrama,  aud  when  the 
curtain  goes  down  on  the  first  act,  he  goes  out  to  get  a 
mellow  dram,  and  when  be  returns  his  wife  says,  "  You 
remind  me  of  the  evil  one ; "  and  he  inquires,  "Did  you 
seethe  cloven  footf"  "No;"  shesayg,  "but  I  smell 
the  cloven  breath." 

Now  in  regard  to  the  eo-called  lighter  drinks,  some 
people  will  tell  you  that  ale  taken  in  large  quantities 
roakee  people  &t,  but  I  have  often  seen  it  make  them 
lean.  And  as  to  lager — of  all  the  intoxicating  beverages 
lager  is  the  foam-moet. 

BIGHT  BUILDING.- WiLUAM  J.  Dokcam. 
Bind  fast  thyself  with  silvery  ties 

To  men— to  God  with  (folden  bands ; 
This  is  Masonry ;  thus  shall  rise 

The  house  not  made  with  hands. 
lAydeep  the  corner-stone  in  truth, 

With  faith  ite  rising  walls  cement. 
Then  hope  for  an  eternal  youth, — 

B«ward  for  life  well  spent. 
Let  love  to  God  and  love  to  man. 

As  copestone  crown  the  whole  complete. 
For  charity  beyond  life's  span 

Makes  all  life's  labor  sweet  —  Voice  of  Matartry, 
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AN  INVENTOR'S  WIFE.— J«a«ki«  Pbmdlbtok  Ewikq. 

ITnBjB  liTraWir  /r  lU  CMlictHL 

I  remember  it  »!l  so  very  well,  the  firet  of  my  married  life, 
Tbat  I  can't  believe  it  was  years  ago — it  doesn't  seem  true 
at  all; 
Why,  I  just  can  w«  the  little  church  where  they  made  ub  man 

And  the  merry  glow  uf  the  first  wood-fire  that  danced  on 
our  cottage  wall, 

Weverehappyt  Yee;  and  wepioapered,  too;  the  honse  be- 
longed to  Joe, 
And  then,  he  worked  in  the  plan ii^;-m ill,  and  drew  the 
best  of  pay ; 

And  our  cup  was  full  when  Joey  came,— oar  baby-boy,  yon 

So,  all  went  well  till  that  mU!  burned  down  and  the 
owner  moved  away. 

It  wasn't  long  till  Joe  found  work,  but  'twas  never  quite  the 

Kever  steady,  with  smaller  pay ;  so  to  make  the  two  enda 

He  fell  to  inventin'  BOme  machine — I  dont  recall  the  nsnie, 
But  he'd  sit  for  hours  in  Lis  little  shop  that  opens  toward 
Ibe  street,— 

Sit  for  honn,  bent  over  his  work,  his  tools  all  strewn  about. 
I  used  to  want  to  (p  in  there  to  dust  and  sweep  the  floor. 

But  'twas  just  aa  if  'twaa  the  parson  there,  writing  his  ser- 


Feople  called  him  a  clever  man,  and  folks  from   the  city 
came 
To  look  at  his  new  invention  and  wish  my  Joe  success; 
And  Joe  would  say,  "  Little  woman," — for  that  was  my  old 
pet-name, — 
"If  my  plan  sncceeda,  you  shall  have  a  coach  and  pair, 
and  a  fine  silk  dressi  " 
I  didn't  want  'era,  the  grand  new  things,  but  it  inadt>  the 
big  tears  start 
To  see  my  Joe  with  his  restless  eyes,  bis  fingers  worn 

To  the  skin  and  bone,  for  he  wouldn't  eat;    anditalmoat 
broke  my  heart 
When  he  tossed  at  night  from  side  to  ride,  till  the  dawn- 
ing of  the  day. 
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Of  coone,  with  it  all  he  lost  his  place.  X  couldn't  bUmvthe 
man. 
The  foremaD  there  at  the  bctorjr,  for  locdng  foith  in  Joe 
For  his  mind  was  never  upon  his  work,  bat  on  some  inven- 
tion-plan, 
Ab  with  folded  arms  and  his  head  bent  down  he  wan- 
dered to  and  fro. 
Yet,  he  kept  on   workin'at  various  things,  tjll  onr  little 
money  went 
For  wheels  and  screws  and  metal  casts  and  thinfts  I  had 
never  seen : 
And  I  ceased  to  ask,  "Any  pay    my  dear  7"  with  tbe  an- 
swer, "  Not  a  cent! " 
When  his  lock  and  his  patent-^aw  had  failed,  he  clung  to 
that  great  machine. 
I  remember  one  special  thing  that  year^    He  had  bought 
some  costly  tool, 
When  we  wanted  our  boy  to  learn  to  read— be  was  five 
yean  old,  you  know ; 
He  went  to  his  class  with  cold,  bare  feet,  till  at  last  he 
came  from  ecbool 
And  gravely  said,  "Don't  send  me  back;  the  children 
t^se  me  sol " 
I  hadn't  the  heart  to  cross  the  child,  so,  while  I  sat  and 

He  would  rock  his  little  sister  in  the  cradle  at  my  side ; 
Aad  when  the  struggle  was  hardest  and  I  felt  keen  hnn- 
ger'a  goad 

Driving  ine  almost  to  despair— the  little  baby  died. 
Her  father  cam6  to  the  cradle-eide,  as  she  lay,  so  small  and 

"  Maggie,"  be  said,  "I  have  killed  this  child,  and  now  I  am 

Killing  yon  I 
I  swear  by  heaven,  I  will  give  it  np  1 "    Yet,  like  a  thief; 

that  night 
He  stole  to  the  shop  and  worked  ;  his  brow  all  wet  with 
a  clammy  dew. 
I  cannot  tell  how  1  lived  that  week,  my  little  boy  and  I, 
Too  proud  to  bej;;    too  weak  to  work;    and  the  weather 
cold  and  wild. 
I  can  only  think  of  one  dark  night   when  the   rain  poured 

from  the  sky, 
And  tbe  wind  went  wailing  round  the  house,  like  the  ghost 

of  my  buried  child. 
Toe  Htill  toiled  in  the  little  shop.    Somebody  clicked  tbe 
gate; 
A  neighboi'-lad  brought  in  the  mail  and  laid  it  on  the 
floor,  » 
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But  I  Est  bolf-stunned  hy  1117  heavj  grief,  crouched  aver  tha 
«mpt;  grate, 
'Fill  I  heard — the  cnci.  of  a  piatol-ehot ;  and  1  sprang  to 
the  workehtip  door. 

That  door  was  locked  and  the  bolt  shot  fast.    I  could  not 
cry,  nor  epeak, 
But  I  snatched  my  bo;  from  the  comer  there,  dck  with 
a  sudden  dread. 
And  carried  him  out  through  the  garden-plot,  forgetting 
my  arms  were  weak, 
Foraetiing  the  rainy  torrent  that  beat  on  nty  bare  youn^ 

The  front  door  yielded  to  my  touch.    I  eta^iered  faintly  in. 
Fearing — what  t     He  stood  nnhanned,  though  the  wall 
showed  a  jt^ged  hole. 
In  his  trembling  hand,  his  aim  had  failed,  and  the  great 
and  deadly  sin 
Of  his  own  life's  blood  was  not  yet  laid  on  the  poor  man's 
tortured  souL 

But  the  pistol  held  another  charge,  I  knew ;  and  like  some- 
thing mad 
I  shook  mv  fiat  in  my  poor  man's  &ce,  and  shrieked  at 
him,  fierce  and  wild, 
"How  can  you  dare  to  rob  ua  so?"— and  I  seized  the  little 
lad; 
"  How  can  you  dare  to  rob  your  wife  and  yonr  little  help- 
less child  T" 

All  of  a  Hudden,  he  bowed  bis  head,  while  from  his  nerve- 
less hand 
That  hun(>so  limp,  I  almost  feared  to  see  the  pistol  fall. 
"  Maggie."  he  said  in  a  low,  low  voice,  "you  see  me  as  I 

A  hopeless  man.     My  plan  has  &iled.    That  letter  tells 

Then  for  a  moment  the  house  was  still  as  ever  the  bouse  of 
death; 
Only  the   drip  of  the  rain  outside,  for  the  storm  was 
almost  o'er; 
But  no! — there  followed  another  sound,  and  I   started, 
caueht  my  brealh. 
As  a  stalwart  man  with  a  heavy  step  came  in  at  the  open 
door. 

I  ahall  always  think  him  an  angel  sent  from  heaven  in  a 
human  ifuise ; 
He  must  have  guessed  our  awful  state ;  he  couldnt  help 
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There  was  sometliinK  wrong;    but  never  a  word,  never  x 
look  in  hu  eyes 
Told  wtiKt  be  thought,  as  in  kindly  way  be  talked  to  Joe 

He  was  come  from  a  thriving  city  flrm,  and  they'd  sent 
him  here  to  say 
That  OM  of  Joe'aiuventions  was  a  great,  successful  thing; 
And  which  do  you  r.hink  7  Uis  window-catch  that  he'd  tink- 
ered up  one  day ; 
And  we  were  to  have  a  good  per  cent  on  the  sum  that 
each  would  bring. 
And  then  the  pleasant  stranger  went,  and  we  wakened  ■■ 
from  a  dream. 
My  man  bent  down  hb  bead  and  said,  "  Uttle  woman, 
you've  saved  my  life  I  " 
The  worn  look  gone  from  his  dear  gray  eyes,  and  in  Its 
place,  a  gleam 
From  the  sun  that  has  shone  so  brightly  nnce,  on  Jott 
and  his  happy  wife  1 


WITHIN  THE  FOLD. 


Funerals  were  not  an  exciting  novelty  in  L ;  forty- 
seven  souls  slept  in  the  little  graveyard  over  the  bill. 
Fully  half  of  them  died  by  violence,  and  were  buried 
with  scraping  of  violins  and  firing  of  Winchesters.  Men 
had  been  "  planted  "  with  as  little  ceremony  as  potatoes  ; 
profeeaional  descendants  of  Delilah  were  laid  away  amid 
the  blare  of  brass  instruments  and  breaking  of  cham- 
pagne bottles. 

"  But,  "  said  Buckskin  Bill,  with  grave,  unconscious 
pro&nity,  "  that  sort  of  a  round-up  won't  go  this  time. 
The  Gnspel  brand  has  got  to  be  put  on,  and  who  is  to 
doitT" 

The  fair-haired  idol  of  the  camp  had  gone  out  into  the 
gre&t  silencK  without  a  struggle.  Saturdny  afternoon 
she  deigned  to  ride  up-town  with  Bob  Stedman  and  ex- 
hibit the  bisque  marvel  imported  by  her  worshipera 
from  Chicago,  whereupon  the  leading  citizens  united  with 
Kentucky  Smitty  in  drinking  "  the  health  of  the  fairest 
«bild  and  the  finest  doll-baby  west  of  the  Missouri."    In 
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tbe  gray  darkoeea  of  Monday  morning  her  Bout  slipped 
over  the  divide  —  and  the  town  was  desolate. 

Down  at  Marvin's  the  young  mother  looked  at  the 
floor  and  rocked  mechanically.  Her  morals  ivere  above 
suspicion.  Beyond  that  she  was  what  cow-camps  hod  made 
her,  a  vain  and  careless  woman.  Concerning  spiritual 
things  she  knew  nothing.  Religion  did  not  flourish  in  a 
town  with  a  brewery,  fourteen  saloons,  nine  gambling 
houses,  two  dance  hulls,  and  neither  church  nor  clergy- 
man. Tbe  Sunday  diversions  were  dancing,  faro,  poker, 
and  "  irrigation  "  of  au  alcoholic  nature. 

When  she  looked  into  the  lace  of  ber  little  dead  child 
a  longing  for  something  better  was  born  in  Mrs.  Marvlo'i 
soul.  She  spoke  fiercely  to  the  men  who  talked  of  a  pro- 
cession and  music  at  Ihe  hall :  "  Vou  aba'n't  bury  my 
baby  like  that — you  eha'n'tl  I  won't  have  her  buried 
like  a  sheep  or  a  gambler.  Somebody's  got  to  pray  or 
do  something  I  She  sha'n't  l>e  buried  that  way  1 " 

"  That's  straight,"  said  Tom  Gibson.  "  The  pious  is  the 
thing.     We  must  find  somebody  to  da  that  praying." 

As  men  seek  for  a  lost  lead,  so  they  searched,  with  no 
result  save  Buckskin  Bill's  despairing  query  of  Monday 
night.  The  nearest  clergyman  was  four  days'  journey 
across  the  mountains,  and  hence  out  of  the  question. 

Tuesday  morning  dawned.  Personal  appeal  had  been 
made  to  every  man  in  the  town.  Wheeler,  popularly 
known  as  Parson  Jim  because  he  once  was  a  local  preacher 
among  the  Methodists  of  Ohio,  was  urged  and  pressed  to 
officiate.  "  No,  boys,"  he  answered,  "  most  of  you  don't 
know  any  better,  but  I  do.  I  am  mean,  but  I  am  not 
insulting  tbe  Almighty  ;  I  am  not  mean  enough  for  that 
yet.  I  have  made  a  '  hell '  for  you — and  myself.  The 
fellow  who  keeps  hell,"  he  smiled  bitterly,  "  was  never 
known  to  lead  in  prayer ;  and  I  will  not  begin." 

There  were  no  facilities  fur  embalming  or  preserving 
bodies;  funerals  were  usually  held  within  twenty-four 
hours  after  death.  Tuesday  morning  was  the  time  fixed 
for  the  baby's  burial    An  embarrassed  delegation  flx< 
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pluned  the  cause  of  dela^  to  ^e  bewildered  &tliflr  and 
mother.  Mrs.  Marvin  roae,  looked  wildly  at  theeelf-con- 
■tituted  committee,  and  said,  shrilly :  "  Nobody  to  pray 
over  my  baby  I  0  God,  will  nobody  pray  over  my  baby  T 
Bhe  was  so  little  and  so  sweet.  She  never  hurt  anybody." 

Swiftly  she  toolt  the  little  body  from  the  bed,  wrapped 
a  shawl  about  it,  ran  through  the  door  and  down  the 
street.  To  gambler,  cow-puncher  and  harlot — everyone 
she  met — she  held  out  the  dead  child,  and  said  beseech- 
iDgly :  "  Pray  over  my  baby  ;  for  God's  sake  pray  over 
my  baby  I "  Biind  to  tearful  appeab,  deaf  io  persua- 
sions and  entreaties,  aha  wandered  on,  repeating  the 
cry.  At  nightfall  her  husband  led  her  home;  but 
through  the  long  daikneas  she  shrieked  continuously : 
"Pray  over  my  baby  1  " 

Just  before  daybreak  ahe  quieted,  and  the  exhausted 
watchers  slept.  While  they  slumbered  she  slipped  out; 
and  all  day  Wednesday  she  wandered  and  wailed  her 
sentence  of  entreaty.  Words  were  uuheeded  and  un- 
heard. The  ravages  of  death,  so  pliun  to  the  men  and 
women  who  pleaded  with  her,  seemed  unnoticed  by  the 
crazed  mother.  It  was  an  impossibility  to  get  the  child 
from  her.  She  held  her  three-year-old  darling  in  a 
grip  no  man  could  loose  without  rough  handling;  and 
no  man  had  heart  for  violence.  The  town  was  sick 
of  soul.  It  was  ten  at  night  before  they  got  her  back  to 
the  cabin.  Then  Buckskin  Bill  wiped  the  cold  sweat 
from  head  and  hand,  and  said  to  his  mates ;  "  If  some 
thing  aint  done  quick  we  shall  all  be  as  crazy  as  she  is." 

Thursday  morning,  about  eight  o'clock,  Jim  Settle 
came  on  the  group  at  Wheeler's  comer.  He  was  excited 
aud  eager.  "  Say,  boys,  I've  got  it.  You  remember 
Scotch  Ike?" 

"Yes.  Quit  sheep-henlin' and  went  over  tn  South  Pass 
to  work  his   claim,"  Bob  Stedman  answered  listlessly. 

"  Well,  you  know,  he  left  the  old  woman — his  mother 
—behind.  Too  freezing  cold  over  there.  She  lives  out 
here  five  miles,  by  the  creek." 
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"Tea.  Saw  ber  in  town  last  mooth  getting  gml) 
How  u  Uiat  going  tw  belp  tim  laj-out  ?  " 

Jim  shouted  in  bis  exhilaration  of  spirit :  "  Whj, 
riie's  pious,  don't  70a  see  T  Got  a  Bible — a  big  one. 
Baw  ber  reading  it  in  tbe  door  last  sunuDer.  fibe  can  do 
tiie  piajing  TsckeL" 

Mn.  Harm  came  while  they  were  getting  tbeir 
borsea.  The  news  had  reached  ber,  and  there  was  a 
gleam  of  reason  in  her  wild  ejes. 

"  She  cao't  go,"  said  Jim. 

"  I  will,"  she  wailed ;  "  thej  are  going  to  piay  ore* 
ID7  baby.     Let  me  go  7  " 

"  She  shall  go.    Hitch  np,  Harvin  I " 

Bob  spoke  as  having  antbority,  and  no  man  demurred. 

The  Scotch  graodam  sat  in  her  doorway,  rocking  to 
and  fro  in  the  late  spring  sunshine.  She  was  short  and 
slender,  with  a  seamed  lace  and  &ded  blue  ejes.^aded 
by  square-bowed  spectacles.  Her  shabby  black  print 
gown  brought  out  her  slight  figure  in  ebarp  relief.  Tbe 
men  bung  back ;  not  so  the  mother.  Her  black  hair 
had  loosened  in  tbe  wind,  and  huug  about  her  in  an  un- 
kempt, tangled  mase,  as  she  ran  forward.  She  dropped 
on  her  knees  in  front  of  the  old  matron,  laid  the  shawl- 
wrapped  child  on  her  lap,  and  reiterated  the  plaiotivo 
appeal :  "  Pray  over  my  baby  ;  far  God's  sake,  pray 
over  my  baby  I " 

Scotch  Ike's  mother  looked  puzzled.  The  men  came 
forward  and  explained,  Jo  Marvin  referring  brokenly  to 
his  wife's  disturbed  mental  condition.  Ab  they  talked  the 
older  woman  cried  softly  and  stroked  the  mother's  hair. 

"  Puir  IsHsl  Puir  dear  lassie !  "  nhe  quavered.  "All 
ye  hae  !     Yer  fi  rat-bom !  " 

She  kiued  and  caressed  the  half-crazed  creature,  bab- 
bling on  in  her  soothing  way.  After  awhile  she  spoke 
gently  to  the  men :  "  But  I  couldna  do  that,  ye  ken.  It 
wadna  be  ricbt.  I'm  a  Covenanter,  and  the  dombues 
laid :    'Xiet  tbe  women  keep  silent.' " 
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HiB.  Marvin  looked  up  at  the  wrinkled,  tear-Atained 
(u»  with  sane,  anzioua  yearning.  "  I  don't  care  what  the 
miniatera  said,"  the  asserted,  "You  are  a  woman.  You'Te 
had  children.  Perhaps  you  have  buried  some.  Would 
you  want  them  put  under  the  ground  like  doge,  without 
anybody  praying  over  them  T  I  never  prayed.  Nobody 
taught  me.  My  mother" — she  sobbed  and  her  voica 
broke — "  my  mother  died  when  I  was  little.  You  pray. 
Won't  you,  for  God's  sake,  won't  you  pray  over  my 
baby,  as  somebody  prayed  over  yours? " 

Memories  of  three  bonnie  yellow  heads  sleeping  in 
the  far  away  kirkyard  stirred  the  old  mother.  Her  lipa 
quivered  and  shook ;  the  tears  came  in  a  soft  shower 
before  her  broken  answer :  "  I  am  an  ignorant  auld 
woman,  a  puir  nmple  body ;  if  it  be  wrong,  may  Qod 
forgie  me.  But  I  wadna  hae  wanted  them  to  be  buried 
without  a  bit  o'  prayer  and  Scripture ;  I'll  gae  wi'  ye." 

In  town  the  funeral  preparations  were  soon  made.  At 
the  head  went  tbe  small  Scotchwoman  with  her  big 
Bible  on  her  arm,  and  tall  Bob  Stedman  with  the  little 
co£Sn  on  hia  shoulder.  Behind  the  lather  and  mother 
came  the  crowd,  two  by  two,  in  orderly  rank.  None 
had  stayed  away. 

After  the  people  had  massed  themselves  at  the  grave 
there  was  an  awkward  pause. 

The  ordinary  method  of  procedure  was,  "Dump  him 
in.  Now  blaze  away,  boys."  Plainly  that  was  out  of  oi^ 
der,  and  Bob  held  the  coffin  with  an  air  of  embarrassed 
defiance.     Wheeler's  whisper  relieved  the  silence: 

"  Lay  her  in.  Bob ;  then  Mrs.  Muir  can  read  the  Bible." 

The  thin,  high-pitched  voice  began,  "  Thy  daughter 
is  dead,  why  troublest  thou  the  Master,"  and  read 
Mark's  tender,  dramatic  story  of  the  little  daughter  of 
Jairus,  to  whom  the  Nazarene  said :  "  Talitha  curai " 
(My  little  darling,  come  to  Me).  She  stumbled  over 
the  Aramaic  words,  then  went  evenly  on  to  the  end  of 
the  chapter.  She  cloeed  the  Book,  folded  it  within  her 
arm,  and  Altered  timidly,  "  We'll  bae  tbe  bito'  prayer." 
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Hie  crowd  stood  with  wide-open  eyes,  alert,  huabe^ 
expectant. 

"  0  Lord,  Giod  of  our  fatbets,  who  hast  takeo  thu  wet 
lambkin  " — she  gasped,  stopped  —frightened,  periiapi^ 
at  her  own  audacity ;  only  the  spring  wind  ruffled  the 
the  stillness.  After  a  moment's  silence  she  started 
again,  in  a  voice  shakeu  with  sobs,  "  Our  Father  which 
art  ID  heaven,"  and  hnished  the  old,  old  petition  with- 
out break  or  falter. 

Buckskin  Bill  had  once  attended  church  in  Cheyoine. 
The  repetition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  closed  the  serrioe. 
It  was  years  before,  but,  like  moat  plainsmen.  Bill  had 
a  long  memory.  At  the  sound  of  the  &miliar  words  he 
gave  a  nod  of  approval. 

"  What  is  it?  "  asked  Tom  Gibron. 

"  Hush,"  Bill  replied ;  "she's  saying  the  Doxolt^." 

The  prayer  was  ended,  and  the  people  waited  for  the 
mouruerB  to  go.  They  were  satisfied  ;  the  old  Scotdi- 
woraan  was  not  The  first  answer  in  the  Westminstw 
Catechism  rested  heavily  on  her  soul  and  moved  her 
trembling  lipe  to  speech.  8he  banded  her  Bible  to  Bob 
Stedman,  turned  and  faced  the  crowd,  and  started  : 

"  Ye  heard  the  story,  lade,"  she  said,  "and  it's  like 
this.  When  ye  come  to  a  narrow  place  in  the  canyon, 
and  there's  a  stane  in  the  way,  and  the  sheep  will  na 
gae  through,  ye  take  the  least  lamb,  the  wee  aue,  and 
lift  it  over  the  stane,  and  its  mither  jumps  after  >t,  and 
a'  the  rest  follow.  That's  w'lat  the  guid  Lord  has  done 
here.  He  has  taken  the  wee  Umbkin,  the  bairn  ye  all 
lo'ed,  and  lifted  her  over  the  stane.  Ye  canna  see  her, 
but  she  wanCfl  her  mither  to  come  after  her  and  'a 
the  rest  of  ye  to  gang  alang.  He  has  called  the  bairn 
to  Himself  because  He  wants  you  a' ;  and  oh,  lads,  dear 
lads,  will  ye  na  come  T " 

8he  stopped  a  moment  for  breath,  rtused  eyes  and  arms 
to  the  heavens,  and  prayed  in  an  irregular  crescendo, "  O 
Lord  God,  lead  these  wandering  ehecp  into  the  fold  I 
O  Lord  Ood,  lead  them,  lead  them,  lead  them  a'  to  Thj> 
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•elf  1 "  and  &11  back  in  Wheeler's  outatretched  arms,  with 
Wheeler's  tears  falling  un  her  upturned  &ce. 

The  Chriatianity  of  a  cow-camp  is  muscular  and 
ephemeral.  Cowboy  preachers  are  made  in  the  East,  not 
bom  on  the  plains.    FuBsing  strange,   then,  that  the 

church  at  L bears  the  inscription : 

In  loving  memory  of 

FAY  MARVIN, 

Died  June  9, 1887.   Aged  3  years,  1  month,  17  days. 

"  And  Jesus  called  a  little  child  unto  Him." 


CANDOR. 
"  I  know  what  you're  going  to  say,"  she  said, 
And  she  stood  up,  lookinK  uncommonly  tall; 
"  You  are  going  to  apeak  of  the  hectic  fall. 
And  say  you're  sorry  the  summer  is  dead. 
And  no  ottier  summer  was  like  it  yoa  know. 
And  I  can  imagine  what  made  it  ho. 
Now  aren't  you  honestly  T  "       "  Yea,"  I  said. 
"  I  know  what  you're  going  to  say,"  she  said ; 
"  You're  going  to  ask  if  I  forget 
That  day  in  June  when  the  woods  were  wet, 
And  you  carried  me  " — here  she  dropped  her  head^ 
"Over  the  creek  ;  you  are  going  to  say, 
Do  I  remember  that  horrid  day  ? 
Now  aren't  you,  honestly?"       "Yes,"  I  said. 
"  I  know  what  you're  going  to  say,"  ahe  said  ; 
"  Yon  are  going  to  say  that  since  that  time 
You  have  rather  tended  to  run  to  rhyme. 
And," — her  clear  glance  fell,  and  her  cheek  grew  red— 
"And  have  I  noticed  your  tone  was  queer; 
Why,  everybody  bae  seen  it.here! 
Now  aren't  you,  honestly  ?  "       "  Yes,"  I  said. 

"  I  know  what  you're  going  to  say,"  Iwd; 

"  Yon  are  going  to  say  you've  been  much  annoyed, 

And  I'm  short  of  tact— you  will  say  devoid— 

And  I'm  clumsy,  and  awkuarit,  and  call  me  Ted, 

And  I'll  bear  abuse  like  a  dear  old  lamb, 

And  youll  have  me,  anyway,  just  as  I  am. 

Now  aren't  you,  honestly  ?  "       "  Ye— e«,"  At  sauL 
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DECORATION  ODE.— Bsm  Wood  Bxjm. 
Bring  flowers,  ye  grateful  milliona  of  the  land, 
Aad  lay  them  tenderly  upon  tUo  grave, 

The  elegioB  of  heart*  Ibat  understand 

The  poet's  thrill  for  all  the  patriot  gave, 
But  cannot  weave  their  thounhts  in  measurea  grand; 

BrinK  flowers  like  epitaphs  to  deck  the  brave, 
Who  died,  convincing  modern  faith,  unstable, 
Thetmopylie  was  history,  not  fable. 
Brii^  flowers,  ye  mighty  poets  of  the  ^nd. 

And  trom  the  gardens  of  fair  poesy. 
Hack  flowers  that  in  their  rarest  beauty  stand; 

Cull  metaphor  and  sweetest  siinile, 
And  then,  with  rhyme  and  rhythm's  silvery  bMld. 

In  wreaths  of  stanza  let  them  woven  be ; 
Select  the  brigbt«et  of  your  blooming  fancies. 
Far  lovelier  than  violets  or  pansies. 
Bring  flowers,  ye  mighty  poets !    Unawares 

A  rich  poetic  gift  to  you  enures, 
For  were  there  no  immortal  deeds  like  theirs, 

There  would  be  no  immortal  lines  like  yours; 
Thenbreathe  the  tender  tlioufthW  like  breathing  prayew 
For  those  whose  blood  this  prieeleas  truth  secoreB,— 
Although  the  age  of  chivalry  is  by. 
Yet  chivalry  itwlf  can  never  die. 
Majestic  singer,  whose  undying  flame 

Is  burning  brightly  in  the  poet's  van. 
To-day  we  cannot  listen  to  thy  claim 

That  mesBures  valor  by  the  churph-yard'sspan; 
Who  never  started  at  the  voice  of  fame 

Is  but  the  breathing  portrait  of  a  man ; 
"The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave—" 
But  they  are  glorious  paths ;  reply,  ye  brave  1 
Bring  flowers,  ye  jnigbty  voices  of  the  land, 

Who  fonght  with  sabered  words,  but  fouRht  not  leaa; 
Let  thought,  the  noble  bridetrroom,  take  the  hand 

Of  silver  speech,  in  bridal  lovelinesB; 
Excit«  with  all  the  powers  at  your  command 

The  raptui*.  dizzy  with  its  own  CTcese; 
TO«y  spoke  for  freedom,  in  the  field  and  tent, 
Willi  life's  unanswerable  argument- 
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Brini;  flowers,  ye  little  children  of  the  land. 

Without  your  gifts  our  gifta  are  incomplete; 
And  from  the  snowy  cloudlets  of  the  hand 

Let  fall  a  perfect  rain  of  bloBsoms  sweet ; 
They  saw  your  faces  when  the  guns  were  manned 

They  heard  your  voice  in  triumph  and  defeat, 
Year  hands  are  fittest  for  these  iloral  showera, 
Ye  t«nder  little  flowers  dropping  flowers  I 
Harcb,  soldiers,  to  the  beating  of  the  dram. 

But  let  the  beating  of  your  hearta  outran 
Your  warlike  steps;  in  gleaming  splendor  come, 

The  tramp  of  thousands  marking  time  as  one; 
Wftke  echo  with  the  clarion's  martial  strum 

And  peal  the  deep,  rich  bass  notes  of  tbegan; 
Let  charger  show  the  nostril's  crimson  glow, 
The  m^esty  of  war  withoat  the  woe. 

Bring  garlands  for  the  gallant  boya  in  blue. 
And  brin^  some  bloaeoins  for  the  boys  in  graj; 

Onr  lads  will  never  misa  a  flower  or  two 
That  o'er  the  &llen  enemy  may  stray  ; 

Deck  vanquished  valor  with  its  tribute  dae. 
And  our  brave  boys  will  smile  on  you  to-day ; 

Hen  toil  for  wrong  from  morning  until  night, 

Tfaey  only  die  for  what  they  think  is  right. 

Bring  flowers  of  richest  hue  from  tropic  isles. 

But  blush  not  if  perchance  the  tear  shonld  a^Mtt, 
For  tears  are  often  lovelier  than  smiles, 
The  decorations  of  a  thankful  heart ; 
Think  not,  ye  slumberera  in  valor's  files 

These  gsrUnds  are  a  tribute  on  our  part- 
Keeping  the  dust  of  time  from  glory's  shelve^ 
We  pay  the  richest  tribute  to  onraelvea. 


THE  OLD  CANTEEN.— QROnaK  H.  VtCKBl 

Of  all  the  &itfafu1  friends  we  had 

On  weary  march,  when  gav  or  sad  j 

Of  all  the  comforts  ever  niith 

When  throats  were  parched,  when  lips  veredij, 

Oh,  comrades,  none  there  was,  I  ween, 

Von  welcome  than 

Our  Old  Canteen. 
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When  powder  grimed  our  facea  blwk, 
Hid  c&nnor'B  mar  and  rifle's  crack ; 
When  charging  brave  the  foe  to  meet, 
When  falling  back  from  grim  defeat; 
One  thing  we  had  on  which  to  leui, 
Oar  boBom  friend, 

The  Old  Canteen. 

How  oft  the  wounded's  lips  hsve  prened 
The  old  tin  spoat  whoee  «al«r  bleat ; 
Bow  oft  when  on  the  battle-field 
The  Boldier'B  eyes  in  death  were  sesled, 
A  smile  upon  hb  &ce  was^een — 
Asleep,  beside 

His  Old  Canteen. 

Ah,  comrades,  if  there  ia  one  thing 
Which  memorieB  from  the  jiSBt  can  bring, 
One  symbol  that  in  times  swin  flow 
Binds  hearts  to  friends  of  long  ago, 
1^  this — enwreathed  with  laurels  green — 
The  soldier's  friend. 

The  Old  Canteen. 


BEST.— Amt  Ella  Blahcuabi>. 

Weary  one,  tired  of  life  and  its  reatlessness. 

Longing,  unsatisfied,  tempt«d,  unblest, 
Were  yon  not  weary,  waiting  uncouiforted. 

Could  you  know  ever  tlie  blessing  of  rest? 

Mariner,  out  on  the  seething  and  foamy  waves. 

Danger  bst  filling  your  soul  with  alarm ; 
When  the  storm's  ended  none  but  the  wrecked  onea  know 

All  the  relief  of  a  shelter  from  harm. 

Wanderer,  journeying  far  from  your  fatherland, 
Friendless  and  lonely,  from  pleasure  aloof. 

Home  will  be  dearer  than  ever  it  could  have  been 
Had  you  not  wandered  so  far  from  its  rixif 

Watcher,  awake  while  all  the  world's  slumbering, 

Rranning  the  east  with  a  visaee  fnrtom. 
Only  the  stars  ttist  have  watcbpd  all  the  night  with  thee 

Know  how  yon  welcome  the  blushing  of  mom. 
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Wowy  one,  msrfner,  wateher  and  wanderer, 
Homeleae  and  tempeat-toased,  restlesa  and  worn. 

When  the  great  Infinite  takes  you  above  the  stara, 
There  will  be  rest  and  home,  aafety  and  morn, 

—  Cfturefc  Vmon, 


UNCLE  PETER  AT  THE  "  BIG  HOUSE." 
W.  H.  Neall. 

*  Th>  Bqnln'*  nntnt  nsn  had  ■udd«l)>  1m*d  tik«  til  IDd  OD  Uu  107  *• 


Mandy,  I  feel  jes8  terry-bull  dia  mawnin';  'deed  I  does. 
I  nebber  had  eich  a  pain  in  Diy  head  sinne  de  time  dat 
old  Fft'soD  Oreentree'B  chimbley  dun  blow  ober  an' 
strike  me  on  de  cra-ni-bum,  Dat  war  bad  e-nuff  but 
difl  yere  is  wuae.  An'  I  dun  reckon  dat  I'm  not  a-gwine 
ter  git  my  hat  on,  no-how ;  dat  ar  experience  at  de  big 
house,  lass  ebenin',  dun  make  my  head  swell  pow'Ail 
large.  Yo'  needent  go  lifting  oh  yo'  voice  at  me, 
Mandy,  an'  gittin'  yo'  dander  riz,  'kaae  I'ee  a-gwine  to 
t«ll  yo'  how  I  dun  got  fooled  at  de  Squire's  dinna  pahty. 

I  arribed  at  de  Squire's  house  jess  befo'  dahk  an'  I 
dun  went  into  de  kitching  along  wiff  de  cook,  Sista 
Martha  Ann  Tiller.  Bime-by  de  Squire  dun  come  la 
an'  he  say :  "  I'm  pon'ful  glad  fo'  to  see  yo',  Peter,  My 
man  dun  take  eick.  Jeas  yo'  put  deee  yere  t'ings  on 
to  wait  OD  de  table."  Wiff  dat  de  Squire  dun  ban'  me 
one  ob  his  ole  white  shirts  an'  a  pow'ful  tall  colla',  dat 
like  to  cut  my  ears  off.  Den  Sista  Tiller  dun  tie  a 
white  carry-vat  round  my  neck.  After  dat,  de  Squire 
dun  ban'  me  a  weaa-co't  to  put  on.  But  it  wasn't  like 
any  wcw-cu't  I  ebber  seed  befo'.  De  front  paht  was  all 
cut  out  an'  dere  was  no  place  fo'  a  man's  wittles  to  fall 

•Written  expivialy  dr  thli  CullKllun.  T1i«  "  Undu  PcWr  .«lorl«,"  compriaa, 
"Tlw»|ni™'.R«iH.r,"ln"10OUhu1c«A-l«lli.nH,  Ni>,  33,"  "rnclB  P.uruid 
ttiaTr<4lt;Oir.>'lnN».  3l;udlhi'>l»>r.    Thrjoill   be  uallDiud  Id  IUU 
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on  'oept  hia  shirt  boaom.  I^ex' de  Squire  tole  me  to  put 
on  a  co't  dat  he  had  dar.  GaUy,  Manily,  dat  war  WUM 
dan  de  weas-co't ;  it  was  de  curiest  kind  ob  a  co't  dat  T 
ebber  sot  eyes  on,  'deed  it  vas.  Dar  was  Dotbio  io  froDt 
but  ft  big  rollin'  oolla'  an'  only  one  button  in  de  front 
paht,  but  it  bad  a  pair  of  extry  long  tails  a-hangio'  out 
behind.  "Look  jere.  Squire,"  I  dun  say,  " 'pears  to  me 
dat  de  man  who  dun  make  dis  yere  co't,  didn't  hab  ennff 
■tuff  to  go  clar  round." 

He  jeae  laff  an'  say :  "  Dat's  de  propa  caper,  Peter, 
dat'e  a  &  waller- tail" 

Well,  Maudy,  I  reckon  dat  de  Squire  war  jeaa  about 
right,  too ;  it  looked  mo'  like  a  ewaller's  tail  dan  it  did 
like  a  co't  Den  I  had  to  put  on  a  pair  ob  white  cot- 
tiog  glube.  De  ole  man  must  a  looked  mighty  chipper, 
for  I  seed  Slsta  Martha  Ann  Tiller  castin'  admih-ing 
glances  to  whar  I  was  standin'. 

Now  don't  70'  go  fo'  to  git  angry  at  dat,  Mandy,  £>'  I 
reckon  dat  I  was  ri^ed  up  fit  to  make  anyone  ster'. 

Bime-by.  de  cook,  Sista  Tiller,  dun  axed  me  to  tell 
de  Squire  dat  dinoa  was  on  de  table.  So  I  dun  walked 
into  de  big  pab-lor  an'  said  : 

"Squire,  Sista  Martha  Ann  Tiller  hae  dun  sot  de  din- 
na  down  an'  it  am  now  all  nice  an'  wahm." 

Den  dey  all  walked  out  two  by  two  an'  took  cheers 
at  de  table.  Mandy,  yo'  ought  to  see  dem  folksea ;  I 
nebber  seed  anythin'  like  it  befo'.  De  gemmen  war  all 
right,  'kasedey  war  dressed  as  good  as  I  war;  but  dem 
ladies — my,  ray ! — dey  all  minded  me  ob  yo'  when  yo'» 
doin'de  week's  washin', — wiff  no  sleeves  in  dar  dreaaes  at 
all,  an'  no  kiverin'  ober  dar  shoulders  to  speak  of.  I 
dun  thought  dat  de  pusson  dat  made  my  swaller's  tail 
must  have  made  dem  dar  dreases,  beiu'  dat  dey  war  cut 
ao  skimpy. 

And  Mandy,  befo'  I  forgit  it,  I  want  to  tell  yo'  for  yo' 
own  good  ;  if  I  eber  kotch  yo'  dressin'  dat  dar  way  an' 
goin'  to  a  dinna  pahty,  I'll  hab  yo'  up  befo'  de  cou't  an 
hab  yo'  proaecuted  fo'  cru'lty  to  an-i-milea — 'deed  I  wilL 
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Well,  eberj  t'ing  went  ofi*  wiffiHit  a  hitch,  for  de 
cook,  Biata  Tiller,  dun  tole  me  what  to  do,  &n'  I  dun  it 
to  de  berry  beet  oh  my  belief. 

Out  in  de  pantry,  day  had  some  bottles  ob  water  in  a 
■Uber  bucket,  all  packed  round  wiff  ice.  Bime-by, 
Martha  Ann  Tiller  dun  tola  me  take  de  bucket  in  bd' 
Berbe  de  folks.  When  I  fotched  it  in  to  de  dinin'-nxini, 
de  Squire  said,  carclen  like :  "  Open  a  bottle,  Peter,  ao' 
fill  dem  glasaeB." 

So  I  layed  hold  ob  one,  mighty  innocent  like  an'  cut 
desiring  when  pop  I!  banglll  out  flew  de  cork  an' 
fetched  a  young  gemmen  right  back  ob  de  ear ;  'deed  it 
did,  Mandy,  an'  he  jumped  aa  if  a  moole  had  kicked 
him.  But  I  dun  hab  no  time  to  'pologize ;  dat  dar  bot- 
tle wae  a-fizzin'  an'  a-sizzin'  an'  a-squirtin'  like  a  steam 
buU-gine  at  a  fiah,  an'  all  ober  a  young  lady  dat  waa 
a-flittin'  'long  side  ob  de  Bquire.  Dey  had  to  put  a 
shawl  round  her  shouIderB,  afterwards  ;  I  was  glad  ob 
dat,  for  de  way  dat  young  pusson  war  dreflsed  she 
might  hab  kotched  cold. 

But  dere  I  war,  a-ho1din'  dat  bottle  out  wiff  one  han' 
an'  a-tryin*  to  keep  dat  ar*  water  outen  my  face  wiffde 
udder. 

"Put  jn'  tliumb  oberde  top;  put  yo'  thumb  ober 
de  top,"  duD  yelled  de  Squire. 

"  I  dun  cant  find  de  top,"  I  yelled  back. 

An'  I  jess  tried  all  ob  my  might  to  stop  her  ofi",  but 
Mandy,  <bit  stuff  jeas  sizzled  out  on  all  aides,  till  de 
bottle  war  dun  empty.  Don't  talk ;  de  fiah-works,  on 
last  fb'th  July  war  nothin'  to  de  way  dat  bottle  cah- 
ried  on.  I  seed  dat  some  ob  de  folks  war  a-amilin',  den 
I  began  to  think  dat  maybe  dat  sqairtin'  water  was  a 
joke  ob  de  Squire,  but  he  sat  dar  lookin'  black  as  a 
thunder-cloud. 

"  I'll  open  de  udders,"  he  say.  And  he  dun  it  mighty 
peart,  too,  and  nebber  spilled  a  drap. 

After  dat  I  got  'long  torre-bly  well ,-  all  I  bad  to  do 
war  to  change  de  glasaea  an'  see  de  water  didn't  run  out. 
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I  warjeaaa-itchin' to  know  what  kind  ob  liebbenigfl 
it  war ;  so  I  dun  took  a  sip  ob  some,  when  I  war  a-goiu' 
back  and  forth  from  de  kitcfaing.  I  knew  dat  it  warn't 
gin  an'  it  didn't  hab  be  It^bbor  ob  whiskey  an'  it  warn't 
sour,  like  ha'd  cidabi  It  jess  tasted  like  sweet  water, 
wiff  some  kind  of  bite-y  stuff  in  it.  I  dun  thought  dat 
it  war  a  sin  an'  a  shame  to  waste  all  dat  dar  "sweet- 
water,"  so  I  dun  drunk  it  up  what  were  left  in  de 
glasses,  as  I  cah-ried  dem  out  to  be  washed. 

An'  Mandy,  I  nebber  felt  so  spry  in  all  my  life.  I 
jess  went  round  dat  dinna  table,  hiimmin'  a  tune  an'  a- 
laffin  wiff  de  white  folks,  who  seem  to  take  quite  a  tnncy 
to  de  ole  man. 

But  de  Squire,  he  didn't  seem  berry  well ;  he  sot  at 
de  top  ob  de  table  aphakia'  his  head  an'  iookin'  as  mad 
as  a  horneL 

As  soon  as  all  de  folks  bad  cl'ared  outen  de  room  an* 
de  fiddle  dun  struck  up,  I  showed  Slsta  Martha  Ann 
Tiller  de  double  shuffle  in  de  hitching ;  whew !  chile,  I 
war  as  light  as  a  fedder  an'  I  nebber  thought  ob  my 
rhumatics, — aht  ha!  dey  dun  come  back  wiff  pow'&l 
fo'ce  dis  mawnin'.  I  war  a-shakin'  my  feet  ratbei 
libely,  when  I  seed  de  Squire  a-standin'  in  de  do'way. 

He  hab  his  brudder  mff  him ;  I  knowed  dat  'kaae 
dey  bolT  looked  alike.  Den  I  began  to  see  three  Squiresea 
an'  three  Sista  Martha  Ann  Tillers,  all  a-lookin'  at 
me  to  once.  An'  when  I  was  'xplaiuin'  to  Je  Squir^ses, 
de  room  an'  de  winders  began  to  go  round  an'  round, 
like  a  faummin'  top,  an'  de  flo'  ebery  once  in  a  while 
would  rar'  right  up  at  me  an'  I  bad  de  ha'dest  time  to 
keep  it  down  to  whar  it  belong.  Once,  befo'  I  was  ready, 
it  riz  up  an'  fotched  me  one,  good  an'  ha'd,  between  de 
eyee,  den  I  nebber  knowed  aaodder  t'ing  till  I  dun 
wake  up  in  dat  bed,  dar. 

An'  Mandy,  yo'  pay  'tickler  'tention  to  what  I  am 
a-gwine  to  say;  de  berry  nex'  time  I  go  to  wait  on  de 
table  at  de  Squire's  "  big  house,"  /  ain't  a-gvnne,  and 
dst's  de  trufil 
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Jletliinlu  I  Bee  Id  dreamland  fitncies, 

The  vanished  forms  of  long  ago ; 
The  ghoata  of  days  aglow  with  splendor. 

With  echoes  ead  of  songs  of  voe. 

And  ever  through  these  phantoms  glandi^ 
The  thoughts  which  sanctified  tbem  theo. 

Too  deep  for  words  or  artist's  pencils. 
Too  glad  Ibr  touch  of  toi^ne  or  pen. 

I  seem  to  see  dream-angels  beckon 
To  lands  where  love  dwells  in  the  calm. 

To  atmospheres  of  glad  contentment, 
Which  tremble  to  an  endless  psalm. 

And  soft  dream  voices  gently  calling, 
From  earthly  scenes  and  troubles  sad. 

To  peaceful  realms  of  sweet  surprises, 
Where  skies  are  gold  and  songs  are  gtad. 

Aad  there — among  the  beckoning  figures— 
With  heaven-light  on  her  angel  face, 

With  eyes  which  hold  their  old  affection, 
An  angel  mother's  loving  tace. 

Who  eaya  that  time  Js  lost  in  sleeping. 

That  life  is  but  for  those  awake? 
Perhaps  its  bent  is  veiled  in  sinmber 

When  prisoned  thoughts  their  rambles  takai 

When  souls  no  longer  fret  in  harness. 

When  that  which  is  meets  that  which  aeenm. 
And  ghost-hands  part  the  veil  asunder 

That  hides  the  drama-life  of  dreams. 

When  eyes  are  closed  to  baser  matters, 
When  heaven  unwinds  its  magic  sciolls. 

And  Bpirilfl,  freed  from  earthly  trammels, 
Link  hearts  with  unim prisoned  souls. 

So  let  the  voice  of  dream-elvcn  call  yon. 
And  lead  you  on  by  sunny  (rleams. 

To  where  the  daytime  toils  and  troublM 
Blend  in  the  miracles  of  dreamt. 
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JUSTICE,  NOT  CHARITY.— Ella  Whkelkb  ViloUI 
Alt  ball  the  dawn  of  a  new  daj  breaking, 

When  BtronK-anned  natione  shall  take  awaj 

^e  weary  burden  from  backa  that  are  aohiog, 

With  maximum  work  and  n 


When  no  man  ia  honored  who  hoards  hia  milliooa. 

When  no  man  feaata  on  anoCher'a  toil, 
And  Ood'8  poor,  anffering,  starving  billions 

Shall  sbare  hie  riches  of  sun  and  toil, 
niere  is  good  for  all  in  the  world's  broad  bosom, 

Ther«  is  food  for  all  in  the  world's  great  stole ; 
Enough  ia  provided  if  rightly  dividnd ; 

Let  each  man  take  what  he  needs — do  mon; 
Shame  on  the  miser  with  anused  riches. 

Who  robs  the  toiler  to  swell  his  hoard; 
Who  beats  down  the  wage  of  the  digger  of  ditcbee^ 

And  steals  the  bread  from  a  poor  man's  board. 
Bbame  on  the  owner  of  mines,  whose  cruel 

And  selfish  measures  have  brought  him  wealth. 
While  the  ragged  wretches  who  dig  his  fuel 

Are  robbed  of  comfort  and  hope  and  health. 
Shame  on  the  ruler  who  rides  in  bis  carriage, 

Bought  by  the  labor  of  half-paid  men- 
Hen  who  were  shut  out  of  home  and  marTil^[«, 

And  are  herded  like  sheep  in  a  hovel  pen. 


THE  STAGE-STRUCK  HERO. 

A  few  dajrs  ago  ]roung  Gurlejr,  whose  father  livea  oa 
C ttreet,  oi^nized  a  theatrical  company,  and  pur- 
chased the  dime-novel  play  of  "Hamlet."  The  company 
conaisted  of  three  boys  and  an  hostler,  and  Mr.  Gurley's 
hired  girl  was  to  be  the  ghost,  if  the  troupe  could  guar- 
antee her  fifty  cents  per  night. 

Young  Gurley  suddenly  bloomed  out  as  a  proftssional, 
and  when  hia  mother  asked  him  to  bring  in  some  wood, 
he  replied : 

"  liiongh  I  am  penniless  thou  canst  not  degrade  me  I " 

"  You  trot  out  after  that  wood,  or  I'll  have  your  fidher 
trounca  yog  1 "  she  exclaimed. 
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*  The  tyrant  who  U7B  his  hand  on  me  shall  die  I " 
replied  the  boy,  but  he  got  the  wood. 

He  waa  out  on  the  step  when  a  man  came  along  and 
asked  him  where  Lafayette  street  was. 

**  Doomed  far  a  certain  time  to  roam  the  earth  I " 
replied  Ourley,  in  a  hoarse  voice,  and  holding  bis  arm 
ont  straight 

"  I  say,  you !  where  is  La&yette  street  T  "  called  the 

"  Ah  I  Could  the  dead  bat  speak — ah  1 "  continued 
Gnrley. 

The  man  drove  him  into  the  house.  Then  his  mother 
sent  him  to  the  grocer's  after  potatoes. 

"  I  go,  most  noble  duchess,"  he  said,  as  he  took  up  the 
basket,  "  but  my  good  sword  shall  some  day  avenge  these 
insults ! " 

He  knew  that  the  grocer  iavored  theatricals,  and 
when  he,  got  there  he  said : 

"  Art  thou  provided  with  a  store   of  that  vegetable 
known  as  the  'tater,  most  excellent  duke  ? " 
*  k"  What  in  the  name  of  common  sense  do  you  want, 
boyf"  growled  the  grooer,  as  he  cleaned   the  cheese 
knife  on  a  piece  of  paper. 

"  Thy  plebeian  mind  is  dull  of  comprehension  I  "  an- 
swered Gurley. 

"Don'ttry  to  get  off  any  of  your  nonsense  on  me,  or  I'll 
crack  your  empty  pate  in  a  minute  1 "  roared  the  grocer,  ' 
and  Hamlet  had  to  come  down  from  his  high  horse  and' 
atk  for  a  peck  of  potatoes. 

"  What  made  you  so  longf  "  asked  his  mother,  as  he 
returned. 

"  Thy  grave  shall  be  dug  in  the  cypress  glade  I "  he 
haughtily  answered. 

When  his  &ther  came  home  at  noon  Mrs.  Gnrley 
told  him  that  she  believed  the  hoy  was  going  crazy,  and 
related  what  had  occurred. 

"  I  see  what  ails  him,"  mused  the  ikther;"  this  explains 
why  he  hangs  around  Johnson's  bam  so  much." 

At  the  dinner  table  young  Gurley  spoke  of  his  &ther  «■ 
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the  iIliutriouB  count ;  aivl  wheo  bis  mother  asked  him  d 
he  would  h&ve  some  butter  gravy,  fae  BDiwered : 

"  The  appetite  of  &  warrior  cannot  be  satisfied  with 
such  noDseuae!" 

When  the  meal  was  over  the  father  went  out  to  hia 
&vorite  shade  tree,  cut  a  sprout,  and  the  boy  was  asked 
to  step  out  into  the  woodshed  and  see  if  the  penstock 
was  frozen  up.     He  found  the  old  man  there,  and  he  said : 

"Why,  most  Doble  lord,  I  bad  supposed  thee  &r  away ! " 

"  I'm  not  so  far  away  but  what  I'm  going  to  make  you 
skip!"  growled  the  &tber.  "I'll  teach  you  to  fool 
around  with  ten-cent  tragedies.  Come  up  here  I " 

For  alwut  five  minutes  the  woodshed  was  full  of  danc- 
ing feet,  flying  arms  and  moving  bodies,  and  then  the  old 
man  took  a  rest  and  inquired: 

"  There,  your  highness,  dost  want  any  more  T " 

"  Ob,  no,  dad ;  not  a  bit,"  wailed  the  young  "manager ;" 
and  while  the  father  started  for  down  town  he  -went  in 
and  sorrowfully  informed  the  hired  ^rlthat  bemustcan- 
eel  her  engagement  until  the  fall  season. 


THE  PARR0T8,-RoBBRT  C.  V.  Mbtbu. 

frrtHm  aprmlf  fir  Ak  OJlietkm, 

Mamael  Marie  she  say  me  no, 

Zat  time  I  ask  she  be  my  wife — 
81ie  gay,  •'  No,  no,  Antoine,  my  friend, 

Ze  Binder  has  ze  artist  life. 
"ZeBinper  she  must  advertise 

Her  voice,  her  p>wn,  her  form,  ber  eye^ 
But  should  she  marry?     No,  no,  no, 

Marriage  does  not  advertise." 

"Zeeintterl  Bah!"    I  say,  "  Mamsel 

Is  not  a  Binjjer,  1  rejoice." 
•Begone!"  she  cry,  "  insult  you  mo 

Ab  though  I  have  ze  parrot  voics, 

"Begone,  Antoine,  you  vicked  man, 
I  hate  you,  oui,  I  you  deBptse. 

Ho  parrot  voice  is  mine.    Begonaf 
My  name,  not  yours,  1  advertla*.* 
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Zeo  I  begone.    I  meditate. 

"Ha!  Ual  Revenge!"    I  say,  " Hanual, 
I  make  your  name  se  laughiog  stock— 

Ha!  Hal  Zat  is  my  way,  mamaeL" 

]  moke  her  name  ze  laughing  stock, 

I  send  me  to  se  Eastern  place 
Where  parrots,  se  bad  birds  cat  bctmid. 

Are  tike  mameel,  except  ze  fiue. 
1  sell  my  watch,  I  sell  my  house, 

1  bay  two  eoaiand  parrots,  oal; 
I  take  revenge  on  false  mamsel 

Zat  say  she  is  no  parrot.    See? 
I  keep  ze  birds  hx  mont,  one  year ; 

Zay  bite  me,  scratch  me,  scream  al!  4mj, 
Ze  people  send  ze  law  to  me, 

I  am  ze  nuisance,  so  uy  say. 

But  all  ze  time  I  plan  revenge, 

I  make  mamsel  ze  laughing  stock; 
I  teach  ze  parrots  mamsel'e  name 

Although  I  have  ze  door  to  lock. 
Day  after  day  T  teach  ze  birds, 

"Mamsel  Mariej     MamscI  Mariel" 
I  die  wiz  laughing  oil  ze  time 

Zay  learn  ze  name  so  prettily^ 
"Hamsel  Mariel    Mamsel  Mariel" 

Zay  scream,  and  people  move  away. 
"  Hamsel  Marie !    Mamsel  Marie !  " 

Ze  parrots  scream  day  after  day. 

And  zen  zare  comee  ze  joyful  hour — 

I  open  doors  and  windows,  too ; 
*  Mamsel  Marie ! "  ze  parrots  scream, 

I  chase  zem  ont;  I  say  me,  "Shool' 

I  die  wiz  laughing,  zare  zay  go, 

Two  sou  Zand  Acreamx;    "Mamsel  Marlet" 
Zay  fill  ZB  town,  ze  country  tlll 

Wiz  zat  one  name  so  prettily. 
"Ho!  hoi  mamBel,"  I  eay, "hoi  hoi 

You  have  no  parrot  voice,  no,  no. 
Ze  parrots  have  your  voice  and  make 

ZeUugbingstockof  you.  Hoi  hoi" 
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Ze  ftir  u  filled  wis  ut  one  dmii«— 

"  Muntel  Uarie  I    Huasel  Huie  1  ** 
To  every  house  to  parrots  &j. 

To  eveiy  steeple,  every  tree. 
Ze  people  g«t  le  gniis  to  shoot, 

Ze  mayor  call  se  soldiers,  ae 
GeDsdarmes  swear,  and  all  M  time 

Ze  parrots  scream,  "  Manuel  Mariel* 
Bevenge  1    Revenge  I    I  ait  me  down. 

I  vaader  vat  Marie  vill  do. 
I  die  wii  Uughing,  lock  ze  door— 

Ze  charcoal  fames  must  not  get  Uuooflb 
For  now  I  have  revenge,  I  di»— 

I  let  Ee  charcoal  Aimes  in  me. 
Far  off  I  hear  le  parrots  scream, 

**  Mamsel  Marie  1    Mamsel  Marie  I ' 
And  sen  I  hear  se  door  go— boom  I 

Somebody  know.    "  No,  no,"  I  mj, 
"Arreet  me  not    You  come  not  in. 

I  have  revenge.    You  go  away." 
And  sen  Re  door  go  open— so! 

And  zore  Mamsel  Marie  she  stand, 
Ze  tears  are  in  her  eyes.    She  come 

And  kiss  my  cheek  and  kiss  my  hand. 
"Antoine,"  she  say,  "  my  friend,  my  lov* 

You  teach  me  how  you  love  me,  oni, 
Ze  world  is  filled  wii  my  great  name, 

Antoine  immortalizes  me. 
"Antoine,  yon  advertise  me  so, 

Ze  beet  way  zat  I  ever  knew ; 
I  see  ze  way  you  love  me,  and 

You  make  me  just  zat  way  love  yoo. 
"Antoine,  I  am  your  wife  1  Antoine—" 

And  zen  she  put  her  arms  ronnd  mtt 
And  all  ze  time  ze  parrots  scream, 

"Uwrnael  Marie  1  Manuel  Mari«  I" 
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MINE  OWN  COUNTHEE.— KATHBRiire  Lib  Baiwl 
Many  the  lands  that  the  true-hearted  hooor. 

Many  the  bannere  that  blow  on  the  sea. 
Ah,  but  one  country— God's  blesaing  upon  her  I 

Ah,  but  one  ooly  is  precious  to  me. 
Dear  for  her  mountains,  rock-based,  cloudy  created, 

Hooded  with  snow  mid  the  ardors  of  June, 
Haunts  where  the  bald-headed  eagle  has  nested, 

BIsrinK  '^ll  hard  on  his  neighbor,  the  moon ; 
Z>eai  for  her  vineyards  and  jeBsamine  gardens. 

Forests  of  fir  trees  and  sugar-cane  brakes  ; 
Dear  for  her  oceans,  her  twin  gray  wardens. 

Dear  for  her  girdle  of  sapphire  lakes  ; 
Dear  for  her  south  wind  the  prairie  that  croaaeo,. 

Rippling  the  wheat  like  a  sunshiny  sea. 
Nay,  1  could  kiss  but  the  least  of  her  mosses, 

AH  for  the  love  of  mine  own  countree. 
Veins  of  fine  gold  and  ribs  of  strong  iron. 

Coal-hoards  of  centuries,  fair-fruited  trees. 
Jewels  that  gleam  like  the  bulwarks  of  Zion, 

Least  of  her  wealth  may  be  counted  in  these. 
Biches  she  deemetb  the  hearts  she  inherits. 

Strung  by  those  valorous  pilgrims  of  God 
Who  wrested  their  bread  from  the  rock  till  their  spirita 

Hardened,  to  mate  with  the  granite  they  trod. 
Peace  to  the  homespun,  the  heroes  who  wore  it, 

Whose  patriot  passion  in  stormy  career 
Swept  back  the  redcoats  seaward  before  it. 

Like  wind-iiriven  leaves  in  the  wane  of  tti«  year. 
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Peace  be  to  each  who  embellished  her  eborj, 
Stmck  with  the  nbre  or  prayed  en  the  knee, 

Sat  in  her  council  or  Mug  of  bar  glory. 
All  for  the  love  of  mioe  own  countree. 

Tail  me  not  now  of  the  blots  that  beatain  her 

Beantifol  veetmeuts,  that  sally  the  white. 
If  by  my  tears  she  irere  anght  the  gainer, 

Fain  would  I  weep  for  her  day  and  night. 
If  by  my  blood  I  could  purge  her  forever 

From  shame  of  the  Indian,  shame  of  the  dave^ 
Would  I  abower  it  forth  in  as  ruddy  a  river 

As  ever  crusader  for  Holy  J*nd  gave. 
Fair  is  the  sUr,  tbouKb  the  mists  may  dim  her; 

Mists  are  fleeting,  but  stars  endure. 
Soon,  full  soon  shall  the  golden  glimmer 

Wax  to  a  splendor  snperb  and  pnre. 
Fling  to  the  breeies  the  star-spangled  bannet. 

Greet  it  with  cheera  to  the  three  times  threa. 
Smiles  chase  teon  in  the  good  old  manner, 

AU  for  the  love  of  mine  own  countree. 
Land  of  promise,  by  one  bearth  kneeling; 

Long  for  thy  peace  may  thy  sons  agree  I 
Hay  dews  of  health  and  sbadows  of  healing 

Fall  from  the  leaves  of  thy  Liberty  Tree  I 
Dare  to  be  noble,  my  nation.    Go  fashion 

Deeds  that  thine  angel  record  not  with  mth ; 
Wear  on  thy  heart  the  white  rose  of  compassion; 

Conquer  thy  foes  by  forbearance  and  truth. 
Still,  by  the  need  of  thy  sires  storm-driven. 

Glad  iu  strange  vatets  their  vessels  to  moor, 
Open  thy  gates,  0  thou  &vored  of  Heaven  1 

Open  them  wide  to  the  homeleos  and  poor. 
So  shall  the  peoples,  from  ocean  to  ocean, 

Bring  precious  tribute  of  blessing  to  thee; 
So  shall  thy  children  yield  loyal  devotion, 

AU  for  the  love  of  mine  own  countree. 


HOEING  AND  PRAYING. 
Sud  Farmer  Jones,  In  a  whining  tone, 

To  bis  good  old  neighbor  Gray, 
"  I've  worn  my  knees  nigh  throu^  to  the  boni^ 

Bat  it  aint  no  use  to  pray. 
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*  Toor  com  looki  jost  aa  nice  as  inin«^ 

Though  you  don't  pretend  to  be 
A  leadin'  light  in  the  church  to  abine, 

And  tell  ealvatton's  free. 
"  I've  prayed  to  the  Lord  &  thousand  Umw 

For  to  make  that  'ere  corn  ((row; 
An'  why  yoarn  beate  It  so,  an'  dimbe, 

I'll  gin  a  deal  to  know." 
Said  farmer  Qray  to  his  neighbor  Jones, 

In  his  easy,  quiet  way : 
"Whea  prayera  get  mixed  with  lasy  bonea^ 

They  don't  make  &miin'  pay. 
"  Tont  weeds,  I  notice,  are  good  an'  tall 

In  epite  of  all  your  prayers; 
Yon  may  pray  for  cam  till  the  heavens  bU, 

If  yon  don't  dig  up  the  tares. 
"  I  mix  my  prayers  with  a  little  toil. 

Along  in  every  row ; 
An'  I  work  this  mixture  into  the  soil 

Quite  vig'roas  with  a  hoe. 

"An'  I've  discovered,  though  still  in  sin, 

As  sure  as  yon  are  bom, 
Hits  kind  of  compost  well  worked  in 

Makes  pretty  decent  com. 
"So  while  I'm  praying  I  use  my  ho^ 

An'  do  my  level  beet 
To  keep  down  the  weeds  along  each  row, 

An'  the  Lord,  He  doee  the  rest 
"  It's  well  for  to  pray  both  night  and  mom, 

As  every  &rmer  knows ; 
fiat  the  place  to  pray  for  thrifty  com 

Is  right  between  the  rows. 
"  You  mnst  use  your  hands  while  praying,  thov^!* 

If  an  answer  you  would  get ; 
for  prayer-worn  knees  an'  a  rasty  hoe 

Never  raised  a  big  crop  yet 
"  An'  so  I  believe,  my  good  old  friend. 

If  yon  mean  to  win  the  day. 
From  ploughing  clean  to  the  harvest's  en^ 

Yon  must  hoe  aa  well  aa  pnj" 
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COMAL  AND  GALBINA.— OaoiAF. 

mill  uf  the  OhI.  ii»  Iba  •on  of  Hobd  Mac  V 
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Oflen  have  I  heard  of  Comal  vfao  ilew  the  friend  he 
loved ;  yet  victory  attended  h'm  steel :  the  battle  wu 
consumed  in  his  presence. 

Comal  waa  the  boo  of  Albion,  the  chief  of  a  hundred 
hills.  His  deer  drank  of  a  thoutand  streams.  A  thou- 
sand rocks  replied  to  the  voice  of  hit  dt^  Bia  &ce 
was  the  mildnees  of  youth  ;  his  hand  the  death  of  heroes. 
One  was  his  love,  and  fair  was  she,  the  daughter  of  the 
mighty  Conloch.  She  appeared  like  a  sunbeam  among 
women.  Her  hair  was  the  wing  of  a  raven.  Her  dogs 
were  taught  to  the  chase.  Her  bowstring  sounded  on 
the  wind.  Her  soul  was  fixed  on  Comal.  Often  met 
their  eyea  of  love.  Their  course  Id  the  chase  was  one. 
Happy  were  their  words  in  secret. 

But  Grumal  loved  the  maid,  the  dark  chief  of  tlie 
gloomy  Ardven.  He  watched  her  lone  steps  in  the 
heath,  the  foe  of  unhappy  Comal. 

One  day,  tired  of  the  chase,  when  the  mist  had  con- 
cealed their  friends,  Comal  and  the  daughter  of  Conloch 
met  in  the  cave  of  Ronan.  It  was  the  wonted  haunt 
of  Comal.  Its  sides  were  hung  with  his  arms.  A  hun> 
dred  shields  of  thongs  were  there  ;  a  hundred  helms  of 
sounding  steel. 

"  Rest  here,"  he  said, '.'  iny  love,  Oalbina :  the  light  <^ 
the  cave  of  Ronan.  A  deer  appears  on  Mora's  brow. 
I  go  ;  but  I  will  soon  return." 

"  I  fear,"  she  said,  "  dark  Grumal,  my  foe ;  he  haunts 
the  cave  of  Ronan.  I  will  rest  among  the  arms ;  bnt 
soon  return,  my  love ! " 

He  went  to  the  deer  of  Mora.  The  daughter  of  Con- 
loch would  try  his  love.  She  clothed  her  fair  aides  with 
his  armor ;  she  strode  from  the  cave  of  Ronan ;  he 
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thought  it  was  hie  foe.  Hia  heart  beat  high.  His  color 
changed  and  darkness  dimmed  bis  eyes.  He  drew  his 
bow.  The  arrow  flew.  Ralbina  fell  in  blood.  He  ran 
with  wildoese  in  his  steps:  he  called  the  daughter  of 
Couloch.  No  aaswer  in  the  lonely  rDck.  "  Where  art 
thou,  0  my  love  ?  "  He  saw  at  length  lier  heaving  heart 
beating  around  the  arrow  he  threw.  "  0  Conlnch's 
daughter, is  it  thouT  "  He  sunk  upon  her  hreaiit.  The 
hunters  fbnnd  the  hapless  pair. 

He  afterward  walked  the  hill.  But  many  and  silent 
were  his  steps  round  the  dark  dwelling  of  his  love.  The 
fleet  of  the  ocean  came.  He  fought ;  the  strangers  fled. 
He  searched  for  death  along  the  field.  But  who  could 
stay  the  mighty  Comal  7  He  threw  away  his  dark-brown 
shield.  An  arrow  found  his  manly  breast.  He  sleeps 
with  his  loved  Gblhina  at  the  noise  of  the  sounding  surge. 
Their  green  tombs  are  seen  by  the  mariner  when  be 
bounds  on  the  waves  of  the  north. 

THE  flONQ  OF  THE  BICYCLE. 
AS  A  niNaiJBHMAH  viaws  rr. 
Of  all  the  vile  inventions,  misbegotten  hy  mistake, 
The  thing  they  calls  the  bicycle  does  surely  take  the  cake ; 
'E's  ugly  and  'e's  vul|^r  and  'e's  dangerous  to  ride. 
An'  'e  flllfl  the  man  as  rides  'im  with  a  sort  of  beastly  pride. 
Oh,  the  bike,  ob,  the  bike,  oh,  the  scarin',  tarin'  bike  1 
'E'sjist  a  'oly  terror  jtoin'  Bcorchin'  down  the  road ; 
With  a  grinnin' idiot  clingin' to  the  'andles  monkey -I  ike, 
'Is  shoulders  'uncbed  above  'im  like  a'umpty  sort  o' toad. 

You  thinks  you'll  learn  to  ride  'im  coz  it  don't  look  'ard  at  all 
But  you've  (tot  to  get  acquainted  just  with  hevery  kind  of  fall; 
You've  got  to  learn  'ow  gravel  fetls  a-stickin'  in  your  jaw, 
An'  what  it  is  to   have  jonr  knepH  an'  knuckles  almost  raw- 
Ob.  the  bike,  oh,  the  bike,  oh,    the   wobblin*,    hobbUn' 

bike! 
A-reelin'  an'  a-stafigerin'  to  an'  fro  acroet  the  road. 
Yon  may  "it  'im  if  you're  tut  enough  and  cuss  'im  if  you 

like. 
But  'e  picks  out  the  'ardest  place  and  then  'e  sheds  'is 
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An'  when  yon've  lesrnt  to  ri<*e  «  bit  M)d  tliinlcs  &fle1d  U 

Thb  'orrid  tbin^;  collapeea  'bout  twenty  miles  from  'ome, 
With  'ie  blixiiiiin'  bellera  biisted,  or  it  may  be  eoiuetbin' 

wuae. 
An'  you  'as  to  wheel  'im  'ome  again,  an',  my  I  'ow  you  does 
cusa. 
Oh,  the  bike,  oh  the  bike,  the  stumblin',  tumblin',  bike  I 
The  wily,  'ily  apider-wbeel  a-grinnin'  where  'e  lay; 
Oh,  uot  it  jam  to  Bhove  'im  when  'is  works  ie  on  tha 

An'  hevery  arf  a  mile   or  so  you  Stops  to— 'ave  your  My. 
They  say  it's  lovely  exercise,  you'll  think  so  pretty  soon, 
Same  as  a  railway  haccident,  a  earthquake,  or  typhoon ; 
When  yon  turua  a  slippery   corner  and  'e  slides  and  fall* 

down  dead, 
An'  you  finds  you're  takin'  exercise  a-standiti'  on  your  'ead. 
Ob,  tbe  bike,  oh,  the  bike,  oh,  the  thumpin',  bumpin', 

bikel 
'E'll  shake  your  mortal  soul  out  wben  'e  gets  on  stony 

ground, 
You  'ave  to  shove  'im  up  the  'ills  an'  down  'em  both  alike, 
For  if 'e  runs    way    with  you,  you  might    as  well    be 
drowned, 

Tbe  'orae  'e  goes  by  rein  an'  bit,  the  coster's  moke's  a  moke, 

Tbe  'ansom  cab'iia  daisy,  and  the  rickshaw's  just  a  joke; 

But  the  bike's  a  'orrid  mixture,  as  on  'is  face  'e  shows, 

Of  a  treadmill  and  a  brellar  frame  and  a  length  of  pu^en 

Oh,  the  bike,  oh,  tbe  bike,  oh,  the  lanky  cranky  bike ! 
'E's  twenty  miles  of  fallin'  down  and  can't  stand  up  alone. 
If  there's  a  stone  within  a   mile  you  L>et   your  life   'e'li 

'E  tumbles  down  and    chucks    you,  and  it's  odds    yon 
breaks  a  bone, 
'E  takes  the  bit  between  'is  teeth  a-goin'  down  a  'ill. 
And  you  lose  both  your  treadles  an'  you  come  a  hawfitl  spill. 
Ad'  you  breaks  your  knees  and    nories,  and  wi'  luck  you 

breaks  your  neck, 
And  that  there  blessed  bicycle's  a  'ideouH  tangled  wreck. 
Oh,  the  bike,  oh,  the  bike,  ob,  the  rustin',  bustin'  bike  I 
You  leave 'ink  in  the  duck  pond  lyin' oil  'ie  slimy  bed, 
'E  may  rot  'iaself  to  pieces  just  as  quickly  as  he  likes; 
And  you  thank  your  stars  an'  garters  it's  'im,  not  yoa, 
that's  dead. 
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SARAH  ANN  MIRANDA. 

To  the  Board  of  K<luc;atioii 

A  fair  ynnnf;  maidi:n  came. 

And  she  had  an  air  of  sweetness, 
And  of  delicate  compleieness  ; 
A  most  rare  and  cluseii;  crcalure, 
And  ebe  rraved  a  place  as  teacher. 

Then  the  board,  with  breath  Buspended, 

Asked  the  charming  maiden's  name. 

Eyea  of  soulful  blue  bent  on  them, 

Till  their  hearts  went  ))it-B-pat, 
Hade  she  answer  (little  knew  she 
It  had  better  been  Jenishy) : 
"  Kiltie  Brown  from  Vaasar  College, 
With  my  rans^  of  oeeful  knowledge^ 

I  am  sore  that  I  irarj  please  you." 

Bat  the  Board  like  statues  sat. 

To  the  Board  of  Education 

A  raw-boned  maiden  came. 
This  antique-in -form -and -featnra, 
This  attenuate  weird  creature, 
Bobed  in  bifunvted  raiment, 
With  an  eye  to  future  payment, 

Uke  Kin^  Soloninn  made  answer 

When  the  Board  required  her  name. 

Eyes  tranaversely  bent  upon  them 

In  a  most  bewildering  way, 
Capping  college  law  completely. 
Made  she  answer  most  discreetly : 
"  Pet  names,  as  you  must  opine,  siri^ 
To  no  document  I  sign,  sira, 

And  I'm  pleased  to  say  my  name  is 

Sarah  Ann  Miranda  Gray." 

So  sweet  Kittie  was  rejected ; 

Wrecked  her  peda^i^lc  dream, 
Turned  to  snow  her  rosy  blusliea. 
By  a  fate  that  young  life  crushes, 
.  And  her  rival,  tall  an<l  scrafrcy. 
In  her  iiarmenfH  loose  and  baggy, 

Cross-eyed  Sarah  Ann  Miranda 

In  the  schoTilrotira  reij-'ned  suprera*. 
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THAT  WHISTLE  SAVED  MY  LIFE.-Ralpii  Binouah.* 
"  Your  train  ie  thirty  miiiules  lal«,"  the  operator  Baid, 
"She'll  meet  our  Number  Seven,  sir,  down  thereat  'Sutler's 

Bhed.' 
Our  Number  Seven— that's  the  train  that  just  steamed  to'rd 

the  west, 
With  old  Jim  Carson  puUin'  her :  and,  pardner,  he's  the  best 
That  ever  jerked  a  throttle  or  tried  to  sand  a  track  : 
And  but  for  him  I'd  be  right  now  where  folks  dou't  oft  coma 

back. 
"  How'd  he  come  to  tttve  my  K/e  t  I'll  t«ll  you  short  and  sweet 
It's  just  the  way  he  'whistles  in'  that's  kept  me  on  my  feeL 
When  Jimmie  Carson  jerks  the  rod  he  pulls  hendown  to  slay. 
And  makes  ber  yell  'bout  loud  enouf^h  to  bear  ten  miles 

There  ain't  no  weak-kneed  pullin'  'bout  bow  Jim  jerks  the 


"  Now,  see  that  semaphore  up  there,  the  light  that's  burning 

One  side  shows  a.  gleaming  red,  and  the  other  shows  the 

This  handle  here  when  it's  pulled  down  shows  white  and 

means  'she's  clear,' 
And  when  it's  up  the  signal  red  means  '  danger,  engineer.' 

"  Twaa  but  a  year  or  two  ago  that  this  was  made  a  stop 
For  '  flyers '  such  as  Jim  pulled,  and,  friend  they  had  to  bop 
To  make  their  time  and  keep  the  coaches  rolling  on  the 

rails. 
An'  make  connections  at  Orleans  with  all  them  western 

mails. 
The  night  I  spoke  of,  when  I  got  so  awiiil  close  to  heaven, 
Jim  Carson's  train  was  due  past  here  at  'leven  tifty-seven. 

'He  neveratoppedunlesB'the  bosa'had  orders  for  him  here^ 
And  all  I  had  to  do  was  pnll  the  white  and  show  'ahe'a 

An'  I  sat  there  behind  the  stove  a-looking  at  that  box,— 
it's  iron— it  was  full  that  night  of  goiiil  old  golden  rocks. 
Twas  sent   here   from   an   Eastern    bank,     ficxl  day   was 

pay-day,  see  ? 
And  I  was  wondering  what  I'd  do  if  Rotne  one  tackled  me- 

•*ulh..r~of  ■•Wlij  UnclfD^n  Diirk-.iw."  Id  "  100  Cho]»'g^l«tton«'sn,~M. 
Mr.  BloghMid  bUbIdmI  cplnlirlty  u  "Ths  B07  OnbT,"  wid  [1  now  a  popnUu 
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"  When  I  was  etartled  by  a  noise,  and,  turning  towarda  thai 

Saw  standing  there  a  'roister  man'  behind  a  'forty-fouf.' 
'  Up  vith  them  quick  1 '  was  all  he  said,  and  up  they  wen^ 

you  het : 
'  'And  next,'  said  he,  'I  want  them  keys.'    My  Mend,  I  hear 

him  yet. 
' The  keys,' lBaid,'yonTl  never  get  aa  long  as  I'm  alive.' 
I  noticed  that  the  clock  above  showed  'leven  fifty-five. 
"  Said  h«,  a-epeaking  slowly,  'I'd  bate  to  bore  you  through, 
Bnt  if  yon  don't  give  up  at  once  that's  what  I'll  have  to  do; 
I'll  give  you  sixty  secohda,  exactly  sixty  ticks 
Of  that  old  dock  above  your  head,  now  'leven  fifty-six.' 
"  I  felt  my  heart  a-keeping  time  to  each  tick  of  the  clock, 
A-beating  there  my  funeral  knell,  anil  every  tick  a  shock. 
Thoughts  of  home  and  wife  and  cliild  went  flitting  throngb 

my  head. 
For  I  could  see  the  scoundre1,8ir,  meant  every  word  he  mid. 

"  Just  as  I'd  pven  up  alljliope,  four  shrieks,  that  would  hara 

Just  anything  that  ever  died,  upon  the  slill  air  broke. 
The  clock  showed  leven  fifty-seven.    Jim  Carson  he  wai 

there, 
A-shrieking  for  the  whil«,  sir,  and  it  saved  me  hy  a  hidr. 

"  The  scoandrel  turned  a  deathly  pale,  the  gun  it  hit  the  floor. 
I  grabbed  it,  struck  him  o'er  the  head  with  hiab^'forty- 

I  pulled  Uie  rope  and  showed  the  white ;  Jim  Careon  sailed 

on  through ; 
That  whistle,  sir,  had  saved  my  life.    That's  all ;  your  tnin 


THE  TWIN  BALLOXa 


Along  in  November,  when  chill  was  th( 
Two  ballots  were  cast  in  a  box  together. 
They  nestled  up  close  like  brother  to  brother ; 
Yon  couldn't  tell  one  of  the  votes  from  the  oth«r. 
The  Sunday-sichool  man— no  man  could  be  tmei^— 
Kept  busy  all  summer  dennnndng  the  brewer ; 
But  hia  fervor  cooled  off  with  the  change  of  the 
And  late  in  the  autumn  they  voted  together. 
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nie  Sanilkf-acboal  mui  had  alwava  beat  noted 
For  fighting  saloons — exivpt  when  he  voted. 
He  piled  np  his  prsrers,  vith  «  holy  perfection. 
And  knocked  them  «ll  down  on  the  day  of  election. 
The  cnDDiog  old  biener  wan  i-heerrul  uid  mefluw  ; 
Said  be. "  I  •dmire  thkl  Sum  I  ay -school  fellow  ; 
He's  Inie  to  hie  rhnrcli,  to  his  p*rty  he's  truer, 
He  talks  for  the  Lord,  bat  he  Totee  for  the  brewer. 

They  were  both  ram  votes. 
And  sanetioned  the  license  plan ; 

Bat  one  was  capt  by  a  canning  old  brewer. 
And  one  by  a  Sanday-School  man. 


nil  bojara,  pcnaLvliii^ 
hJl  H.     He  wu  m>  «nrA|;Kl  ■!  this  mjurti  lliat,  ■lUiDO^  hi 
Mhii  fMt,  heitrnck  him  whhnich  fvrc«  IbM  bedM  In  two  dAJB.  Itmbknrr1v4d 
Un  obIt  Ibree  jtum,  djtiic  f ■>  l^U. 

He  sat  in  silence  on  the  groufid, 

The  old  and  haughty  Ciar, 
Lonely,  thoa)(h  priticee  girt  him  round 

And  leaders  of  the  war  ; 
He  had  nut  his  Jeweled  Mibre, 

That  many  a  field  bad  won, 
To  the  earth  beside  his  yonthful  de*'' 

His  iair  and  first-born  bod. 
With  a  robe  of  ermine  for  its  bed 

Was  laid  that  form  of  clay, 
Where  the  light  a  stormy  suuset  shed 

Through  the  rich  tent  made  way ; 
And  a  sad  and  solemn  beauty 

On  the  pallid  face  came  down. 
Which  the  lord  of  nations  mutely  watched 

In  the  dust  with  his  renown. 
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A  monmful  thing  it  wu  to  bear 
How  tben  the  proud  man  spoke  I 

The  voice  that  throofih  the  combat 
Had  shoutad  far  and  high, 

Ckme  forth  in  stranKe,  dull,  hollow  tooe^ 
Burdened  witb  agony : 

"TOere  ie  no  crimaon  on  thy  cheek. 

And  on  thy  lip  no  breath ; 
I  otll  thee,  and  thou  dost  not  speak—' 

They  tell  me  this  is  death  ! 
And  fearful  thin(!S  are  whisperini; 

That  I  the  deed  have  done — 
For  the  honor  of  thy  father's  name. 

Look  up,  look  op,  my  son  I 

"  Well  mi^ht  I  know  death's  hue  and  mienl 

But  on  thine  aspect,  boy, 
What,  till  this  moment,  have  I  seen 

Save  pride  and  tameless  joy  7 
Bwifleet  thou  wert  to  battle. 

And  bravest  there  of  all— 
How  could  I  think  a  warrior's  frame 

Thus  like  a  Sower  should  fall  7 

"I  will  not  bear  that  still,  cold  look— 

Rise  up,  thou  fierce  and  free ! 
Wake  as  the  storm  wakes  I  I  will  brook 

All,  save  this  calra  from  thee  I 
Ijft  briifhtly  up,  and  proudly, 

Once  more  thy  kindling  eyes  I 
Hath  my  word  lost  its  power  on  earth  r 

I  say  to  thee,  arise  I 
"  Didst  thou  not  know  I  loved  thee  wdl  f 

Thou  didst  not!  and  art  gone. 
In  bitterness  of  soul,  to  dwell 

Where  man  must  dwell  alone. 
Come  back,  ynuni;  fiery  spirit  I 

If  but  one  hour,  to  learn 
The  secrets  of  t  he  folded  heart 

That  seemed  to  thee  so  stem. 
"  Thon  wen  the  first,  the  first  fair  child 

That  in  mine  arms  I  pressed : 
Thou  wert  the  bright  one,  that  bast  smtM 

Ijke  summer  on  my  breast  I 
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I  reared  tbee  aa  an  eagle, 

To  the  chase  thy  «tep8  1  l«d, 
1  bore  tliee  on  my  battle-hone, 

I  look  upon  thee  — dead  1 

"L^y  down  my  warlike  banners  htn. 

Never  a(>ain  to  wave, 
And  bury  my  red  nword  and  speu. 

Chiefs,  in  my  firat-born'sifravel 
And  leave  me, — 1  have  conquered, 

X  have  slain :  my  work  is  done ! 
Whom  have  I  nlain  7    Ye  answer  not- 

Thou,  too,  art  mute,  my  bod  ! " 
And  thus  hia  wilil  lairent  wa.i  poured 

Through  the  dark  regouiidinii:  night, 
And  the  battle  knew  no  more  liie  eword. 

Nor  the  foaniiiig  Oeed  his  mif:ht. 
He  heard  strange  voices  moaning 

In  every  wind  that  sighed  ; 
From  the  seanrhing  stnre  of  heaven  he  ihnak-' 

Humbly  the  conqueror  died. 


MRS.  McSHANE'S  SHOPPING  EXPEDITION.* 
8.  Jennie  Suith. 

Mrs.  McShane  decided  une  day  last  week  that  here- 
after she  would  ilo  ivir  shopping  in  the  big  etores  down 
town.  She  lived  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city  and  had 
always  dealt  with  the  email  stores  in  her  own  neighbor- 
hood, but  now  that  Mike  had  got  to  be  boas  of  the  gang  in* 
stead  of  a  common  etreet-cleaner,  she  felt  in  duty  bound 
to  "  put  on  shtnyle  wid  the  riat  a.v  the  leddies." 

"  It's  well  for  yez  that  kin  driss  id  yer  togs  and  be  arf 
galivantin'  in  the  miirnin',"  was  the  greeting  she  received 
from  her  next-door  neighbor,  Mrs.  0'  Reagan,  u  aht 
started  out  of  the  liouee  about  eleven  o'clock  oa  tbe  day 
of  her  first  shopping  eipedidon  down  town. 

•Aniil  M«rl»  Mill*  F-I^n  Mi.B*."  ".Mn.  OTi.ii»  und  (h"  miHliiclor,"  w 
Mbor  orlKlnol  hunrmnu  ^~l-i1aUu1l^  by  ihs  mmt  ■uihw,  will  U  braai  la  Ibi 
■  un  Obok«  Sriiclloni,"  8*ri>». 
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"  It't  amyminto  Oi  wanta  for  the  maotel-pace,"  she 
■aid  with  the  air  of  one  who  was  accustomed  to  buyiag 
at  the  big  stores,"  ai)d  Oi  belave  Oi  kin  git  what  Oi  nade 
down  to  Lacy's  in  Graod  Strate,  Oi'll  jiat  rin  dowo 
there. " 

"Bure  Bayley  ferniaat  us  here  haa  arnymeota  widoat 
yer  goiD'  to  the  foot  ind  av  the  city.  He  has  the  grio- 
ninest  chiny  naygers  that  same  to  be  ahpakio'  roigbt  in 
yer  face." 

"  Oi'm  not    dalin'    wid  th«    shraall    shtorea,   Mrs, 
O'Keagan,  if  yer  plaze,  ma'am :    Oi  wants  to  go  whers    ' 
they  have  thim  in  plinty  bo  bb  Oi  kin  have  a  chice.  And 
as  for  haytheo  chiny  naygers,  Oi  wudn't  have  'em  in  th» 
house." 

"Shtiff  as  a  biled  shirt  bosom,"  was  Mrs.  O'Rengsn'p 
mental  comment  as  her  neighbor  with  head  held  erect 
marched  off  toward  the  car. 

Five  hours  later  Mrs.  Mc  Shane  stood  once  more  on  her 
own  street  corner.  There  was  no  etifibess  aboat  her 
manner  now,  and  she  looked  like  a  woman  who  has  had 
an  experience  that  makes  her  distruBtful  of  her  kind. 
Her  hat  was  crooked,  her  duck  suit  was  wrinkled,  and 
dust  had  mingled  with  perspiration  to  give  her  fece  the 
mottled  appearance  that  it  wore.  Just  l>efore  she  reached 
her  own  house  she  again  met  Mrs.  0'  Reagan. 

"And  did  yez  git  the  arnyments?"  that  person  in- 
quired with  a  touch  of  sarcasm  in  her  voice. 

"  Don't  tark  to  me  about  arnymints,"  Mrs.  Mc  Shane 
answered,  almost  savagely ;  "  Oi'm  that  Ured  yer  cud 
knock  me  down  wid  two  sbtrawa." 

"  Whativer  happened  yer,  Oi  don'  know." 

"  Faith  and  yer  niver  wild  know'unlisa  yer  tried  it  yer- 
silf.  Don't  say  a  wurrud  to  me  about  the  big  shtores, 
If  yer've  a  moind  for  travellin'  thim'a  where  yer  want 
to  go.  Wud  yer  belave  it,  Mrs.  O'Reagan,  they  aint 
me  from  wan  county  to  another  until  Oi  was  intirely 
bate  out,  and  arl  for  teeny  arnyments.  Whin  Oi  asked 
for  the  arnyments, '  Down  in  the  basement,'  says  they, 
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■ad  Oi  wint  there.  'Yer'Il  foiad  tliiiii  ou  the  fuorth  fliire, 
tbey  tills  me  in  the- basement.  Bo  Oi  drags  me  tired  fatb 
up  the  thrny  ebtoirs,  and  was  ao  bate  out  wliia  Oi  got 
there  that  I  cud  hanily  eUpulie.  'ArnymenU,' says  Oi 
to  a  foine-lukin'  chap  that  comes  up  to  me. 

"'Down  to  the  tilet  county,'  says  he. 

"  'But  Oi  was  sint  up  here,'  says  Oi,  kinder  uppish, 
for  Oi  didn't  Joike  the  trateniint  av  bein'  sint  from  wan 
place  to  another  nr)  the  toime.  If  tliey  had  carpet  on 
the  Sure  they  wudn't  be  bo  anxiouB  to  have  the  paple 
wark  arl  over. 

"  'It's  a  niialitake,'  says  he. 

"  So  Oi  kapes  down  me  anger  as  hist  Oi  cud,  for  Oi 
moinds  me  as  how  the  fuine-lukiu'  cliap  wai  not  the  wan 
to  blame,  and  wance  more  01  lauded  od  the  lowest  flure  ~ 
ftv  the  place. 

"  'The  Ulet  county,'  says  Oi  to  a  gintlemin  that  arned 
his  money  by  struttiu'  around  loike  a  paycock. 

"  'In  the  new  buildiu','  says  he. 

"'Faix  aud  where  shall  Oi  foind  the  new  buildin'T' 
Bays  Oi  wid  a  bust  ar  diehturbance;  'is  it  the  wrong 
BhtoreOi'm  in  thin?' 

"  So  he  tills  mc  that  the  new  buitdin'  ia  jiued  on  to  the 
ould  wan,  and  arl  Oi  bad  to  du  was  to  wark  foive  roomg 
down  and  thin  Oi  wud  be  there.  Accorgin  Oi  warka 
and  warks  until  it  samed  loike  twinty-foive  rooma,  and 
nary  a  new  buildin'  cud  Oi  say. 

"  'WuU  yer  plaie  till  me  where  the  new  buildin'  is?" 
•ays  Oi  to  a  pretty-lukin'  girrul  by  a  county. 

"  And  sure  and  Oi  found  out  thin  that  Oi  was  in  the 
new  buildin'  aready,  though  to  me  ouwn  thinkin'  it 
wusn'tarj  newer  nor  the  other. 

"  'Oi  wants  arnyminte,'  aays  Oi. 

"  'Tilet  county  oyer  there,'  aaj's  the  girrul  a-pindn'  to 
a  lot  B.V  bottles. 

"  So  Oi  goes  over  and  axes  at  the  tilet  county  if  they 
had  amymints.  Oi  didn't  clap  me  oiye^  on  ary  a  wan, 
but  Oi  ihinka  to  mesilf  that  maybe  they  kapes  thim  in 
boxes. 
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"'Whai  kind  bv  arnyniintaT'  Oi  waa  aaked;  Ibr 
bathin'?' 

"'Fur tbe  mantel-pact',' anyBOi, kinder dvshperate. 

"'Oh  thin.'aays  stie,  wid  ashoioile, 'thty  ain't  here; 
yer  want  lo  gu  to  the  top  flure  av  the  ould  buildin',' 

"  Whin  Oi  heerd  that,  Mn.  O*  Reagan,  yer  kin  jedge 
KT  the  lalia's  Oi  guv  way  to.  'Do  yer  s'poee  Oi'm  here 
to  travel  about  tb«  ■htore  arl  the  blissed  marnin'  T '  eaya 
Oi ;  'up  and  down,  up  and  down,  till  the  fiitea  is  narely 
worn  arf  av  me.' 

"  Wid  that  she  luked  a  moite  sheared.  'Why  don't  ye 
take  the  elevaty  f '  says  she. 

"  'For  tbe  rayson,  mi^s,  says  Oi,  that  Oi  don't  trust 
menlf  in  no  elevaty  as  belongs  to  a  place  where  they 
can't  till  the  county  where  they  kapee  tbe  arnymenta,' 
and  thin  Oi  warks  arf,  kinder  stiffish. " 

"  Wull,  did  yez  foind  the  arnymenCs  at  arl, at  ailT" 
inquired  Mrs.  O'  Reagan,  curiously. 

"  Oi  did  that,  but  Oi  narety  drapped  on  the  flure  a- 
gitlin'  tliere." 

"  Thin  why  didn't  yei  fetch  'em  1 " 

"  Fetch  'em  I  "  and  Mrs.  McShane  held  up  her  hands 
and  shook  her  head  in  utter  despair.  "  Fetch  'em  f  Mrs. 
O'  Reagan,  if  yer  plaze,  ma'am,  the  bigger  the  shtore  is, 
the  liss  yer  kio  buy.  Oi  shtood  by  that  county  thray 
blissed  houn  andcudn'tsbpake  tothegirrulforthepaple 
that  kept  a-comin'.  Thepusbin' and  the  jammin' and 
the  knockin'  was  enough  to  take  the  luife  out  av  wan. 
Itjist  earned  as  if  the  JDtire  dty  had  turned  out  to  git 
amyments  bekaae  Oi  wanted  'em.  Don't  tark  to  me 
about  the  big  shtores,  Mrs.  O  'Reagan,  if  yer  plaze, 
ma'am  ;  Oi  laves  thim  for  the  paple  as  loikes  travellin' 
and  squazin'.  Oi'm  dune  wid  'em." 

Mrs.  McShane  walked  toward  the  door  as  if  to  go  in  ; 
then  with  sudden  determination  she  turned  back,  and 
wending  her  way  toward  Bayley's  humble  eatabliehment, 
ihe  purchased  a  pair  of  "haythen  cbiny  naygera"  for  hei 
mantel-piece. 
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THEM  DEAB  OLD  GARRET  THINGS. 

El.lZABKTH   CaBPE\T(B. 

We  were  reaily  for  the  inovin' 

Jee'  before  we  came  to  town. 
An'  the  auctioneer  wm  Milin' 

All  the  things  a-Btaiidin'  roun'. 
For  my  aon  had  writ  a  lett«r 

(That  J  wish  all  folks  could  bm), 
Sayin,'  "  Dear  old  pap  an'  mother 

Yoa  must  come  an'  live  with  m*. 

"  I've  a  pile  o'  cash  an'  fixin's. 
Id  a  houM  that's  big  an'  new. 

An'  my  wife  an'  me  are  thinkin' 
That  it  only  needs  yOu  two." 

So  we  promised  that  we'd  join  him. 

And  we'd  sell  the  old  home  atu^ 
For,  yon  see,  his  city  furniture 

Was  grand  an'  fine  enough. 

An'  to  cart  our  old-time  lumber 
Up  to  modem  houses — well, 

nVould  be  like  puttin'  shawla  an'  cagB 
Bight  on  a  houncin'  belle. 

At  leaat  my  son  be  said  so, 
An'  altho'  it  tteemed  so  quew, 

We  notified  tbe  neighbors 
An'  the  people  &r  an'  near. 

An'  they  gathered,  slow  but  sareljr, 

Sittin',  standin'  all  about, 
Till  the  old  clock  struck  eleven 

An'  the  crier  hollered  out. 
I  didn't  mind  the  parlor  things, 

That  wer'n't  the  worse  for  wear, 
Tbo'  I  felt  a  little  quivery  when 

They  sold  the  bitj  armchair; 

But  when  be  struck  the  garret 

An'  began  to  call  out  loud, 
Tbe  cradle  and  tlie  walkin'-caM 
.  To  all  that  starin'  crowd. 
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I  turne<l  an'  looked  at  'Lisbeth 
(She  was  hanttin'  down  her  he«d)^ 

An'  then  I  went  Hfcht  to  the  barn 
An'  bid  behind  tlie  shed. 

C  coufse,  we  had  to  do  it, 

Ao'  I  would  make  no  tam. 
For  my  eon's  aa  good  aa  gold  an* 

His  wife's  that  nice  to  us— 

Bnt  aomehow  when  the  twilight  cmum 

An'  steals  about  these  balls, 
An'  I  see  the  haudsouie  loukin'-gLiM 

A-doublin'  all  the  walls, 

1  feel  BO  kioder  loneaome 

An'  ftinny  in  my  head, 
An'  once  or  twice  I  went  an'  criod 

Bight  ia  my  foldin'  bed; 

For  we  have  a  foldin'  bed,  an'  all 

The  fkahionable  truck 
That  comes  with  Kettln'  money 

Thro'  a  sndden  streak  of  Inck. 
Bnt,  sometimes,  when  I  dream  I'm  faM 

Aa'  ia  the  old  home  place, 
1  g^  awake  an'  find  the  teare 

A-Btreamin'  down  my  face; 
An'  often  when  I'm  rockln'  la 

This  chair  with  bouncin'  springy 
Td  give  mj  life  to  trade  it  for 

Them  dear  old  garret  things 


A  BUNCH  OF  PRIMROSES.— awRoa  R  Bnu* 
lam  onlyafatled  primrose,  dying  for  want  of  air; 
I  and  my  drooling  sielera  lie  in  a  garret  bare. 
We  wsre  plucked  from  the  pleasant  woodland  only  a  week 

■go.. 
Bat  onr  leaves  have  lost  their  beauty,  and  our  beads  an 

bending  low.     _     _  _^ 

"'Aollior  Bt  "Tin  Lir*  BoU,"  "Tht  OM  Retort  BUtrr."  "!■  IbTilutor^ 
"Tb«Tli;»>IO'L»«T>,"  "Billjr'iB<i»»,"  "Nfl1l»'i  Prmyat,"  ud  oOmt  bSMM 
mlmliiM  III  tlarTiWi  "It  Chain  S>liiciloD^"S«riH. 
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We  grew  in  ■  yeUow  cluster  niider  ■  Hhady  tree. 

In  a  spot  where  tbe  <niiide  came  wooing  Btraifibt  trum  Ui% 

And  the  brisk  breese  kisBt'il  ud  bultlly  aa  wu  nodded  to  and  fro 
Id  the  emilioK  April  wenther — only  a  week  ago. 

Only  a  week  tliis  mnrnin);  I    Ah  nie  !  but  it  eeeroe  a  year 
Since  the  only  dew  on  our  petaila  wan  a  woman's  briny  M^t; 
Binco  the  breeze  and  the  merry  sunBhine  were  chauice)!  for 

this  atiflini!  gloooi 
And  the  BOOt  of  the  einoky  cliimneya  that  robe  us  of  our 

We  grew  in  a  nook  so  quiet,  behind  a  hed^e  eo  hiKb  ; 

We  were  hid   from  the  peeping  children   who,   laughing, 

pBSHed  us  by. 
But  a  primrode  galLerer  spied  ne — bis  cnicl  hand  came 


We  were  toBHeii  in  a  busy  market  from  uriniy  hand  to  band. 
Till  a  great  rough  woman  took  us,  and  hawked  ua  abont  the 

Strand  ; 
Clutched  in  her  dirty  fingers  our  tender  stalks  were  tied. 
And  "  A  penny  a  bunch,  who'll  buy  'em  ? — fine  primroses ! " 

she  cried. 
We  lay  on  tbe  woman's  basket  till  a  white-faced  girl  came 

past; 
There  was,  oh,  such  a  world  of  yearning  in  the  lingering 

look  she  cast,— 
Cast  on  the  tumbled  bunches,— a  look  that  seemed  to  say, 
"  Ob,  if  I  only  had  you !  " — but  she  sighed  and  she  turned. 

She  waa  only  gone  for  a  moment,  and  then  she  was  bock 
ag^n; 

She'd  the  look  on  her  pale,  pinched  features  that  told  of  the 
hunger  pain ; 

She  held  in  her  hand  the  penny  that  ought  to  have  bought 
her  bread. 

But  she  dropped  it  into  the  basket  and  took  as  home  in- 
stead. 

Home— how  we  seemed  to  wither,  as  tbti  light  of  day  grew 

And  up  to  a  London  garret  she  bore  na  with  weary  timb  I 
Bat  her  clasp  it  was  kind  and  gentle,  and  there  shone  a  light 

in  her  eyes 
That  made  ua  think  for  a  moment  we  were  nnder  out 

native  skiea. 
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Bbe  stole  in  the  room  on  tiptoe,  &nd  '  Alice,"  ihe  aoftlf 

"  See  what  I've  brought  you,  Alice !  "  Then  a  sick  girl  raised 

her  head, 
And  a  foint  voice  Answered,  "  Darling,  how  Icind  of  you  tn 

The  flowers  I  love  so  dearly — I've  longed  Tor  them  all  the 

spring. 
"  I've  tbooKht  of  it  so  often,  the  green  bank  f^r  away, 
And  the  posies  we  used  to  gather — it  seeots  but  the  other 

day; 
Lay  them  beside  my  pillow,  they'll  last  as  long  as  I — 
How  quickly  in  cruel  London  the  country  blossoms  die  I" 
We  pined  in  our  gloomy  prison,  and  we  thought  huw  sweet 

Blooming  among  the  hedgerows  out  in  the  balmy  air, 
Where  we  gladdened  the  eyes  that  saw  us  ull  in  our  yellow 

And  we  thouF^ht  how  our  lives  were  wasted  as  we  lay  by  a 

sick  bedside. 
We  thought  how  our  lives  were  wasted   until   we   grew  to 
We  were  dear  to  the  dying  workgirl  for  the  sake  of  the  long 

•go; 

That  her  anguish  was  half  forgotten  as  she  looked  upon  us 

and  went 
Back  in  her  dreams  to  the  woodland  filled  with  the  primrose 

We  primrosM  are  dying,  and  so  ii  Alice,  fast ; 

But  her  sisler  sits  beside  her,  watching  her  to  the  last, 

Working  with  swollen  eyelids  for  the  white  slave's  scanty 

wage, 
And  starving  to  save  her  darling  and  to  still  the  fever's  rage. 

We  stand  on  the  little  table  beside  the  hIcIi  girl's  bed. 

And  we  know  by  the  words  she  murmurs  that  she  wanden 

ia  her  head ; 
She  stretches  her  hand  to  take  us,  and  laughs  like  a  child 

fihe  thinks  that  she  sees  us  growing  on  the  old  bank  £u 

away. 
Forgotten  the  gloomy  garret,  the  fierce  and  the  fevered  striA; 
Forgotten  the  weary  journey  that  is  ending  with  her  life; 
The  bla<;k,  black  night  has  vanished,  and  the  weary  vroifc 

^rl  hies 
Back  to  her  country  childhood,  plucking  a  primrose  prin,  - 
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We  hBTC  banished  awhile  her  Borrow,  we  have  brought  Iwc^ 

ThBt  belongs  to  the  children's  &cesin  the  days  that  are  free 

from  guile. 
The  Babylon  roar  comee  floating!:  np  from  the  street  below : 
Vet  she  lists  to  the  gentle  ploahing  of  a  brook  in  its  spring* 

tide  flow,— 
The  gnrgling  brook  in  tbe  meadow,  with  its  primroee-laden 

How  thick  were  the  yellow  closten  on  the  bank  where  she 

sat  with  him  I 
With  him  who  had  loved  and  lost  her,  who  had  trampled  a 

blossom  down. 
Ah,  me '.   for  the    coantry  hloasoms  brought  to  the    cruel 

Thank  God !  for  the  good   brave  sister  who  found  the  lost 

one  there ; 
Who  toiled  with  her  for  the  pittance  that  paid  for  that  garret 

Who  elavea  when  the  wasted  fingers  grew  all  too  weak  to 


We  have  brought  one  'country  sunbeam  to  shine  in  that 

garret  bare ; 
But  to-morrow  will  see  us  lifeless— killed  by  the  poisoned 

Then  tbe  primrose  dream  will  vanish,  and  Alice  will  ask  in 

For  the  poor  little  yellow  posy  that  made  her  a  child  again. 

On  to  our  faded  petals  there  falls  a  scalding  tear ; 

As  we  lie  to-night  on  the  bosom  of  her  wbo  held  us  dear. 

We  shall  go  to  tbe  grave  together — for  the  workgirl  lies  at 

With  a  faded  primrose  posy  clasped  to  her  icy  breast. 


THE  LAST  ROLL-CALL.— C.  B.  Lewis. 

JuBt  BD  even  hundred  men  answered  "  Here  I "  as  tho 

sergeant  called  the  roll  on  the  moming  we  awoke  beside 

the  Potomac.     There  were  young  men,  middle-aged  men, 

men  from  the  town  and  men  from  the  ikrro.    There  was 
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an  even  hundred  aa  we  marched  away — as  we  took  oar 
first  turn  at  picket — as  we  first  sighted  the  enemy — aa 
we  went  into  battle  fur  the  first  lime.  After  the  roar 
of  the  giine  had  died  away  and  the  dead  hud  been  buried, 
only  eighty-nine  men  answered  "  Here !  "  to  the  sergeant's 
morning  roll-call.  The  others  were  covered  up  in  the 
long  trenches,  and  their  loss  drew  the  living  closer  to- 
gether. 

A  few  weeks  went  by,  and  we  stood  shoulder  to 
shoulder  in  battle  line  again.  There  were  charge  and 
countercharge;  men  fell  dead  and  uttered  no  cry.  In 
the  gloomy  forest,  by  the  light  of  a  camp-fire,  the  aex, 
geant  called  the  roll,  and  now  only  seventy-eight  men  an* 
awered  "  Here  I  "  The  rod  earth  trenches  had  claimed 
more  victims,  and  the  ties  between  the  living  were  drawa 
still  closer. 

Then  came  Cold  Harbor  and  the  felling  back  to 
Malvern  Hill.  Cannon  boomed  and  musketry  crackled 
all  day  long  and  far  into  the  night.  Wounded  men 
cuned  and  groaned  as  they  limped  away  or  fell  helpless ; 
men  pitched  forward  with  but  asingle  cry  and  died  with 
their  faces  hidden  in  the  weeds  and  grass.  After  Mal- 
vern Hill  the  sergeant  called  the  roll  again;  not  the 
same  sergeant  as  before — another  had  taken  his 
place — he  was  lying  dead  in  the    thickets  at  Fair  Oaks. 

And  this  time  only  fifty-two  men  answered  "  Here  I  " 

And  ao  could  you  wonder  that  when  recruits  caroe  to 
tu  we  looked  upon  them  as  intruders,  even  though  they 
were  good  men  and  true  and  had  come  to  help  us  win 
victories  T  What  did  they  know  of  our  dead,  of  our  wea- 
risome marches,  of  touching  elbows  with  us  as  we  waited 
for  the  word  to  charge  the  flamiog  guns  ?  Their  names 
were  called  with  ou  re,  and  we  heard  them  answer  "  Here  I " 
But  they  were  only  with  us;  they  could  not  be  of  us. 
They  had  come  too  late. 

And  af^r  South  Mountain  and  Antietam,  and  Second 
Manassas  and  Fredericksburg,  and  Chancel lursville  and 
Gettysburg  and  the  Wilderness,  the  roll  was  called,  and 
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our  dead  were  covered  up  and  other  meu  were  sent  down 
to  take  their  places.  We  shook  hands  with  them  and 
pretended  to  be  cumradefl,  but  we  had  do  tits  with  theni. 
They  had  not  learned  war  with  us.  They  could  not  go 
back  to  the  beginning, — to  our  iirst  dead.  And  at  last 
came  Appomattox  and  the  surrender,  and  then  peace  and 
the  return  to  Waahington.  We  were  almost  a  full  com- 
pany again  as  we  turned  out  on  the  meadows  of  Arling- 
ton for  the  last  roll-call.  Upward  of  seveDty  living  men 
could  have  answered  "  Here  I "  to  their  namee. 

" Fall  in,  Company  G!     Attention  to  roll-oalll" 

It  waa  not  the  sergeant  who  had  called  the  roll  after 
Fredericksbui^,  after  Chancel lorsville,  after  Gettysburg, 
after  the  awful  grapple  in  the  thickets  and  swampe  of 
the  WildemesB,"  It  was  a  new  man,— one  who  had  been 
promoted  before  hie  cheeks  had  scarcely  been  burned  by 
the  southern  sun.  But  he  had  heard  of  the  ties  which 
bound  the  old  veterans  together ;  he  realized  what  this 
last  roll-call  meant  to  the  survivors.  And  from  the 
musty  archives  of  the  pant,  he  took  the  roll  of  the  dead 
and  called : 

"  Anson — Armstrong — Armitage — Alsdorf  I " 

No  one  replied  I 

"  Berry-Bloomingdale-Benson-Barstow-Benham ! " 

No  one  replied  I 

"  Cary-Carter-Camahan-Cumminge-<kini8tock  1 " 

No  one  replied  1 

And  so  he  called,  and  so  the  silence  of  the  death-roll 
grew  deeper  and  deeper,  until  the  living  felt  a  chill  creep 
over  them. 

"  YouDg — Yeomans — Yager  1 " 

No  one  replied! 

"Yorkl" 

«  Here ! " 

And  so  he  of  all  was  the  sole  survivor,  the  last  living 
man  of  Company  G,  the  only  one  who  had  the  right 
to  stand  there  in  that  line  and  answer  to  the  last  roll-call. 
The  others — ninety  and  nine — were  cripples  at  home,  01 
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•Iceping  their  last  sleep  on  the  hillsides,  in  the  Talleyii, 
in  the  fi>re8l8  and  the  thickets  of  Virginia. 

The  line  cheered  him  bb  he  stood  apart — the  last  sur- 
vivor of  the  gloriouB  band  which  had  fought  in  a  dozen 
battles. 

But  he  turned  avay  his  head  and  wept. 


THE  LECTURE.— E.  T.  Corbeit. 
She  spoke  of  the  RiKhte  of  Woman, 

In  words  that  glowed  and  burned  ; 
She  spoke  of  the  worm  down -trodden 

And  said  that  the  worm  had  turned  I 
She  proved  by  columns  of  figures 

That  whatever  a  man  eessyed, 
A  woman  could  do  &r  betler — 

In  politics,  art,  or  trade. 
She  painted  in  fervid  colora 

The  bright  millenial  day 
When  Man  should  bow  submissive 

'Neath  woman's  wiser  sway. 
She  said— but  her  words  were  froien— 

Her  eyes  were  wide  with  fear — 
She  mounted  the  chair,  the  table^ 

Then  faintly  gasped :  "  He's  here  1 " 
Curioai  ty — exci  tern  en  t — 

Dread— overwhelmed  the  hansel 
We  were  rising  for  her  rescue 

When— we  saw  a  tiny  mouse. 
He  scurried  over  the  platform. 

And  swiftly  the  monster  ran. 
Yet  be  was  kilted  in  a  moment 

By  that  PaHry  Thing,  a  man  1 

Then  what  sympathetic  murmuca 

Rose  quivering  on  the  air  1 
And  smelling-Halts  were  proffered 

To  the  heroine  in  the  chair. 
I^tly,  one  resolution 

Was  read,  and  passed  in  a  trice* 
*  Resolved — though  Men  are  ao  neeJaoB, 

They're  needed  for  killing  mice." 
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HOW  LARRY  SANG  THE  "AOKUa" 
Jbaknib  Pehdletom  Ewivo. 

WtitiM  ITjii  mk  far  (M  CWlHftoiL 

iTraB  a  poor  old  church  in  our  village ;  ita  days  were  nlmoel 

And  there  waen't  ft  town  in  the  Emerald  lale  that  bado't « 

better  one ; 
But  our  baby  eyes  had  loved  it  for  ite  walla  all  green  with 

Had  stretched  and  laugbed  to  eee  the  sun  that  lighted  ita 

golden  crOBS. 
And  then,  there  was  Father  Philip  with  hie  bowed  and 

whit«npd  head; 
Never  was  priest  more  kind  and  true  to  tbe  little  flock  h« 

led; 
And  Larry  the  grand  cathedrals  all  grudged  ua  larry's  voice, 
For  he  might  have  eung  in  the  best  of  choirs,  hut  this  waa 

lorry's  choice. 
"  You'll  Boon  desert  us,  Larry,"  the  Father  nsed  lo  say  ; 
"They'll  jintrle  their  gold,  these  tourist  folk,  and  buy  yoar 

viiice  away ! " 
"  Your  Kuverenue,  no  ; "  Bays  Larry,  as  firm  as  any  stone ; 
"Lon)!  as  you're  here  to  do  your  part,  I'm  hereto  do  my 

I^rry  was  then  a  stripling,  with  a  voice  like  a  foreat  bird's. 
And  Father  Philip  ollen  said,  as  he  tai^ht  him  the  I^tin 

"  You're ^ounir  for  the 'Agntis Dei';  you've  never  suffered 

|>ain  ; 
The  juvnuH  anthems  suit  yon  beat  and  those  with  a  martial 

strain." 
One  Siindav  morn  in    the  spring-time,    tbe  church  was 

crowd.'.l  full ; 
Tbe  fulk  Hoi'ked  in  as  the  bell  rang  out  at  the  ringer'a 

Binrdy  pull, 
For  the  winter  liad  been  awet  one  :  the  roads  all  mnddy- 

And  the  rain  had  dripped  through  the  poor  church  roof  CB 

many  a  woman's  gown. 
Bo  every  soul  was  happy  that  the  sun  could  smile  once 

Could  briKhten  the  saints  on  the  painted  glass,  anil  gleam 

across  the  floor ; 
Could  shine  on  Father  Philip  in  his  robe«,  his  humble  "  best," 
With  the  acolytes  before  him  ranged,  demure  and  neatly 

dressed. 
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It  was  juBt  as  the  folk  were  kneeling,  tbcre  sucUleoly  came 

Th&t  brought  the  boldest  to  hie  feet  and  made  him  geae 

around  ; 
And  then,  there  was  ruah,  andhiirr}',aD(I  frightened  glance 

and  cry. 
And  ttie  Falher  gasped  ftnd  croeeed  bimself  as  ttie  horror 

met  hiH  eye. 


Had  strained  too  far  the  old  "  ireet  wall " ;  and  part  began 
to  away, 

To  stj^c^r  and  crumble  outwards;  till,  quick  as  the  light- 
mug's  flash, 

The  roof  that  covered  the  organ-loft  fell  through  with  a 
grindin)^  crash  I 

Throcgh  all  the  dreadful  panic  it  didn't  take  long  to  see 

That  the  folk  who  filled  the  ehuVch  below  were  moatlf 
safe  and  free ; 

Only  I  he  luckleiB  singera  were  caught  in  the  tilted  loft, 

Buried  under  a  high  piled  stack  that  wasn't  light  nor  soft. 

A  inoir.ent  and  Father  Philip  had  hushed  the  buzzing  hive, 

•*  Ijarry."  he  called,  "come,  apeak  a  word  and  say  you're 
allaiivih!" 

"  We're  all  alive,"  cried  Larry,  "  but  there's  dangur  round 
about; 

We'll  say  our  prayers  and  keep  up  heart  until  you  help  ds 

Then  some  one  sobbed,  half  stifled,  "  Now  bless  the  words 

you  say ; 
Pray  fiir  iib,  lad,  to  the  Lamb  of  God  who  titkefl   our  «ns 

Then,  as  never  before,  he  sang  it  t  A  voice  to  melt  a  stone  ; 
The  skylark,  caught  in  an  ugly  snare,  had  foand  an  angel's 

tonel 
"  0  Lamb  of  God  who  take^t  the  sins  of  the  world,"  he  cried, 
"  Have  mercy — mercy  on  us,  Lord  I "  while  the  eager  people 

tried. 
Perched  high  on  a  rough-piled  scaBbld,  to  move  the  raften 

croexed. 
"TWBfl  a  deadly  game  of  jackstraws, — one  miss,  and  all 

were  lost  f 
'  Qui  loUJt  prccaia  fflunrfi— the  sins  ot  all  the  world. 
Have  mercy — mercy  on  us,  Lord  1 "  through  the  choking 

dust  that  whirled  : 
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CbeeriDg  the  pried  And  people  that  labor«il  side  by  side, 
Thongh   hilt  Arms   were  pinned  *nd   his  body   lait,  out 

•tretched  like  the  CmciHed. 
So,  one  by  one  we  nived  them  ;  tuid  lAiry  e  torn  Wke  last. 
And  jtiat  as  we  raised  the  cnuhing  weight  that  cangbt  and 

held  him  bet. 
And  the  Father  siooped  to  lift  faim— a  cry  tang  sharp  and 

ritrill; 
A  hotvy  be&m  came  thundering  down,  and  lorry's  voice 

was  still  1 

Dead?  oh,  hia  harts  were  cruel,  bat  we  carried  him  genlly 

We  cbaTed  his  hands  till  we  felt  the  beat  of  his  heart  all 

brave  and  stoaL 
Deftd,   with  his  voice  so  meltini^  yet  fall  of  the  pride  at 

llHt  come  to  the  church  and  hear  him  sii^  and  Uien  yoa'B 
know  the  troth  I 


BE  CAREFUL  WHAT  YOU  SAT. 
Ill  speaking  of  a  person's  laalts. 

Pray  don't  forget  yonr  own ; 
Beaieniber,  those  with  home*  of  glass 

Should  HelJom  throw  a  stone. 
If  we  bsve  notbing  else  to  do 

Than  talk  of  those  who  sin, 
Tis  batter  to  coramence  at  home. 

And  from  that  point  begin. 
Te  have  no  right  to  jadge  a  man 

Until  he's  fiiirly  tried, 
Should  we  not  like  his  company. 

We  know  the  world  is  wide. 
Some  may  have  faults— and  who  have  BOtf 

The  old  BA  well  as  young ; 
Perhaps  we  may,  for  aught  we  know. 

Have  fifty  to  their  one. 
ril  tell  yoa  of  a  better  plan, 

And  find  It  works  full  well — 
^o  try  my  own  defects  to  care 

Ere  others'  faults  I  tell ; 
^nd  though  I  someiiines  hope  to  b3 

{lo  wofs^  tbaD  Bouie  \  \,Wf>v, 
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Then  let  us  all  when  ire  begtn 

To  slander  friend  or  fo«, 
Think  of  the  barm  one  word  toKj  do 

To  thoM  we  little  know ; 
Runember,  curaes  sometimeo,  liks 

Our  chickens,  "  roost  at  home ; " 
Dont  speak  of  others'  faults  until 

We  have  none  of  our  own. 


AS  YE  WOULD.— Edith  Viroini*  Budk 
If  I  should  see 
A  brother  languishing  in  sore  distress, 
And  I  eboQld  turn  and  leave  him  comfortlwi, 

Wbeo  I  might  be 
A  mesBeoger  of  hope  and  happiness. 
How  could  1  ask  to  have  what  I  denied, 
In  my  own  hour  of  bitterness  soppliedT 
If  I  might  share 
A  brother's  load  aloiif;  the  dusty  Wftv, 
And  I  should  turn  and  wAlk  alone  that  daj, 

How  conid  1  dare  — 
When  in  the  evening  watcb  I  knelt  to  piay— 
To  ask  for  help  to  bear  my  p«in  and  loss. 
If  I  had  he«ded  not  my  brother's  crosaT 
If  I  might  sing 
A  little  SOUK  to  cheer  a  fainting  heart — 
And  I  should  seal  my  lips  and  sit  apart. 

When  I  might  bring 
A  bit  of  sunshine  foi  life's  ache  and  smarts 
How  conld  I  hope  to  have  my  grief  reliertd, 
If  I  kept  silent  when  my  brother  grieved? 
And  80  I  know 
niat  day  is  loet  wherein  I  Wl  to  lend 
A  helping  band  to  some  wayfluing  Mend ; 

Bat  if  it  show 
A  burden  lightened  by  the  cheer  I  send. 
Then  do  I  hold  the  golden  hours  well  spentt 
And  lay  me  down  to  sleep  in  sweet  ixintenb 
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SISTER  ERNESTINE'S  BEAU* 
Belle  Marsball  Locke. 

Now  who  wtmld  ever  think  that  one  loog  velluw  hair 
and  a  little  mile  of  as  ear-riug  would  cause  a  whole 
boow  to  be  upaet,  aa  this  one  b !  I  don't  think  anyoDS 
in  the  world  would  believe  it,  but  it's  bo  ! 

Not  that  I  underatand ;  oh,  no !  it's  one  of  tboae 
thing!  that  we  hare  to  grow  up,  before  we  can  have  'em 
cxpla'ued.  If  50D  were  ever  a  little  girl,  jod'11  know 
what  I  mean  bv  that.  When  anrthing  happens  that 
makes  people  look  queer,  or  cry,  or  jou  are  sent  out  of 
the  room,  it's  sure  to  be  something  j'ouVe  said,  or  done, 
but  you  haven't  the  least  idea  what  it  is,  and  if  you  voh 
ture  to  ask,  some  one  sars,  "  Yoa  could  not  underatand," 
or,  "  You'll  know  all  about  it  when  you  grow  up." 

Now  isn't  that  nice !  It  makes  me  think  of  onetime,  whm 
mamma  was  away  and  Nora  put  me  to  bed.  Shesud 
■he  would  read  me  to  sleep ;  and  she  began  a  story  all 
about  a  girl  that  got  lost  in  the  woods,  and,  when  uight 
came  on,  she  could  bear  the  wolves  howl ;  and  one  grey 
wolf,  with  long,  shiny  teeth,  chased  her  up  a  tree  and  sat 
right  down  at  the  foot  of  it,  glaring  up  at  her,  with  green 
eyes.  Well,  she  hung  on  and  hung  on,  until  her  hands 
were  all  bloody  ;  and,  if  you'll  believe  it,  that  story  stopped 
right  there,  and  you'd  got  to  wait  another  week,  to  see  it 
•he  was  eat  up,  or  got  away.  I  never  found  out,  'cause 
I  was  telling  mamma  about  it,  and  she  forbid  Nora 
reading  the  rest  of  it  to  roe. 

But  goodness  !  I  forgot  all  about  what  I  was  going  to 
tell  you.  Hy  sister  Ernestine's  got  a  beau  and  she  b 
going  to  get  married  in  four  weeks— or  was  going  to,  I 
don't  know  now  whether  she  will,  or  not,  'cause  she  tays 
thfre  aint  a  man  in  the  world  fit  to  marry.     I  feel  aw 
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rully  about  it,  'cause  1  was  goiog  to  be  a  maid  of  honor, 
and  I've  got  the  lovelieat  drees  you  ever  eaw, — pink  silk, 
with  a  lace  joke.  I'm  going  to  have  my  picture  took  in 
it  and  I've  promised  one  to  IMck  De  Vere. 

Oh,  I  forgot  you  don't  know  Dick,  do  you  T  He's 
the  handeomest  boy  in  our  Bchor)],and  he  saye — veil, 
Dever  mind  what  he  says!  If  I  told  you,  maybe  you'd 
say,  as  motherdoee,  "I)o  not  talk  abouteucb  things  until 
you  are  grown  up." 

Dear  me!  what  was  I  saying?  Oh,  I  know!  I  started 
out  to  tell  you  about  sister  Ernestine  and  her  beau. 

Ernestine  is  handsome ;  she's  got  the  blackest  hair  and 
the  reddest  cheeks  you  ever  saw,  and  dresses !  why  she's 
got  a  whole  closet  full  of  them,  dandies,  too !  Oh,  I  forgot 
I  mustn't  say  that.  Dick  says  it,  but,  of  course,  I  know 
girls  mustn't  use  slang.  We're  got  to  be  nice  and  pro 
per,  while  the  boys  have  all  the  fiin. 

I  just  baU  beipg  a  girl,  sometimes  I  Of  courrc, 
there  are  a  few  things  nice  about  it ;  getting  took  to  the 
theatre,  and  having  presents,  and  things  like  that,  are  all 
right,  but  when  it  comes  to  having  a  real,  jolly  wide- 
awake time,  why  the  girts  aren't  in  it  I 

Oh,  dear!  I'm  talking  slang  again  and  it  onets  a  cent 
every  Ume.  I  promised  my  Sabbath-school  teacher  to 
put  a  penny  in  a  bor  for  the  heathen,  whenever  I  said 
a  bit  of  slang  talk,  and  that's  two  oents  gone  to-day  ! 

Hark !  (  Tip-toes  up  right.)  Yea,  that's  Ernestine  crying. 
BometJmef  she  goes  on  that  way  for  an  hour,  then  she 
gets  mad  and  won't  speak  a  word,  or  notice  anybody. 

Dear  mel  I  keep  on  talking  and  haven't  told  you  a 
word  of  what  I  started  out  to. 

Well,  you  see  that  Tom  Cheeley  is  Ernestine's  beat 
beau,  the  fellow  she  was  going  to  marry  in  four  weeks. 
Well,  last  night  mamma  went  to  a  party,  and  it  was  the 
girl's  ni(;h  tout,  too  ;  io  mamma  told  Ernestine  I  was  to  sit 
np  until  nine  o'clnck  and  then  she  was  to  put  me  to  bed, 
Ernestine  SHil  Fibe  would  give  me  her  little  violet  stick- 
pin, for  my  sash,  if  I'd  go  at  eight.    But  I  wasn't  amite 
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(leepy — an]  I  never  liked  that  atick'pin  mucb  anyway. 
Pretty  aiwn  Mr.  Choler  came  in  and  1  ouuld  see,  ri^l 
away,  that  EmeBtine  wu  kind  of  mad  about  aomething; 
but  he  brought  her  a  box  of  Huyler'n  and  waa  aa  sweet  an 
honey.  8fae  never  taated  of  the  candy  but  threw  it  over 
to  me.  I  curled  up  on  the  sofa,  and  was  having  a  read 
good  lime  eating  and  watching,  when  she  b^ati  br  ssyiDg, 
"  I  trust  that  you  had  a  pleaaant  drive  to-day."  "  Drive  T  " 
he  said,  just  aa  astonisbed  as  could  be,  "  I  do  not  under- 
Uand !  "  "  Why,  Grace  Cameron  told  me  that  she 
saw  you  and  the  young  lady  who  ia  visiting  Alice  Green, 
outdriving,"  said  Ernestine.  Then  be  aaid,  "Hiss 
Reynolds?  Why,  Alice  is  mistsken,  I  have  scaicelf 
met  her."  Then  an  awful  puzzled  look  came  over  Ernes- 
tine's fiice,  but  she  wasn't  quite  as  cross,  as  she  said, 
"That's  strange!  8he  certainly  said  that  she  met  joa 
on  the  turnpike  road  and  you  seemed  lo  be  having  an 
especially  good  time ! "  Mr.  Chesley  acted  nervous  like, 
but  said,  "  Alice  is  near-mgbled  you  know,  and  her 
eyes  deceived  her." 

Then  he  put  his  arm  round  Ernestine  and  asked  her 
how  she  could  believe  such  a  thing.  She  said  something 
that  I  couldn't  hear  and  he  ttad,  "  Admire  htr  f  tio\ 
there  is  no  woman  in  the  world  half  as  lovely  as  my 
dark-haired  beauty  1 "  And  then  they  stepped  into  the 
alcove  and  I  heard  him  kiss  her. 

When  they  came  out,  she  was  fixing  her  hair  and 
saying,  "8o  you  do  not  admire  blondes  ? "  And  he  said, 
"  Yellow  hair  looks  well  enough  on  ninty-nine-cent  dolls, 
but  on  a  real,  live  woman — bah  I  "  Ernestine  laughed 
and  said  he  was  a  "  dear  boy !  " 

I  kept  on  eating  candy  and  they  was  a-fiiasing  round 
and  whispering,  when  he  says,  all  of  a  sudden,  "  Oh,  I 
nearly  forgot  1  I  brought  you  a  book  to  read.  Dot," 
that's  me,  "  won't  you  bring  me  my  overcoat  ? "  So  I 
ran  out  into  the  hall  and  brought  it  in. 

I  wasjust  going  to  give  it  to  him,  when  I  saw  some- 
thing shine  near  the  collar,  and  I  said,  "  Ob,  see  what  is 
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on  you  r  coat  t "  What  do  you  think  it  was  T  An  ear-ring, 
with  a  long  j-ellow  hair  caught  on  it !  Ernestine  took  it 
and  never  said  a  word  for  a  minute,  then  she  threw  the 
coat  on  the  floor  and  told  him  never  tn  enter  her  pre- 
sence again  I 

He  tried  to  Bpeak,  but  flhe  stepped  him  and  said:  "Tell 
Mis9  Reynolds  when  che  wants  her  ear-ring  to  ask  me 
for  it.  Come,  Dot,  you  have  shown  me  bow  &lse  a  mao 
can  be ! " 

Then  she  took  her  lovely  diamond  ring  off  and  threw 
it  at  him,  saying,  "Take  that  thing  out  of  my  sight  and 
never  dare  speak  to  me  again !  "  Then  she  pulled  me  out 
of  the  room  and  began  crying,  just  awful.  I  was  scared 
but  she  wouldn't  tell  me  a  word  of  what  it  meant  and 
pretty  soon  I  heard  the  frout  door  slam  and  I  knew  be 
bad  gone. 

When  mamma  came  she  bad  to  send  for  the  doctor, 
'cause  Ernestine  had  high — high — something,  I  don't 
know  what. 

This  morning.  Jack — that's  my  big  brother — said  he'd 
horsewhip  Cbesley  I  and  mamma  cried  and  said  it  was 
an  awful  disgrace  to  have  the  engagement  broken  when 
everything  was  ready  for  the  wedding.  Pn  pulled  his 
whiskers  and  said,  "  Chesley'a  money  will  cover  a  multi- 
tude of  sins."  But  Ernestine  says  she  will  die  before 
she  will  ever  see  him  ^ain  and — ob,  dear!  I  don't 
know  bow  it  will  all  come  out. 

It  seems  to  me  it's  an  awf\il  fuss  to  makeover  a  hair 
and  an  ear-nng!  Sbe'sgot  the  ear-ring,  anyhow,  end  ^be 
could  have  the  stone  set  in  a  ring,  and  what's  the  use 
going  on  so  about  a  hair  I  Girls  are  queer,  anyway — 
'specially  grown-up  ones. 

Well,  I  guess  I'll  run  out  to  the  gate  and  wait  for  Dick. 
He's  the  only  fellow  worth  having,  anyway,  and  I'm 
going  to  stick  to  him — until  I  find  him  out  in  some- 
thing mean,  then  I'll  give  bim  the  grand  bounce  !  (Hand 
over  TTWiiih.)  Oh,  dear,  there  goes  another  penny  for  tii* 
heathen !  {Rvtu  out.) 
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AFTEB  THE  WALTZ.-Bbm  Wood  Datib. 

B,  frmlmiom  <,/  Un  Amikir. 

Of  what  sin  I  dreaminn  ?— of  Violet's  KlAOce, 
Of  Jessie,  whose  wit  is  as  keen  as  a  laiice. 
Of  Lillie's  complexion,  bs  spotless  08  milk, 
Or  Isabel,  blazing  in  diamonds  and  silk? 

or  what  am  I  thinking — eotue  love-aflair?    Ye^ 
I  bave  Ihoufthta  that  I  Btrnggle  in  vain  to  represB; 
Old  feelings  long  laid  in  their  burial  cave. 
Like  spectres,  arise  out  of  memory's  grave. 

While  dreamily  gliding  around  in  the  dance. 
To  ravishing  music  that  seemed  in  a  trance, 
With  its  sensuous  swell  and  ita  elumberouB  sway. 
And  melody  melting  in  murmurs  away,— 

While  the  glittering  lights  flew  around,  here  and  tbeK, 

like  a  bevy  of  flre-flies  waltzing  in  air, 

While  I  beard  the  low  laughter  that  stirred  through  On 

And  the  whbpersthat  stole  on  the  winga  of  perfiune, — 

Your  &ce  disappeared,  by  another  fi»ce  hid, 

Like  a  picture  that  over  a  picture  is  slid. 

And  [  thought  of  a  woman,  my  loveliest  foe — 

Ah,  often  uv  waltzed  in  the  long,  long  ago. 

The  time  is  not  long  when  'tis  reckoned  by  yean, 
But  a  dreary  existence  when  measured  by  teara; 
How  often  the  heart  is  a  gloomy  old  sage. 
When  the  hypocrite  face  is  a  stripling  in  ^el 
We  stood  by  the  river  ;  the  star-dimpled  skies 
Were  bending  above  us ;  our  passionate  sighs. 
Our  vows  of  devotion,  the  ripples  soft  gush. 
These  only  were  heard  in  the  midsummer  hush. 

Uplifted  to  nine  was  her  beautiful  face, 

As  fondly  she  lay  in  my  loving  embrace  ; 

And  I  turned  from  the  many  stars  shining  above. 

To  gaEe  on  the  two  that  were  beaming  with  love. 

My  kisses  I  pressed  on  her  blushes,  eo  coy, 

And  she  whispered  to  me  in  a  tremor  of  joy, 

"  When  the  river  rnns  back  and  the  stare  cease  to  shine. 

Then  only  my  heart  will  be  laithlees  to  thine." 
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The  Btars  are  elill  Bhininji  above,  as  of  fore, 
The  river  Btill  ripples  anil  runs  as  before; 
But  where  in  the  woman  whostuod  by  my  sideT^ 
Hy  God,  t  liave  suffered !— another  man's  bride. 
How  little  I  thonf£ht,  from  the  vision  of  bliss, 
I  Bhoutd  wake  to  a  terrible  ending;  like  tbisl 
Human  hearts  Heem  predestined  to  make  a  miHtake, 
In  the  Eklen  of  love  there  is  always  a  snake. 

The  serpent  rame  into  my  garden  of  love, 

And  his  voice  wan  as  soil  as  the  coo  of  a  dove ; 

He  blighted  my  Paradise,  made  me  depart, 

And  the  flaming  aword  still  is  consuming  my  heart, 

When  Cupid  gives  sentence  the  laws  are  revereed. 

The  heartless  escape  while  the  tender  are  cursed; 

Oh,  merciful  heaven,  for  loving  too  well. 

Is  it  just  that  the  soul  should  create  its  own  hell? 

He  conid  bow  with  society's  daintiest  grace. 

He  was  handsome, — a  curse  on  his  handsome  false  face) 

He  could  flatter  as  well  as  a  poet  e'er  sung, 

While  the  depth  of  my  love  always  silenced  my  toi^e. 

How  Wtter  to  build  an  idolatry  sweet 

And  find  that  the  idol  lies  wrecked  at  our  feet ! 

How  hard  when  the  heart  must  confess  to  ita  shame, 

The  idol,  though  shattered,  an  idol  the  same. 

To  turn  from  my  heart,  which  was  honest,  at  least. 

Was  it  fitting  to  lavish  her  love  on  a  beast? 

Is  it  fat«,  is  it  chance,  is  it  heaven's  design 

That  the  pearls  of  affection  are  cast  to  the  swineT 

The  shadows  of  midnight  are  filling  a  room. 

Where  a  woman  is  sitting  alone  In  the  gloom; 

She  sits  with  the  tears  in  her  beautiful  eyes. 

And  her  bosom  is  shaken  with  sobbingn  and  sighs. 

She  eildJenly  starts,  and  her  heart  gives  a  bound. 
As  in  fancy  she  hears  on  the  stairway  a  sound ; 
But  the  sound  of  the  steps  into  silence  has  died ; 
Her  tears  cannot  hasten  his  feet  to  her  side. 
Mid  the  Hi«rkle  of  wine  and  t!ie  rattle  of  dice. 
And  every  attraction  that  varnishes  vice, 
Where  cluster  society's  frivolous  fools, 
To  swnll  the  vast  army  of  knavery's  tools; 
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Witb  I««ture8  escited  by  liqaar,  not  Bhame, 

Thy  husband  is  loeing  thy  gold  at  the  game ; 

At  last  tboa  hast  found  in  the  card  and  the  win* 

Thy  bitterest  rivsle— aa  I  have  foand  mine. 

A  gambiing  houte  t    No,  that  is  rery  abaord. 

Borne  fine-saunding  "  Clnb,"— I've  forgotten  the  word. 

Well,  the  devil  is  taking  bis  deadliest  aim, 

When  his  arrows  are  feathered  irith  bsbion's  gfij  nmme. 

With  stsg^rint;  footsteps  be  reaches  bis  home, 

A  cnree  on  his  lips  and  inebriate  foam  ; 

The  silent  reproach  on  her  featnres— ah,  no, 

He  cannot  be  coward  enough  for  a  blow  ? 

Tis  I  and  not  he  should  be  driven  to  drink ; 

Cain's  paasiona  possess  me  whenever  I  think 

That  the  woman  I  love  should  be  struck  tike  a  Ctir, 

And  I  cannot  defend  her, — what  am  I  to  her7 

Not  often  bat  several  times  we  have  met. 

And  I  Ihongbt  I  detected  a  look  of  regret ; 

And  my  utterance  chokes  in  a  curious  way. 

And  I  scarcely  vn  able  to  know  what  I  say. 

In  words  we  can  never  refer  to  the  poiit, 

But  only  in  glances ;  ray  bosom  beats  fast 

As  1  gaze  in  her  eyes  where  the  Boft  light  reposes, 

Two  violets  set  in  a  cluster  of  roses. 

Again  I  am  living  the  pleasure  and  pain, 

And  I  hear  the  old  words  like  a  tender  retr^n,  ' 

"  When  the  river  runs  back  and  the  stare  cease  to  dtine. 

Then  only  my  heart  will  be  faithless  to  thine." 

Love  another,  you  say  7    That  is  easily  said, 

But  there  is  no  divorce  from  a  memory  wed ; 

Admiration  its  glance  o'er  a  thousand  may  run, 

But  the  vision  of  love  is  restricted  to  one. 

To  eecape  from  the  pitiless  ghosts  of  despiut 

I  mingle  and  laugh  with  the  gay  and  the  fiur; 

The  merry  are  happy  in  others'  belief, 

Smiles  ofl  are  the  silvery  curtains  of  grief! 

And  fancy  will  soar  on  the  saddest  of  flights 

Hid  the  flutter  of  fans  and  the  lustre  of  lights, — 

But  there  goes  the  bugie  that  summona  the  dancers, 

Beix»''''ct  you're  engaged — not  for  Ufe~for  the  Lancers. 
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THE  STORY  OF  A  GREAT  ARTIST. 
Elizabptb  p.  Allek. 

Two  hundred  and  more  yeare  ago  there  wao,  not  far 
from  Leyden,  but  nearer  etill  to  Lfcyderdorp,' a  little 
hamlet  of  eight  or  ten  cottages. 

In  one  of  these  on  tt  certain  bright  morning,  eat 
Madam  Teressa  Herman,  preparing  with  her  own  dainty 
hands  the  dinner  for  her  husband  and  heraelf,  and  the 
child  of  the  houBe,  Greta,  a  little  maid  of  eeven  yeara. 

"  Is  it  not  time  for  me  to  take  the  bread  and  wine  to 
Mother  Vander  Heyden  f  "  asked  Greta  presently,  for  her 
■mall,  chubby  fingers  were  tired  holding  the  knife  with 
which  she  was  helping  her  mother  to  prepare  the  fruit 
and  vegetables. 

The  mother  smiled.  Well  she  knew  the  little  maid 
preferred  tripping  through  the  hamlet,  meeting  perhaps 
a  n^ghbor's  child  for  company,  to  helping  with  the 
household  duties,  however  light.  But  she  unfastened 
Greta's  brown  linen  apron,  tied  on  her  small  red  cap, 
and  put  the  basket  containing  dainties  for  the  sick 
woman  on  her  arm. 

"  Now,  my  Gretchen,"  she  said,  taking  her  hand,  "  go 
Dot  into  any  house  but  that  of  old  Mother  Vander  Hey- 
den. Thou  knowest  I  would  not  hare  thee  to  run  from 
neighbor  to  neighbor,  like  a  beggar  maid." 

This  seemed  to  be  a  very  reasonable  charge ;  yet  Greta 
looked  troubled  and  disappointed,  and  stood  irresolute 
after  the  mother  had  given  her  a  parting  kiss. 

"May  I  cross  old  Gerretz's  doorstep,  my  mother?" 
she  asked  presently.  "Oh,  just  tor  a  brief  visit!  I  will 
be  back  in  time  to  fill  ray  Other's  mug  and  carry  his 
platter." 

"  Why  art  thou  so  fond  of  going  to  that  house,  my 
child  ?  True,  poor  Madam  Gerretz  carefully  trained 
those  young  people  during  her  lifetime ;  but  she  is  no 
more,  and  old  Jacques  Gerretz  is  drinking  more  than 
ever.     I  fear  it  is  no  longer  a  fit  place  for  thee  to  go." 
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Yet  the  food  mother  yielded  to  ber  eotreaty,  aod  Gret& 
veat  nfT  with  bouadiag  elepe.  She  came  back  in  time, 
OB  «he  had  jironiised  ;  but  there  waaa  reatlewlmtk  about 
her,  as  if  she  cuastaotlj  expected  some  one.  This  look 
was  explained  when,  about  dusk,  the  lad,  Fuul  Gerretz, 
acooinpanied  by  hie  sister  Louisa,  came  to  Madam  Her- 
man's door. 

The  boy  brought  as  a  present  for  Madam  Teressa  a 
portrait  of  little  Gretchen,  taken  on  the  sly,  alien  he 
could  coax  the  child  into  their  house.  It  was  her  very 
chubby  little  self.  She  was  really  a  beautiful  child,  and 
the  young  artist  had  given  the  delicately  cut  features  a 
most  natural  expression. 

Madam  Herman  was  charmed.  "  Paul,"  she  cried, 
"  thou  must  be  a  painter  1 " 

"  Alas  !  "  answered  the  boy,  gloomily  ;  "  what  have  I 
to  become  a  painter?  I  long  to  go  to  Leyden  and  learn 
under  Master  Jacques  Van  Swaneburg,  but  my  father 
will  not  hear  it  Not  that  I  would  listen  to  my  father," 
continued  the  boy,  passionately,  clinching  his  fist ;  "  for 
I  vriil  be  a  painter,  let  him  say  what  he  will.  But  he 
threatens  me  that,  if  I  run  away,  he  will  punish  my 
sister  every  day  tjll  I  return.  My  good  Louise,  who 
has  been  a  mother  to  us  all, — how  could  I  endure  the 
thought  of  her  receiving  my  blows  I " 

"  And  I  tell  him,"  said  the  loving  sister,  "  that,  while 
I  would  willingly  bear  the  blows,  yet  it  would  not  be 
right  for  him  to  disobey  his  parent ;  and  we  must  wait 
and  hope  for  a  better  day." 

Madam  Herman  felt  the  deepest  interest  in  the  young 
.  genius  and  his  loving  Louise,  and  set  her  woman's  wits 
to  work  to  help  them. 

"  Paul  Gerretz,"  she  said  to  him  one  day,  "  do«t  thou 
remember  thy  sainted  mother's  &ce  ? " 

"  Ah,  lady,"  he  cried :  "  how  could  I  forget  a  &ce  so 
dear  1 " 

"  I  want  you  to  paint  me  a  portrait  of  her  as  you  re- 
member her,"  said  Paul's  friend.     And  in   a  few  days' 
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time  she  supplied  bim  with  loateriBla  from  Leyden,  bo 
that  his  picture  riiifrht  be  as  good  as  he  could  make  iL 

Paul  now  spent  all  his  spare  nioiuents  in  the  little  loft 
over  the  mill,  which  was  his  studio;  and  Louise  did 
msDy  a  task  for  him  in  order  to  give  liini  mure  time  to 
paint.  It  was  some  months  before  the  bo;  could  take  it 
to  his  friend  finished. 

Madam  Teresas  was  more  than  Botisfied. — she  was 
wonderatruck.  "  Take  it  home,  my  children,"  she  cried 
"  and  place  it  where  your  father  will  see  it  as  soon  as  he 
enters  the  house,  but  say  nothing  about  it" 

By  a  happy  and  most  unusual  chance  Jacques  Gerreti 
came  home  sober  that  evening  ;  and,  when  his  eyes  fell 
upon  Paul's  painting,  he  was  completely  overwhelmed. 
He  burst  into  a  flood  of  teara  while  gazing  on  the  tender, 
reproaching  eyes,  the  careworn  brow,  and  the  sad  mouth 
of  the  wife  he  had  once  devotedly  loved.  From  that 
moment  his  consent  was  gained  to  Paul's  career  as  an 
artist ;  and  thus,  not  by  unfilial  conduct,  not  by  deserting 
hia  loving  sister,  but  by  the  patient  exhibition  of  his 
genius,  little  Paul  became  the  famous  painter  called  by 
his  comrades  and  known  to  all  the  world  as  Rembrandt 

JUST  LIKE  A  MAN. 
He  sat  at  the  dinner  table 

With  a  discontented  frown, 
The  potatoes  and  nteak  were  underdone 

And  tlie  bread  was  baked  too  brown  ; 
The  pie  was  too  soar  and  the  pudding  too  sweet. 

And  the  roa^t  was  a\m:h  too  fat ; 
The  soup  so  ^n'eaiy,  too,  anil  salt, 

Twos  hardly  fit  for  the  cat. 
"  I  wish  yoQ  could  eat  the  bread  and  pie 

I've  seen  my  mother  make  : 
They  are  something  like,  and  'twould  do  yon  good 

Just  to  look  at  a  loaf  of  her  cake." 
Said  the  amiling  wife.  "  I'll  improve  with  afw— 

Just  now  I'm  biit  a  l)e)[inner ; 
But  your  mother  baa  come  to  vlait  us, 

And  to-day  she  cooked  the  dinner. 
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THE  ORIGIN  OF  SHOES.-EDiitTHD  J.  Bou. 
It  was  the  very  witching  time  or  aight 
WheD  Kinj;  Bibellue  hi  ilcJecUtd  pliKht. 
With  memories  of  &  rond  and  faiiliful  ebe 
Whom  be  had  promised  to  bu  "  home  to  tea," 
At  last  departed  from  the  merry  boys 
And  Bouftbt  tbe  partner  of  his  wedded  joyi ; 
A  fond  hope  lingerin);  in  his  muddled  braia 
That  he  bis  royal  couch  mif;bt  safely  gain. 
And  there  in  dumber  light  pretend  to  doie, 
And  hoax  his  epoiiee  with  aiasic  from  his  nose. 
With  stealthy  step  he  trod  the  marble  stair 

And  gained  with  toil  his  room,  but  there 

When  spring  begins  to  loose  tbe  frozen  ground 

And  wafts  her  sweet  and  fragrant  breezes  round. 

Fair  woman  bates  her  strong  and  rosy  arms 

And  revels  in  hii  use-clean  inn's  varied  charma. 

She  lifts  the  paintings  from  the  frescoed  walla. 

And  scrubs  and  scours  all  through  the  empty  halla; 

She  pulls  up  carpets,  mats,  and  liastern  ruga, 

And  sloms  tbe  used-up  tacbs  in  plates  and  mnga. 

From  turret  high  down  to  the  dungeon  keeps, 

With  all  her  maids  she  scrubs  and  dusts  and  sweep4 

And  knows  no  rest,  and  gives  her  hubby  none, 

Until  house-cleaning  work  at  last  is  done. 

So  it  befell  Bibellus  on  that  night 

That  as  he  trod  the  ball  without  a  light. 

With  all  his  weight  he  brought  his  foot,  alack  I 

Upon  a  large  and  interesting  tact. 

Then  rose  from  earth  to  sky  a  withering  shriek 

That  fairly  made  the  smoky  rafters  creak, — 

A  loud,  and  long  protracted  note  of  woe 

That  echoed  in  the  dungeons  Sir  below, 

And  from  the  castle  turret's  towering  height 

Resounded  in  the  startled  ear  of  night. 

At  early  dawn  witiihi  tbe  market  place 
The  herald  told  his  master's  evil  case, 
And  gave  abroad  to  all  the  dread  command 
That  ere  another  day  should  dawn,  the  land 
Be  carpeted  and  free  from  tanks  and  thorns 
And  ugly  knobs  that  braise  tbe  royal  corns. 
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"Oretw,"  and  Iiere  the  herald  paused  for  breath, 
"The  royal  council  sli&ll  be  put  to  death." 
The  wise  men  apent  a  long  and  dreary  day 
la  vain  attenipte  to  find  some  easy  way 
To  shun  the  headsman 'a  ke«n  and  Khtt^i^ng  aze. 
And  lay  down  Persian  carpets  without  tacks. 
But  sombre  nijfht  was  drawing  on  apace 
And  yet  they'd  found  no  plan  to  nuit  the  case  ; 
When  from  the  crowd  that  curions  stood  about 
A  horny-handed  §on  of  toil  stepped  out: 

"  If  now  the  TOval  feet  are  clad,"  said  he, 

"  The  whole  wide  world  at  once  will  seem  to  be 

As  soft  and  easy  as  the  finest  down 

That  ever  went  to  pad  a  royal  crown." 

With  shouts  of  praise  the  council  hailed  the  plan 

And  ere  another  workinfi:  day  began, 

The  king  was  shod  in  sandals  etout  and  strong 

Held  on  his  royal  foot  by  leathern  thong. 

And  as  a  living  proof  of  what  I  say. 

Observe  the  ahoeB  upon  men's  feet  to-day. 


ON  THE  BUNSET  L1NE.-Bbaumo'<t  CLArron.* 


[Oiptr^M,  ISM,  b7  Denmanl  CrmtoD.] 

So,  boys,  you  want  a  story,  well,  mine's  not  one  of  mirth. 
For  to  me,  of  all  sad  stories,  it's  the  saddest  one  on  earth. 
Let  me  see— 'twas  the  winter  of  eighty,  I'd  a  run  on  the 

Sunset  Line, 
And  a  splendid  nm  it  was,  boys-say,  Billy,  pnt  absinthe  in 

Old  Hank  Rush  was  palling  ns  that  run  with  Number  two 

hundred  and  ten. 
And  take  the  whole  crew  over,  'twas  a  gritty  set  of  men. 
That  night  we  reached  the  junction,  an  hour  off  schedule 


Some  Frees  excursion  or  other,  on  its  way  from  the  Pass, 
And  a  jovial  set  of  fellows — well,  the  kind  yon  don't  meet 
at  Mass. 
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But  the  TOftr  coKch  hold  a  puaenger,  who  didn't  beloq;  to 

the  lot, 
A  wee  bit  in  calico,  not  much  more'n  «  baby,  juat  a  tot 

"Your  ticket,  litlle  lady."    "Pteaae,  air,  laintdot  one,"  ah* 

"Butl'adoin'  to  meet  my  mamma,"  and  ebe  raiiiet]  bei 

^Idea  bead 
With  a  look  of  childish  innocence,  ae  frank  ae  a  summersky, 
While  a  smile  played  on  her  dimpled  face,  and  lighted  bei 

soft  blue  eye. 
"  Y«8  I'e  doin'  to  meet  my  mamma;  plea^.  air,  let  me  ridel 
She  went  away  last  summer,  and  paja  and  bmllier  cried, — 
In  a  big   black   box  they   Bent   her,  away   from   nie  and 

brother, 
And  now,  sir,  I's  dot  a  new  mamma,  but  ehe  aint  a  bit  like 

the  other ; 
She  scolds,  and  Hometimea  whips  me,  and    calla    me  a 

Daui;hty  brat, 
But  mv  own  dear  mamma  was  kind  and  good,  slie  never 

talked  like  that. 
"  And  lant  night,  in  my  sleep,  I  saw  her,  not  as  she  went  away 
But  all  in  white,  with  the  angels,  dest  as  bright  as  day. 
Soft  and  sweet  she  called  me, '  Come  to  mamma,  Alice,  my 

mma— why,  mister,  yoor  eye« 

Boys,  I  own  I  was  choked  and  wheezy— say,  Billy,  make 

it  the  same— 
But  when  sorrow  touches  the  heart  strings,  a  man  aint 

always  game. 
Just  then  came  a  shriek  from  the  engine,  which  seemed  to    ' 

deaden  my  strength, — 
For  I  knew  we  were  hitting  'em  sisty  an  hour,  if  we  were 

making  a  lengfth,— 
One  of  those  danger  signals,  which  for  a  moment  freeze 

the  blood. 
Ijke  when  you  look  from  a  precipice  down  at  some  awM 

flood. 
It  thrilled  like  a  wail  of  agony,  from  a  soul   in   the  depths 

of  hell. 
In  a  second  I  set  the  air  on,  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell. 

Ae  well  try  to  curb  the  ocean,  as  a  late  special  on  down- 
ward grade. 
[  could  feel  the  reverse  of  the  engine,  the  beams  snapped 

like  cactus  blade. 
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And  then  in  another  instant,  t)ie  collision  came  head  end. 
As  we  Blnick  the  faat  freight  flying  west  from  around  the 

benil, 
Like  the  ahovh  of  rival    planets,  when  they  meet  in  a 

fiery  sky ; 
Then  Rroaiie  of  men  and  women  entrapped  in  the  mreck 

to  die, 
Made  the  scene  a  pandemonium  with  human  fuel  for  the  fire. 
Then  came  the  work  of  rescue,  and  I  tell  you  the  task  waa 

But  drcumstances  make  heroes,  and  there's  lots  of  men  to- 
day 
Dreeeed  in  linen  and  lon^-tailed  coats,  who  are  made  of 

the  Human  clay. 
We  found  poor  Hank  at  the  lever,  scalded  and  crushed  to  a 

pulp- 
Boys,  the  siftht  wan  sickening,  and  made  one's  heart  come 

up  with  a  pulp. 
There  were  scores  in  death  and  torture,  wherea  moment 

before  was  mirth- 
It's  a  blessing  man  can't  see  his  ending  when  he  takes  his 

place  on  earth. 
At  last  we  found  little  Alice,  like  a  broken  sensitive  plant, 
Death's  hand  had  struck  her  so  quickly,  as  to  hardly  leave 

its  stamp. 
Her  soft  blue  eyes  were  open,  a  smile  on  her  dimpled  face. 
As  thou([h  she  saw  her  mamma  in  that  far-nfi'  golden  place. 
And  as  we  knelt  beside  her,  out  there  in  the  bleak  night- 

W«  knew  Alice  had  met  her  icamraa — but  not  on  the  Sun* 
set  Line. 


THE  LEGEND  OF  EASTEE  EGOa 
Trinity  bells,  with  their  hollow  lun^s. 
And  their  vibrant  lips,  and  their  brasen  tongnM, 
Over  the  roofs  of  the  city  pour 
Their  F^ter  music,  with  joyous  roar. 
Till  the  soaring  notes  to  the  sun  are  rolled, 
As  he  Bwinunt  along  liis  path  of  gold. 
"Deareft  papa,"  says  my  boy  to  me. 
As  he  nimbly  t'limbn  on  his  mother's  knee, 
"  Why  are  these  pgcs  that  yon  see  me  hoU 
Colored  ho  finely  with  bine  and  gold? 
And  what  :B  the  wonderful  bird  that  layi 
Such  beautiful  eggs  ui-on  Easter  days?" 
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Tenderly  shine  the  April  skies, 

Like  lftiit;ht«r  and  t«sn  in  my  child's  blue  Byai, 

And  every  lace  in  tbe  street  is  gay, 

As  I  think,  what  shall  1  in  answer  say  T 

So  I  weave  Trom  fancy  tbe  tale  he  begs. 
And  tell  Lim  this  story  of  Easter  eggs: 

Yon  have  beard,  my  boy,  of  One  who  died 

Crowned  with  keen  thorns,  and  crucified; 

And  how  Joseph,  the  wealthy,— whom  God 

Cared  for  the  body  of  Christ  tbe  Lord, 

And  proudly  tombed  it  within  Ihe  rock. 

And  closed  the  gate  with  a  mighty  block. 

Now,  close  to  the  tomb  a  fair  tree  grew. 

With  pendulous  leaves,  and  blooms  of  blue ; 

And  deep  in  tbe  green  tree's  shadowy  breast 

Sat  a  beautiful  soTii;-bir<]  upon  her  nest, 

That  was  bordered  with  moBses  like  malachite, 

And  held  four  e^sof  an  ivory  white. 

Now  when  the  bird,  froni  her  deep  recess. 

Beheld  the  Form  in  its  burial  dreaa, 

And  looked  on  the  heavenly  lace  so  pale. 

And  the  dear  feet,  pierced  with  the  cruel  nul. 

Her  heart  nigh  broke  with  a  sudden  pang. 

And  out  of  the  depth  of  her  grief  she  sang. 

All  night  long,  till  the  moon  was  ttp. 

She  sat  and  sang  in  her  moss- wreathed  cup 

A  song  of  sorrow,  as  wild  and  shrill 

As  the  homeless  wind  when  it  roams  the  hill; 

So  full  of  tears,  so  loud,  so  long, 

The  grief  of  the  world  seemed  turned  to  song. 

But  soon  there  caroe,  through  the  weeping  nighl; 

A  glittering  «ngel  robed  in  white  ; 

And  he  rolled  the  stone  from  the  tomb  away, — 

The  tomb  where  Jesus,  the  Crucified,  lay. 

And  he  rose  in  the  midst  of  the  cavern's  gloom. 

And  ill  living  lustre  came  forth  from  the  tomb. 

Now  the  bird  that  sat  in  the  heart  of  the  tree 

Beheld  the  celestial  mystery ; 

lis  heart  was  tilled  with  a  sweet  delight. 

And  it  )>oured  a  song  on  the  throbbing  night,—' 

Notes,  climbing  notes,  till  higher,  higher. 

They  shot  to  heaven  like  spears  of  fire. 
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When  the  glitterinft  white-rr>he<I  annel  beard 
The  sorrowing  sonf;  of  the  grieving  bird. 
And  heard  the  following  chant  of  mirth. 
That  bailed  the  rieing  again  on  earth  ; 
He  Biud,  "  Sweet  bird  bo  ever  LlcHt, 
Thyself,  thj  aggi,  and  thy  moea- wreathed  iiefltl* 
And  ever,  my  child,  since  that  blest  night 
When  Death  bowed  down  to  the  Ixird  of  Ligb^ 
That  wonderfnl  bird's  eggs  change  their  hue, 
And  glitter  with  red,  and  gold,  and  blue. 
Reminding  the  children  in  euch  bright  way 
Of  the  holy  marvel  of  Ea«tei  day. 


LETIEB8  FOR  HR.  SHTTH.-RoBntr  C.  V.  Hetbib.^ 

[CgpT.iaiT.1491.] 
CHABACTCBS. 
J.  J.  SsiTii,  (bnkar. 


aDMHTion  Al  TO  ConuHB:    J.  J.  EmUJi.  numlnji  6nm,  red  Kuf.    Ji^ 
gloTH.     jBkH.  TOBHh  lall,   nrj  high  collar  -lib  Hock,  win  (IIeMIj  bmU.  iMa 


fkoald  ba  clvrl;  eipUlnifl  lo  lh«  (udlance  Id  Ihe  Inglnnliis.) 

ScKNE.—  Parlor  in  a  country  inn.     Entrance*,  center,  right,  and 

left.     Table,  vHth  writing  maieriaU,  papen,  etc    Enter  Mary, 

eerJer,  milk  leftert. 

Harv  {looking  at  the  mrelopet).  Smith— Smith — Smith. 
Every  one  of  these  letters  for  Mr.  ^mith.  How  much  bia 
frienils  innat  love  him  :  he  haa  l>een  here  only  one  day,  and 

•AuOxir  of  "Tlia  I)*;  IVsroni  tha  WMldinK,"  "  Za  Mudam-  RnRllnh,"  "TfafTop 
I*DdlnK.""A  nnnnrirnrniT  Wifo,"  "A  ^namltp  Plot.""Th>  Jrwfhalat 
Aunt."  and  other  UimnllM,  turtt*.  etc..  In  "inirhnlc*  Srieclloni"  Srrin.  The 
lewllnic  pWBllttJtjr  of  Mr.  Mn-fn'i  Dnunu  tlo  la  llwlr  einrfclinit  dtolonie, 
quick  utlon  ud  auj  adaptaMiltT  to  plac*.  r-ir  »  nBopala  ol  11  <■  UHl  (ilHr 
sn  tUjs  iDClndad  In  oar  Liil,  went  *t  ChUufiH. 
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here  tliejr  are  all  writing  to  him.  H«'b  a  broker,  Ihough 
and  maybe  he'e  bailing  and  beariag  the  atock  market.  I 
don't  like  him— be  cslle  me  jdrl. 

EiUer,  right,  J.  J.  Smith. 

J.  J.  Smith.     Have  any  letters  come  for  me,  girl  7 

Mart.  The  pobtman  has  just  been  here,  sir.  (Bandi 
Aim  httert.)  Girl!  lEril,  etnler. 

J.  J.  (opening  Uuen.)  Xow  perhajM  I  shall  see  if  Reading 
baa  gone  up  a  poiut.  If  it  only  would  I  I'd  make  a  roruine. 
I  kept  awake  all  night  thinking  aboat  it.  Nothing  like 
taking  a  rest  and  folluning  your  doctor's  advice  by  leaving 
the  city  and  (»ining  to  a  place  where  stocks  are  nevpr  heard 
of.  If  Reading's  up  a  point  Jobneon  haa  sold  out  for  me 
and  I  am  (lookiruj  at  letter)— why,  what  m  tbisT  A  bill  for  a 
bonnet  for  my  wife.  I  bare  no  wife.  (Opera  aiiother  letter.) 
And  tbie**  My  dear  boy:  J  am  cominf!  to  the  dear  old-fash- 
ioned inn,"  and  signed  "  Your  Alice,"  Who  is  my  AliceT 
iOj)eM  third lellfr.)  "The  grocers'  picnic  on  the  fifteenth, 
yon  and  your  wife  are  invited  to  be  present."  What  does 
it  mean  7    My  wife— Alice— my  wifel 

Enter,  center,  Mrt.  Robinson  and  Alice. 

Mbs.  Robinson.  At  last  we  are  here.  A  piece  of  nonsensA 
to  oome  to  this  out-of-the-way  hole  to  see  him  when  yon 
have  already  written  him  here.  This,  I  presume,  is  what  ia 
called  the  impatience  of  love. 

Alick.    Mamma,  a  etntnger  I 

Hhs.  R.  {addrating  J.  J.)  I  beg  yoor  pordoo,  tar. 

J.  J.    1  beg  yours,  I  am  sure. 

Mrs.  R.  Sir,  we  are  strangers  here,  just  arrived.  Do  yoo 
know  if  there  happens  to  be  a  Mr.  Smith  in  this  house  1 

J.  J.  {tmUing.)  There  is  certainly  a  Mr.  Smith  here. 

Alicb  (^ugirfly).  Oh,  where  is  he?    where  is  he? 

J.  J.  (tn  eonjjavm.)  I— I— that  is,  it  is  not  the  gentleman 
fOQ  mean.  That  is  (panting  and  examining  Utten),  1  mean 
iosay  that  these  letters  are  for  Mr.  J.  Smith. 

Mns.  R.    That  is  he. 

J  J.     Then  these  are  his  letters  (handing  thgm  to  her). 

[Erf/,  hurriedly,  center, 

Alicb.    How  does  he  i?ome  to  have  Jay's  letters? 

Mbi.  B.  Wtading  Mters.)     "The  grocers'  picnic  is  on  the 
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fifteenth.    Yoa  mod  yonr  wife   are  invited  to  be  present." 
"  Five  dollare,  for  bonnet  for  wife."    Tbeae  &re  not  for  Jay. 

Alicb.    What  has  Jay  to  do  with  picnics  and  bonnets  T 

Hart  (enlmng  ).  If  yoa  please,  ladies,  your  room  is  ready. 

Mm.  R.    Wait,  please. 

Mary.     Yea,  ma'am. 

Hiti.  B.    Mr.  Smith  ia  here,  I  believe  T 

Mart.    Yes,  ma'am.    He  came  yesterday. 

Mbb.  E.  (npening  Ihird  letter.)  AHce, this  is  your  letterto  Jay. 

Alick,  My  letter!  and  the  bill  for  a  bonnet.  And  the 
grocers'  picnic.    What  does  it  mean  7    Mamma 

Mm.  R.  Hush!  (Put* arm  around Acr.)  Oar  room,  please, 
young  woman. 

Mart.  This  way,  ma'am  (holding  opendoor,  ai  Mn.  R. 
<aui  Alice  go  oul).  She  is  a  pretty  f;irl  and  stylish  but  she 
doesn't  seem  happy.  And  ihe  cslls  me  yonn^  woman. 
First,  it  is  ir>'^.  then  young  woman.  T  wonder  what  the 
'next  one  will  cull  me. 

fiUer,  MnJ»T,  Jay  Smith. 

Jat.  At  last  I  am  here,  and  the  ship  a  whole  day  late. 
After  a  half  year  in  Europe  I  shall  see  Alice  once  more, 
I  am  only  an  hour  from  lier  home.  Now  I'll  make  a 
change  in  my  dress  and  hasten  to  her.  {Sen  Mary  at  door.) 
Oh,  r  say,  Bridget ! 

Mart.    And  he  calls  me  Bridget  I    My  name  is  Mary,  sir, 

Jat.  Then,  Maiy,  get  me  a  time-table  of  the  trains  thai 
leave  here. 

Mary.    Yes,  sir.     (Aride.)  Bridget/  {Erit,  center. 

Jav.  With  the  prospect  of  seeing  Alice  again  1  can 
scarcely  contain  myself.  But  surely  she  has  written  me 
here.  I  cabled  her  that  I  should  he  forced  to  stop  here 
in  order  to  see  my  father's  executor. 

Fitter,  center,  John  Smith. 

John.  Confound  it  all .'  An  extravagant  wife  is  the 
most  exasperatinf!  thine  a  poor  man  can  have.  Etiia  has 
goneand  bouRhtanewbonnet  for  the  picnic  on  the  fifteenth 
and  orders  the  bill  sent  here.  I  must  have  it,  for  I  pay  as  I 
go.  (ObetTvei  Jay.)  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  do  yon  hap- 
pen to  know  if  the  mnil  has  arrived? 

Jat.  I  ousht  to  ask  you  that  I  am  expecting  a  letter, 
and  have  only  just  come. 
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John.    Why  bo  h&ve  I— in  the  last  trun  bat  one. 

Jat.  Then  you  know  no  more  about  the  majl  than  I  do 
Haybe  the  girl  knowB.  I  eay,  Bridget  I  Mary  I    {^Exit,  center 

John.  I  won't  put  up  with  ii.  Titlivating  hereelf  with 
new  bonnets  on  ever;  occaaion.  Bhe  w  mad,  millinery 
mad,  bonnet  cracy. 

Has.  R.  [enUrinff,  left.)  Perhftpe,  sir,  you  can  inve  me  a 
piece  of  information.    I  should  Uke  to  eee  Mr.  Smith. 

John  (and«).  Thiji  is  the  millineT  with  the  bill.  I'll  giTa 
her  a  piece  of  my  mind.  lAloud.)  It  ia  alxiut  a  bill  for  a 
bonnet  I  Buppo§e,  eh  7 

Mas.  R.  Then  you  know  all  about  it.  Please  attend  to 
these  other  leUers,  I  refnee  to  have  them  {throwing  lettert  on 
fabU).  lExU,  left. 

John  (fairing  Iflffri).  How  in  the  world  did  she  get  these? 
Here  is  the  bill.    Here  is  the  iuvilatioii  to  the  picnic.    And 

here  is "  My  dear  boy :  I  am  coming  to  the  dear  old-fash< 

ioned  inn  with  mamma.  Your  Alice."  Alice  !  Who  is  she  T 
JSnla;  eenler,  Mrt.  John  Smith,  with  gorgeovM  bonnet  on. 

Mbs.  Smith.  Well,  dear,  here  we  are,  new  bonnet  and  all. 
What  doyou  think  of  it?  Better  than  a  chromo,  isn't  it? 
What  did  the  milliner  ciiarge  you?  {Takes  Ittttn from  him.) 

JOBM.     Hold  on,  Eliza. 

Has.  8.  {reading.)  "I  am  coming  to  the  dear  old-fash* 
kined  inn  with  momma.    Your  Alice."  John,  who  is  Alice? 

JoHM.    How  should  1  know !  I  don't  know  any  more  than 

Mas.  a    JohnSmith.whoia  Alice? 

John.  I  tell  you,  you  must  be  craiy.  Howahouldlbnowl 
That  bonnet  has  gone  to  your  h^.  I  never  beard  of 
Alice  before. 

Mrs.  R.  {entering,  left.)  I  beg  yonr  pardon,  air,  but  by  a 
mistake  I  gave  you  a  letter  I  wish  to  recall. 

JoHM.    The  one  from  "Alice"  wasn't  it? 

Mrs.  R.    Precisely.    I  wish  to  recall  It. 

Mas.  S.    Was  it  not  intended  for  Mr.  Smith? 

Mrs.  R.    My  answer  ie  that  I  wish  to  recall  It 

Mrs.  S.     And  you  are  the  writer  of  it? 

Hna.  R.    I  answer,  that  I  wish  to  recall  it. 

Mrs.  8.    Then  you  are  Alice  ? 

Mas.  R.    I  am  not^  madant 
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Mas.  S.  Yoa  are  not  7  Then  tell  the  writer  of  tb«t 
tetter  th&t  Mr.  Smith  has  it— at  least  hu  wife  hM. 

Mrb.  R.    Then  he  hat  a  wife  7 

U«B.  S.     Behold  her  1 

MsB.  R.  You  are  she?  Then  «11  I  have  to  wy,  rnkdun, 
it  that  yon  have  a  acamp  for  a  huBbaiid.  C&il,  left. 

Mbs.  S.  Yon  heard  that,  John  j  I  demand  yon  to  expUin 
what  efae  mrnnB.    Who  ia  Alice? 

JoHK.    I'll  have  the  law  on  her.    Ill  have 

Msf.  8.    Who  is  Alice? 

Hart  {entering,  center,  wUh  letter).  A  telegram  for  Mr.  Smith. 

Mm.  S.     Give  it  to  me,  child,  I  am  his  wife.     [Take*  tetter, 
op«rM  and  read*  it.)  "  Reading  has  gone  up  two  points.    Have 
Bold."     Wh«t  doea  that  mean,  John  Smith? 
'      John.    Do  yon  lalce  me  for  a  dictionaiy  7    How  aboald  I 
know? 

Ubb.  8.    What  is  the  meaning  of  Alicejind  Reading? 

John.    You'll  drive  me  crazy. 

J.  J.     (mtering,  right.)  Girl,   has  a  letter  come  for  me? 

Mast.  A  telegram  has  come.  That  lady  (poinhnj;  (o  Jfr*. 
8.)  says  she  is  your  wife.    She  hae  it. 

J.  J.     My  wife  I 

John.    Thin  lady  is  m^  wife. 

Hrb.  S.  {to  J.  J.)  Sir,  what  does  this  mean  "  Reading  has 
gone  np  two  points.    Have  sold  7  " 

J.  J.  You  have  opened  ray  telegram.  There  is  a  penalty 
for  that.  Give  it  to  me !  ( Taket  leU^am.)  I  will  have  dam- 
^es.  [J^J^,  center. 

Mrs.  S.  Damages !  This  is  all  a  scheme.  Fint,  let  ma 
put  away  this  bonnet.  [Exit,  center. 

JoBH.    Child,  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this? 

Mary.  I'm  snre,  rir,  I  don't  know.  I've  been  in  this 
faouas  two  years,  and  never  before  did  I  see  the  like  of  this. 
{Atide.)  First  I'm  called  girl,  then  young  woman,  then  Brid- 
get, then  child. 

Jat  (cnlerin;,  eentrr).  Now  I  feel  better.  Nothing  like 
getting  rid  of  dutrt.  Mary,  I  expect  a  letter.  Has  one  come 
for  Mr.  Smith? 

Mamv.  Some  letters  came  for  Mr.  Smith.  His  wife 
has  them.  {.Exit,  center. 

Jat.    His  wife  (lavghmg)  I  When  did  Jay  Smith  msnj? 
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Joh:<.  Thb  is  no  laughing  matter,  at.  J.  Smith  hu 
been  married  fifteen  yeara.  [£zK>  cmf<r. 

Jay.  The  man's  an  idiot.  Bnt  I  have  no  time  for  idiots. 
Where  is  the  leti«r  I  expected  from  Alice  ?  I  was  sure  she 
would  have  written  one  here  after  receiving  tay  cable. 

J.  J.  (entering,  center.)  Sir,  you  wife  opened  tay  telegram. 

Jin.    What  do  yon  mea>i,  sir? 

J.  J.  I  beg  your  pardon— I  beg  your  pardon.  I  mistook 
you  for  the  man  I  left  in  Ibis  room  a  few  tninutee  ago.  TAy 
telegram  has  been  opened  by  a  lady  who  claims  to  be  my 
wife,  and  whom  I  never  saw  before  in  all  my  life.  Opened  a 
private  telegram,  mind  you,  actually  opened  and  read  it. 

Jav.    It  is  «  puniBliable  offence.    I  say  so,  as  a  lawyer. 

J.  J ,    Yon  are  a  lawyer  I 

Jay.    Just  retarned  from  a  sis  month's  journey  abrokd. 

J.  J.  I  am  a  stock  broker.  Here  for  my  health-  A  tele- 
gram  comes  to  me  and  it  has  been  opened  before  I  get  it.  I 
have  itl    This  woman  must  be  the  one  who  sent  me  the  bilL 

Jay.    The  bill? 

J.  J.  It  is  lilce  this.  I  am  ordered  to  this  quiet  village 
for  rest  I  came  yesterday.  To-day  I  received  an  invita- 
tion for  a  picnic  and  a  bill  for  a  bonnet. 

Rt-mlcT,  left,  Mrs.  Robinton. 

Jat  (naming  to  hrr).  My  dear  Mrs,  Robinson,  who  would 
have  thought  of  seeing  you  here  ? 

Mbs.  R.  a  moment  please.  There  is  a  little  matt«r  I 
ahould  like  explained.  I  believe  you  have  been  purchasing 
&n  article  of  apparel  for  your  wifo. 

J.  J.    Oh,  ho  1    He  is  the  husband.    I'll  go.     [BxU,  riglU. 

Jay.    I  don't  understand  you,  Mrs.  Robinson. 

Mrs.  R.    a  bill  for  a  bonnet  for  Mrs.  Smitli. 

Jay.    Mrs.  Smith  I 

Mbb.  R.    She  is  here— your  wife,  I  mean. 

Jay.    My  wifel 

Mrs.  B.    For  whom  you  purchased  a  bonnsti 

Jay.    a  bonnet  t 

Mrs.  R.  Mr.  Smith,  cease  answering  me  in  inteijectionft 
What  do  you  mean  by  all  this? 

Jay.    Mrs.  Robinson 

Mrs.  R.    And  who  was  it  gave  me  Alice's  letter  to  you  T 

Jay.    Alice's  letter  to  me  I 
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Mrs.  R.  Alice  wrote  }>ou  here.  An«rward  she  grew 
impatient  to  see  yon  {weping),  so  she  made  me  bring  her 
here.  Her  letler  was  handud  me  by  that  man  who  was 
with  you  when  I  i»me  to  this  room,  and  it  was  opened. 

JaT.  Why  he  jutit  told  ine  tliat  some  one  bad  opened 
bis  telegram. 

Mas,  R.     Very  pretty.     And  who  is  Mrs.  Smith  ? 

Jav.     1  tell  you 

Mbs.  R.    Tell  menotliing,  orelsetellmethe  wholetruth, 

Jav.    1  t£ll  you— no,  that  man  shall  tell  me.      [Eiit,  right. 

Ubs.  R.  But  I  must  get  Alice's  letter  from  tiiat  wuman. 
Then  we  will  go  home.  (Knler,  center,  Mary.)  Will  you  tell 
me  who  is  the  lady  you  saw  here  with  me? 

Marv.  Her  name  is  on  the  register,  ma'am, — your  daugh- 
ter, Miss  Robineon. 

Hub.  R.  I  refer  to  the  other  lady  you  saw  here  willt 
me,— the  lady  with  the  gay  bonnet. 

Mary.    Oh,  that  lady?    That  is  Mrs.  Smith. 

Mbs.  R.    You  are  sure  ? 

Masv.    She  is  here  with  her  husband,  Mr.  Smith,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  R  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  say  to  Mrs.  Smith 
that  she  will  do  me  a  favor  by  granting  me  an  interview  in 
this  room  at  once  ?  At  once,  young  woman. 

Mabt.    Very  well,  ma'am.  [Atide.)  Young  woman.     [Exit 

Mas.  R.    I  wilt  get  at  the  truth  of  this  matter  and  at  once. 

Alicb  lenlering,  ^fl).  Oh,  mamma,  I  am  nearly  wild. 

Mrs.  R.    And  no  wonder,  my  poor  darling. 

Alici.  He  must  have  married  while  he  waiH  abroad  and 
never  let  us  know.  And  alt  the  time  I  was  thinking  myself 
eng^ed'to  him.  And  then  thatletter  I  wrote  him  telling 
him  I  should  meet  him  here. 

Mrs.  R    I  will  get  that  letter. 

Alicr.    Then  his  cablegram  I    1  cannot  understand  iL 

Mrs.  R.  I  will  soon  understand  it  I  have  sent  for  hii 
wife.  {Enter,  center,  Mrt.  Smith.)  And  here  she  is. 

Alick  {naming  to  her).  Madam,  are  you  Mrs.  Smith? 

Mrs.  S,  [liaughtily.)  I  certainly  am. 

Alicr.    Mrs.  Jay  Smith  ? 

Mrs.  a     Mis.  J.  Smith.     And  you? 

Mrb.  R.    Excuse  me,  that  is  a  rather  superfluous  questiea 

Mrs.  8.  We  naturally  like  to  know  with  whom  we  are 
ipeaking.    The  young  lady  is  possibly  named  Allc«7 
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Alicb.    Wby  should  I  den  J  it? 

Hbb.  B.  Then  kiodl;  ioform  m«  what  is  the  meaning  «f 
Beadiag  beiDg  up  two  pointB. 

Aucs.    I  un  sure  I  do  not  know. 

Hbb.  S.    Did  yon  not  send  that  telegram  to  my  hushand  1 

Mbb.  R.  M]r  daughter  nnfortanalely  neut  a  letter  here  for 
Ur.  Jaj  Smith,  bat  it  bad  nothing  to  do  wiib  Reading.  It 
was  to  Bay  that  she  wonld  meet  biin  here  in  my  company. 
At  the  time  we  were  not  aware  that  Hr.  Smith  was  married. 

Hat.  S.  Not  aware  of  it!  Has  Mr.  Suith  never  men- 
tioned that  trifling  lact  to  yon  7 

Hbb.  R  He  certainly  has  not.  Bat  then  we  have  not 
wen  him  in  aix  monthB. 

Hbs.  S.    And  yet  yonr  danghter  aende  bim  letten. 

Mrs.  R.    Madam ! 

MkB.  S.  It  is  a  fact.  The  letter  came  in  the  same  mul 
with  the  bill  for  my  bonnet. 

Mas.  R.    A  five  dollar  bonnet. 

Hbb.  8.  What  b  that  to  you,  ma'am  ?  Who  told  yoo 
that  it  was  five  dollars? 

Mas.  R.  Your  husband  handed  me  the  bill — at  least  the 
gentleman  I  took  to  be  your  husband  at  the  time. 

Hbb.  S.    He  banded  yon  the  bill? 

AucK.    Mamma,  come  away. 

Mbb.  8.    Young  lady 

Mrs.  R.    Alice,  this  is  no  place  for  you.    iEat,  with  Alice. 

Mrs.  S.    But  it  ia  the  place  for  me.    Who  showed  her 

the  bill  for  my  bonnet?    It  could  have  been  nobody  but 

John.     I'll  tear  that  bonnet  into  ribbons.  [F"',  center. 

Re-enter,  right,  J.  J.  arui  Jat/. 

Jat,  Now,  sir,  will  you  kindly  explain  yonr  motive  for 
opening  my  letter? 

J.  J.    It  was  my  telegram  that  was  opened. 

Jay.    I  tell  you  it  was  my  Uttfr. 

J.  J.    It  was  already  opened  ivhen  the  lady  gave  it  to  me, 

Jay.    Yon  opened  it,  the  lady  told  me  bo. 

J.  J.    It  was  about  Reading. 

Jay.    It  was  from  Alice. 

J.  J.    From  Alice  T    It  was  from  my  partner. 

Jay,    Alice— yonr  partner! 
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S.  J.  I  opened  an  invitation  to  you  for  «  grocers'  picnici 
and  a  bill  for  your  wife's  bonnet. 

Jay.  Grocere'pii'ilic;  My  if ife'e bonnet!  Sir!  {Sink*  int/t 
chair.)  I  cannot  get  at  the  fai-U  in  thisoaae. 

John  (entering,  center).  I  can.  One  of  yon  gentleman  baa 
got  to  explain  about  Heading,  and  Alice.  My  wife  bai  aim- 
ply  gone  mad  over  them. 

J.  J.    It  was  your  wife  then  that  opened  the  telegram. 

John.  It  waa.  And  when  the  lady  banded  me  the  letter 
from  Alice 

Jay.    What  lady? 

John.    The  milliner, 

Jat.    What  milliner? 

Hub.  S.  (enUring,  etnler,  tearing  "an  imitation  of"  bonnet.) 
There!  and  there!  and  there!  So  much  for  the  five  dollar 
bonnet  I  am  taunted  with.  John,  I  have  a  word  to  say  to 
you,  and  these  men  will  do  for  witnesses.  John,  who  ia  Alice, 
and  what  dark  meaning  anderlies  ReadinK  and  two  points  T 

John.    Gentlemen,  for  mercy  sake  {on  ki»  knett),  erplainl 

J.  J,    Madam,  yoti  are  the  lady  who  opened  my  telegram, 

Mas.  S.    I  opened  my  husband's  telegram. 

Jat.     And  you  have  a  letter  intended  for  me. 

Mas.  S.    John,  protect  me  from  these  men. 

John.     Gentlemen,  protect  me. 

Jay.     Where  is  my  letter  from  Alice? 

Mrs.  8.     Your  letter?    It  was  for  my  husband. 

John.  It  waa  not.  The  invitation  to  the  picnic  and  tiie 
IMII  for  the  bonnet  were  for  me. 

J.  J.    The  bonnet!  I  gave  that  bill  to  your  wife. 

Mrs.  6.    Yon  did  not. 

J.  J.    To  the  other  lady — I  thought  that  she  waa  the  wife. 

Jobs.    It  was  the  milliner.    She  gave  it  to  my  wife. 
Re-enter,  lefi,  Mn.  B.  and  Alice,  viilh  hand-bai;*. 

Has.  S.  There  they  are.  Madam,  young  lady,  I  wiab 
yon  to  eiplain  this  matter  to  me. 

Jay.    Alice  1 

AucB.    Sir,  I  congratulate  yon  on  yonr  marriage. 

Jay.    My  marri^^? 

Alicb.    Your  wife  has  informed  us. 

Jay.    My  wife? 

Mks.  B.    This  lady  her«. 
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JoBM  (onjrnjy).  TbuUdy?    Eliut,  explain!    I  demand  It 

Mrs.  S.  (crjfiiv.)  Why  that  in  the  lady  (re/errinflioJfr».K.> 
who  HW  me  j^et  the  telesram  about  Beading. 

J.  J,  That  is  the  ladj  to  whom  I  gave  the  invitation  t« 
the  picnic,  the  bill  for  the  bonnet,  and  the  letter  from  Alice. 

Mu.  R.    But  the  bonnet  was  for  his  wife  T 

Makv  (entering,  center,  inilk  hotel  Tcgitter).  Ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen—gentlemen and  ladiee  I  It  is  all  a  mietake,  it  is  all 
a  mistake.  It  is  what  they  call  a  ooinddence.  The  land- 
lord's  got  a  fit,  and  seven  leeches  on  his  temple.  I  never 
saw  the  like.    Here  is  the  roister.    Hr.  John  Smitb^^ 

JouH.    That's  myself,  John  Smith,  giocer. 

Habt.    Mr.  J.  J.  Smith — - 

J.  J.    Here  I  am,  J.  J.  Smith,  stock  broker. 

Uaht.    Mr.  J-«-y  Smith 

Jay.    Here! 

Mhs.  S.  I  sm  Mrs.  John  Bmith,  this  is  my  husband,  tlM 
bill  for  the  bonnet  on  the  floor  there  was  for  him,  the  inTt* 
tation  to  the  picnic  was  for  him. 

J.  J.    The  telegram  was  for  me — that  about  Beading. 

Jat.    The  letter  was  fbr  me,  the  letter  from  Alice. 

Mrs.  S.  I  see  it — I  see  it ;  it  is  a  case  of  mixed  Sm'tbn 
Smiths  mixed,  and  I  {wetjiing)^^ih !  oh  I  oh  1 

Mas.  R.    The  horrible  mistake  I  made  (Keeping). 

Alice.    Oh,  Jay !  (fbUftn  huarnu.)  My  heart! 

Mas.  S.    Oh,  John  !  (Embraem  him.)  My  bonnet! 

Mrs.  R.  (toJ.J.)  At  any  rate,  it  began  with  you,  yon  know 
it  did,  you  handed  me  the  letters.    It  b«4^n  with  you. 

J.  J.  Let  it  end  with  me,  then.  Reading  has  gone  ap 
two  points  and  I  have  sold  out  and  made  money.  To- 
morrow I  shall  begin  to  spell  my  Smith  with  a  "y." 

John.    I  shall  always  have  "John"  on  my  letters. 

Jat.    I  shall  stick  to  Jay— J-a-y. 

Mbb.  S.    And  I  shall  stick  to  Gve  dollar  bonnets. 

Mrs.  R,     Hereafter  Jshall  stick  lo  common  sense. 

Alick.  There  ie  nothing  left  for  me  to  stick  to.  Whit 
■hall  I  stick  to,  Mary  7 

Mahv  {potntingto  Jay).  Smith. 

Marg,     John,      Mrs.  S.,      Jay,      Aliee,      J.  J.,      Iha.  M. 
CURTAIN. 
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THE  WIFETS  PRAYER.— Anhib  Ds  G.  Tan  Siczlb. 
The  BDD  is  KTikinK  in  the  west. 
The  Bong-birds  mil  have  f^ne  to  rent, 
The  winds  are  wailing  through  the  trees. 
And  darkening  storm-ckrads,  on  the  breercy 

Go  hurrying  past 
Night— dreu7  night,  starlese  and  cold. 
Her  Babl«  mantle  doth  unfold. 
And  with  a  wide  extended  hand 
Spreads  over  the  entire  land 

Darkness,  at  last 
Within  a  cottage  poor  and  plain, 
With  wretched  roof,  and  broken  poiu^ 
A  woman  sits — her  little  child 
Clasped  io  her  bresat  in  angnish  wild ; 

Alone,  alone  I 
Nay !  not  alone ;  there's  One  above 
Who  listens,  with  an  ear  of  love 
To  the  poor  wife's  pathetic  cry, 
"  0  Father  I  help  ns  or  we  die." 

Ah!  bitter  moan. 
The  old,  old  tale  bo  often  loM 
Of  wretchedness,  it  doth  unfold 
Pages  of  want,  and  sin,  and  shoma, 
Written  above  th;  cmel  name, 

"  Intemperance." 
"  0  Father,  seek  him — hear  my  prayer, 
Shttch  forth  'jhint  arm,  and  do  thou  then 
Take  from  hia  neck  this  cmel  chain 
And  give  him  to  bis  own  axain, 

Father,  once  morel" 
Brothers  and  eisters,  ic  this  land 
Of  light  and  wisdom,  shall  we  stand 
Silent,  Inactive,  deaf  and  mute. 
Blind  to  our  dnty  ?    No  I  cast  out 

King  Alcohol  I 
Strike  from  his  head  the  tyrant's  crownf 
With  sword  of  right,  quick  I  break  it  dowl^ 
This  monarch's  reign ;  cause  men  to  think 
There's  more  in  life  than  curftif  inak— 

God  help  US  all  I 
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AGAINST  LICENSK— Gbobob  G.  Axeiabuc. 

Well  agitate  the  qQeetion  againBt  licenM,  high  or  low. 
And  oppose  the  liquor  traffic,— the  n&tion'B  direst  ibe. 
With  printiog-preM  and  telegraph  as  agencies  for  right. 
The  monU  people  of  this  land  will  rally  for  the  fight. 

Well  educate  the  people  as  onr  nnmberB  maltiply, 
Till  a  vote  for  any  party  with  a  liceuBe — low  or  hiRh— 
Will  be  caet  against  the  Master,  Ilia  betrayal  as  of  old. 
Though  the  thirty  silver  pieces  may  increase  a  hondied-fold 

Well  lagislate  the  traffic  from  the  list  of  lawful  trade. 
When  the  pulpit  with  the  platform  will  join  the  new  cn> 

Bode, 
When  a  million  loyal  voters,  on  whom  we  can  rely, 
Shall  stamp  with  infamy  and  shame  the  license,  low  or  high. 

Well  exterminate  intemperance  when  we  tear  the  brewei 

iesdowD 
And  every  Iiqnor«el1er  Is  driven  from  the  town ; 
When  beneath  our  unfurled  banner  and  the  vanlted  atarr) 

No  man  can  slay  his  neighbor  with  a  license,  low  or  high. 


MR.  MEEK'S  DINNER. 

"  I  wonder,  James,"  said  Mrs.  Meek,  doubtfully,  to  her 
husbaod  one  morning,  "  if  you  could  get  your  own  din- 
ner to-night  7  You  see,  I've  had  to  let  the  servant  go 
oQ  her  holidays  fur  «  day  or  two,  and  they  want  me  des- 
perately at  the  Woman's  Aid  and  Relief  Baiaar,  to  help 
them  with  their  high  tea  from  4.  30  to  8. 30.  If  you 
thought  you  could  manage  by  yourself-^—" 

"  I'll  try  to  survive  it,"  observed  Mr.  Meek,  good- 
naturedly.     "  I  don't  fancy  it  will  prove  fatal." 

"  I'll  get  a  roast  and  cook  it  this  morning,"  went  on  Mn. 
Meek,  cheerfully, "  and  you  can  have  it  cold  for  dinner." 

"Thank  you,"  replied  Mr.  Meek,  "you'll  do  nothing 
of  the  kind.  I  fancy  I  haven't  gone  camping  pretty 
much  every  year  of  my  life  for  nothing.  I  suspect  I 
can  mana(»'  a  hot  dinner  about  as  well  as  most  women." 
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Mrs.  Meek  had  her  doubte,  and,  unlike  roost  wiveit 
expressed  them. 

Mr.  Meek  viewed  his  wife's  doubts  with  supreme  con- 
tempt, aud,  unlike  most  husbands,  expressed  it. 

Thus  it  finally  resulted  that  Mrs.  Meek  abandoned  all 
idea  of  preparing  Mr.  Meek's  dinner  for  him  and  betook 
herself  to  the  Bazaar.  So  it  resulted  furthermore,  that 
Mr.  Meek  left  his  office  about  four  o'clock  that  afternoon, 
and  proceeded  to  collect  on  his  way  home  the  necessary 
supplies  for  a  dainty  little  dinner. 

Ad  alluring  display  of  chickens  was  the  first  thing 
to  catch  his  eye,  and  he  was  just  on  the  point  of  securing 
one  of  them  wheu,  by  good  luck,  or  more  probably 
though  the  natural  sagacity  of  the  man,  he  recollected 
that — well,  that  you  don't,  as  a  rule,  oook  chickens  as 
they  are.  In  the  momentary  reaction  that  followed  this 
feat  of  memory  he  bought  a  couple  of  mutton  chops  and 
three  tomatoes. 

"  I'll  have  a  good,  plain,  old-fiishioned  English  dinner," 
thought  he,  as  he  hurried  past  the  deceitful  chickens 
with  something  almost  akin  to  reproach.  "  Kone  of 
your  finiky,  poultry  dinners  for  me  I " 

"  By  Jove !  "  he  exclaimed  a  moment  later,  "  I'll  have 
an  apple  pudding,  and  some  oyster  soup  to  begin  on." 

He  was  so  tickled  with  this  idea  that  he  promptly 
rushed  into  a  grocery  shop  and  purchased  half  a  peck 
of  their  best  eating  apples  and  then  hurried  home  with- 
out a  thought  of  the  cab  he  was  to  order  for  his  wife  at 
8.30  sharp. 

By  five  o'clock  he  had  the  fire  going  beautifully,  and 
everything  ready  for  a  start  By  six  o'clock  bewMJust 
beginning  to  enjoy  the  thing ;  the  tomatoes  were  stewing 
divinely,  the  potatoes  were  boiling  to  their  heart's  con 
tent,  and  the  milk  for  the  oyster  soup  was  simmering 
contentedly  on  the  back  of  the  stove.  The  oysters, 
by-the-by,  had  not  yet  arriTed. 

"Dear  me,"  thought  the  ambitious  gentleman,  "  I  wish 
I  bad  thought  (^  it  in  tinu,  and  I'd  ti«Te  had  lom* 
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OTster  patties  for  a  sort  of  final  deeseit.  Hello,  what'f 
thiaT  If  that  eTerlaatiiig  pig-headed  woman  hain't  left 
me  some  cold  ham  and  a  custard  pie !  By  the  Lord 
Harry,  for  two  centa  I'd  throw  the  whole  thing  into  the 
back  yard ! " 

The  natural  dodli^  of  his  nature,  however,  prevailed, 
tod  be  left  the  obnozioua  TiaudB  unmolested,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  fail  diaaer.  At  6.30  he  put  the  chopa  on  to 
broil,  "  as  in  the  good  old  days  of  yore  " — this  poetic 
allusion  to  the  style  of  cooking  being  occasioned  by  one 
of  them  accideoUdly  dropping  into  the  fire,  whence  he 
rescued  it  with  great  presence  of  mind  by  the  joint  u- 
sistance  of  the  stove  lifter  and  one  of  the  b^  table 
napkins.  By  the  time  the  chop  was  thus  rescued  both 
it  and  the  table  napkin  were  &irly  well  done — to  say 
nothing  stronger.  This  trifling  difficulty  he  got  over 
by  putting  the  erring  chop  on  the  window-sill  to  cool, 
and  tha  napkin  into  the  fire — to  do  the  other  thing. 

This  accomplished,  and  with  one  chop  gently  cooking 
on  the  {ridimn  and  the  other  one  cooling  on  thewiodow- 
sill,  ho  started  to  construct  the  paste  for  his  apple 
puddiiig.  This  proved  most  ftscinating.  He  placed  a 
large  quantity  of  flour  in  a  eniall  bowl,  emptied  a  jug 
of  water  on  top  of  it,  added  butter  to  taste,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  mould  it  deftly  into  shape,  as  he  had  ofWn  seen 
his  wife  do.  The  flour  and  water  promptly  forsook  the 
bowl  and  betook  themselves  to  his  hands.  Then  the 
milk  for  the  soup  b^an  to  burn,  just  as  the  potatoes 
boiled  dry.  He  rushed  to  the  rescue  and  left  the  major 
portion  of  the  paste  &irly  evenly  divided  between  the 
handles  of  the  two  saucepans  and  the  stove  lifter.  At 
this  juncture  the  tomatoes  started  to  see  if  they  couldn't 
surpass  the  milk  in  burning.  They  succeeded.  The 
cat,  which  was  accustomed  to  a  6.30  dinner,  walked  off 
with  the  chop  on  the  window  sill,  while  the  chop  on  the 
fire  grew  beautifully  black  on  the  "  down  aide."  8o 
many  things  were  now  burniug  all  at  the  same  time  that 
Mr.  Meek  gave  up  all  hope  of  trying  to  discover  just 
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which  one  was  buraiDg  moat.  "  Let  the  plaguy  thingB 
hum  till  they're  sick  of  it  I "  nas  the  extremely  broad- 
minded  way  in  which  he  sumnied  up  the  situation. 
With  the  astutenev  that  characterized  him  as  dietin- 
guished  trom  hii  fellon  men,  he  at  once  gave  up  all  efforts 
to  track  the  truaut  paste,  and  simply  popped  his  apples 
into  tbe  oven  to  balu. 

It  was  now  about  7.30,  and  the  fire  was  getting  hotter 
than  pretty  much  anything  on  earth  unless,  perhaps,  it 
was  Mr.  Meek.  He  turned  all  the  darapen,  opened  all 
the  doon,  and  took  off  all  the  lids.  This  resulted  most 
•atis&ctorily,  and  the  fire  began  to  cool.    It  didn't  stop. 

It  got,  if  anything,  a  little  low.  After  that  it  got 
very  low.  Then  it  went  out.  He  rushed  for  a  kindling, 
and  nearly  took  his  head  off  on  a  clothes-line.  Just  aa 
he  had  got  nicely  through  ezpreeaing  hia  views  on  clothea- 
Unes  in  general,  and  that  clothes-line  in  particular,  he 
went  about  twice  as  far  towards  taking  his  head  off  on- 
the  same  clothee-line  on  his  way  back. 

The  gentlest  of  natures  when  roused  are  often  the 
most  terrible.  Mr.  Meek  became  very  terrible.  He 
used  up  enough  kindling,  profanity  and  coal  oil  to  have 
ignited  the  pyramids  of  Kgypt.  He  stamped  and 
shoved,  and  poked  and  banged,  and  howled  and  shook 
till  even  the  cat — and  it  had  had  its  dinner — was  dis- 
pleased with  him,  and  departed  to  the  outer  kitchen  to 
try  the  oysten,  which  the  dilatory  grocer  had  just  depofr 
ited  on  tbe  table  without  waiting  to  parley  with  Mr. 
Meek.    He  was  a  wise  grocer  ami  had  heard  enough. 

When  about  five  minutes  later  Mr.  Meek  discovered 
that  the  cat  had  fouud  the  oysters  to  its  taste,  he  became 
even  lea  calm.  Had  the  cat  been  around  (but,  like  the 
grocer,  it  had  heard  enough,  and  taken  an  unobtnisive 
departure)  it  is  highly  probable  that  a  majority  of  its 
nine  livee  would  have  come  to  an  abrupt  termination. 

At  this  stage,  to  console  the  unfortunate  man,  the  fire 
b^an  to  go  again.  Once  started  it  didn't  stop.  In 
ftbout  five  minutM  it  had  burnt  up  what  remained  of 
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pnU]r  mnch  everythiDg  except  a  large  pot  of  green  Ua 
and  a  amail  portion  of  Mr.  Meek.  The  chop  that  tbe 
oat  hadn't  eaten  waa  especially  well  done.  It  could  be 
^te  safely  left  on  tbe  window  aill  with  a  whole  l^on 
at  cata  around  it  Mr.  Meek,  however,  eimply  left  it  ia 
the  coat  bin.  In  point  of  either  color  or  bardnen  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  have  found  a  more  fitting 
resting  place  for  it. 

Then  there  came  over  Mr.  Meek's  &ce  a  terrible  ex- 
prenion.  He  brought  in  a  pail  (it  was  the  acnibbing  pail 
which  be  bad  mistaken  for  tbe  scrap  pail,  but  no  matter) 
and  poured  tbe  soup  carefully  into  it,  throwing  the  pan 
about  five  feet,  into  the  sink  ;  next  he  scraped  the  pota- 
toes into  the  same  pail,  and  again  another  pan  followed 
th«  course  of  the  first  in  getting  to  the  sink ;  then  he 
poured  the  tomatoes  on  top  of  tbe  potatoes,  and  still  a 
third  pan  got  to  the  Biok  with  uausual  rapidity.  It  can- 
•not  be  definitely  stated  whether  or  not  Mr.  Meek,  in 
doing  tbis,  was  actuated  by  the  dewre  to  prepare  soma 
fiuDous  hunter's  dish  relished  in  tbe  dear  old  camping 
days  gone  by,  but  certain  it  is,  no  sooner  did  be  get  the 
tomatoes  nicely  on  top  of  the  potatoes  than  he  took  the 
whole  thing  and  toiaed  it,  pail  and  all,  into  the  outer  lane. 

Tbis  accomplished,  he  proceeded  to  make  a  meal  off 
tbe  cold  bam  and  some  bread  and  butter — tbe  cooking 
butter,  of  course. 

Juit  as  he  was  finishing,  Mrs.  Meek  returned.  "  Wby, 
James,"  she  cried,  cheerfully,  "  you  never  sent  the  cab 
for  me  and  I  waited  nearly  an  hour." 

"  No,"  said  her  husband,  calmly.  "  I've  been  terribly 
busy.  Men  from  New  York — just  got  home  a  little 
while  ago.  This  is  a  very  good  ham — a  chade  overdone, 
though,  isn't  itf" 

"  Perhaps  a  shade  less  wouldn't  have  hurt  it  Let 
me  get  you  a  piece  of  pie  ? " 

"  No,  thank  youl  No  cold  pie  for  me  when  there're 
hot  apples  in  the  oven.  I'll  tell  you  what  you  might  do| 
jott  might  bring  'em  in  if  you're  not  too  tired."  _ 
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Hn.  Meek  departed  on  her  iniBuon.  lu  a  few  moineata 
<be  reappeared,  and,  without  moring  a  muBcIe,  placed 
the  plate  uf  baked  applea  before  ber  lord  and  master. 
They  were  about  the  size  of  walnuts  and  the  color  of 
ebony.  Judging  by  the  waj  thejr  rattled  on  the  plat* 
they  were  rather  harder  than  flint. 

Mr.  Meek  rose  with  an  awfiil  look  in  big  eye. 

"  I'm  afraid,"  observed  hii  wi&,  "  they're  like  the 
ham — just  a  shade  overdone." 

"  If  «Ter  I  catch  that  cat,"  remarked  Mr.  Meek  as  that 
■leek  feline  pnrred  past  him  with  a  playful  frisk  of  his 
tail,  "  I'll  break  every  bone  in  its  body  " — only  he  de- 
scribed its  body  with  sundry  adjectives  that  were  very 
strange  to  the  ears  of  Mm.  Meek.  At  least,  so  she  said 
when  she  described  the  occurrence  to  ber  besom  friend, 
Mn.  Muggins,  next  day. 

KEEP  UP  WITH  THE  TIMEft— Abthto  J.  BnaDtm. 
There's  one  thing  that's  important  in  these  hostllng,  bus- 
tling days, 
When  everything's  improving  in  a  hundred  thonsand  ways. 
If  in  the  lonft  procession  yon  desire  to  keep  your  place, 
Or  win  some  recognition  in  life's  lively,  hustling  nee, 
No  matter  what's  your  bannees— be  it  making  shoes  or 

Ifyou  would  be  BuccessAil.yoa  must  keep  up  with  the  times. 

A  man  may  climb  the  ladder  of  snccees,  till  near  t)ie  top, 
Bntif  beholds  what  he  has  fcained  'twill  notdothenlostop; 
The  thousands  just  below  him  all  are  strivinR  for  hie  place, 
All  eager  and  determined  to  be  foremost  in  the  race. 
It  matters  Utile  how  high  up  the  scale  a  person  climbs, 
Hell  slide  bock  down  agun  nnleas  he  keeps  np  with  the 

times. 
The  world  keeps  moving  and  each  tnm  develops  something 

new. 
Inventions  by  the  tfaousands  and  improvements  not  a  few ; 
Bnt  the  things  that  were  sncceesful  half  a  score  of  years  ago, 
In  view  of  new  developments  to-day  would  stand  no  show. 
And  so  the  wide  world  over  in  all  countries  and  all  climes, 
Who  wonld  be  socceaafhl  has  to  keep  np  with  the  times. 

—Tht  AvAoi'i  JotmaL 
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THE  COEOSATION  OF  INEZ  DE  CASTEO. 
Fklicia   Hkhanh. 

■  Irmiic  >Ior7  oT  Inn  dt  CuMrc  runill  Ilia  lUlttM*  oF  ■  tuM  of  woiki 
rial  oni)  dnuiuUc.    Shr  imi  i^uhIiiiIh)  Juutt  T.  lUi,  ud  en 

There  was  music  on  th«  midnigbt; 

From  a  tojal  faae  it  rolled, 
And  a  mighty  bell,  e»ch  pauw  betweon. 

Sternly  and  Blowly  tolled. 
Strange  was  their  mingling  in  the  a^. 

It  hmthed  the  listener's  breath  ; 
For  the  maeic  spoke  of  triumph  high, 

The  lonely  bell,  of  death. 
There  was  hurrying  through  the  midnigfat 

A  sound  of  many  feet; 
But  they  fell  with  a  muffled  fearfhlnei^ 

Along  the  shadowy  street: 
And  softer,  fainter,  grew  their  tread. 

As  it  neared  the  minster-gate, 
Whence  a  broad  and  solemn  light  was  ahsd 

From  a  scene  of  royal  Btat«. 
Fall  glowed  the  strong  red  radiance, 

In  the  center  of  the  nave. 
Where  the  folds  of  a  purple  canopf 

flwept  down  in  many  a  wave ; 
Loading  tne  marble  pavement  old 

With  a  weight  of  gorgeous  gloom. 
For  something  lay  midat  their  fretted  gol^ 

Like  a  shadow  of  the  tomb. 
And  within  that  rich  pavilion, 

High  on  a  glittering  throne, 
A  woman's  form  sat  silently, 

Midst  the  ^lare  of  light,  alone. 
Her  jeweled  robes  fell  strangely  atill— • 

The  drapery  on  her  breast 
Seemed  with  no  pulse  beneath  to  tbifl^ 

So  stouelike  was  its  rest! 
But  a  peal  of  lordly  music 

Shook  e'en  the  duat  below. 
When  the  burning  gold  of  the  dladen 

Was  set  on  her  pallid  brow! 
Then  died  away  that  haujihty  sotuid, 

And  from  the  encircling  buid 
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Stept  Prines  and  Chief,  midst  the  hush  prolbllii^ 

With  homage  to  her  h»Dd. 
Why  pawed  a  fame,  cold  ehadderlnf 

Over  each  martiai  ^me, 
As  one  by  one,  to  toucn  ihat  hand, 

Noble  and  leader  came  ? 
Was  not  the  settled  aspect  fi^r  f 

Did  not  a  queenly  grace. 
Under  the  parted  ebon  hwr, 

eiton  the  pale  still  laceT 
Death  I  Death  !  csnet  ihou  he  lovely 

Unto  the  eyn  of  Life  ? 
la  not  each  pulse  of  the  quick  high  breait 

With  thy  cold  mien  at  HlrifeT 
It  was  a  strange  and  fearful  eight, 

The  crown  upon  that  head. 
The  glorious  robes,  and  the  blaze  of  11^^ 

All  gathered  round  the  dead  I 
And  beside  her  stood  in  mlence 

One  with  a  brow  as  pale, 
And  white  lips  rigidly  compreaeed. 

Lest  the  strong  heart  should  fiUI: 
King  Pedro,  with  a  jealous  eye, 

Watching  the  homage  done, 
By  the  land's  flower  and  chivalry, 

To  her,  his  martyr«d  one. 
Bot  on  the  (ace  he  looked  not. 

Which  once  his  star  had  been; 
To  every  form  his  glance  was  turned 

gave  of  the  breathless  queen : 
Though  something,  won  from  the  graved  ambtM^ 

Of  her  beauty  stilL  was  there, 
Its  hues  were  all  of  that  shadowy  ploc^ 

It  was  not  for  Aim  to  hear. 
Alaal  the  crown,  the  sceptre, 

The  treasures  of  the  earth, 
And  the  priceless  love  that  poured  those  gifl% 

Alike  of  wasted  worth  I 
The  rites  are  closed  :— bear  hack  the  dead 

Unto  the  chamber  deep ; 
lAy  down  again  the  royal  head, 

DoHt  with  the  diut  to  sle«pl 
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There  iB  mu^c  on  the  midnight, 

A  reqniem  sad  »nd  slow, 
Aa  the  moumere  throui^h  the  Bounding  aisk 

In  dark  procession  go ; 
And  the  ring  of  state,  and  the  starry  crown 

And  all  the  rich  array. 
Are  borne  to  the  bouse  of  silence  doini, 

With  her,  that  queen  of  clay  I 
And  tearleesly  and  firmly 

King  Pedro  led  the  train, — 
Bat  his' face  was  wrapt  in  his  folding  robo^ 

When  they  lowered  the  duat  agun. 
1m  huahed  at  last  the  tomb  above. 

Hymns  die,  and  atepe  depart: 
Who  called  thee  strong  aa  Death,  0  Lot*? 

MigMier  thou  wast  and  art. 


UNDEB  THE  SNOW^Bobibt  Goutb^. 
It  woflChiiatmas  Eve  In  tbe  year  "fourteen,* 

And  ae  andent  daleemea  used  to  tell, 
Tbe  wildest  winter  they  ever  had  seen, 

With  tbe  snow  lying  deep  on  moor  aud  fbU; 
When  Wagoner  John  got  out  his  team, — 

Siniler  and  Wbitefoot,  Duke  and  Gray, — 
With  the  light  in  bis  eyes  of  >  young  man's  dream 

As  he  thought  of  his  wedding,  on  Sew  Year's  Dif, 
To  Ruth,  the  maid  with  the  bonnie  brown  hair. 

And  eyes  of  tbe  deepest,  sunniest  blue. 
Modest  and  winsome  and  wondrous  fair. 

And  true  to  her  troth,  for  her  heart  was  true. 

"  Thou's  sorely  not  going,"  ehonted  mine  host 

"Thou'U  beloetin  the  drift  as  sure  as  tbou'B  bora. 
Thy  lass  wianot  want  to  wed  wi'  a  ghost. 

And  that's  what  thou'Il  be  on  Christmas  mom. 
*It'fl  eleven  long  miles  fra  Skipton  toon. 

To  Blueberg  hooses  and  Waabbum  dale, 
Ition  had  better  tarn  back  and  sit  thee  doon, 

And  comfort  thy  heart  wi'  a  drop  o'  good  ale.* 

Turn  tbe  swallows  Qying  south. 
Torn  the  vines  ogaibst  the  boo. 
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BerdB  from  rivera  to  the  droath, 

Hen  must  dare  or  nothing;^  done, 

Bd  vhat  CAres  the  lover  for  storm  or  drift, 

Or  peril  of  death  on  the  hafigitrd  way  T 

He  sinRe  to  himself  like  a  lark  in  the  lift. 

And  the  joy  of  hie  heart  tarns  December  to  itaj. 

Bat  the  wind  from  the  north  brings  a  deadly  chiU, 

CreepinK  into  his  heart,  and  the  drifts  are  deep, 
Where  the  thick  of  the  storm  strikes  Blueheig  hUl, 

Fie  is  wearj  and  falls  on  a  pleasant  sleep, 
Aad  dreams  he  is  walking  by  Washburn  «dfl, 

Walking  with  Ruth  on  a  summer's  day, 
Snging  that  song  to  his  bonnie  bride. 

His  own  for  life,  forever  and  aye. 
Now  read  me  this  riddle,  how  Rnth  should  hear 

That  song  of  a  heart  in  the  clutch  of  doom. 
It  stole  on  her  ear,  distinct  and  clear. 

As  if  her  lover  was  in  the  room. 

And  read  me  this  riddle,  how  Ruth  should  know. 

Ah  she  bonndit  to  throw  open  the  heavy  door. 
That  her  lover  is  lost  in  the  drifting  snow, 

I>ying  or  dead  on  the  great  wild  moor. 
■Help!  helpl"  "Lostl  loetl" 

Rings  throuiih  the  night  as  she  rosbes  awaf, 
StumblinK,  blinded,  and  tempest- toeeed, 

Btraight  to  the  drift  where  her  lover  lay. 

And  swift  they  leap  after  her  into  the  night, 

Into  the  drifts  by  Blneberg  hil), 
Pullan,  Ward,  Robinson,  each  with  his  light, 
To  find  her  there,  holding  him,  white  and  lUL 
"  He  was  dead  in  the  drift,  then," 

I  hear  them  say, 
Aa  I  listen  and  wonder. 

Forgetting  to  play, 
Hfty  years  Bjne  come  Christmas  Day. 
"Nay,  nay,  they  were  wed,"  the  dalesman  cried, 

"By  Parson  Carmalt  on  New  Yost's  Day  ; 
Bonnie  Ruth  were  me  great-great-grsndsire's  brMfc 
And  Muster  Frankland  gave  her  awa^  " 
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"But  how  did  she  find  him  oader  the  snow?" 

They  cried  with  a  lai^ter,  touched  with  teara. 
"  Nay,  lads,"  he  eaid,  softly, "  we  never  can  know. 
No,  not  if  we  live  *  hundred  years." 
There's  a  sight  o'  things  gan 
To  the  making  o*  nun, 
Then  I  rushed  to  my  play 
With  a  whoop  and  away. 
Fifty  yeara  syne  come  Chriatnuu  D^. 


THE  PANTHER'S  CHOICE. 

On  tbia  night  we  had  made  our  camp — Joe  and  I— on 
the  we§t  side  of  the  Salmon  River  Mountftine,  and  on  the 
banks  of  a  creek  fklling  into  the  west  fork  of  the  SslmoD 
river.  Joe  was  a  bslf-breed  boy  about  eighteen  yean 
old, — »n  honest,  trusty  fellow,  and  a  reliable  guide,  mod 
just  then  we  bad  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Indians. 

I  had  been  feverish  all  day  and  when  I  turned  in,  with 
my  feet  to  the  fire  and  the  stars  above  me,  at  about  dght 
o'clock,  I  WBsalittlebitfiigbty.  The  last  I  remembered 
was  hearing  Joe  collecting  fuel  for  the  night.  His  bed 
had  been  prepared  about  six  feet  from  mine,  and  he  had 
told  me  that  a  whisper  would  awaken  him  if  I  Deeded 
him  during  the  night. 

I  awoke  about  midnight  with  the  fever  gone  and  all 
my  seDses  peculiarly  alert.  It  seemed  as  if  I  could  hear 
better  than  ever  in  my  life  before.  Just  above  us  waa 
a  riffle  in  the  creek,  and  I  heard  the  waters  babbling  and 
caught  a  splash  now  and  then  as  the  fiab  ran  up  or  down. 
I  heard  a  noise  in  the  forest  and  knew  that  a  dead  limb 
had  feUen.  A  wolf  barked,  and  I  figured  it  out  that 
he  was  about  half  a  mile  away.  There  was  a  rustling 
among  the  leaves,  and  I  said  to  myself  that  a  mole  waa 
running  about. 

Stepl  Step!  Stepl 

If  my  bead  had  not  been  in  contact  with. the  eartk 
I  G«uld  not  have  made  out  the  sound.    It  was  funt  and 
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light.    The  hoTses  were  lying  down,  as  I  knew  by  tb* 
sound  of  their  breathing,  asd  when  I  lifted  my  beMl  * 
bit  I  saw  that  Joe  was  wrapped  in  his  blanket 
Stepl  Step!  Step! 

Ah,  I  have  it  now.  It  is  the  wolf  whose  bark  I  beard 
five  Diinutee  i^o.  The  dull  glow  of  our  camp-fire  has 
caught  his  eye,  and  he  is  prowling  about  to  inveetigata 
He  is  gaunt  and  shambling,  and  at  this  seasoa  of  the 
year  his  fur  is  stained  and  ragged.  He  skulks  and 
dodges,  advances  and  retreats,  and  now  and  then  hia  lip 
drops  down  to  reveal  hia  fangs.  There  is  no  fear  of  him. 
Even  if  there  were  a  dozen  they  would  not  attack.  If 
I  were  to  ait  upright  this  fellow  would  drop  his  tail  tai 
make  a  bolt  for  it  and  not  stop  running  for  a  mile. 

iDid  I  feel  the  earth  jar  beside  me?  No!  If  there  was 
any  movement  at  all  it  was  caused  by  one  of  the  hones 
nusing  his  head  to  catch  the  scent  of  the  wolf.  The 
movement  of  a  horse  lying  down  or  getting  up  can  ba 
detected  by  a  man  in  his  blankets  a  hundred  feet  away. 
Was  that  noise  made  by  something  being  dragged  along 
the  earth  ?  Of  courae  not !  A  horse  when  sound  asleep 
will  often  move  one  of  his  feet  with  a  scraping  motion. 
A  bear  may  be  prowling  about  and  hia  skuffi  ikoST 
ikuff!  would  account  for  the  peculiar  sound. 
"  Joe !  Joe  I " 

The  fever  has  lefl  my  throat  as  dry  as  tinder,  and  I 
suddenly  thirat.  It  won't  take  Joe  over  a  minute  to  fill 
our  coffee-pot  with  ice-cold  water  at  the  spring.  I  don't 
like  to  break  in  on  his  sleep,  but  he  can  make  up  for  it 
to-morrow  when  left  in  charge  of  the  camp. 
"Joe!  Joel" 

He  sleeps  as  lightly  as  a  fox,  and,  Indian-like,  is  awake 
every  two  hours  to  see  that  the  fire  is  all  right.  I  have 
called  twice  and  yet  failed  to  arouse  him.  The  night  is 
a  bit  chilly  and  he  may  hare  wrapped  bv  head  in  the 
blanket.    I  will  sit  up  and  see. 

But  where  is  Joe?  There  is  the  spot  where  he  made 
his  bed,  but  he  is  not  there.    I  can  see  clear  arotmd  the 
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fire,  but  Joe'a  form  ia  not  in  sight.  He  is  not  after  fuel- 
he  is  not  at  the  Hpring. 

"  Joe  IJoe  IJoe ! " 

I  am  on  laj  feet  as  I  call.  No  answer.  He  would 
hear  me  if  half  a  mile  away,  but  there  is  do  reaponaa 
I  go  to  the  Bpring  and  drink  taj  fill,  and  returo  and  heap 
fiiel  on  the  fire  and  lie  down  again.  Joe  is  a  queer  sort 
of  a  boy.  He  may  have  gone  down  to  the  Salmon  to 
let  a  couple  of  trape,  or  he  may  hare  seen  Indians  pasa 
and  followed  them.    There  is  no  cause  to  worry. 

It  is  sunshine  as  I  open  my  eyee  ^ain.  I  sit  up  and 
look  around.  Joe  is  not  here.  I  stand  up  and  shout 
"  Coo  e-e-e  I "  but  there  is  no  reply.  I  look  down  up- 
on the  spot  where  he  made  his  bed,  and  there  ia  a  trail 
aa  of  some  burden  being  dragged.  I  follow  it  and  tea 
rods  away  I  find  pieces  of  his  blanket,  and  blood  on  the 
leaves ;  at  twenty  rods  the  rest  of  hia  blanket  torn  and 
bloody.  Through  a  thicket  and  on  the  &r  aide  of  a  log 
I  oome  upon  his  dead  body,  or  the  ghastly  remains  of  iL 

While  I  was  lying  wide  awake,  a  panther  crept  up, 
■prang  upon  the  sleeping  boy  and  carried  him  away. 
I  beard  only  the  faint  noises  I  have  mentioned,  none  of 
them  giving  the  slightest  cause  for  alarm,  none  of  them 
loud  enough  to  have  aroused  a  sleeping  warrior.  The 
boy  had  made  no  cry,  no  struggle.  Softly  as  he  bod 
alighted  the  great  cat  had  struck  him  dead  with  ona 
blow  of  his  paw. 

Two  of  us  lay  there  motiooleea  and  helpless.  The  pan- 
ther hod  hia  choice.  Who  can  guess  what  determined  it  T 
— Chicago  Timea, 

MARIAR  IN  HEAVEN.— Matrbr  D.  Kimball. 
The  pa'aon's  been  preachin'  "bout  heaven 

To  us  who're  outen  the  fold  ; 
'Bont  gates  made  of  jasper  and  pearl, 

And  atreeta  paved  with  na^ete  of  gold; 
Says  the  folks  there  are  aainte,  or  else  angels. 

Some  plarin'  on  harps  with  gold  stringo— 
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I  kllow  it's  a  aort  of  Bccomp'meut, 
To  tnnea  which  th'rest  of  'em  einga. 

And  I  wonder  and  tbink  of  Mariar, 

Who  left  me  «  year  atco  May, 
Bow  she  tackles  to  all  them  fine  flxin'»~ 

For  she  didn't  set  much  by  dieplaj ; 
She  were  humble  and  elty  like,  a-livin', 

As  any  with  whom  I'm  acquaint ; 
I  reckon  she  don't  feel  to  hum  yet 

When  she  talks  with  an  angel  oi  saint. 

When  she  looks  at  the  amethyst  fences 

And  walks  on  the  streets  paved  with  gold. 
Don't  yon  a'pose  there  are  times  when  she  longs  fin 

The  lane  in  which  me  and  her  strolled  ? 
The  old  grassy  lane  in  the  medder, 

And  the  stile  where  my  comiu'  she'd  wait — 
Don't  yon  think  she'd  as  lief  have  the  stile  th«r* 

As  the  beantifuUest  pearly  hinged  gate  7 
And  the  pond  on  the  farm  by  the  willere, 

Where  she  used  to  pick  cat-tails  and  flow«r% 
Suther  have  than  the  big  crystal  ocean? 

'Cause  shedid  love  this  old  farm  of  oara. 
T  set  me  thinkin'  in  this  way  this  mornin', 

When  I  looked  at  her  pansies  and  rosea. 
And  I  couldn't  help  wishin'  her  with  me, 

f^tead  of  stayin'  up  there  long  'ith  Homk 
As  for  me,  it's  lonesome  'ithout  'er — 

Bo  solemn  like  round  the  old  place, 
That  I'm  longin'  to  die  and  go  to  her, 

Tho'  I  reckon  I'm  lackin'  of  grace, 
But  if  I  should  be  sent  down  to — t'other. 
And  could  ait  down  'ith  her  by  the  fir^ 
Why,  what  could  be  nicer  in  heaven 
Than  sittin'  'longside  of  MariarT 

"Taint  orthydox,  this  way  of  talkin','' 

8ez  the  pa'aon  to  nie  t'other  day. 
And  be  fetched  me  to  hia  way  o'  thinkin', 

Which  wuz  jeat  like  Mariar's  old  way. 
80  I'm  tryin'  to  live  jest  aa  she  did  — 

Gk>  to  meetin'  aa  she  nsed  ter  do — 
And  her  spirit  bangs  ronnd  me  and  whiapeni 

"  Joeiab,  I  gaess  yon'll  pall  tbrongh  1 " 
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HOBSE-THIEF  IfM.— Rosntr  C.  V.  HnsM. 

Bo  the  boya  have  told  you,  have  they,  to  ask  me  for  that  tale 
Of  borae-tbief  Jim  in  Omaha,  and  all  about  the  way 
I  spoiled  a  hani^ng  bee  for  the  greasere,  and  what  came 
Of  Jimmy  on  that  pleaaaut  eight  in  May. 

You  see,  Jim'e  father  he  had  had  a  little  sprightly  talk 

With  a  greaser  'bout  hie  claim,  till  at  last 

There  was  one  greaser  lees  in  this  naoghty  world,  bat  Jim% 

Daddy  lay  in  jail,  tight  and  &st. 

The  next  day  he  would  sn'ing,  bo  Jimmy  went  that  night 

And  got  the  sherifl'a  horse  and  brought  it  there 

To  the  jiul,  while  the  sheriff  an'  the  men  were  drinkin'  bard. 

And  Jim's  daddy  heard  a  sound  that  raised  his  hair. 

It  was  but  a  little  scratching  against  the  bolted  door. 

Till  the  door  it  opened  alow  and  Jim  Htood  there 

With  a  Itnife  that  cut  the  ropes  that  bound  the  old  man  np. 

And  next  thing  bis  dad  he  wasn't  there. 

Bat  they  caught  young  Jim  red-handed.    The  sheriff  danced 

For  his  horse  leli  with  the  old  man,  don't  you  see. 

He  was  a  greaser  aberiff— they  had  'em  in  those  days — 

And  they'd  stole  Jim's  daddy's  claim  cheerlblly. 

Well  Jim  bad  got  to  swing ;  a  horse-thief  he  was  worse 

Than  one  who'd  kill  a  man  in  that  day ; 

For  Jim's  father  bad  aome  hours  to  think  about  his  end, 

But  Jimmy  he  must  swing  right  away. 

Jim  never  said  a  word ;  he'd  got  his  father  off. 

And  that  was  all  he  cared  for,  don't  you  see. 

80  he  watched  'em  get  the  rope,  and  let  'em  drag  him  on 

Till  they  had  him  underneath  a  big  old  tree. 

Then  the  sheriff  made  a  noose  and  slipped  it  on  Jim's  neck. 

The  boy  saying  nothing  even  then ; 

Two  greasers  caught  the  end  and  waited  for  the  word 

While  Jim  tried  to  think  a  prayer,  in  between. 

Just  then  I  came  along.    I  was  on  my  mare,  "  Chico," 

That  had  won  in  the  races  in  Two-ten, 

And  I  saw  the  little  lad  and  the  drunken  greasen,  and 

I  heard  what  was  bellowed  by  the  men. 
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"Get  out!"l  laa^Ehed.  "  Why, boys,  that litUe  flmx-bilred kid 

Don't  know  horsee  from  goats,  and  you  Bay 

He  took  the  HheriA's  broncho  two  miles  in  the  du-k, 

A  kicking  broncho,  too  7    Oh,  get  away  I 

"  I  bet  he  couldn't  mount  a  horae.  Say,  bring  him  here  t»  mei 

If  he  ftets  on  my  old  mare  I  loee  the  bet. 

It's  a  thousand  dollare  down.    Come,  boys,  take  me  up." 

And  I  tumbles  off  of  "  Chico,"  and  1  let 

The  lad  come  up  a-trembhng,  hia  eyes  set  on  me 

With  a  look  that  made  me  give  such  a  start, 

7or  I  very  clearly  saw  what  the  greaeera  hadn't  seen, 

And  that  look  it  went  clean  to  my  heart 

So  while  the  kid  was  fumbling,  and  trying  to  get  tip, 

I  managed  juat  to  whiaper,  "  You  light  out 

And  ride  for  your  lifet"    Then  in  the  saddle  b« 

Leaped  up  like  a  bird.    And  each  a  about 

Aa  I  gave !  For  old  "  Cbico,"  feeling  the  light  weight'— 

And  the  pin  I  drove  in  her — went  One-ten. 

Then  I  yelled  like  a  madman,  I  shot  off  my  gun. 

And  BO  did  the  other  screeching  men  I 

But  "  Cliico  "  she  was  gone.    Then  I  tore  out  my  halt, 

Till  the  greaeera,  white  they  cursed,  pitied  mb~ 

For  they'd  all  heard  of  "Chico"— the  sheriff  he  swore  most 

For  hie  horse  was  gone,  too,  don't  yon  see. 

That's  all,  Oh,a7i(i"Cft«!o"/ Well,Ifound  her  the  nextdayj 
A  note  was  in  her  saddle,  just  a  line 
Tiiat  said  a  prayer  for  me,  and  it  told  where  Jimmy  was, 
And  it  said Say,  this  tobacco's  mighty  fine. 

Ajid  v)haC  beramr  of  Jim  t  WuU,  stranger,  yon  won't  get 

Very  poor  for  tack  of  begging.    What  of  Jim  7 

Well,  Jimmy  hb  was  gone,  he'd  never  more  be  found. 

The  earth  had  seen  the  very  last  of  him. 

You  see  I'd  found  it  out,— that  the  old  man  dressed  bis  girl 

Like  a  boy,  it  was  easier  that  way  then 

Than  to  have  a  girl  a- trapesing  round  greasers  and  sich  like, 
Which  I'd  found  out  wlien  I  saw  Jim  with  the  men. 
AndmluU  became  of  herf  Well,  stranger,  yon're  aplumi 
Ybs,  motheb,  I'm  a-comino  I    I  never,  in  my  life. 
Saw  a  man  quite  so  curious.    Well,  Jimmy's  there 
In  the  bonse  I    I  call  her  mother—she's  my  wife. 
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"  He  touched  her  hand,  snd  the  fever  left  ber." 

He  touched  her  hand  as  He  only  can, 
With  the  wondrouB  ekill  of  the  great  Phyucian, 

With  the  tender  touch  of  the  Son  of  Man, 
And  the  fever  pain  in  the  throbbing  temples 

Died  oat  with  the  flush  on  brow  and  cheek ; 
And  the  lips  that  had  been  so  parched  and  boming 

Trembled  vith  thanke  that  ehe  could  not  Bpeak ; 
And  the  eyes,  where  the  fever  light  bad  faded. 

Looked  np — by  her  grateful  tears  made  dim ; 
And  she  roee  and  ministered  to  ber  household — 

8be  rose  and  ministered  unto  Him. 
*He  touched  her  hand,  and  the  fever  left  ber." 

Ob,  blessed  touch  of  tbe  Man  Divine! 
Bo  beautiful  then  to  arise  and  serve  Him 

When  the  fever  is  gone  from  your  life  and  mine ; 
It  joaj  be  tbe  fever  of  reatlese  serving, 

WiUi  heart  ail  thirsty  for  love  and  praise. 
And  eyes  all  aching  and  strained  with  yeaming 

Toward  self-set  goals  in  the  fnture  days ; 
Or  it  may  be  a  fever  of  spirit  anguish, 

Some  tempest  of  sorrow  that  dice  not  down 
Till  the  cross  at  lost  is  in  meeknees  lifted 

And  the  head  stoops  tow  for  the  thorny  crown; 
Or  it  may  be  a  fever  of  pain  and  anger. 

When  the  wounded  spirit  is  hard  to  bear. 
And  only  tbe  Lord  can  draw  forth  the  arrows 

Left  carelessly,  cruelly  rankling  there. 
Whatever  the  fever,  His  touch  can  heal  it ; 

Whatev.er  the  tempest,  his  voice  can  still; 
There  is  only  joy  as  we  seek  His  pleasure ; 

There  is  only  a  rest  as  we  seek  His  will— 
And  some  day  afler  life's  fitful  fever, 

I  think  we  aball  say  in  tbe  home  on  high: 
"  If  the  hands  that  He  touched  but  did  His  bidding^ 

How  little  it  matters  what  else  went  by  1 " 
Ah,  Lord  I  Thon  knoweet  us  altogether, 

Each  heart's  sore  sickness,  whatever  it  be. 
Touch  Thon  our  hands '.    Let  tbe  fever  leave  oi— 

And  so  shall  we  minister  unto  Thee  I 
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MnHBBaTHiBTY-aix.  rt 

MRS.  TUBBS  AT  THE  SEWING-CIRCLE.* 

Belle  Marshall  Locke. 
Hand  me  the  baatin'  thread,  Mis'  Little.  (^Looke  abotii.'} 
I'm  10  glsd  we've  got  this  corner  to  ourselves,  for  if 
there'*  one  thiog  above  another  that  I  dislike  about 
these  sewia'-drclea,  it's  bein'  obliged  to  set  in  a  roomful 
of  women  and  not  have  a  chance  to  get  a  word  id  edge- 
ways. Not  that  I'ra  much  of  a  talker.  Allourfamil;, 
on  the  Kilgore  side,  are  rather  quiet,  but  I  like  to  have 
my  say,  now  an'  agin.  (Sneeiee.) 

I  got  a  dretfiil  cold  at  Mis'  Farsona's  funeral ;  sot  right 
in  a  draft,  but  'twas  the  only  place  I  could  get,  where  I 
could  see  the  moumers.  I  couldu't  help  thiokio'  how 
gratified  she'd  been,  if  she'd  seen  the  crowd ;  and  such 
m  lot  of  flowers.  Poor  woman,  she  took  such  pride  in 
herflower-bedal  I  suppose  Parsons  will  be  gcttin'  mar- 
ried  before  ihe's  fairly  cold  in  the  ground.  They  say 
Melissy  Jenkins  went  right  over  there,  aa  soon  as  the 
breath  left  Mis'  Panons's  body,  an'  stayed  'til  after  the 
funeral.  I  was  over  Tuesday,  the  day  before  ahe  was 
buried,  and  I  thought  I'd  jest  step  down  suller,  and  see 
what  there  woe  in  the  house,  and  I  declare  if  I  didn't 
find  Melissy  down  there,  a-countin'  the  cane  of  preserve* 
and  pickle-lily.  I  s'pose  she  was  a-peekin'  round  to  see 
if  Parsons  was  a  good  pervider. 

Speakin'  of  Melissy,  they  say  her  cousin,  that  freckle- 
&ced  Smith  girl,  is  really  goin'  to  ketch  Squire  Steb- 
bius ;  I  can't  say  how  true  it  is,  but  I  know  she  made 
him  a  syrup  for  his  cough  last  winter,  and  knit  him  four 
pairs  of  feetin'  for  a  Christmas  present.  Straws  tell 
which  way  the  wind  blows,  you  know.  Tlie  squire's  got 
a  good  house — water,  with  fassets  to  turn  it  on,  right  in 
the  sink,  and  everything  new-fashioned — but  he's  as 
close  as  the  bark  to  a  tree.  When  we  gave  the  straw- 
berry ftstival,  to  get  a  new  carpet  for  the  meetin'-house, 
he  sent  a  quart  of  skim-milk  for  the  coffee  and  a  pat  of 

*Wi1tt(D  n^tmlj  tor  Ihii  Collectlun. 
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winter  butUr,  ctrong  enougb  to  atart  teare  in  your  eyesl 
Melissy'JJ  be  bis,  une,  two,  three — yes,  hia  third  wife. 
SWa  awful  shiftless  and  don't  liDon  nothio'  at  all  about 
housekeepin'.  I  don't  believe  ebe  knows  how  to  make 
a  pan  of  sour-milk  biscuits,  or  fry  a  mesa  of  flap-jacks, 
to  save  her  life !  Humph  1  I  should  hate  to  marry  a 
roan  that  hadn't  bought  a  gravestun  for  his  first  wife — 
let  alone  the  other  two.  Mis'  Stebbins  had  jest  bought 
her  a  new  pair  of  congress  ^hoeo,  before  she  was  takeo 
sick,  and  if  you'll  believe  it,  Stebbins  sold  'em  to  Soph- 
rony  Swett  for  a  quarter  more'n  she  give  for  'em.  I  kruno, 
for  I  was  with  her  when  she  bought  'em. 

Speaktu'  of  shoes  makes  me  think  of  the  pair  Marthy 
Meekins  wore  to  the  Browns's  buskin  :  they  was  them 
new  kind,  with  shiny  toes — must  have  cost  tno  dollara, 
if  tbey  did  a  cent  I  Well,  what  do  you  think  I  saw,  when 
Jonas  Leavitt  swung  ber  in  the  Virginny  Reel  f  Why,  a 
bole  in  her  stockin'  as  big  as  the  end  of  that  spool ! 
Tbat  sp'ilt  tbe  looks  of  them  sboes  for  me  I 

Marthy  always  was  lazy  and  dretfiil  extravagant.  She 
hired  out  to  Deacon  Powers's,  but  they  didn't  keep  her 
long.  Mis'  Powers  told  me  she  wasted  more'n  her  wages 
come  to :  would  wash  the  dishes  with  bard  soap,  and 
grease  tbe  cake  tins  with  butter  every-time !  I  warn't 
surprised,  for  I  was  over  to  her  mother's  one  day  and 
Mis'  Meekins  was  pickin'  her  rags  over.  She  mixed  the 
white  and  colored  right  up  together,  and  at  that  time 
white  rags  was  a-fetchin*  a  half  cent  more  apound  than 
colored ;  and,  as  true  as  I  set  here,  there  was  pieces  of 
white  cotton  cloth  in  them  rags,  as  big  as  my  band  1  It 
&irly  made  me  shiver  to  see  such  extravagance. 

There!  that  spool  has  rolled  clear  under  your  chair. 
That's  kind  of  a  pretty  mat  your're  a-standin'  on.  I've 
got  one  to  home,  with  a  black  and  white  dog  on  it,  looks 
most  nat'ral  enough  to  bite.  Poor  old  Parson  Bemis 
come  to  tea  one  night — he's  kinder  near-sighted,  you 
know — and  I  declare  for  it,  if  he  didn't  snap  his  Gngera 
to  tbat  d(%  thinkin'  ho  was  alive. 
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IIOXBIB  THIBTY-BIX.  70 

Hi  hum  I  I  don't  do  much  drswin'  io  now  days.  Sence 
Jotham  got  married  and  fetched  his  wife  home,  it  takes 
'bout  all  my  time  to  wait  on  her.  Sometimes  I  think  I 
can't  stand  her  city  ways  another  day ;  then  I  think  he's 
got  the  wont  of  it,  poor  boy  I  She  don't  know  hov  to 
make  BAMage  more'n  ababyandldo  wish  joa  could 
hare  seen  the  mittea  she  tried  to  knit  for  Jotham !  The 
thumb  is  about  ns  big  as  a  pipe  stem.  The  way  ehe  goei 
OD  orer  an  old-fashioned  sugar-bowl  and  a  brasH  warmin'* 
pan  she  found  in  the  attic,  would  make  you  sick  I 
Strange  how  boys  will  get  took  in  I  Girls  aint  what 
they  was  in  my  days. 

IHd  you  go  to  the  minister'B  donation  party  Ia«t  week  ? 
What  a  eight  of  stuff  they  did  get  I  It  Beeme  to  me 
preacbin'  pays  better  than  anything  else.  Ihe  front 
room  WBB jest  filled!  There  was  nineteen  pin-cushions 
of  every  shape  you  coald  think  cf,  besides  eight  straw 
berry  emeriea.  There  wbb  four  tidies, — real  pretty  ones, 
too, — and  a  lamp-mat  with  a  border  of  grapes,  in  pur- 
ple worsted. 

Mis'  Sykes  sent  'em  her  crutches.  Her  broken  leg  is 
all  right  now  and  the  crutches  wam't  hurt  a  mite.  She 
said  if  they  didn't  need  'em  now,  no  knowin'  how  soon 
they  would,  and  she  believed  in  makin'  useful  presents. 
Bhe  said  that  to  hit  off  Manda  Hodge,  because  she  gave 
'em  a  wreath  of  wax  flowers.  I  sent  in  a  ham  ;  'twns  a 
little  mite  musty,  but  I  thought  it  might  do,  when  they 
didn't  have  company.  Mis'  Jenks  sent  a  peck  of  applet 
every  one  of  'em  wind-fiilla !  If  that  ain't  stinginess, 
I  don't  know  what  is ;  but  that's  the  way  some  folks 
makes  their  money.  You  know  they've  jeat  put  np  a 
new  bam  and  they  do  say  Jenks  got  as  full  as  a  tick,  at 
the  raisin'  I  But  there !  you  can't  tell  much  by  what 
you  hear,  and  I  make  a  pint  of  never  sayin'  nothin' 
ag'in  nobody :  for  if  there's  any  one  thing  I  despiae  it's 
to  hear  a  body  slander  their  neighbors. 

I  declare.  Mis'  Little,  I  most  forgot  to  ask  you  about 
jronr  darter  Ketury's  beau  I  Is  she  really  keepln'  com 
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80  OIIIHDNDRBDCUOICB  ItLBCTIOKI 

{MU17  itith  that  city  feller  T  Don't  jou  think  he  eeem 
dreUiil  piudJin  T  His  bands  Jon't  look  as  if  he  ever 
did  a  days  work  in  bii  life  and  if  that  uarrer  chest  of 
his  don't  mean  consumption,  then  I  aint  no  prophet. 

What's  that?  m»'  Pike  tmfg  tea  it  ready  f  WeU,  I 
hope  it  will  be  better  than  we  had  the  last  time  the  circle 
met  here  1  Qo  right  out,  don't  wait  for  me.  I'll  ibid  my 
work  up  and  oome  right  along. 

There !  I'm  glad  they're  gone,  for  I  wanted  a  chance 
to  smooth  my  hair  and  set  my  cap  atraighL  I  heard 
Elder  Twombley  come  in,  a  few  minutes  ago.  Dear 
man,  what  a  lonely  life  he  leads  since  his  wife  died.  How 
he  did  praise  my  biscuita  last  week,  and  the  way  he  eat 
the  raspberry  jam,  spoke  plainer  than  words  I  Well, 
well,  one  can't  never  tell  what  may  happen  I  If  duty 
pints  that  way,  I  shant  say  No,  and — yea,  I'm  coming — 
if  I  do  say  it,  he  might  find  a  worse  help-meet  in 
Slanderville  than  Tabitha  Tnbbsl 


THE  TWO  LITTLE  STOCKINGS.- Saub  Kkuus  B 

Two  little  stockinf^  hung  side  by  side, 
Clooe  to  the  fireplace,  brood  and  wide, 
"  Two  7  "  said  Baint  Nick,  as  down  he  came 
Loaded  with  toys  and  man  j  a  game. 
"Hoi  hoi"  said  be,  with  a  laugh  of  fun, 
"111  have  no  cheating,  my  pretty  one. 
I  know  wbo  dwells  in  this  house,  my  dear; 
There's  only  one  little  girl  lives  here." 

80  he  crept  np  dose  to  the  chimney-place^ 
And  measured  a  sock  with  a  sober  Aice. 
Just  then  a  wee  little  note  fell  out, 
And  flattered  low,  like  a  bird,  about. 

"  Ahal  what's  thisT  "  said  he  in  surprise, 
As  he  pushed  his  speis  up  close  to  his  eyes, 
And  read  the  address,  in  a  child's  rough  plan. 
"  Dear  Saint  Nicholas,"  so  it  began, 
"  The  other  stocking  you  see  on  the  wall 
I  have  hang  for  a  child  named  Clara  HaU. 
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She's  a  poor  little  girl  but  very  good, 

80  I  thoufcht  perhaps  you  kindly  would 

Fill  up  her  stocking,  too,  to-night, 

And  help  to  make  ber  Cbrjstnuta  bright. 

If  yon've  not  enough  for  both  stocking))  thai% 

Please  pat  sll  in  Clara's.    I  shall  not  care." 

Saint  NicboUs  bmshed  « tear  from  bis  eye. 
And  "  Qod  bless  you,  darling,"  he  said  with  •  tlg^ 
Than  softly  he  blew,  through  the  chimney  high, 
A  note  like  a  bird's,  as  it  soars  on  high, 
When  down  caine  two  of  the  funniest  mortals 
That  ever  were  seen  this  aide  earth's  portals. 
"  Hurry  up  1 "  said  Saint  Nick,  "  and  nicely  prepan 
All  a  little  girl  wants  where  money  it  rare." 

Then,  oh,  what  a,  scene  there  was  in  that  room  ! 
Away  went  the  elves,  but  down  from  the  gloom 
Of  the  sooty  old  chimney  comes  tumbling  low 
A  child's  whole  wardrobe,  from  head  lo  to& 

How  Santa  CIoos  laughed,  as  he  gathered  them  in 
And  fastened  each  one  to  the  sock  with  a  pin  . 
Right  to  the  toe  he  bung  a  bine  drees. 
"She'll  think  it  came  ftom  the  Bky,  I  guess," 
Baid  Saint  Nicholas,  smoothing  the  folds  of  blat, 
And  tying  the  hood  to  the  stocking,  too. 
When  all  the  warm  clothes  were  fastened  on. 
And  both  little  socks  were  filled  and  done. 
Then  Santa  Claus  tncked  s  toy  here  and  thera. 
And  hurried  away  to  the  frosty  air, 
^yi"K<  "  ^^^^  pi^y  ^^B  P^*^''  *^^  blesB  the  dear  chl^^ 
Who  pities  them,  too,  on  this  night  so  wild." 

The  wind  caught  the  words,  and  bore  them  on  hi^ 
"nil  they  died  away  in  the  midnight  sky. 
While  Saint  Nicholas  flew  through  the  icy  olr, 
Brln{^ng  "  peace  and  good-will "  with  him  everf  whei 


INTO  THE  SUNSET. 


"  Row  me  ont  to  the  sonaet— row  me,  fisher-boy  Ben, 
Out  where  the  golden  cloudlets  dip  in  the  sea  again  ; 
I  always  wanted  to  reach  them,  nestling  onear  the  sun 
Bow  me,  then,  fiur  and  softly— we  shall  get  there  are  dt^  If 
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Ho  took  the  o«r  uid  he  rowed  her,  \iM«  fisher-elrl  Sua — 
He  rowed  ber  towmrds  the  sunset,  lilac,  golden  and  bine; 
The  breeze  blew  aiitt  in  their  faces,  and  smiles  came  all  un.< 

eouzht, 
But  the;  bad  to  turn  in  the  twilight,  to  turn  in  search  of 

Sasy  wept  at  the  landing,  wept  as  she  stood  on  the  strand ; 
"  I  wanted  to  stay,"  she  pleaded,  "out  in  the  sunset-hud; 
You  by  my  side,  Ben  darling,  aln'ays  smiling  and  true. 
And  beautiful  clouds  around  me,  golden,  lilac,  and  blue." 

8he  stood  no  more  on  the  pebbles,  nor  played  by  the  waves 

Nor  yet  with  the  fisher-laddie  took  ship  for  the  snnaet  sky ; 
But,  pale  and  patient,  and  wasted,  on  cottage  pallet  lud, 
On  the  eve  of  a  longer  voyage,  wistful  yet  not  afraid. 


The  curfew  bell  was  ringing,  and  the  Anguat  sky  wasaglow. 
When  she  bade  them  lift  her,  lift  her,  to  gaze  on  the  west- 
ern show. 
Golden,  lilac  and  crimson— crimson,  lilac  and  blue, 
Dear  friends  of  the  flsher-maiden,  Uiese  clouds  of  brilliant 

"  I  am  going,  Ben,  to  the  sunset,"  she  whispered,  her  &ce 

ashine, 
"  Which  we  tried  to  reach  long  ago,  dear,— tried,  but  we 


THE  STRANGER  AND  HIS  FRIEND.— Jas.  Montoonebt. 

A  poor  wayfaring  man  of  grief 

Hath  often  crossed  me  on  my  way, 
Who  sued  so  humbly  for  relief 

That  I  could  never  answer.  Nay. 
I  bad  not  power  to  at^k  bis  name, 
Whither  he  went,  or  whence  he  cam& 
Yet  there  was  soiiietliing  in  his  eye 
That  won  my  love,  I  knew  not  why. 
Once,  when  my  Hcanly  meal  was  spread. 

He  entered  ;  not  a  word  he  E|>!ike; 
Just  perishing  for  want  of  bread, 

I  gave  him  all ;  he  blenaed  it,  brake, 
And  ate ;  but  jntve  nie  part  again ; 
Mine  was  an  ansel's  portion  then; 
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For,  while  I  fed  with  esf^r  haste. 
That  croBt  was  manna  to  my  taste. 
I  spied  him,  where  a  fbantain  bnrst 

Clear  from  the  rock ;  his  Ettrength  was  gone; 
The  heedless  water  mocked  hie  thirat. 

He  heard  it,  saw  it  harrying  on ; 
I  ran  to  raise  the  sufferer  up ; 
Thrice  from  the  stream  he  drained  my  cup, 
Dipped,  and  returned  it  running  o'er ; 
I  dranlc,  and  never  thirsted  more. 
Twos  night ;  the  floods  were  ont ;  it  blew 

A  winter  hurricane  aloof  i 
I  heard  his  voice  abroad,  and  flew 

To  bid  him  welcome  to  my  roof; 
I  warmed,  I  clothed,  I  cheered  my  gneot, 
I^id  him  on  my  own  couch  to  rest ; 
Then  made  the  hearth  my  bed,  and  seemed 
In  Eden's  garden  while  I  dreamed. 
Stripped,  wounded,  beaten,  nigh  to  death, 

I  found  him  by  the  highway-side: 
I  roused  his  pulse,  brought  back  his  breath, 

Jtevived  his  spirit,  and  supplied 
Wine,  oil,  re^vsliment;  he  was  healed: 
I  had  myself  a  wound  concealed; 
But  from  that  hour  forgot  tbe  smart. 
And  peace  bound  up  my  broken  heart 
In  prison  I  saw  him  nest,  condemned 

To  meet  a  traitor's  death  at  morn : 
The  tide  of  lying  tongues  I  stemmed 

And  honored  bim  midst  shame  and  acorn  j 
My  friendship's  utmost  zeal  to  try, 
He  asked  if  I  for  him  woald  die ; 
The  flesh  was  weak,  my  blood  ran  chill, 
But  the  free  spirit  cried,  "  I  will." 

Then  in  a  moment  to  my  view 
The  stranger  darted  from  di^mise; 

The  tokens  in  His  hands  I  knew. 
My  Saviour  stood  before  mine  eyes! 

He  s)>ake  ;  and  my  poor  name  He  named: 

"  Of  Me  thou  hast  not  been  ashamed ; 

These  deeds  shall  thy  memorial  hf  ; 

Fear  not ;  thou  didst  them  unto  Me." 
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A  8PELLIN'  8CH00L.-Davii>  B. 

Onc't  there  was  ■  apellin'  echooJ 

Down  in  Balm  o'  Gilead 
Where  I  lived  with  Dad  bq'  Mam 

When  I  was  a  httle  lad 
•Bont  the  aiieo'  that  un  there,— 
That  UD  with  the  yall«r  hair. 
I  was,— well,  now,  let  me  see,— 
I  was  'Ixiut  the  i^  o'  three 
If  I  i«colraember  right 
But  it's  been  so  long  ago 
That  I  don't  exac'ly  know 
But  what  I  maybe  might  been  morat 
Maybe  I  was  tnrnin'  four. 
Anyhow  I  was  wearin'  skirta.— 
Hadn't  ftot  to  wearin'  shirts. 
An'  panta,  an'  boots,  an'  gallnsee, 
An'  all  the  things  I  wished  1  was- 
Mammy  used  to  curl  my  hair, 
Used  to  hang  'way  down  to  there. 
Mammy  called  me,  "  Muizer's  dea*;" 
Daddy  used  tn  say,  "  Come  here  I 
Don't  you  wish't  you  was  a  man  ?  " 
"Why,"  says  I,  "  I  deas  I  am." 
Ad'  when  the  women  folks  come  in 
To  call  on  Mam,  an'  set  an'  chin 
'Bout  Cousin  Tom,  an'  Uncle  John, 
An'  Sutian  Smiles,  an'  Nathan  Good, 
An'  all  the  gossip  goin'  on 
In  the  sarroundin'  neighborhood. 
They  used  to  take  me  on  their  knM, 
An'  hug,  an'  kiss,  an'  fondle  me. 
An',  "  Oh  my  I  aint  he  gettin'  big  ?" 
"  An'  just  as  bt  as  any  pigl " 
An'  "  Oh,  dear  me !  what  pretty  curls." 
"  He'll  break  the  hearts  o'  all  the  girla 
When  he  grows  up  to  be  a  man  1 " 
"  Mis'  Smartaleck,  save  him  for  my  Fta, 
Or  Kate,  or  Jane,  or  Amanda," 
An'  all  such  stuff  they  used  to  say. 
They  used  to  call  me  "  sweet,  an'  goot^ 
An'  pretty,"  in  my  babyhood. 
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I  wonder  if  it  all  was  true  T 

Don't  think  it  would  be  now,  d'  youf 

Used  to  fpt  mad  aa  I  could  be 

*Bout  all  tlie  girls  careesin'  me. 

.^n'  would  Intnaf     Well  I  ffuesB  noti 

D*  foa  tliiak  I  am  an  id-i-ot? 

But,  "  what  about  the  spellin'  Bchoolt* 

Oh,  yeel  I'm  gittin'  nch  a  fool 

That  I  forgit,  when  I  start  out. 

What  'twas  I  meant  to  tell  about 

Well,  I  beard  Mammy  tellin'  Dad 

She'd  like  to  go  most  awtai  bad, 

But  if  she  did  she  almost  knew 

She'd  have  to  take  that  baby  too 

Or  else  he'd  raise  a  hullaballoo. 

Well,  yon  may  bet  your  bottom  cent 

To  spellin'  school  the  baby  went. 

Or  else  he'd  raised  the  biggest  row 

That  ever  yon  heard,  anyhow; 

The  baby  wasn't  such  a  fool 

As  to  stay  at  home  from  spellin'  schooL 

But  the  day  before,  Jim  Sykes  an'  Hea 

Took  me  an'  older  brother  Ben 

Out  to  the  bom,  up  in  the  hay, 

To  show  us  jist  the  very  way 

They'd  do  at  spellin'  school  nex'  day. 

But  'twasn't  long  till  they  had  a  spot 

Abont  the  way  o'  spellin'  cat. 

Jim  said,  'twos  plain  as  plain  could  be 

That  cat  must  be  spelled  c-a-t ; 

While  Hen  was  snre  that  any  jay 

Could  tell  that  "  kitty  "  begins  with  kt 

An'  as  I  sot  there  in  the  hay, 

I  says,  "  I  knows  anuEier  way. 

Now  oo  dia  'isten, — I'll  show  oo  how; 

He-ow,  m6-ow,me-ow,  me-ow. 

An'  1  tan  'pell  woort«r,  too ; 

How  'isten ;— Cock-a-doodle-doo-oo." 

"  But  what  about  the  spellin'  schod?" 

Oh,  yeal  I'm  gittin'  sich  a  fool 

That  I  forgit  when  I  start  out 

What  'twas  I  meant  to  tell  about 

Well,  Daddy  hitched  up  in  the  slad. 

An'  Mammy  wrapped  me  in  a  bed  .• 
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Quilt,  'ftn  sot  me  on  Bome  hay, 

And  then  we  went— &«ay  !  aw»y  ! 

Down  the  hill,  an'  acroee  the  bridge  ; 

Up  the  hollow,  an'  over  the  ridge  ; 

Through  the  woode  all  covered  with  anow. 

Faster  and  taster  the  horsen  |ni. 

Past  the  houee  o'  Deacon  Whits, 

Fast  old  Jones's  on  the  hill. 

Take  the  road  that  leade  to  the  right, 

Keep  right  on  till  we  come  to  the  mill, 

Round  the  dam,  an'  across  the  race, 

On  we  go  at  a  terrible  pace. 

Torn  to  the  left  at  the  villa<^  store. 

Straight  ahead  till  we  turn  some  more. 

On,  an'  on,  an'  on,  an'  then — 

Why,  this  is  the  honee  of  Uncle  Ben  I 

Whoa  I  Why,  here  we  are  at  home  agaio  I 

"An'  what  about  the  spellin'BcLool?" 

Well,  now,  I  guess  it's  yon's  the  fool. 

For  there  wasn't  any  spellin'  school. 


NATURE'S  MONOTONY. 

Nature  ia  iotereeting  in  all  its  moltifold  pkaoet,  yet, 
when  one  stops  to  think  of  it,  nature  ia  aw&Uf  monot- 
onous. As  a  matter  of  coarse  it  is  too  late  now  to  alter 
the  creation  of  things,  but  if  we  bad  been  consulted  be- 
fore everything  had  been  given  a  fixed  form,  we  could 
have  suggested  a  great  many  changes  from  the  plans  as 
they  were  carried  out  We  wish  it  to  be  understood 
that  we  hold  ourselves  in  no  wise  responsible  for  any 
blunders  that  may  have  been  marie.  We  philosophically 
accept  things  as  they  are,  yet,  at  the  same  time  we  are 
disposed  to  exercise  the  privilege  of  kicking  while  we 
have  a  chance. 

What  we  dislike  about  nature  is  its  sameness.  It 
lacks  variety.  It  doesn't  surprise  us  often  enough.  Yon 
plant  an  oak  in  your  dooryard  this  year  and  what  have 
you  nert  jc&r  7  Why,  an  oak,  to  be  sure.  And  it  re- 
mains the  same  year  after  year — just  a  common,  monot- 
vnous  oak.    Sundays,  weekday,  holidays  and  all.    Nu 
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chaoge.  Oh,  it's  aniiill  If  you  wish  •  willow  or  an 
elm  or  a  cedar,  you've  got  to  plant  it,  and  after  that  it 
will  never  be  anything  eUe.  Now  why  can't  a  tree  be  a 
pear  tree  during  the  summer  and  an  evergreen  during 
the  winter?  Men  are  not  forever  the  aame  monotonoua 
thiDgB.  Men  gamble  this  year  and  next  year  they  re- 
form and  go  to  lecturing.  Prize  fighters  become  actors, 
street-car  drivers  become  poets,  rascals  become  honorable 
men,  and  vice  verga.  Why  need  an  oak  tree  be  an  oak 
tree  forever,  and  nhy  must  its  leaves  always  be  the  same 
shape  and  color  f  Look  at  our  dear  ladies.  Note  the 
variety  of  adornment  they  put  on.  They  compel  all  the 
laws  of  cause  and  efiect  to  conform  to  the  vagariea 
of  their  wills.  Why  can't  oak  leaves  be  an  oval  pink 
one  season  and  a  square  of  blue  the  next?  Trees, 
grasses,  and  flowers  all  have  this  sorry  aameness.  They 
do  not  surprise  us ;  we  know  what  to  expect.  And  it  is 
the  Mime  way  with  the  birds  and  the  beasts.  The  robin 
sings  the  same  old  song  it  did  when  Columbus  discovered 
America.  The  bluebird,  the  lark,  and  the  catbird  are 
doing  identically  the  same  thing  they  were  when  Me- 
thuselah was  a  little  boy  pegging  stones  at  them.  There 
haa  never  been  a  particle  of  change  in  the  pi^ramme. 
Why  don't  they  keep  up  with  the  proceaion  and  sing 
the  late  popular  songs?  They  are  wearing  the  same 
design  of  feathers  their  great  grandparents  did.  Not  a 
feather  more  nor  a  feather  less. 

The  seasons  follow  each  other  in  the  same  monotonous 
succession, — spring,  summer,  autumn,  winter.  And  then 
the  ■vhole  thing  over  again  without  any  variation.  The 
sun  rises  in  the  east  and  goes  down  in  the  west,  year  in 
and  year  out.  How  much  more  interesting  it  would  be 
if  the  SUQ  came  up  just  wherever  and  whenever  it  hap- 
{lened  to  feel  like  it.  But  no,  it  works  just  like  a  ma> 
chine  that  never  breaks  nor  slips  a  cog.  There  is  nothing 
romantic  about  machinery. 

If  things  would  only  keep  us  guessing  we  should  have 
more  to  occupy  our  minds.  All  speculation  is  discouraged. 
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Everything  is  done  on  a  cut-and-dried  plan.  It's  all 
a  put-up  job.  The  die  is  reallj  cast  a  long  while  before 
ve  fairly  get  a  shake  at  it  All  the  rivers  run  into  the 
sea  just  as  they  did  in  Adam's  time.  Everything  baa 
fixed  laws.  Everything  does  just  what  you  expect  it 
will  do, — everything  except  men  and  women.  Ah  1  They 
posMss  variety  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  capricioiu  na- 
ture. A  man  says  he  will  pay  you  the  amountof  abitl 
he  owes  you,  on  Saturday.  He  surprises  you.  Hedoean't 
pay  it.  A  woman  says  she  will  be  true  to  you  forever 
and  a  day.  Well,  she  keepa  her  word  ho  &r  as  a  day  is 
concerned  but,  the  day  after,  she  elopes  with  a  freckled- 
&ced  man  who  ia  nowhere  near  so  handsome  as  you  are. 

Men  are  oaks  to-day,  willows  to-morrow  and  ragweed 
next  week.  They  change  in  size,  color,  disposition  and 
purpose,  with  the  passing  of  every  breeze.  You  can't  tell 
whether  they  are  marble  or  mush,  bronze  or  baled  hay. 

And,  after  all,  may  be  it  is  beel  that  nature  is  not  so 
full  of  variety.  It  may  be  possible  that  more  of  a  r^ 
ular,  assured  thing  really  comes  nearer  answering  our 
purpose.  It  would  be  disappointing  to  have  a  hen  lay 
door-knobs  when  one  wants  eggs,  or  to  have  a  cow  give 
pepperaauce  when  one  wants  milk.  If  pear  treea  were 
to  bring  forth  palm-leaf  tans,  and  potatoes  produced  fiat- 
irons  whenever  they  happened  to  feel  like  it,  we  should 
hardly  know  where  we  are  at.  May  be  it  is  just  as  well 
that  things  are  as  they  are.  Let  the  show  go  on.  We  an 
NOT  reepmmbU  for  the  character  of  the  entertainment 

FRIEND  DEATH .•— SrocKTOs  Batbs. 
Within  the  sombre  gates,  where  dwell  the  dead,  I  stroll 
Through  streets  of  tomba  and,  out  upon  the  farther  vei^. 
Along  the  wooded  crests  bathed  in  the  sunset  glow. 
A  river  winds  beneath  a,uA  by  its  marge  a  road 
Where  hurrying  wheels  roll  under  pleasure-seeking  thronga 
Boll  on  I  for  it  \a  fit  a  pi  ensure -ground  should  hug 
The  base  of  this  walled  city  :  for,  when  play  is  done. 

■Fruu  "n«i|;Uiw  BvA.  Hfr -mi  LraA."  Cupjirlglit,  IkM,  by  Slocktm  &■!*■. 
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The  playen  rest  in  nieat  homes  like  these.    The  jeot, 
The  merry  laagh,  the  song,  I  hear,  and  I  am  drawn 
To  yonder  dusty  world  outside  this  quiet  realm, 
Where  spire  looms  o'er  spire,  dome  o'er>towers  dome, 
And  in  the  level  rays  the  veetern  windows  Buae, 
As  if  they  blushed  to  have  the  sun  look  down  od  them. 

I  look  from  these  bir  hills  to  where  a  city  lies ; 
There  all  is  life :  men  toil  to  live;  they  strive  ;  they  sin; 
Their  meagre  years  are  over-fnll  of  HnHerint;. 
Stem  Circumstance  swsys  iron  rule.     The  Nemesis 
Necessity  sits  perched  in  all  the  marts  of  trade. 

Friend  Death  t  the  toil,  the  fret  of  traffic's  soulleas  marts, 
The  chaffering  of  men  fur  selBsh  betterment. 
Their  strifes,  their  cruelties,  their  carses  and  their  crimet, 
Make  life  one  hideous  orgie,  to  escape  from  which, 
How  gladly  would  I  come  to  thee. 

It  matters  not 
What  space  the  year  hath  run,  thy  city  hath  its  charm. 
If  Spring  her  season  brings,  fresh-breathed,  with  swelling 

And  tender  grass ;  with  venturous  flower  and  mating  bird ; 

Or  Summer,  brooding  in  her  sultry  mood,  and  big 

With  all  her  varied  offspring  ripening  into  life ; 

If  Antnmn,  with  flushed  woods,  hangs  over  misty  streama, 

Or  drops  her  rustling  leaves  to  hide  the  withering  grass ; 

Or  Winter,  rade  with  boisterous  winds,  comes  whistling  on, 

And  heaps  thy  paths,  or  drapes  each  branch  and  shoot  with 

Thy  quiet  dwelling-places  woo  my  willing  feet. 

With  base  imaginations,  men  have  pictured  thee 
In  man's  frail  relics,  setting  up  bis  skeleton 
Of  fleshless  bones  and  glowering  skull  to  image  thee, 
Ab,  viewless  angel  I  unto  me  no  awful  form 
IsUune. 

Beside  the  conch  of  suffering  is  seen 
Thy  gentle  presence,  and  the  pain-racked  sufferer 
Bmiles  sweetly  when  thy  cool  hand  greets  the  fevered  brow. 
Btrong  men,  upon  whose  frames  sat  health  in  vigoroosprime^ 
Have  thee  invoked,  when  some  black  sorrow,  like  a  atorm. 
Has  swept  its  desolating  way  and  havocked  life. 
Ftur  women,  sconrged  by  cruel  passion's  double  sting. 
By  virtue  tost  and  too  fond  love  un recompensed. 
Have  prayed  untimely  audience  of  thee.    The  child. 
By  some  relentless  sickness  held  in  cruel  thrall, 
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Thoa  foldest  onto  tby  all-h€aling  breaaL    Uld  mge, 
WboM  tottering  form  is  bent  with  weight  of  weary  years. 
Goes  with  thee  willingly  to  thy  alxxle  of  rest 

Thou  art  atl-powerfhl  to  heal  the  ilia  of  life. 
There  b  no  poverty  too  Kaant  to  banish  thee. 
Mo  wealth  ho  dazzling  that  tbou  mayest  come  not  nigh. 
No  realm  too  distaat  for  tby  willing  wing  to  speed, 
Ko  prison-bars  thy  reecuiag  presence  can  witlisbuid- 
rhou  goest  where  drekd  Pestilence  assames  his  reign, 
Inhere  fierce  Simoom  or  hot  Sirocco  rushes  by, 
Where  angered  storms  o'er  oceau's  fretted  btnom  sweep, 
Or  where  contending  armies,  each  on  each,  are  dashed. 

Men  say  thou  goest  band  in  hand  with  Pestilence, 
And  ridcst  on  the  storm  with  exultation  fierce ; 
That  tbou  doet  gloat  o'er  dismal  wrecks  and  battle  fields. 
'TIs  &lse !  Tby  presence  dost  affranchise  men  from  pain. 
They  thank  thee  noL    With  Mammon  greed  each  hu^  his 

yearn 
And  bears,  with  nerve  nnatmng  and  weakening  arm,  the  load. 
At  lost,  his  strength  o'erweighted,  snaps  the  silver  cord. 
The  wave,  the  cinerary  urn,  the  narrow  house. 
Receives  his  mortal  form.    Uis  soul  to  judgment  goes. 

The  foolish  call  thee,  "  Foe  I    Grim  Death!  Dread  He»> 


"  The  sting  of  death  is  sin." 

Whose  messenger  thon  art, 
Hie  final  snmmoni  freights  with  an  eternity  : 
And  this  eternity,  its  awfiil  weight  imposed 
On  boundless  space,  afingbts  them. 

O  stupendous  tbougbtl 
For  good  or  ill,  a  future  endless  and  unkDownl 
Unknown,  except  to  those  whose  eye  of  Aiith  discerns 
The  tairer  realms  that  lie  beyond  the  silent  tomb. 
Thy  gates  shut  oat  the  world — beyond,  eternity. 

And  tbon,  who  severest  the  dearest  earthly  ties, 
Shall  men  revile  thee?  Know  they  not,  thon  dost  bnt  serr* 
One  infinite  in  love,  in  knowledge  and  in  power? 
No  truer  friend  bath  all  mankind.    A  touch,  and  all 
Of  woe  we  suffer  here  will  cease;  and  peacefully, 
As  if  in  sleeps  onr  eyes  will  close.    Earth's  sufferings 
Cannot  invade  thy  realm.    Thy  master  and  our  God, 
Who  doeth  all  things  well,  hath  need  of  thee  to  lead 
■is  shrinking  children  from  the  ills  they  suffer  here. 
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NUMBER  THIRTI-SIZ. 

THE  GARDEN  PATH.— J.  Bbct  Smilet, 
The  garden  path  rans  north, 

The  (Eftrilen  path  ninx  south ; 
There  came  a  kid  up  the  i^arden  path, 

With  a  ia-Tf^,  expansive  mouth. 
A  seat  waH  under  tlie  shade 

Of  a  spread ing  maple  tree. 
The  kid  got  under  the  shady  seat 

And  a  wiuked  unile  emole  he. 
The  garden  path  runs  east, 

The  t;arden  path  runs  west; 
A  couple  came  down  the  garden  patb 

And  sat  in  the  shade  to  rest, — 
They  sat  upon  the  seat, 

They  spoke  about  hope  and  love 
They  xazed  aloft  in  a  dreamy  way, 

At  the  blinking  stars  above. 
The  roHes  waved  and  bloomed, 

The  crickets  poured  forth  the  notes 
Of  a  dismal,  queer,  monotonooe  irhant 

From  their  curious  little  throats, — 
They  sang  to  the  liallant  youth, 

They  sang  to  the  maiden  nweet, 
They  sang  to  the  stars,  and  the  waving  gnM^ 

And  the  kid  underneath  the  wat. 
The  maid  was  coy  and  shy, 

And  hard  to  approach  won  she. 
The  youth  was  earnent,  qiiiet. 

And  troubled  in  mind  was  he. 
The  maiden  repelled  ahisB, 

Tlie  lover  heaved  g  sigh. 
He  said  "  I'm  plon^  into  deep  distren." 

The  kid  said,  "So  am  I." 
The  garden  path  ntns  north. 

The  garden  path  runs  south  ; 
And  down  the  path  flies  the  uoful  kid 

With  the  wide  expansive  mouth. 
He  flies  as  the  wingM  bird 

Or  the  rwpid  rarrier-dove, — 
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He  files  from  the  touch  of  &  nuinlv  hand 

And  from  the  approach  of  love. 
The  roses  waved  and  bloomed, 

The  cricketH  chirped  the  uotes 
Of  a  dismal,  di'eary  son^ 

From  their  curious  little  throats. 
They  sang  to  the  winking  stars 

Aod  the  flowei'eta  blooming  sweet. 
They  sang  to  the  apresding  maple  tree 

And  the  shaded,  empty  seat. 


MY  GREAT  MISTAKE.— Carmen  Goldeh. 


I  was  as  happy  as  a  young,  ambitious  girl  usually  it 
when  she  has  secured  her  first  certificate  and  her  first 
school.  I  was  to  teach  for  moDey,  of  course,  but  mj 
salary  seemed  to  me  of  minor  importance  at  that  time. 
To  succeed  as  a  teacher  was  the  stronger  motive,  eveo 
then.  I  meant  to  be  thorough  in  my  iastruction,  and 
Strict  in  my  discipline.  I  meant  to  be  kind,  too,  God 
knows.  Many  were  the  nights  I  Bpent  planning  how 
well  I  should  t«ach  my  first  schooL 

No  misgivings  crowded  upon  my  enthusiastic  imagia- 
inge ;  no  thought  of  possible  mistakes,  of  irretrieTabl« 
erroni.  I  felt  sure  of  what  I  knew,  and  as  sure  of  what 
I  could  do.  I  waited  impatiently  to  try  my  powers  up- 
on what  I  had  heard  called  "school-room  difficulties." 
How  patient,  thought  I,  I  should  be  with  the  dull  ones; 
how  severe  with  thecareless,  disorderly  ones;  bow  Ishould 
"temper"  the  bright,  heedl»ia  ones.  I  was  sure  I  could 
make  ihem  like  me,  or  at  least  respect  me,  which  I 
thought  the  more  important.    Thus  I  dreamed. 

The  first  morning  came.  My  school  was  in  the  country, 
just  beyond  the  lulmrbs.  I  greeted  my  pupils  cordially 
as  they  came.  Five  minutes  before  nine  a  lady  came  to 
the  door  leading  her  little  boy.  "  This  is  my  little 
Irving,"  she  said,  "  he  has  heen  delicate,  and  although 
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Dearly  nine  years  old,  has  never  been  at  school  before. 
He  U  quite  well  now,  but  a  little  deaf,  especially  when 
indispMed.  And,  by  the  way,  he  is  timid  too,  so  I 
wanted  ta  ask  you  to  favor  him  a  little,  if  you  could." 

"  Why,  certainly,"  said  I,  then  recollecting,  I  added: 
"that  is,  as  far  as  I  can  without  showing  favoritiBm. 
Both  pupils  and  pareifts  are  very  seneitive  on  that  point, 
you  know."  How  wise  I  felt  myself  as  I  made  that  r«ply. 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  know,"  she  said,  "  only  I  thought  ae  he 
has  been  sick  so  much,  and  doesn't  hear  distinctly,  I 
would  ask  you  to " 

"Oh, certainly,"  I  interrupted,  as  she  looked  troubled, 
"I shall  not  let  him  suffer.  I  know  he  will  like  school, 
won't  yon,  Irving?  "  He  smiled  in  reply,  and  I  led  him 
to  a  seat.  The  mother  thanked  me,  and  turned  to  go, 
then  looked  back  and  smiled  encouragingly  at  the  little 
fellow,  who  tried  to  smile  too,  and  continued  to  look  after 
her  with  his  large,  wistful  eyes. 

The  first  day  passed  off  nicely.  I  was  sure  that  I  bad 
made  a  good  impression.  Indeed  the  whole  of  that  first 
week  passed  off  as  smoothly  as  I  could  have  wished. 

I  was  more  enthusiastic  than  ever  when  Friday  night 
came.  I  spoke  of  my  "splendid  school  "to  mr  aunt 
with  whom  I  boarded.  "  I  really  don't  think.  Aunty, 
that  I  shall  have  to  use  a  whip  this  term.  I  believe  I 
know  how  to  manage  without,"  I  said,  loHily,  for  I  thought 
that  I  had  already  mastered  all  possible  difficulties. 

"  Don't  be  too  sure,"  aunt  cautioned,  "  you  may  have  a 
case  of  disdpliae  on  your  hands  in  leas  than  a  week." 

"  Oh,  well,  if  I  do,  and  must,  I  shall  use  a  whip,  of 
course,  and  I  shall  use  it  so  well  that  there  shall  be  no 
further  need  of  it,  in  thai  case  at  least" 

This  had  been  one  of  my  pet  theories ;  if  I  must  whip, 
I  would  do  it  in  a  way  to  be  forever  lememberad.  Alas, 
that  my  practice  should  have  proved  so  true  to  my  theory. 

The  second  Monday  came.  I  bad  announced  the  rule 
the  previous  week  that  all  tardy,  as  well  as  absent  ones, 
must  bring  a  written  excuse  from  the  parent  on  th« 
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following  morning.  This  school  had  borne  a  reputation 
for  tardinese  which  I  had  determined  should  be  changed 
if  nothing  else.  Other  teachers  had  tried  the  excusr 
■jatem,  and  had  failed.  Parenta  revised  to  write  them. 
or  pupils  foi^t  them,  or  lost  them,  or  wilfully  tore  them 
up,  so  report  taid ;  teachen  had  found  the  matter  too 
troublesome,  and  had  let  it  go.*  I  had  resolved,  as  a 
good  disciplioarian,  to  correct  all  this,  at  whatever  coaL 

Irving  had  been  tardjr  on  Friday  morning.  After 
calling  the  roll,  I  asked  1dm  to  bring  his  excuse  to  the 
desk.    He  looked  at  me  steadily,  but  did  not  move. 

"  Irving,"  I  said,  atcmly, "  have  jou  not  brought  a 
written  excuse  for  your  tardinen  last  Friday  T" 

Again  no  reply,  but  he  looked  at  me,  I  thought, 
defiantly.  "  Irving,  I  will  ask  you  again,  did  you  or 
did  you  not  bring  an  excuse  ?  "    Still  no  answer. 

"  You  may  come  to  the  desk."  He  shook  his  head 
slightly.  I  was  surprised,  almost  angry.  Hers  was  a 
case  of  direct  and  stubborn  disobedience.  I  felt  that  I 
must  conquer,  ouce  for  alt. 

"  I  will  tell  you  once  more,  Irving.   Come  to  my  desk." 

Still  that  defiant  look,  as  I  thought,  and  again  he 
shook  his  head  slightly. 

"  Very  well,  then,  I  shall  whip  you." 

Taking  a  heavy  ruler  from  the  blackboard,  I  walked 
to  him  and  struck  him,  blow  after  blow,  acroBB  ihe  back 
and  shoulders.  My  own  anger  increased  with  the  force 
of  the  blows.  "Now,  then,"  I  said  at  last,  "  are  you 
ready  to  mind  f "  Ho  had  buried  his  ftce  in  bb  arms, 
but  did  not  move.  I  pulled  him  irom  his  seat,  struck 
him  again,  and  dragged  him  up  to  the  platform,  where 
I  made  him  sit.  "  I  shall  write  a  note  to  your  mother 
this  noon  about  your  excuse,  and  the  way  you  have  be- 
haved about  it,"  I  said,  then  went  on  with  my  work, 
trying  to  feel  that  I  had  acted  like  a  heroine  in  thb,  my 
first  case  of  insubordination.  Sut  my  heroism  bad  made 
me  uncomfortable.  "Why  need  that  boy  have  acted 
■0?"  I   kept  thinking.    "Surely  I  had  given    bim 
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efatuice  enough.  Such  a  fltubborn  cnild  I  I  will  wnrnuit 
the  rest  will  bring  their  excuses  up  to  time." 

Well,  all  that  long  forenoon  Irving  Chase  sat  •>!!  the 
platform,  his  facfl  hidden  in  hia  arms.  "  I  nill  let  him 
pout  it  out  till  noon,"  I  thought  to  myself.  When  school 
closed  at  noon,  I  spoke  to  him.  "  Irving,  look  at  me." 
He  looked  up  now  with  dry,  shining  eyes.  Never  cnn  I 
forget  that  look.  Had  I  but  been  wiser  !  "  Now,"  I  said 
severely,  "  I  want  you  to  go  straight  home  and  get  that 
excuse,  and  give  this  note  to  your  mother." 

I  thrust  the  note  into  hin  hand  and  pushed  him  toward 
the  door,  while  the  children  stood  about  lookiug  wonder* 
iogly  after  him.  He  had  brought  his  noon  lunch,  as 
usual,  in  a  little  basket,  which  he  had  left  hanging  in 
the  entry.  I  expected  him  back  before  time  to  open 
the  afternoon  session.  He  did  not  come.  I  was  vexed. 
"  To  think  that  his  mother  should  humor  faim  so  I  What 
can  we  do  with  children  when  their  parents  coddle  tbem, 
and  spoil  them  so  completely  ?"  so  I  said  to  myself.  I 
felt  a  vague  sense  of  trouble  all  the  afternoon.  Things 
did  not  run  smoothly  as  before.  I  whipped  a  child  for 
spilling  his  ink.  Two  were  in  comers.  Several  were 
kept  in  at  recess.  I  felt  that  I  was  speaking  sharply 
when  I  did  not  mean  to  do  so. 

At  four  o'clock  I  was  too  tired  and  nervous  to  stay 
and  plan  out  the  next  day's  lessons.  While  putting  on  my 
hat  in  the  entry,  Irving's  dinner  basket  caught  my  at- 
tention. Mechanically  I  reached  for  it,  thinking  I 
would  call  at  his  home  as  I  passed.  As  I  took  it,  the 
cover  slid  off  A  note  lay  on  top  of  the  dainty  lunch. 
It  was  that  missing  excuse  that  had  caused  all  my 
trouble  that  day.  Perplexed  and  remorseful,  I  was 
reading  the  note  again,  when  a  carriage  was  driven  up 
to  the  Bchoolhonse  st«ps  and  a  voice  called,  "Miss 
Deering,  are  you  there  ?  "  I  stepped  to  the  door.  It  was 
Dr.  Mann.  "  Don't  be  alarmed,  Miss  Deering,  but  they 
want  you  up  at  Mrs.  Chsse's.  Little  Irving  is  very  ill, 
and  in  his  delirium  keeps  begging  you  not  to  strike  him. 
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We  thought  if  you  oould  Be«  him  and  aosun  him  j-onr- 
•elf,  you  might  be  able  to  quiet  him."  Ah,  vbat  was 
that?  I  hetvd  as  in  a  dream.  But  lunderetoodnoff.  He 
moBt  have  been  ill  in  the  morning  and  could  not  hear 
well,  and  I  had  whipped  hira  cruelly  for  diBobedience. 

Faint  and  eick,  I  took  my  seat  beside  the  doctor.  He 
must  have  divined  something  of  my  trouble.  "  What- 
ever haa  happened,  Miw  Decring,  do  not  think  of  it  now. 
We  mii§t  try  to  save  him  yet,  and  you  must  nerve  your- 
self to  help  do  it." 

Mtb.  Chase  herself  opened  the  door  for  lu,  her  face 
full  of  grief.  I  grasped  her  hand  and  sobbed  aloud.  Then 
I  beard,  from  the  chamber  adjoining,  the  cry  of  &  child, — 
oh,  so  pitiful,  pleadinj!  with  me,  monster  that  I  felt  myself  I 

"  Don't  strike  me.  Miss  Deeriog,  please  don't  strike  me. 
I  can't  find  it  I've  lotit  it  Don't  whip  me,  please 
don't  whip  me,  Mias  Deering! "  Then  a  shriek,  so  wild 
and  piercing  that  I  felt  I  must  have  died,  and  my  spirit 
entered  some  hideous  place  of  torment.  Do  not  ask  me 
to  describe  the  night  thai  I  passed.  He  did  not,  could 
not,  know  me.  All  my  prolests  and  assurances  of  kind- 
ness were  in  vain.  All  night,  at  intervals,  he  broke  out 
with  his  pleadings  for  mercy,  till  I  could  not  bear  it 
longer,  and  they  carried  me  Minting  to  a  bed. 

At  last  he  slept.  But  he  woke  no  more.  Oh.  tjiat  he 
might  have  known  me  once  and  forgiven  me!  PerhapSt 
if  his  spirit  is  where  he  can  know  what  we  mortals 
suffer,  he  looks  down  and  pities  and  forgives  me  now- 

I  have  taught  many  terms  of  school  since  tJien.  Do 
you  wander  that  I  have  never,  in  all  this  time,  found  a 
prank  so  mean,  on  offence  so  grave,  aa  to  lead  me  la 
strike  the  offender  ?  Corporal  punishment  may  have 
been  deserved,  but  to  strike  the  defenceless  body  of  an 
arring  child,  would  hava  been  to  bury  the  lash  deep  in 
ihe  unhealed  wound  of  my  own  heart ;  and  the  echo  of 
that  terrible  cry  ringing  through  my  memory  turns  all 
my  wrath  at  the  offtince  jnto  pity  for  the  offender. 
^  ^Teacher't  Worlti- 
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flAMBO'S  NEW  YEA.R  SERMON.— I.  Edoak  Joan* 
On  New  Ye«h's  day  resolbe  straightway  to  miDimiie  jof 
WW  Baoitary  commoD  eenee  rednce  70'  doctata's  bills. 


Doant  capah  lik«  a  mooley  cow  on  rain's  dizzy  brink, 
Keep  way  back  fom  de  precipice  reepec'futly  an'  think. 
Reeolbe  dat  yo'  will  not  flare  up  in  wild  eztremeH  ob  dress, 
Take  middle  Kionn'  atween  a  ton  an'  none  at  all,  or  leas. 
Doant  soak  yo'  clay  too  labishly  wiv  red-eye,  gin  or  rum, 
Dey'll  switch  yo'  off  down  grade  right  quick  to  wha'  no  good 

folks  come. 
Doant  oberdo  yo'  wuks  an'  ways,  f  om  cycling  to  a  walk, 
An'  nebah  weah  yo'  wisdom  tbin  by  eberlastin'  talk. 
Doant  be  a  scandalmoniiah  mean— a  cawin'  carrion  crow— 
loventin'  odorous  abnse  in  word-bombs  packed  wiv  woe. 
Doant  be  a  narrow-gange  false  saint  wiv  no  thought  bot  ob 
L«t  ont  de  tucks  sewed  in  yo'  soul,  expandin'  yo'  good  deeds. 
Be  Aiithful  to  yo'  chosen  chu'ch,  but  widen  out  yo'  glance, 
See  noble  motives  eberywha'  an'  gib  all  soule  a  chance. 
Dispute  yo'  politics  an'  points  wiv  lempab  all  serene. 
An'  nebah  in  fair  ohgoment  explode  an'  make  a  scene. 
In  ebo't,  TOsolbe  to  gib  yo'  soul  a  balance-wheel  an'  guide, 
An'  nebah  let  it  mn  elam-bang  wiv  throttle- valve  too  wide. 
Resolbe  to  be  symmetrical  ^pou  de  broad-gai^  plan 
Which  wiv  nncommon  >x>mmon-Bense  rounds  out  de  noble 

Be  hones',  upright,  sqnah-toed,  true,  to  right  good  thinra 

inclined, 
Instead  ob  a  lop-sided  aoul  by  ebtl  undermined. 
Doant  covet  watahmillyuns,  hens,  or  slip  in  thievish  ways, 
Yo'  chickens  may  come  home  to  rooet  in  melon-colic  daya. 
Doant  gib  yo'  penniestode  chu'ch,  yo'  dollahsplayin' craps; 
Or  make  yo'  ains  all  wide-awake,  yo'  'ligion  ob  cat-nape. 

•Author  or  ■' The Drunk«d'«  Dwilh."  " HeroM of  lh> 'kln«^"  "ThiliM^ 
lord'"  L»»t  Mnmrott."  Smnkod-AniBrlan  Theology,"  "Th(  TIgilMtt,"  'Oo 
Ui.  FYooll^r,"  '•Tli.L«».T.dotKiiL™k»,"-N«™rtoTh«,"  "Jodg.  LtmIi,- 
mmI  uU»(  diKMUo  und  dliloci  nciUtJoiM  lo  the  "  100  Clioic»  8a|*etlaiH  "  gMtw 
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word, 
Insteail  ob  floppin'  libe  m  flea,  or  ptarin'  mockin'  iHrd. 

Be  honea'  in  70'  life  ui'  lob,  do  bone^  fiml  deceire — 

A  flirt  am  like  a  coward  wiv  a  da^gah  up  bis  sleet^e. 

S'o  gminbUh,  growlab,  cbronic-crank  or  insect  wtr  a  Bting 

But  wiv  de  sfinehine  in  70'  aoal  aciab  bifth  on  h^ppy  *ii>K- 

Bo  sball  yo  trabel  beabcDwabd  by  de  best  an'  bri(Efateet  way. 

An'  lib  fo*  pledges  to  renew  on  many  a  >~ew  Yeafa's  daj. 

De  qna'tet  now  will  mng  de  hjmn:  "We  knows  whar  we 

am  at," 
WbileDeekinBunettclockadedaabBan'  passes  round  de 


THE  OLD  6EBM0S. 

Tbe  solemn  bnsb  of  midnight  b  brooding  over  tbe  earth; 
Alone  in  my  state  and  splendor  I  wait  for  the  new  day's 

birth. 
No  sound  breaks  in  on  the  stillness,  no  voice  in  the  ulence 

80  heavy  the  velvet  hanging,  m  thick  are  the  study  walls. 
1  would  sit  in  tbe  dusky  silence,  and  rest  both  heart  and 

And  gather  strength  for  the  warfare  that  day  brings  on 

But  a  picture  romes  in  the  dailnese  of  a  place  I  knew 

when  a  boy, 
And  it  chills  the  heart  that  is  throbbing  with  the  flash 
of  worldly  joy. 

Tie  a  simple  church  in  a  meadow  land. 
Where  I  see  a  white-haii-ed  pastorstand— 
Who  warns  his  flock  with  uplifted  hand  1 
"  Except  ye  be  like  the  children, 
Ye  cannot  enter  in." 

There's  a  glitter  and  glory  around  me  that  ia  bora  ot  a 

guinea's  shine; 
I  measure  a  thousand  acres,  and  know  that  their  wealth  ia 

t  bear  in  the  shout  of  the  gaping  crowd  the  homage  they 

bear  my  name — 
It  is  written  in  radiant  letters  on  the  glitterinFi  roll  of  fame; 
Tbe  sound  of  the  words  I  utter  is  echoed  from  land  to  land ; 
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But  mj  heut  grows  fiiint  like  a  woman's  when  the  dusk  of 

twilicbt  neare, 
And  I  dread  the  solemn  midnight  when  that  white-bured 

man  npptears ; 

For  eoul  and  apirit  become  perplexed ; 

I  dread  the  words  that  are  cominf;  next. 

The  awful  aound  of  that  simple  text : 

"  Except  ye  be  like  the  children, 

Ye  oannot  enter  in." 

Long  and  fierce  waa  the  struggle  that  placed  me  upon  th« 

height ; 
Wrought  with  a  will  for  the  loetre  thiit  has  oiade  my  name 

so  bright; 
1  won  me  a  crown  of  laurel,  and  wreathe  it  around  my  brow. 
And  the  wounds  of  the  mighty  conflict  I  bear  about  me  now. 
And  mine  is  the  right  of  reeting,  of  pausing  awhile  in  the 

strife, 
For  I  foQsht  the  fight  like  a  victor,  and  conquered  the  thing 

called  life. 
But  that  picture  will  come  in  the  darkness,  and  stifle  the 

firelight's  gleam, 
Till  I  pale  and  shrink  like  a  culprit  who  ie  bound  in  a  night* 

roare'B  dream ; 

For  I  see  the  old  man  standing  there, 

The  lined  hand  and  the  whitened  hair, 

And  I  hear  the  trembling  Toice  declare ; 

"  Except  je  be  like  the  children. 

Ye  cannot  enter  in." 

80 1  sit  alone  in  the  midnight,  while  the  ghosts  of  the  past 

flit  by, 
And  they  warn  me  with  shadowy  fingers  of  the  end  that  is 

drawing  nigh ; 
1  think  of  the  life  within  me,  of  the  fierce  and  resistlesB  will. 
And  the  frai!  and  helpless  body  that  must  lie  so  cold  and 

still, 
Till  the  quJTering  heart  in  my  bosom  grows  faint  and 

numb  with  fear, 
With  dread  of  the  awful  aummons  that  one  day  I  mtiBt  bear: 
And  I  turn  with  a  shudder  of  loathing  fh>m  the  power  I 

stooped  to  win. 
And  I  long  for  the  heart  of  childhood,  untouched,  unsullied 
by  Bin ; 

For  the  voice  of  truth  falls  on  my  ears, 
And  memory  catleth  adown  the  j'ears. 
While  awed  and  Mphtened  my  soul  still  bean: 
"  Except  ye  be  like  the  children. 
Ye  cannot  enter  in." 
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ALAMEDA.— Masy  ^tewaiit. 

tt  wu  in  the  CaliforDias,— beauteons,  flowery,  EnDset  Und, 

Where  the  foftmy,  white-capped  wavelets  ripple  on  the  bU- 
vei7  strand, 

Where  the  soft  Italian  summerB  with  their  hazy,  melloir 
fClow 

Are  caught  and  held  by  guarding  moUDtains  that  will  never 
let  them  go. 

I  had  wandered  to  the  ocean,  where  I  often  loved  to  stray, 

Loit«rinf;  there  till  gathering  darkness  sent  me  on  my  home- 
ward way. 

The  sun  low  dipping  in  the  water  of  the  deep  and  dark 
blue  mun 

Sent  me  bacit  a  good-night  parting  through  «  gold-i«Bected 

Long  I  aat  and  meditated  on  the  wondrons  works  of  God; 
But  my  r«verie  was  broken— softest  footsteps  near  me  trod  ; 
And  I  looked  and  saw  a  miuden,  whom  my  presence  seemed 

to  fright; 
Scarcely  could  I  trace  her  features  in  the  pale  and  waning 

light; 

a  tall  and  lithe  and  tawny,  and  she  Stood  with  state- 


While  tier  eyes  and  long  black  lashes  matched  the  mid- 
night of  her  hair. 
Quick  she  turned  u  if  departing  when  she  saw  a  stranger 

Seeming  loath  with  bold  intruderstbusber  solitude  to  share. 
But  a  word  of  reasauranue  pnt  her  feare  at  once  to  rest. 
And  with   woman's   intuition,   knew   my  wish   before  ex- 
pressed ; 
For  she  told  a  tragic  story,  such  as  makes  the  blood  run  cold. 
Like  the  ones  in  wild  tradition  or  in  books  of  l^ends  old : 
"Stranger,  I  am  Alameda,"  thus  her  story  she  began, 
While  her  fiice  was  strangely  lighted  by  the  last  rays  of  the 

"  Alamedal  was  christened  when  mora  inno(«nt  than  now— > 
Can't  yoQ  Me  these  marks  of  evil  7  I  can  jed  them  on  my 

There's  a  voice,  itaeems  within  me,  ever  striving  to  be  beard, 
Ever  tbreat'ning  to  betray  me  by  some  look  or  deed  or  word, 
Till  I'm  forced  to  tell  my  secret  to  some  wanderer  passng  byi 
Else  I'd  tell  it  to  my  people— then  I'd  be  condemned  to  dle^ 
Spanish  pride  and  Indian  vengeance  coarse  together  throBgh 

my  veins. 
Which  you'll  grant  is  all-sufflcient  to  account  for  deepest 
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an  the  name  of  Alameda,  I  who  once  was  pure  as  enow, 
Ere  tbij  heat  of  maddening  passion  mode   me  sin  and   fall 

•0  tow, 
"She  and  I  were  born  together  on  one  brightand  sunny  da]!, 
Cried  toother,  laughed  together,  sang  tofletber  in  our  play ; 
With  our  arms  about  each  other,  tired,  we  lay  and  sweetly 

And  oar  mother  smiled  to  see  na  while  her  loving  watch  she 
kept. 

Often  here  we've  coine  ti^ether,  strolling  idly  hand  in  band. 

Gathering  up  the  shells  and  pebbles,  playing  in  the  glis- 
tening sand  ; 

Many  times  our  feet  have  wandered  o'er  those  hilb  among 
the  pines, 

Hunting  ferns  and  rarest  mosses,  swinging  gaylj  in  the 

Lcnifd  my  litl^  T  Can  you  doubt  it  T  Few  there  bo  that  ever 

know 
Deeper  love  for  one  another  from  affection's  spring  to  flow. 
I  would,  oh,  BO  freely,  offer  what  of  earth  is  mine  to  give 
If  Time's  cnrrent  could  turn  backward,  just  one  hour  again 

to  live  1 
"Why  are  we  BO  fall  of  longings,  ever  restless,  ne'er  content. 
Though  oar  cup  be  brimming  over  with  the  blessings  God 

bos  sent? 
Tet  I  never  knew  a  sorrow  till  a  stranger  came  this  way- 
He  was  tall  and  bir  and  handsome  with  a  manner  grave 

yet  gay, 
Such  a  man  as  women  worship,  yet  can  scarcely  tell  you  why. 
Yes,  I  loved  him ;  you  have  guessed  it.  It  were  easier  to  die 
Than  to  break  the  spell  that  bound  me,  held  me  in  its  magic 

chain. 
Till  1  lost  control  of  reason,  till  I  had  a  maddened  brain. 
But  it  was  not  I  that  charmed  him,  sist«r  bad  a  fairer  brow; 
'Twos  her  graces  brought  his  manhood  at  her  shrine  in 

love  to  bow. 
None  could  know  the  heart's  wild  angaish,  none  could  know 

the  secret  pain. 
Even  while  I  laughed  the  gayeet,  hoping  still  his  love  to 

But  at  last  this  hope  bereft  met  leaving  nangbt  but  dark 

Till  at  times  the  awfUl  burden  seemed  too  great  for  me  to 

And  my  soul  cried  out  for  vengeance,  deepest  hatred   filled 

my  heart, 
Lost  to  all  that's  pure  and  holy,  then  I  planned  a  traitor^ 

pwt. 
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It  iroseveDing,  juetat  suoeet,  when  we  took  our  usual  stroll 
She  with  a)>irit  gay  and  liappy,  I  with  fiend -ex  ullant  soul ; 
Khe  was  sinpinj;.  I  remember,  Bomethiiig  aofl  and  sweet  and 

fell  lier  words  in  gentle  [cadence  to  the  ocean'e  ebb  and 

Up  this  path  we  came  ti^etber,  climbed  that  tall  rock  on 

the  shore. 
Where  we  stood  to  watch  the  breakers,  as  we'd  often  stood 

before; 
They  were  curling,  whirling,  dashing,  with  a  sort  of  hungry 

greed 
'Gainst  the  base  of  our  high  tower,  daring  me  to  do  the 

Quick  OS  thought  my  hand  strayed  outward,  caught  her 

tightly  by  the  arm. 
Pushed  ner  o'er  the  awful  prec'pice  ere  she  was  aware  of 

"  Only  one  wild  cry  of  horror  broke  upon  the  silence  round  t 
'Alameda!  Ob,  my  sister!' These  tbe  words  that  held  me 

bound. 
Standiog  like  a  marble  statue,  gazing  o'er  the  rocky  steep. 
There  I  saw   tbe  gurgling  waters   round  my   sister   break 

and  leap, 
Saw  her  white  arms  raised  appealing,  saw  her  hair  float  on 

the  tide. 
Saw  the  breakers  bear  her  onward  where  a  chasm  opened 

Opened  wide  and  bore  her  downward  to  its  yawning  depths 

below, 
Theii  the  wat«re  clomng  o'er  her  dimmed  the  sun's  last  weet- 

Not  till  morning  did  they  And  her,  stiff  and  cold,  yet  pals 

Lying  on  the  beach,  with  seaweed  tangled  ia  her  bonny  hair. 
Oh,  that  vision  I  I  can  see  it !  Never  was  more  awful  sight, 
Turning  love  to  gall  and  wormwood,  leaving  on  my  soul  S 

blight 
I  can  hear  it  In  tbe  tree-tops  as  tbe  breezes  through  them 

'Alameda  I  Oh,  my  sister  I'  Can't  you  bear  tbe  wailiogcryT 
Listen  to  the  sea'd  deep  moaning, '  oh,  my  uster,'  does  it  say  7 
All  the  air  is  full  of  music  J  Don't  you  bear  the  harps  that 

play? 
'Alameda!  Oh,  my  sisterl'  These  the  words  that  form  the 

son^— 
Metbinks  it  were  an  angel  chorus  echoed  by  a  ransomed 

thromt. 
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Don't  you  see  those  cIuuiIb  of  glory  lighting  up  th«  west* 

ern  sky  ? 
That's  the  home  of  dearent  sister,  I  shall  go  there  by  and  by. 
There  she  stands  in  robcfl  of  whiteness,  beekoiiini:  to  m« 

with  her  hand. 
Saying  tome: '  Alnmeda.  come  and  join  our  angel  band. 
Cast  your  spirit  on  tlie  vaters,  float  out  to  me  on  the  tide, 
la  the  fount  of  life  that's  flowing  from  the  Saviour's  riven 

You  have  washed  and  been  forgiven— baste  thou  to  me, 

come  to-night  r 
See  I  her  arme  are  stretched  out  towards  me,  I  must  speed 

to  take  my  flight!" 
Thus  she  spoke  and,  turning  quickly,  clambered  up  the 

rocky  way. 
Gained  the  spot  wbereoa  ber  sister  stood  with  her  that 

luck  lew  day, 
Kneeling  there  for  one  brief  moment  in  an  attitude  of 

prayer, 
Then,  with  bands  extended  outward  towards  some  otyect 

in  the  wr, 
Cried  out:  "  I  am  coming,  sister!"  ere  of  harm  I  was  aware; 
And  the^  found  her  in  the  morning,  seawee<l  in  her  raven 

hair. 


THATB  BABY. 
One  little  row  of  ten  little  toes. 
To  go  along  with  a  brand-new  nose, 
Eight  new  fingers  and  two  new  thumbs 
That  are  just  as  good  as  sugar-plums— 

That's  baby. 
One  Bttle  piur  of  round  new  eyes, 
Ijke  a  little  owl's,  so  big  and  wise, 
One  little  place  they  call  a  mouth. 
Without  one  tooth,  from  North  to  South— 

That's  Uby. 
Two  little  pheekB  to  kiss  all  day, 
Two  little  hands  so  in  his  way, 
A  brand-new  head,  not  very  big, 
That  seems  to  need  a  brand-new  wig— 

That's  baby. 
Dear  little  row  of  ten  little  toes  I 
How  much  we  love  thpm  nobody  know»; 
Ten  little  kifWR  on  mouth  and  chin, 
What  a  shame  he  wasn't  a  twin— 

That's  UbT' 
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THE  TEMPERANCE  SHIP- 
Toned  throngb  the  ilArk  mod  stormjr  ntgfa^ 
When  cloods  edipeed  the  mooa'a  aoR.  ii^t, 
Tb«  shipwrecked  p«Haenger«  »nd  craw 
C3ai%  to  a  raft,  when,  lo '.  id  view, — 
Bavesled  by  the  red,  riaiiig  mm, 
Which  lit  the  circliog  boriion, — 
A  ship  Appeared,  drMKd  in  fbll  BaS, 
BooDdiog  before  a  proeperoos  g&le, 
When  from  the  pUnks  of  wrelcbednea 
Waved  the  sad  flag  of  Bore  distrew. 
The  lifeboat,  lowered  into  the  wavea, 
Beacned  the  men  from  watery  grxves. 
How  many  venture  out  npon 
The  aea  of  life  who  never  woo 
The  victory  of  aelf-control, 
Rieking  tbe  lose  of  life  and  sonll 
Wrecked  on  the  eea  of  dmnkennea, 
Their  rags  their  banners  of  distress. 
They  most  have  sunk  in  shame  and  ni^t 
Bnt  for  the  Temperance  Ship  in  Bight, 
And  lifeboats  dropped  from  fore  and  aft. 
That  picked  theai  from  their  Binking  raft. 
Let  praise  ascend  from  heart  and  lip 
Id  honor  of  the  Temperance  Ship. 
Her  snow-wbit«  canvas  in  the  air 
Is  filled  with  the  sweet  breatb  of  prayer; 
Troth  is  tbe  pilot  at  the  wheel 
That  holds  and  swerves  the  hidden  keel; 
Faitb  is  ber  bulwark,  fiied  and  strong, 
Thongb  angry  waves  about  her  throng; 
She  sails  in  safety  on  the  sea. 
Bearing  aloft  ber  banner  free. 
Speed  on,  good  ship  I  Thongb  adverse  tidal 
Deloge  with  epray  thy  storm-stained  ride^ 
Thy  Btreamere  shall  triiimphaot  wave 
Where'er  thy  mission  is  to  save. 
Sail  OD  beneath  the  smiling  skies; 
-  The  Bun  of  hope  begins  to  rise. 
It  is  tbe  br^bt  dawn  of  the  day 
When  light  shall  drive  the  clouds  away. 
And  Temperance  and  Truth  shall  be 
Triumphant  over  land  and  sea.  — The  £ 
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DiD  SAYS  80,  ANYHOW ."-H.  Eluopt  HcBridk. 
A  ooobtih'  bcihb,  away  dowk  Kun. 

GRARACTERB. 

Jem  Watti-h.  ibubrnl  lonr. 
BuiBBi  Jinx  JllRB,  fall  nnlhtHt. 

SciHC. — A  room.  Belinda  dvoovered,  dredged  to  reetive  eompcmif, 

Belinda  Jani.  Josh  Wattles  ia  a-comia'  to  night,  and  1 
most  try  and  look  as  perty  aa  poaeible.  He's  bees  comin' 
hera  a  heap  of  late  antl  I  tbink  he'a  got  a  notion  of  axln' 
me  to  marry  him,  but  he's  awful  slow  about  it.  Why  if  I 
was  a  feller  and  tuck  a  notion  to  a  gal  I  could  ax  her  with- 
out fusain' and  foolin'  about  it  ao  much.  Josh  is  an  aw* 
All  bashful  feller  an<l  I'd  help  him  along  a  little  if  I  only 
knew  how.  The  big  gooae  might  know  I'd  have  him,  and 
•0  he  needn't  be  80  sk eery  about  it.  If  I  wasn't  a-goin' ta 
have  him,  of  couree.  I  wouldn't  have  let  him  come  so  long. 
(Agn  A«ardou(nd«.)  Goodneas!  there's  Joah  a-oomin*  now. 
1  know  his  step.  I'd  know  it  among  a  hundred. 
JEnoet  at  door.    Optned  by  BtHmda  Jam.    Enter  JoA  "^atOa. 

JosB  Waitlbs.    Oood  evenln',  Belinda  Jane. 

BiUKDA.  Why,  la,  Joah,  is  that  you?  I  thought  it  waa 
Hezekiah  Hopper  a-comin'.  I'm  rail  glad  to  see  you;  oom« 
right  in  and  set  down. 

Joia  (bathfiJiy).  This  baa  been  an  awftal  hot  day— this 
has  been— yes,  it  whs  awAil  hot  to-day— an  awAil  hot  day. 
Dad  says  so,  anyhow. 

Belinda.  Yes,  I  see  it  has  made  you  warm.  Give  me 
your  liat  and  make  yourself  at  home.  (Both  nt.) 

Josn.  Our  grass  crap  baa  been  perty  heavy  thia  season, 
bat  we've  got  it  in  now  and  kin  aSbrd  to  take  it  easier.  It 
waa  ft  rail  heavy  crap  of  grass.  I  reckon  it  waa  the  heaviest 
we  ever  had.    Dad  says  so,  anyhow. 

Belinda.  I  expect  it  was.  This  was  a  good  season  for 
grass.  But  yon  haven't  been  here  for  about  two  weeks, 
Joshoa.    What  has  been  the  matter? 

Josh.    Oh,  nothin',  only  that  grass  crap.    You  see  it  took 

•Wrliun  Hpnnli  for  Oil*  oollectlaik.    Ht.  McBrld*  tniDantriboUd  to  tl» 

■hlcb  Me:  "Aunl  Hiuia  Jon«i,"    "DbcIb  Jtcobi   Monsj  "  "V.nLtr  V»ii- 
'0  tat,  ■ntiUxl:  -STBIKIira 
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Dmd  »ad  Sam  WilkiDs  and  me  jest  a-goin*  it  all  the  lime  l« 
gil  the  crap  in.  And  we  didn't  git  no  rain  on  it.  1  'spoBe 
we  never  got  np  a  fall  cimp  afore  withool  gittin'  sonin  rain 
on  it.    Dad  ssf  b  so,  anyhow. 

Belinda.  Yoq  will  have  heape  of  gn>»  for  your  sbeep 
and  oxen  thia  winter.    I  rackoa  you  still  keep  six  cows. 

Josh.    Yes,  lir. 

BiuKUA.  It  must  make  awful  bard  work  for  jronr  marm. 
You  ought  to  get  somebody  to  help  her. 

JosB.  Yes,  that's  it— that's  what  I  wanted  to  sar-that's 
— that's — {Stammen,  bltuhti  and  Hopt  tudderdy.)  That  grass 
crap  of  onr'n  was  awAil  heavy.    Dad  says  so,  anyhow. 

BiUNDA.  When  you  raise  snc^  big  crops  it  makes  heavy 
work  for  the  men  ontdoora  and  the  women  indoors.  I 
think  your  marm  worlu  too  hard. 

Josh.  Prhaps  she  does,  and  I've  been  thinkin'— tliat  ts, 
I  was  only  thinkin'. 

BiuNDA.  I  suppose  you  were  thinkin'  that  you  ought  to 
git  somebody  to  help  her. 

Josh.  Tliat's  it — that's  just  it — and— and— yes— I  would 
have  attended  to  it  before  this  time  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
that  grass  crap.    It  wss  an  awful  big  crap. 

BiLiMDA.  Bnt  you  have  got  it  put  up  now  and  you  can 
MS  about  gittin'  somebody  to  help  your  mother. 

Josh.    Yee,  tbikt's  what  dad  says.    And  I  come  over— 

Bklindii.    Yea,  yon  come  over.    Oo  on,  Joshna. 

Josh.  I  come  over  to— to — ISifht.)  I  reckon  it  was  Uie 
biggest  grass  crap  wa  ever  had.    Dad  says  so,  anyhow. 

Bblinua  (oMtfe).  What  a  goose  1  I  don't  believe  he'll  ever 
ask  me.  {To  JoA.)  Why  don't  you  talk  abont something  else 
than  your  grass  crop?  Are  they  goin*  to  have  a  singta' 
■cbool  this  winter  down  to  the  red  school-house  T 

Josh.    Yes,  and  I'd  like  to  go  some  night 

BnjNDA.    Well,  you  may  go,  of  course. 

Josa.  Bat  I  mean— that  is— I  mean  I  would  like  yon 
would  go,  too. 

Bkunda.  Well,  I  expect  to  go  if  I  can  get  any  peraon 
to  take  me. 

Josh.    I'll— I'll— that  is— may  I  take  you? 

Bbuhda.  or  course  you  may,  dear  Joehoa.  I  will  be 
t^Md  to  go  with  yon. 
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Josh  {cuide).  Gewhlttaker  1  Bhe  calle  me  dear  Joehiu.  I 
wonder  what  that  means.  {Boldly.)  I'll  ax  her  right  on  the 
spot  {To  Bdoula  Jane.]  BiiliniJa  Jane— I— I 

BBLrHDA.    What  is  it,  dear  Joshua  7 

Joea  {atide).  Qewhittaker !  There  it  ia  again.  ( To  Belinda 
Jane.)  I— I— I — come  ovei^-I  come  over— I — {Bnah  down.) 
That  was  an  awfiil  beav;  grass  crop  of  oar'n. 

Bbuhda  {aiide).  What  «  duncel  (Tb  JoA.)  Joehoa,  did 
]rou  know  that  Hesekiab  Hopper  bad  been  comin'  to  see 
me  some  7 

JoBH.  The  rascati  What  businesa  has  he  to  comeT 
{BMly.)  I  jest  tell  yon  what  it  is,  Belinda  Jane,  I've  com« 

Belinda.    Yea,  you've  come  over.    Go  on,  de&r  Joshua. 

Joes.  And  we  have  a  heap  of  work  to  do  at  oar  house 
and  maim  she's  gittin'  old,  and— and — the  jtrass  crap  was 
heavy  and— and-'(  Awm  hattily  nnd  mum  hit  hat.) 

Bm.iKDA.    Why,  where  ai«  you  goin'.  Josh  7 

Joes.  I'm  goin'  to  eee  about  that  grass  crap— and— 
and — morm  eiie's  gittin'  old— and — and — I  coroe  over  to  ax 
yon  to — to — to  az  you  to  have  me — but — but— by  the  jump- 
iag  jingoes,  I  can't  git  it  out  1 

Bblinda.  Why,  dear  Joshua,  if  that's  what  you've  been 
wanting,  I'll  have  you  1 

Josh.    What  a  fool  I've  been  1  Dad  says  so,  anyhow, 
Tabkav  and  quick  curtain, 

RoTi.— "nitidtklegnicu  Ih  aiUjidiipMil.ioutiiinkka  u  axoaUMt  buna- 
«u  nwllDg.  If  mch  chAnctor  U  propeii;  tiDp«ioDat«d. 


THE  MOOR'S  REVENGE.- MicKimrrcE. 

Theilfg*  of  Onudm  which  occurred  In  tha  IttUTpart  i>rthcllftMDthc«n 
bj  the  BpanliTda,  In  IW^  ud  the  loul  dfMrurtiuu  at  Hwrlah  •nthotlt)'. 

Before  Gionada'e  fated  walls,  encamped  in  proud  amy. 


And  flushed  with  many  a  victory,  the  Spanish  army  lay. 
Of  all  Granada's  fortresses  but  one  defies  their  might: 
On  Alphuara'i!  minarets  the  crescent  stilMs  bright. 
Almonzor]  King  Almanzorl  all  vainly  yon  resist: 
Yonr  little  band  ia  fading  Atst  away  like  morning  mist, 
A  direr  foe  than  ever  yet  tbey  met  on  battle-plain 
Asaanlts  life's  inmost  citadel,  and  heaps  the  ground  with 
el^in. 
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One  onset  more  of  Spanish  nnks,— (ind  soon  it  will  b« 

And  AlpbuKra's  towers  munt  reel,  and  in  the  dust  be  Itud. 
"  And  ^all  the  haughty  infidel  pollute  thiK  sacred  land?" 
Almancorsaid,  as  mourn  fully  he  marked  his  dwindling  band. 
"  Upon  OUT  glorious  crescent  shall  the  Spaniard  set  hia  heel? 
And  is  there  not  one  lingering  hope  ?    Can  Heaven  no  aid 

reveal? 
Ay,  by  our  holy  Prophet,  now,  one  ally  atill  remains  1 
And  I  will  bind  him  close  to  me,— for  better  death  tluia 

chains!" 
The  victors  at  the  banquet  sat,  and  muuc  lent  its  cheer, 
When  suddenly  a  sentry's  voice  aniionnced  a  stranger  near. 
Frum  Alphuara  bad  he  come,  witb.  fierce,  unwonted  speed. 
And  much  it  would  import  to  Sp^o  the  news  be  bore  to 

"  Admit  him ! "  cry  the  revelers  ;  and  in  the  pi^m  strode. 
And,  throwing  off  bis  mantle  loose,  a  Moorisb  habit  showed: 
"  Almanzorl  KingAlmanzorl"they  cried,  with  one  acclaim  t 
"Almanzor! "said the Uoslem chief;"  Almanzotiamyname. 

"  To  eerve  your  prophet  and  yoar  king,  0  Spaniards,  I  am 

Believe,  reject  me,  if  yon  will, — this  breast  baa  outlived  fear; 
No  longer  in  his  creed  or  cause  Almansor  can  confide ; 
For  all  the  Powers  above,  'tis  dear,  are  flgbtjng  on  you 

"Now,  welcome,    welcome,  gallant  Moor!"   the  Spanish 

chieftain  said : 
"  Oranada's  last  intrenchment  now  we  speedily  shall  tread. 
Approach,  embrace;  our    waning  feast   thy  coming  aball 

Andintbbcupof  foaming  wine  we'll  drink  to  yours  and  you." 
Kight  eagerly,  to  grasp  the  bands  outetretched  on  every  ride, 
Almanzor  rushed,  and  greeted  each  as  bridegroom  might 

his  bride ; 
He  glued  bis  fevered  lipe  to  theirs,— be  kissed  them  on  the 

cheek, 
And  breathed  on  all  as  if  bis  heart  would  all  its  pasaioii 

Bat  suddenly  his  limbs  relax,  a  flush  comes  o'er  his  face, 
He  reels,  as,  with  a  preseure  faint,  he  gives  a  last  embrace  ; 
And  livid,  purple,  grows  his  skin  and  wild  bis  eyeballs  roll, 
And  some  great  torture  seems  to  heave  the  life-roots  of  bis 

*  Look,  Qisours  I  miscreants  in  race,  and  infidels  in  creed  I 
Look  on  this  pale,  distorted  face,  and  tell  me  what  ye  read ' 
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Hal  know  ye  not  what  the^  portend T    The  plague,  the 

plague  is  here  I 
And  it  has  sealed  70a  for  ite  own  ;  ay,  every  Judas  Uas 
I  gave  shall  bring  anon  to  you  an  agony  like  this ! 
All  art  is  vain ;  your  poisoned  blood  all  leechcraft  will  defy,. 
Like  me  ye  ahall  in  anguish  writhe— like  me  in  torture  die  I " 

Once  more  he  stepped  their  chief  to  reach,  and  blast  him 

with  his  breath ; 
But  sank,  aa  if  Revenge  itMcIf  were  striving  hard  with  Death, 
And  through  the  group  a  horrid  thrill  his  words  and  aspect 

When,  with  a  proud,  undaunted  mien,  their  chief,  Alphonio, 

"  And  deem'st  thou,  treocheroue  renegade,  whatever  mav 

belall. 
These  warriors  troe,  these  hearts  of  proof.  Death  ever  can 

appall  7 
Ay,  writhe  and  toss,  no  taint  of  fear  the  ugbt  to  them  can 

bring. 
Their  souls  are  shrived,  and  Death  himself  for  them  baa 

l(Wt  his  ating. 
"Then  let  him  come  as  gory  War,  with  life-wounds  deep 

and  red, 
Or  let  him  etnke  as  fell  Disease,  with  racking  pains  instead. 
Still  in  these  spirits  he  shall  find  a  power  that  shall  defy 
All  woe  and  pain  that  can  but  make  the  mortal  body  die. 
So,  brethren,  leave  this  carrion  here,— nay,  choke  not  with 

thy  gall  !— 
And  throi^h  our  camps  a  note  of  cheer  let  every  bugle  call. 
We'll  tear  yon  crescent  IVom  its  tower  ere  stare  are  out  to- 
night: 
And  let  Death  come— we'll  beed  bim  not !  -so,  forward  I  to 

the  fight!" 
A  groan  of  rage  npon  his  lips,  Almanzor  hid  his  bead 
Beneath  his  mantle's  ample  fold,  and  soon  was  with  the 

But,  roused  by  those  intrepid  words  to  death -<1efying  zeal. 
The  chieftains  armed  as  if  they  longed  to  hear  the  i;laah  of 

The  trnmpets  sounded  merrily,  while,  dazzlingly  arrayed, 
On  Alphuara's  walls  they  rtixbed,  and  low  tbecieecent  laid. 
And  of  the  galhint,  gallant  hearts  who  thus  grim  Death 

defied 
Mid  pestilence  and  carnage,  none  of  plague  or  battle  died. 
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THE  SHIP-BOY'S  LETTEB. 
Hcte*a  k  letter  from  Robin,  Cttfaer, 

A  letter  frum  over  the  Bea; 
I  WW  aore  that  the  apark  in  the  wick  last  ni^ 

Meant  there  wag  one  for  me ; 
And  I  langbed  in  see  the  paatman'B  &ea 

L4Mk  in  at  the  dair^  park. 
For  jan  said  it  waa  to  WDman-like 

To  pat  my  trust  in  a  spark. 
"  Dear  &tfaer  and  mother  and  grannf, 

I  writa  on  the  breech  of  a  gun, 
And  think,  aa  I  sit  at  the  prnthol^ 

And  look  at  the  aatting  son ; 
Father's  chatting  away  bcaide  yoa. 

While  yoa  'hoiy-stone'  the  porch. 
Or  are  getUnf;  cleao  rigpng  ready 

For  to-morrow's  cniise  to  church. 
"  Yoa  mustn't  be  lutrd  on  the  writing; 

For,  what  with  ropes  and  with  tar, 
Hy  flngere  won't  crook  ax  they  oo^t  to^ 

And  spelling  is  harder  br ; 
And  every  minute  a  Inrch  oomee. 

And  spoils  ^e  look  of  my  i's; 
And  I  biot  'em  instead  of  dot  'em. 

And  I  can't  get  my  words  of  a  siMi 
"Tell  Bessie  Idon'tforti^t  her; 

Bnt  every  Saturday  night, 
When  we're  talking  of  home  in  the  twili^t^ 

Or  our  lamps  are  all  alight, 
And  I'm  asked  to  tell  of  the  lass  I  love, 

I  name  sweet  Bessie  Green." 
(O  lather,  to  think  ot  his  doing  that, 

And  the  monkey  scarce  fifteen !) 

*  And,  granny,  the  yams  yon  spin  all  day, 

In  the  comer  off  the  door. 
Won't  be  half  so  long  and  so  tot^h  as  min^ 

When  I  see  you  all  ashore. 
Yon  maybe  won't  swallow  dying-fish. 

But  III  bring  you  one  or  two, 
'  And  some  Malt^  lace  for  topsail  gear, 

And  a  fim  foi^-you  know  who 
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"  Then  good-by  to  each  de«r  lux  at  bomt. 

Till  I  press  them  with  my  lips, 
While  you  pray  each  night  for  "ships  at  sea,* 

Attd  '(rod  speed  all  sea  ships ! ' 
I  smile  as  I  rock  In  my  hammock, 

Though  storms  may  sbriek  and  str^n. 
For  I  feel  when  we  pray  for  each  other. 

We're  snre  to  meet  agun." 


THE  STORMING  OF  THE  CASTLK* 
Sir  Walter, Scott, 

mifrai  r>r  tniitio*  ud  invnl  ol  hli  oompuloiM,  hiTln|  b«n  raptnnl  bt 
teauipuifBf  Normui  Knlfhli,  mra  ImpriKBHl  <n  TorquUHons  CuUr.  Xwo- 
wkUe.  lUclurd,  llw  Bluk  Kolght,  bHilagDr  lheaplun,iniiii«dUUlTbHU»d 
wltb  LocUs;  ud  bli  &ii»iu  irchan  tn  ilomi  Tnrqnilitoui  aad  to  nwu«  Ui* 
prinnin.    Bot  rronWIe-Bauf,   wbo  wu  Ip  nonimnd  uf  tbg  culto,  biTtng 

BU  KnlsbK  Id  uiu.  Opoi  ■  condi  irllbln  tb*  buildln|  bkjr  lTub»,  subla 
(0  Dwn  OD  uconnt  of  bla  ftran  wonndi.  At  hi>  ilda  itaod  BnbKO,  tbs  boo- 
U/al  Jin«,  wbo  bad  albnd  buHlf  u  bli  Kltendant. 

"If  I  could  but  drag  myself,"  said  the  wounded 
knight,  "  to  yonder  window  that  I  might  see  who  have 
come  to  rescue  us." 

"  Thoo  wilt  but  injure  thyself  by  the  attempt,  aoble 
knight,"  replied  his  attendant,  "  I  myself  will  stand  at  the 
lattice  and  describe  to  you  as  I  can  what  passes  without." 

"  You  must  not,  you  shall  not  1 "  exclaimed  Ivanhoe, 
"  each  lattice,  each  aperture  will  soon  be  a  mark  for  the 
archers ;  some  random  shaft " 

"  It  shall  be  welcome,"  murmured  the  maiden,  u 
with  firin  pace  she  ascended  two  or  three  steps  which 
led  to  the  window.  From  this  point  she  could  look  down 
upon  the  forces  of  Locksley  and  the  Black  Knight, 
which  were  already  preparing  to  storm  the  castle, 

"  Qod  of  Hod,  protect  us  t "  exclaimed  the  maiden, 
'  what  a  dreadful  sight — they  seem  even  now  preparing 
to  advance  I " 

Here  she  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  signal  for 
aseault  which  was  given  by  the  blast  of  a  shrill  bugle, 
and  at  once  answered  by  a  flourish  of  Norman  trumpeta 

>Ate|iWd  bum  -  rTASHOI,'  tot  pabljc  nujlog,  bj  J^i  W.  Jnraua 
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from  tbe  battlements.  Hie  ehouta  of  both  puticB  uig- 
meoted  the fearitil  din,  the  awailautB  crying:  "Saint 
G«orge  for  merrj  England  I  "  and  the  Normans  an- 
swering thun  with  cries  of  "  En  avsnt ;  £n  avant !  D* 
Bimcy  I  Beaa-seant  1  Bewi-seant  I  Frout-de-Boeuf,  i  la 
rcscousee ! " 

"  What  doet  thou  see,  Mr  maiden  T"  demanded  tha 
wounded  knight. 

"  Nothing  but  a  cloud  of  arrowi  fljing  so  thick  as  to  daz- 
de  mine  eyes,  aod  to  hide  the  bowmen  who  shoot  them." 

"  Look  for  the  Black  Knight,  canst  thou  see  him  a- 
mofflg  the  beu^en  J " 

"  Yes,  I  see  him  now,  he  leads  a  body  of  men  closa 
under  the  outer  barrier  of  the  barbican — they  pull  down 
the  palisades ;  they  hew  down  the  barriers  with  axes — 
bis  high  black  plume  floats  abroad  over  the  throng, 
like  a  raven  over  the  field  of  the  slain.  They  have 
made  a  breach  in  the  barriers — they  rush  in — they 
•re  thrust  bock  I  Front-de-Boeuf  heads  the  defenders ; 
I  see  bis  gigantic  form  above  the  press.  They  throng 
again  to  the  breach  1  Holy  Prophets  of  the  law !  Fronl- 
de-B<xuf  and  the  Black  Knight  fight  hand  to  hand 
amid  the  roar  of  their  followers,  who  watcb  the  pro- 
gress of  the  strife.  Heaven  strike  with  the  cause  of  the 
oppressed  and  the  captive  I "  She  then  uttered  a  loud 
shriek  and  exclaimed,  "  He  is  down !  he  is  down  1  the 

Black  Knight  is  down ! But  no,  but  no !    He  is  en 

foot  again,  and  fights  as  if  there  were  twenty  men's 
strength  in  his  single  arm.  His  sword  is  broken — he 
snatches  an  axe  from  a  yeoman — he  presses  Frontnie- 
BcBuf  with  blow  on  blow — the  giant  stoops  and  totters 
like  an  oak  under  the  steel  of  the  woodman— he  &lls — 
be  falls!  Front-de-Bceuf  fails  1  His  men  rush  to  the  res- 
cue— they  drag  him  within  the  walla.  The  Black  Knight 
approaches  the  postern-gate  with  his  huge  axe — the  thun- 
dering blows  which  he  deals,  you  may  hear  them  above 
all  the  din  and  shouta  of  the  battle ;  stones  and  beams 
are  hurled  down  on  the  bold  champion — he  r^ards  them 
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no  more  than  if  they  were  thutle-down  or  feathers.  The 
postem^te  shakea — it  crashes — it  Ib  splintered  bj  bis 
blowB — they  nisb  in — ^the  outwork  is  won.  O  God,  thej 
hurl  the  defenders  from  the  battlements — they  throw 
them  into  the  moaL  O  men,  if  ye  be  indeed  men,  spar* 
tbero  that  can  reuet  no  longer  I " 

Meanwhile  Front^le-Bceuf,  who  had  been  mortally 
wounded  by  the  Black  Knight  and  afterwards  draped 
into  the  castle,  lay  upon  a  bed  of  bodily  pun  and  men- 
tal agony.  The  moment  had  now  arrived  when  earth 
and  all  its  treasuree  were  gliding  from  before  his  eyes, 
and  when  his  heart  became  appalled  as  be  gazed  for* 
ward  into  the  waste  darkness  of  futurity. 

Suddenly  a  ehrill  and  broken  voice  called  out  cinee 
by  bis  bedside :  "Lives  Reginald  Front-de-Boeuf  ?  "  He 
shuddered  and  drew  himself  together  but  instantly  sum- 
moning up  hii  wonted  resolution,  exclaimed!  "Who  is 
there?  What  art  thou  ?  Come  before  my  couch  that  I 
may  see  thee  ?  " 

"  I  am  tby  evU  angel,  Reginald  Front-de-Boeuf,"  re- 
plied the  Toica 

"  Let  me  behold  thee  then  in  thy  bodily  shape  if  tbou 
beest  indeed  a  fiend  I  "  answered  the  dying  knight. 

"  Think  on  tby  sins,"  said  the  almost  unearthly  voice, 
"  on  rebellion — on  rapine — on  murder  1 " 

"  False  liend,  I  defy  thee,  depart  and  haunt  my 
couch  no  morel  let  me  die  in  peace  if  thou  be  mortal — 
if  thou  be  a  demon,  thy  time  is  not  yet  come  I " 

"  In  peace  thou  sbalt  not  die,"  repeated  the  voice, 
"  even  in  death  shalt  thou  think  on  thy  murders — on 
the  groans  which  this  castle  has  echoed — on  the  blood 
that  is  engruned  in  its  floors  I  Think  of  thy  fittberl 
think  of  tis  death  I" 

"  Ha  I "  answered  the  Baron,  Ulrica,  is  it  thou  f  Yile 
murderous  hag  I  detestable  screech-owl  I  Is  it  tlien  thou 
who  art  come  to  exult  over  the  ruins  thou  hast  assiated 
to  lay  low  ?  " 

"  Aj,  Reginald  Front-de-Bouf— it  is  Ulrica  t  and  noW( 
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mighty  chief,  listen  to  these  horrid  Bounds, "  for  th«  dii 
of  the  recommenced  amault  and  defence  dow  rang  fear- 
fully  loud  from  the  battlements  of  the  castle,  "  in  that 
war-cry  is  the  downfall  of  thy  house  t  Look,  Front>d^ 
Bceuf  I  markeet  thou  the  smouldering  and  ecflbcating  va< 
par  which  already  etldiee  in  sabla  folds  through  thj 
chamber  ?  Didet  thou  think  it  was  but  the  darkening  of 
thy  bursting  eyes,  the  difficulty  of  thy  cumbered  breath- 
ing T  No— no — there  is  another  cause — remembereHt  thou 
the  magazine  of  fiiel  stored  beneath  these  apartments  T  " 
"  Woman  1 "  he  exclumed  in  fury,  "  thou  hast  not  set 
fire  to  it?  By  heaven,  thou  bast,  and  the  castle  is  io 
flames!" 

"  They  are  rising  fast,"  s^d  Ulrica  with  frightful  com- 
posure, "and  now,  parricide,  titre  well  forever !  May  each 
stone  of  this  vaulted  roof  find  a  tongue  to  echo  that  title 
into  thine  ear]" 

So  saying  she  departed,  locking  and  double-locking 
the  door  behind  her.  In  the  extremity  of  his  agony 
Front-de-Bceuf  shouted  upon  his  servants  and  allies: 
"  Stephen  and  Saiat  Maur !  Clement  and  Giles !  I  bum 
here  unaided !  To  the  rescue — to  the  rescue,  brave  Bois- 
Guilbert,  valiant  De  Bracy !  They  hear  me  not — they 
cannot  bear  me, — my  voice  is  loet  in  the  din  of  battle. 
The  red  fire  flashes  through  the  thick  smoke  1  The  demon 
marches  gainst  me  under  the  banner  of  his  own  element  I 
Foul  spirit,  avoid  !  Thinkeat  thou  Front-de-Bceuf  will 
go  with  thze  alone?  No — no — all — all — are  thine !  Ha- 
a-al "  and  he  laughed  in  his  fremy  till  the  vaulted  roof 
rang  t^in.  "  Who  laughed  there  I "  exclaimed  Front- 
de-Bi»uf  in  altered  mood ;  for  the  noise  of  the  conflict 
did  not  praveot  the  echoes  of  bis  own  frenzied  laughter 
from  returning  upon  bis  ears— "  Who  laughed  there? 
Ulrica,  was  it  thou  i  Hence  fiend,  hence  I  Avaunt, 
a vaunt  I " 

The  besiegers,  who  had  already  captured  the  outworks 
of  the  castle,  were  n<jw  anxiously  waiting  for  Ulrica  to 
boist  a  red  flag  which  was  to  be  the  signal  that  the  mag< 
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uine  had  been  eet  on  fire.  The  rtout  yeoman,  Lockiley, 
was  the  first  to  diecover  it:  "Saint  George,"  he  cried, 
"  Saint  George  for  Merry  England  I  To  the  charge,  bold 
yeoman  I  aee  yonder  flag;  it  is  the  appointed  signal  I 
One  efibrt  more  and  Torquilstone  will  be  ours." 

But  suddenly  there  came  frightful  cries  from  within ; 
"  The  castle  burns  I  the  castle  burns  1 "  De  Bracy,  who 
had  taken  Front-de-Bceuf 's  place  as  leader  of  the  Nor- 
mans, hastily  summoned  bis  men  from  the  battlemeDta 
and  rushed  down  to  the  postern-gate,  which  he  instantly 
caused  to  be  thrown  open.  Bat  scarce  waa  this  done  era 
the  portentous  form  of  th«  Black  Knight  forced  his  way 
inward  and  preeeing  forward  with  his  victorious  foUow- 
en  rescued  from  the  burning  castle  not  only  Ivanhoe,  but 
all  of  the  remaining  prisoners. 

The  fire  was  spreading  rapidly  through  all  parts  of 
the  castle  what  Ulrica,  who  bad  first  kindled  it,  ap- 
peared on  a  turret  in  the  guise  of  one  of  the  ancient 
furies,  yelling  forth  a  war  song.  Her  long  dishevelled 
gray  hair  flew  back  from  ht^r  uncovered  head  and  tha 
inebriating  delight  of  gratified  vengeance  contended  io 
her  eyes  with  the  fire  of  insanity.  Tradition  has  preserved 
some  wild  strophes  of  the  barbarous  hymn  which  she 
chanted  wildly  amid  that  scene  of  fire  and  slaughter) 

All  must  perish  1 

Fire  devonreth  the  dwelling  of  princes. 

Engines  break  down  the  fences  of  the  battle. 

Strong  hate  itself  shall  expire  I 

I  also  most  perish  1 

The  towering  flamee  had  now  surmounted  every  oIh 
■tructiou  and  rose  to  the  evening  skies  one  huge  and  burn- 
ing beacon,  seen  &r  and  wide  through  the  adjacent 
country.  Tower  after  tower  came  crashing  down,  with 
bla^ng  roof  and  rafl.er.  The  maniac  figure  of  the  Sax- 
on witch,  Ulrica,  was  for  a  long  time  visible  on  the  lofty 
stand  she  had  chosen,  tossing  her  arms  abroad  with 
wild  exultation,  as  if  she  reigned  empress  of  the  oonfi^ 
gration  which  she  had  raised.  At  length,  with  a  terrific 
crash  the  whole  turret  gave  way, and  she  perished  in  the 
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damee  that  had  coDBumed  her  tyrant.  An  awiul  paua 
ailenoed  each  murmur  of  th«  armed  epectatora  who  for 
the  apace  of  several  minutes,  stirred  not  a  finger  sav*  to 
sign  the  cross.  Th«  voice  of  LockBley,  the  archer,  w«t 
then  heard:  "Shout,  yeomen,  shout  1  The  den  of  ^• 
lants  11  no  more ! " 


THE  TS0UBLE80MB  WIPK 
A  man  had  onM  a  vicioua  wife — 
(A  most  UQCommon  thinj;  in  life); 
His  days  and  oighto  were  spent  in  stiUh 

Unceasing. 
Ber  tongue  want  glibly  all  da;  long. 
Sweet  contradiction  atill  her  aong. 
And  all  the  poor  man  did  was  wrongs 

And  ill  done. 
A  truce  without  doors,  or  wiibin. 
From  speeches,  long  as  tradesmen  spla. 
Or  rest  from  her  eternal  din. 

He  found  not. 
He  every  soothing  art  displayed, 
Tried  of  what  stuff  her  skin  was  made; 
Failing  in  all,  to  Heaven  he  prayed 

To  Uke  her. 
Once,  walking  by  the  river's  side. 
In  mournful  tones,  "  My  dear,"  be  criad, 
"No  more  let  feuds  our  peace  divide; 

I'll  end  them. 
"  Weary  of  life,  and  quite  resigned. 
To  d>»wn,  I  have  made  up  my  mind. 
So  tie  my  hands  as  fast  behind 

As  can  be ; 
"Or  nature  may  assert  her  reign, 
Hy  arms  assist,  my  will  restrain. 
And,  swimming,  I  once  more  regfia 

My  troubles.'' 
With  eager  haste  the  dame  cm  plies, 
Whilejoy  stands  gliHtening  in  her  eyea: 
Already,  in  her  thoughts,  he  dies 

Before  ber. 
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'Yet  when  I  ene  tlie  rolling  tide. 
Nature  revolts,"  he  said ;  "  beatde, 
1  woald  not  be  k  suicide, 

And  die  thus, 
"  It  would  be  better  &r,  I  think. 
While  cloee  I  stand  upon  the  brink, 
You  posh  me  in;  nay,  never  shrink. 

But  do  it" 
To  give  the  blow  the  more  effbct, 
Some  twenty  yards  she  ran  diie(4, 
And  did  what  she  could  least  suspect 

She  should  do. 
He  steps  wnde,  himself  to  save ; 
Lol  Bonse,  she  dashee  in  the  wave. 
And  gave,  what  ne'er  before  she  gave, 

Hncb  pleasure. 
"Dear  fansband,  help!  lank!"  she  cried. 
"Thou  best  of  wives,"  the  man  replied, 
"  I  would,  but  yon  my  hands  have  tied ; 

Heaven  help  yoo  I " 
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Bight  came  at  last.    The  noisy  throng  had  gone; 
And  where  the  sun  so  Ute,  like  alchemist, 
Tamed  spear  and  shield  and  ciiariot  to  gold 
No  sound  was  heard. 

The  awful  deed  was  dooe ; 
And  vengeance  sated  to  the  full  had  turned 
Away.    The  Amoriles  had  drunk  the  blood 
Of  Saulf  and  were  content    The  last  armed  guard 
Had  gone,  and  stitlneffi  dwelt  upon  the  scene. 
The  rocky  mount  slept  East  in  solitude ; 
The  dry,  dead  shrubs  stood  weird  and  grim,  'and 
The  narrow,  heated  road  that  sloped  and  wound 
To  join  the  King's  highway.    No  living  thing 
Was  seen ;  nor  insect,  bird  nor  beast  was  h^rd ; 
The  very  air  came  noiselessly  across 
The  blighted  barley  fields  below,  yet  stirred 
No  \e»Set  with  its  sultry  breath. 

Above, 
A  mist  half  hid  the  vaulted  firmament, 

*ftj|i»H  Ml,  bj  Ukti.  JL  Vkk>n.  tWa  cUldnnl  bk> 
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Aod  Btan  shone  dimly  aa  tbongfa  tbroogfa  a  veU; 
Stil)  was  their  light  falJ  adequate  to  abow 
Tboae  rigid  shapeb  that  seeming  stood  erect. 
Yet  bleeding  bung,  each  from  its  upright  ctobb, 
A  mute  compariioa  to  its  gbaatly  kin. 
The  mid'De  watch  was  come,  jet  silence  etill 
Opprened  the  night ;  the  twi^  atood  motionlen 
Like  listening  phantoms,  when,  from  out 
The  shadow  of  a  jutting  rock  there  came 
A  moving  thing  of  life,  a  wolf-like  form, — 
With  slow  and  stealthy  tread  it  came,  then  stopped 
Tosniff  the  air,  then  nearer  moved  to  wheta 
The  seven  gibbets  stood. 

Then  came  a  shriek, 
A  cry  of  mortal  fear  that  pierced  the  soul 
Of  nigfat;  then  np  from  earth  a  figure  sprang, 
The  frightened  jacks!  leaped  away,  and  once 
Uore  Riipah  crouched  beneath  her  dead. 

8o,Di^t 
And  day  she  wat^ihed ;  beneath  the  bumingean 
By  day,  beneath  the  stars  and  moon  by  night; 
All  through  the  long  passover  feast  she  watched. 
Oft  in  the  lonely  vigil  back  through  years 
She  went;  in  fancy  she  was  youn^  again. 
The  fitvored  one  of  inigbty  Saul  the  King; 
Agun  she  mingled  with  the  courtly  throng; 
And  led  her  laughing  boys  before  her  lord, 
l^eir  Either.     Starting  then,  with  iiptnmed  ttoo. 
And  Rasing  from  her  hollow.tearlces  eyes, 
Her  blackened  lips  would  move,  but  make  no  sound. 
Then  sinking  to  the  ground  she  caught  once  more 
The  thread  of  thought,  and  thought  brought  other  sou 
She  saw  the  stripling  warrior  David,  eon 
Of  Jeeee,  whom  the  populace  sdored 
And  Saul  deepiseil ;  then  Merab  came,  and  then 
Her  sweet-faced  sister,  Michal,  whose  quick  wit 
And  love  saved  David's  life. 

Then  Rizpah  raao. 
Yea.  like  a  tigrera  sprane  unto  her  f^t. 
"Thou  David,  curst  be  ihee  and  thine!"  sheehriekad, 
"  Thou  ingmte  murderer  1  Had  8aul  but  lived. 
And  hailst  thou  fallen  upon  thy  ewoni  instead, 
Hy  sons,  my  children,  still  would  live!  " 

Twasia 
The  morning  watch,  and  Rizpah's  last,  that  bright 
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Cleftr,  glowed  The  Milky  Way.    The  Pleiadea 

Like  molten  fpid  shono  forth;  e'en  Sisyphna 

Peeped  timiJly,  and  with  her  sieters  gazed 

Upon  the  seven  criicilied  below. 

Such  cange  for  woman'n  pity  ne'er  was  seen, 

And  sUra,  e'en  etones,  might  weep  for  Rizpah's  wot. 

Whose  mother  love  was  deathleea  aa  her  souL 

The  gray  dawn  came.    The  sky  was  overcast ; 

The  wind  bad  changed,  and  sobbed  a  i-equiem. 

Still  Kizpafa  slept,  and  dreamed.    She  heard  the  sound 

Of  harps  and  timbrels  in  her  girlhood  home — 

When  rush  of  wings  awakened  her.    Bbe  rose, 

Her  chilled  form  shaking  nnto  death.    Bbe  looked, 

And  saw  the  loathsome  Tultnres  at  their  work. 

With  javeUn-staff  in  hand  ehe  beat  them  off, 

But  bolder  were  they  as  she  weaker.Ki^w, 

Till  one  huge  bird  swooped  at  her  fierce. 

And  sunk  its  talons  in  her  wasted  arm. 

She  threw  it  off;  the  hideous  monster  fled, 

And  Riipah  fell.    It  then  began  to  rain. 

The  famine  ceased,  and  Riipah's  watch  was  don«. 


-LocY  Baubour  Ewiko.* 

Wrlttm  M|iiw^  fir  aU  IMfacMia. 

"  Mise  Agnes,"  we  always  had  called  her, 
Full  seventy  she  was,  tall  and  spare, 

Bat  her  faded  old  &ce 

In  its  lines  bore  the  trace 
Of  a  beanty  once  radiant  and  rare. 

For  time  and  ag»n,  it  was  whispered; 
"  The  belle  of  the  villi^e  was  she, 

And  lovers  galore 

Used  to  flock  to  her  door 
And  woo  her  with  tenderest  pleA. 

"  But  only  to  one  did  she  listen, 
One,  handsome  and  brilliant  in  mind. 

But  poor,  it  is  said, 

Far  too  poor  e'er  to  wed 
TTnless  fortune's  path  he  ronid  find. 


Tbli  puHB  ta  In  Ountt'i  "  lUO  Cbuli»  Si'iKilgD*,  Ku.  M." 
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"So  westward  lie  went,  there  to  seek  it, 
And  Hiaa  Aftnes,  with  Uth  deep  and  stroog, 

Waited  year  after  year, 

Dail;r  hopiii);  to  hear 
That  he'd  be  at  her  6id«  before  long. 
"  But  he  never  came  back,"  anil  the  goedpa 
Would  here  apeak  in  tones  of  concern, 

"  And  she  never  has  heard. 

To  this  honr,  one  word 
To  explain  why  he  did  not  retam ! " 
And  there  had  the  tale  always  ended — 
Except  that  the  speakers  would  add — 

"  And  the  last  of  her  race, 

At  the  sweat  old  home-place, 
Sbe  ifl  now  living  lonely  and  sad." 

But,  one  day,  through  the  town  went  a  mmor— 

The  wonderful  news  was  soon  told, 
That,  away  from  the  west, 
There  had  come,  full  addressed, 

To  Miss  Agnea,  a  letter — years  old  1 

None  ever  quite  knew  what  had  happened. 
Save  that,  many  a  long  year  before, 

A  stage  had  been  lost. 

Bearing  mails  as  it  crossed 
O'er  the  wilda  of  the  &r  western  shore— 
And  that  hunters  had  lately  discovered, 
Near  the  spot,  a  bat;,  deep  in  the  ground. 

And  this  letter  so  old, 

Folded  fold  upon  fold. 
In  that  earth  K^rusted  pouch  had  been  found. 
That  was  all.  but  it  scarce  had  been  whispered^ 
Ere  a  cry  through  the  town  ran  apart, — 

A  cry,  sudden,  dread. 

That  Miss  Agnes  lay  dead 
With  the  letter  pressed  nlose  to  her  heart  I 

We  who  loved  her  were  prostrate  with  aorrow, 
But  the  thought  rose  amid  our  distress, 

"  Should  we  to  it  appeal, 

Would  that  letter  reveal 
Any  duty  that  on  us  might  press  ?  " 
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So  we  read  with  bushed  voiL-ea,  "  0  sweetbeftrt, 
One  moDtb,  and  I'd  called  you  my  own. 

Bat  I  DOW  fevered  lie 

And  ere  dawn  I  shall  die, 
In  this  land  of  the  stranger— alone. 
"The  future  looked  radiant  before  m« — 
Bat,  beloved,  earth's  joy-dream  is  o'er, 

And  to  Ciod's  pitying  care 

I  commit  you  "—and  there 
The  lines  stopped,  to  begin  ueTermore. 

Fur  ^^n  in  Death's  sleep  was  Miss  Agnes, 
And  we  tenderly  laid  her  to  rest, 

With  the  letter  that  fate 

Had  delivered  so  late 
Lying  folded  above  her  still  breast 


AUNT  80PHRONIA  TABOR  AT  THE  OPEEA. 

"  So  this  is  the  uproar  ?  Well,  isn't  this  a  monster  big 
building  ?  And  that  chanticleer  I  It's  got  a  thousand  can- 
dles if  it  has  one.  It  must  have  taken  a  eight  of  tal- 
low to  have  run  them  all  I " 

"They  are  make-believe  candles,  aunt,  with  little 
jeta  of  gas  inside  to  give  the  effect  of  real  ones." 

"  I  want  to  know !  Well,  I  only  wish  that  your  Uncle 
Peleg  was  her&  You're  sure,  Louisa,  that  this  is  a  per^ 
fectly  proper  place  ?  " 

"  Why,  aunt,  you  don't  suppose  that  papa  would  con- 
sent to  our  attending  the  opera  if  it  were  other  than  a 
perfectly  proper  place,  do  you  T  " 

"No,  no,  dear;  I  suppose  not.  But  somehow  you 
city  folks  look  upon  such  things  differently  from  what 
we  do  who  live  in  the  country.  Dear  suz !  Lonisa,  do 
look  way  up  there  in  the  tiptop  of  the  house  I  Did  you 
ever  see  such  a  ught  of  people  T  Why,  excursion-truns 
must  have  run  from  all  over  the  state.  Massy,  child  I 
There's  a  woman  forgot  her  bonnet  I  Do  just  nudge  her, 
Louisa,  and  tell  her  of  it.  My  Eliza  Ann  cut  just  ludi 
a  c^wr  aa  that  one  Sunday  last  summer, — got  elean  in- 
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to  the  nieetrntt-houee,  and  half-way  down  the  middle  aisl^ 
before  she  discovered  it,  and  the  whale  congr^atiou  ai- 
^ggling  and  a'tittering.  Your  couain,  Woodman  Har- 
rison, shook  the  whole  pew ;  and  I  don't  know  but  what 
he'd  a-hawbawed  right  out  in  meeting  if  hia  &ther 
hadn't  o^ven  him  one  of  bis  looks.  Aa  'twas,  I  was 
a&ard  he'd  bust  a  blood-TeneL  Just  tpeak  to  that  poor 
creature,  Louisa.  She'll  feel  awfully  out  up  when  she 
finds  it  out,  and  'tis  a  ChristiaD  duty  to  tell  her." 

"  Why,  aunt,  don't  you  know  that  she  is  in  fiill  dren, 
and  left  her  bonnet  at  home  intentionally?  See  how 
beautifully  her  hair  is  arranged.  You  don't  Huppoee  she 
wanted  to  cover  up  all  that  elegance,  do  you  7  " 

"Come  bareheaded  a-purpoeel  Wdl,  I  do  declare  I 
But,  Louisa,  where'stfae  horse-chestnut?  " 

"  The  horse^heetnut,  aunt  T  " 

"  Yes,  child ;  you  said  something  or  other  about  a 
hoiee-chestnut  playing  a  voluntary  or  something  of  diat 
sort?" 

"  Oh !  the  orchestra  I  Yes,  I  remember.  Don't  yoa 
see  those  gentlemen  in  front  of  the  stage  ? " 

"  Them  men  with  the  fiddles  and  the  bas-viala  T" 

"  Yes.  Well,  they  compose  the  orcheatro,  and  tlt« 
orchestral  part  of  this  opera  is  particularly  fine." 

"  I  want  to  know  I  Belong  to  the  first  &milies,  I  sup- 
pose.  They  are  an  uncommon  good-looking  set  of  men. 
Is  Mrs.  Patte  a  fiirrener?  " 

"Yee;  she's  a  miztnre  of  SpontBh  and  Italian.  She 
was  bom  in  Madrid,  but  came  to  the  United  Sbatea  when 
only  five  years  of  age,  and  remained  here  until  she  was 
nearly  seventeen.  There,  aunt;  there's  the  bell,  and 
the  curtain  will  rise  in  a  minut«.  Yes ;  see,  there  it  goes." 

"  Louisa ! " 

"Sh — ]  listen.  I  want  you  to  hear  ^gnor  Monti. 
He  is  considered  a  very  fine  bass." 

"  But,  oughtn't  we  to  stand  up  during  prayer-time  ?  " 

"  You  forget,  aunt,  that  this  is  only  a  play,  and  not  a 
temple." 
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"Dear  sue!  I  only  irisb  your  Uncle  Peleg  wim  here. 
Somehow  it  Mems  kinder  tinchristutn  to  be  play-ncting 
worehip." 

"  Whr,  sunt,  there's  no  need  of  your  feeling  bo  con- 
■cience^tricken.  Lota  of  church-people  oome  to  the 
opera.  It  isn't  like  the  theatre,  you  know.  It'e  mor^— 
more — er — well,  I  can't  juat  ezpreu  it,  aunt  But,  any- 
way, people  who  diBconutenance  the  theatre,  especially 
during  Lent,  approve  of  the  opera." 

"  But,  Louisa,  what  is  the  matter  T  La  sakea,  child  I 
let's  get  out  as  spry  as  ever  we  can  1  The  theatre  is  all 
on  fire.  Hurry,  Ix)uisa  I  Wish  that  your  Uncle  Pel^; — " 

"  Sh — ,  aunt ;  do  ut  down.  It  isn't  a  fire.  It's  odIj 
the  people  applauding  because  Patti  is  or  the  stage. 
Don't  you  see  her." 

"  Bakes  alive  I  Is  that  it  T  I  thought  we  was  all  afirv, 
or  Wi^in's  flood  bad  come.  So  that  is  Mrs.  Patte. 
Well,  I  declare  for  it  I  she's  aa  spry  as  a  cricket,  and 
no  mistake.  Why,  Louisa,  how  old  is  she  T  She  looks 
scarcely  out  of  her  teens." 

"O  aunt!  yoii  must  not  be  so  practical,  and  ask  such 
peiBonal  questions.  Ladies  don't  always  want  their  ages 
kuowQ ;  but,  between  ourselves,  she's  over  forty." 

"  Is  it  possible  ?  There,  they're  at  it  again.  What  is 
the  matter  now  ?  " 

"  Why,  Scalchi  has  appeared.    Don't  you  seel" 

"What,  that  dapper  little  follow  a-bowtng  and  a- 
•craping  and  a-smirkingT  Is  that  Mr.  Scalchi?" 

"That's  Madame  Scalchi,  aunt;  and  she's  taking 
the  part  of  Arsaces,  the  commander  of  the  Assyrian 
army,  you  know." 

"  Louisa,  are  you  sure  that  this  is  a  perfectly  proper 
place?  I  only  wish  Pelf^  was  here,  for  then  I  shouldn't 
feel  so  sort  Srskeery  like  and  guilty." 

"  Now,  aunt,  we  mustn't  speak  another  word  till  the 
■  opera  is  through,  because  we  disturb  the  people." 

"  I  suppose  we  do ;  but,  whenever  anything  happens, 
you  nudge  me,  and  I'll  nudge  you ;  or  ws  can  squeeM 
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hantlB — that's  the  way  Veieg  and  I  do  when  we  gu  to 
the  lyceum.  It'§  sorter  todal,  aod  everybody  can  he*r 
just  aa  well." 

Soon  outrang  the  glorious  voice.  "  Biavo  I  bravo  I 
bravo ! "  echoed  from  all  pacta  of  the  house. 

"  Hooray ! " 

"  Why,  Aunt  Tabor  1  sit  down." 

"  If  Peleg  were  only  here  1  Hip !  hip  I  "* 

"  Aunt,  in  pity's  name,  keep  still  I  Don't  gri  so  ex- 
cited." 

"  Well,  I  never  I  The  sweat's  just  a-rolling  off  of  me. 
and  I  am  as  weak  as  a  rag-baby.  I  wish  I  had  my  tui^ 
key-tail.  This  mite  of  a  fiin  of  yours  don't  give  wind 
enough  to  cool  a  mouse." 

"  Now,  aunt,  do  keep  quiet.  You'll  hear  better,  and 
won't  get  so  warm." 

"  Well,  dear,  I  sappoae  you  -are  right  But  didn't 
that  sound  like  an  angel-choir  1 " 

"  'Twas  certainly  very  fine.  One  thing  is  sure ;  you've 
heard  Patti  at  her  bwt." 

"  I'm  so  glad  I  came ;  and  if  Pel^  was  only  along  I 
But,  there,  I  haint  going  to  speak  again  till  the  uproar  ia 
over," 

And  so  the  opera  went  on,  when,  suddenly  Aunt  So- 
phronia  broke  out  again  : "  Louiga  Allen,  what  are  them 
half-nude  statutes  a-standing  up  in  the  back  there? 
Pon't  they  realize  that  the  whole  congregation  can  see 
them,  and  haven't  they  any  modesty  i  " 

"  Why,  aunt,  that's  the  ballet." 

"The  what?" 

"  The  ballet,  aunt.  Look,  look  I  there  they  coma. 
Isn't  that  the  very  poetry  of " 

"  Louisa  Sophronia  Tabor  Allen,  just  yon  pick  up  your 
regimentals,  and  follow  me;  and  Uiat  quick,  too." 

"  But,  auntie—" 

"  You  needn't  auntie  me.  Just  get  your  duds  together 
and  we'll  travel.  Thank  goodneas  your  Uncle  Pel«^ 
losiah  Tabor  is  not  here  I  Don't  let  me  see  you  give  aa 
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mbch  M  a  glance  to  where  those  gnicelen  nudities  are, 
«r,  Dig  as  you  are,  I'll  box  your  ears." 

"  Why,  aunt " 

"  Louisa,  I  only  wish  I  had  my  thickest  veil,  for  I  am 
pcsitiTely  ashamed  to  be  caught  in  this  unchristian 
•crape.  Come,  and  don't  raise  your  eyes.  There,  thank 
goodneas,  we're  in  pure  air  at  last  I " 

"  Why,  anot,  I  thought  you  were  enjoying  the  operaT" 

"  The  uproar,  Louisa  T  I  have  nothing  to  say  agin  the 
uproar.  Tbera  voices  would  grace  a  celestial  choir.  This 
I  say  with  all  rflverence.  But  that  side  show !  I  wouldn't 
hare  had  my  Eliza  Ann  nor  my  Woodman  Harrison 
a-witncMcd  what  we'v«  oome  near  a-witnessing  for  a  thou- 
sand-dollar bill.  No,  not  for  a  ten-thousand  bill.  And 
I  am  so  thankjbl  that  your  Uncle  Peleg  was  not  here! 
Somehow,  Louis*,  I  feel  as  if  I'd  &Uen  like  the  blened 
Luciier  out  of  the  moon." 

THE  TALE  THE  TITLES  TOLD.— KAta  A.  Davis. 

In  IlKamber  I8»».  "  Twinkln  "  olhnd  ■  InDtr-dDlUr  fM  plrc*  to  tUi  OB* 

■kiletaorDwimtWa,  DM  aicwdlnit  tbrHbnodnd  vorili,  Id  nhldi  tha  liir(Ht 
■lUDlnr  Df  UUm  of  wtll-kDoWD  bcwkiu*  Boit  iagtBiataij  irlvwfd."  Om 
•ar  thoiHud  oompMlnc  Huiiiaciiiito  win  nnlTtd.  Tb«  iicll*  *m  MiHdad 
l»  ft*  «I)I«  Hi  lb*  (UhnilDg  poaoi. 

"  Friends,"  listen  to  the  "  Annals  of 

A  Quiet  Neighborhood  ; " 
"  Beiide  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bnsh," 

"  The  Home  at  Greylock  "  stood. 
Twas  "  Onr  Old  Home  "— "  My  Wife  and  I " 

And  "  A  Flock  of  Girls  "  dwelt  here ; 
"  Tbe  House  of  Beven  Gablee  " 

And  "  Bleak  House,"  too,  were  near. 
"  Onr  Neifthbors  "  at  the  "  Forest  Honse  " 

Were  "  Gypsy's  Cousin  Joy," 
"  The  Newcomes  "  and  "  The  Heavenly  Tvins,' 

And  "  Little  Lord  Faontleroy." 
"  We  and  Our  NeiRhbors,"  "  Side  hy  Side," 

Uved  "  In  the  Golden  Days ; " 
"DarkneKsand  Daylitcht"  witnessed 

The  "  Happy  Ch  ildren's  "  plays. 
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"  life  Id  Arcadia  "  'twas  like, 

"  In  A  Fair  Country  "  scene. 
Until  "  A  Strange,  Said  Comedji " 

Distnrbed  the  "  Days  Serene." 
"John  [lalifex,"  "  That  Dreadful  Boy," 

Said  to  his  "  Cousin  Maude :  " 
The  "  Gates  Ajar,"  "  Beyond  the  Oatea  " 

Let's  take  "  A  Tramp  Abroad." 
"  We  Two  "  will  see  "  The  Wide,  Wide  World," 

■'  The  Hidden  Path  "  well  find ; 
No  "  Looking  Backward  "  now,  until 

"Our Country  "  'b  "  Left  Behind." 
"A  Terrible  Temptation  "  'twaa. 

And  so  "  What  Can  She  Do?"— 
"  She  "  who  was  always  "  Bound  to  lUse," 

Though  "  Hedged  In  "  "  Hitherto," 
"  Getting  Ahead,"  "  The  Boy  Tramps  "  on, 

The  "  Undercurrents"  tries 
Of"  Meadow  Brook  "  "  Through  Swamp  and  Glade* 

Like  "  Folly  As  It  Fliee." 
"  Through  Thick  and  Thin  "  she  follows  btm, 

Fearing  to  be  "  Called  Back ; " 
For  by  the  "  Laurel  Bush,"  "  Alone," 

There  stood  "The  Man  in  Black." 
"Twae  '*  Adam  Bede,"  "  The  Man  Who  EAogtu," 

"  Plain  Speaking  "  was  bis  style. 
You  wander  "  Here  and  There,"  he  aud, 

"  Sonny,"  you  make  me  smile. 
Perhaps  you're  "  Wise  and  Otberwiae," 

"Some  Say  "  the  latter — see? 
Tis  "  My  Desire  "  this  "  Roaghing  it " 

Should  "  Interrupted  "  be. 
"  From  Jest  to  Earnest "  he  has  grown ; 

You'd  better  be  "  Looking  Around," 
rfis  time  your  echeme  should  be  "  Denounced,* 

For  you're  on  "  Dangerous  Ground," 
This  is  "  Wbat  Came  Afterward ; " 

These  "  Two  Offenders  "  gay 
Were  "  Driven  Back  to  Eden," 

"  At  lAst "  "  Brought  Home  "  to  Btmj. 
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Along  tba  wayside  path  she  comes, 

&  slender  woman  form ; 
Above  ber  all  the  sky  is  b1ti9, 

The  earth  beneath  is  warm. 
Wide  SQmmer  fields,  on  either  hand, 

Btrehih  out  in  gold  and  green, 
And  through  the  railings,  here  and  there, 

The  late,  wild  rosea  lean. 
Bweat  with  the  breath  of  birds  and  flowei% 

The  gentle  breesee  stir. 
And  bright-eyed  daisies  by  the  path 

Look  op  and  smile  for  her; 
Bat  scarcely  does  she  hear  the  birds 

That  sing  ra  loud  and  sweet; 
She  feels  no  aonlight  crown  her  bead. 

Not  daimes  kisa  her  feet 
Alas,  that  feet  eo  small  and  light 

Bbonld  move  so  wearily ! 
That  on  God's  earth  a  face  so  yoong 

And  yet  so  sad,  could  be  I 
Fale  lipa  whose  carve  of  hopeless  grief 

Is  stirred  no  more  by  feare, 
And  eyes  from  which  the  heart's  despAir 

Has  bnmed  away  all  tears. 

Her  pathway  follows  where  the  road 

Winds  in  curve  adown  the  hill, 
As  oft  beside  a  river  runs 

A  little  mossy  rill. 
Beyond,  like  nest  among  the  trees. 

The  sheltered  &rm-houBe  lies; 
Her  gaie  outstrips  the  &ltering  feet, 

Uer  heart  ontspeeds  her  eyea. 

The  elm  sUl)  droope  above  the  gate ; 

How  good  it  ia  to  see 
The  garden  flowers,  though  scarce  so  bri^ 

As  they  were  wont  to  be. 
But  the  dear  face  within  the  door — 

There  is  no  changing  there ! 
Those  arms  are  still  a  place  of  rest, 

A  refuge  in  despair. 
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She  leaD6  her  head  on  mother's  breast, 

The  hot  teare  fall  Uke  rain ; 
As  when  a  swelliog,  ice-boand  stream 

Breaks  from  its  stonj  chain. 
A  hitter  grief  had  bowed  her  heart; 

ScATce  two  bright  years  a  wife, 
Befbre  the  shadow  alowlj'  row 

That  darkened  all  her  life. 
*  'Tis  bnt  a  single  glass  of  wine 

For  friendship,  now  and  then ; 
And  if  sometimes  a  drop  too  much, 

What  more' than  other  men?" 
He  was  so  handsome,  yoanfi  and  strong 

How  could  she  make  reply? 
Although  at  times  she  feared  to  meet 

The  strange  light  in  his  eye. 
Awaiting  him,  she  eat  one  night, 

The  midnight  lamp  burned  low, 
The  while  a  tradle  by  her   side 

Moved  softly  to  and  fro; 
She  heard  a  stumbling  step,  at  last, 

So  often  heard  before ; 
And  then  a  well-knoun,  [altering  hand 

That  fumbled  at  the  door. 
And  when  he  stood  within  the  room, 

Her  heart,  that  suffered  lot^, 
Rebelled  beneath  the  cruel  sting 

Of  hitter  shame  andwronK. 
"  Stand  off  I "  she  said,  "  and  would  to  God 

You  ne'er  had  crossed  my  life  j 
For  honor,  trust  and  hope  ore  dead. 

And  I  a  drunkard's  wife  I " 


"Then  take  your  child  and  go,"  he  crie^ 

"  And  cme  not  here  l^^un ! " 
He  snatched  the  sleeper  from  its  bed— 

The  mother  sprang  too  late, 
For  sliding  from  unsteady  hands, 

The  wee  head  struck  the  grate. 
It  stirred  not  in  her  clinging  armt, 

And  not  a  word  ehe  said, 
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For  ntter  borror  filled  her  b«art— 

She  uw  the  child  waa  deadi 
8be  clasped  the  little  dimpled  huidi 

That  Btiffened  in  her  owd, 
And  every  pulse  in  heart  and  brain 

Seemed  turning  into  etone. 
The  breathless  silence  in  the  air 

Smote  painful  on  her  aor. 
And  drew  the  trembliug  eyelids  Up, 

Oppreeeed  with  namelesa  fear. 
She  saw  a  face  of  mute  despair 

That  tn^'l  upon  his  child 
With  hopeless  eyes  of  agony. 

And  dork  resolve,  and  wild. 
It  pierced  her  stupor  like  a  knift 

And  set  her  senses  free ; 
And  stretching  ont  her  bands,  she  criadt 

"  My  husband,  speak  to  me  I " 
Snt  stow,  aa  in  an  awful  dream, 

Be  turned  him  to  the  door, 
And  when  bis  footsteps  died  away 

Bhe  never  heard  them  more. 

Ob,  Demon  Power  of  baleful  breath. 

Beneath  the  sparkling  wine, 
Our  dear  ones  slaying  day  by  day, 

These  victims,  too,  are  tbinel 
A  manly  form,  too  early  wrecked, 

Ijee  'neath  the  ri  ver's  wave, 
And  one  fair  child  of  boasehold  lovs 

Sleeps  in  a  city  grave. 
And  sheltered  in  her  early  home, 

A  sod  form  sits  to-day, 
With  wandering  brain  and  longing  eyti^ 

That  s«n  the  dusty  way. 
"  Our  little  one  is  safe,"  she  says ; 

"  But  Harry— where  is  he? 
Hy  days  ore  like  a  weary  dream. 

Till  he  comea  back  to  me." 


U«  ndUItonB,  u  nil  H  lonM  icDDd  dnDLU  In  Itu  matt  Una.     Thi  pnblhhm 
will  glull;  Kod  ■  urkeil  IIA  of  tlii  ■uu  tci  may  pcnnii  nqnMlBg  It. 

"LrceiiD  Hl|ht"  alK  forntibfia  goodi]!  (bin  ot  •«|l*bli  nutartll  (k  Bia  1b 
tiBfanoa  Lodfaitail  JumxMloai. 
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WISDOM  OF  KRISHNA. 

[KiMiHL,  b  Htaloa  ■jtlHlDn,  to  oB>  o<  th«  ImumMom  •!  th*  cad  TM>m 

Thaw  who  do  not  control  their  pMdtHin  cuinot  act 
properlj  toward  othen. 

The  «Tik  we  inflict  opoD  othan  follow  os  u  oar  ihad- 
owe  fi>llow  oar  bodies. 

Onlf  the  humble  tm  beloved  of  God. 

Virtue  Btutaine  the  •ool  u  the  miuclea  Buetun  the  bodi^. 

When  a  poor  man  knocki  at  your  door,  take  him  and 
adminirter  to  hia  wanU,  for  the  poor  are  the  choaen  «tf 
Ood.  (Christ  eaid,  "  God  bath  chosen  the  poor.") 

Let  jroor  hand  be  alwajB  open  lo  the  nofortunate. 

Above  all  things,  coltiTate  love  for  jour  neighbor. 

When  you  die  you  leave  your  worliUy  wealth  behind 
jou,  but  your  viitnee  and  vioM  fijllow  yoo. 

Condsmn  riches  and  worldly  h<»ior. 

Seek  the  company  of  the  wicked  in  order  to  r^rm 
them. 

Do  good  for  ha  own  sake,  and  expect  not  your  reward 
for  it  on  the  earth. 

The  soul  i«  immortal,  but  must  be  pure  and  free  from 
all  sio  and  stain  before  it  can  return  to  Him  who  gave  iL 

The  soul  is  inclined  lo  good  when  it  follows  the  in- 
ward light 

The  soul  is  responsible  to  God  for  its  actions,  who  hat 
established  rewards  and  punishments. 

Cultivate  that  inward  knowledge  which  teaches  what 
is  right  and  wrong. 

Never  take  delight  in  another's  misfortunes. 

It  is  better  to  foigive  an  injury  Ihan  avenge  it. 

You  can  accomplish  by  kindness  what  you  cannot  by 
fbroe. 

A  noble  spiritfindsa  cure  for  injustice  by  forgetting  ifc 

Pardon  the  ofiense  of  othen,  but  not  your  own. 

What  you  blame  in  others  do  not  practice  yoonelC 

By  forgiving  an  enemy  you  make  many  friends. 

Do  right  from  hatred  of  evil,  and  not  from  fear  of 
punishment 
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A  wiw  m&n  comets  bis  own  erron  by  obMrving  thoM 
of  otbera. 

He  who  mlei  hii  temper  conquen  his  greatest  enemy. 

The  wise  man  govema  his  pueionB,  but  tbe  ibol  obeys 
tbem. 

Be  Kt  war  with  men's  vices,  but  at  peace   with   their 
personsi 

There  shonld  be  no  disagreement  between  your  livea 
and  your  doctrine. 

Spoid  every  day  as  though  it  were  the  last 

IJead  not  one  life  in  public  and  another  in  private. 

Anger,  in  trying  to  torture  others,  punishes  itself. 

A  disgraceful  death  is  honorable  when  you  die  in  a 
good  cause. 

By  growing  &miliar  vrith  vices,  we  leam  to  tolerate 
them  easily. 

We  mast  master  our  evil  propensities,  or  they   will 
master  as. 

He  who  has  conquered  his  propeneities  rules  over  a 
kingdom. 

Protect,  love  and  assist  others,  if  you  would  serve  Qod. 

From  thought  springs  the  will,  and  from  the  will  ac- 
tion, true  or  false,  just  or  unjust. 

As  the  sandal-tree  perfumes  tbe  ax  which  fells  it,  so 
the  good  man  sheds  fragrance  on  his  enemiee. 

Bpend  a  portion  of  each  day  in  pious  devotion. 

To  love  Uie  virtnee  of  others  is  to  brighten  yonr  own. 

He  who  gives  to  the  needy  loses  nothing  himself 

A  good,  wise  and  benevolent  man  cannot  be  rich. 

Much  riches  is  a  curse  to  the  poeseaeor. 

The  wounds  of  thesoul  are  more  important  than  thosa 
of  the  body. 

The  virtuous  man  is  like  the  banyan-tree,  which  shel- 
ten  and  protects  all  around  it 

Monc^  does  not  satisfy  the  love  of  gain,  but  only  sUm- 
nlatw  it 

Your  greatest  enemy  is  in  your  own  bosom. 

To  flee,  when  charged,  is  to  confess  your  guilt. 

Tbe  woDnda  of  conscience  leave  a  scar. 

— NiAet  and  Qu«rMa 
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NAT  RICKET  AT  CRICKBT.— Ai.ruD  H.  Hnm 
Nat  Rick«t 
At  cricket 
Was  reckoned  a  don, 

Ab  he  rolled  the  red  leather 
The  ttreen  grass  upon. 
His  feet  were  so  niiiibl«, 

Hie  lefce  were  so  long. 
Hin  hande  were  so  quick. 

And  his  arms  were  so  strong, 
That  it  mattered  not  where, 
At  long  )^  or  square. 
At  mid-on,  at  mid-off,  and  almost  mid'Ail', 
At  point,  slip,  or  lonj^top, 

Wherever  it  came. 
At  long-OD,  or  lon§:-off, 

Twas  always  the  same 
If  Nat  was  the  scout ; 

Back  came  whining  the  ball. 
And  the  nmpire's  about 

Answered  Nat'a  lust;  cftll 
With  always  "  run  out," 

Or  else  "no  run  "  at  all. 
In  foct,  bowling  or  scouting. 

Or  watching  at  wicket. 
You'd  not  meet  iu  an  ouUog 

The  likes  of  Nat  Ricket. 
Nat  Ricket  for  cricket 

Was  always  inclined; 
Even  babyhood  showeil  the  etrong 

Bent  of  hia  mind. 
At  two 


He  could  catch,  though  his  hands  were  ao  i 

At  six 
He  could  bat,  and  before  he  was  seven 
Be  wanted  to  be  in  the  "  County  eleven." 
But  that  was  the  time 

For  this  chief  of  his  joys, 
When  the  Mnddleby  challenged 

The  Btnnderby  boys. 
They  came  in  a.  wagon 
That  Farmer  Sheaf  lent  them, 
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With  IHck  Rick  the  carter. 

In  whose  charge  he  seat  them; 
And  as  thef  came  over 

The  Uoddleby  hill, 
Tlie  cheer  that  reeonnded 

I  think  I  hear  RtJU ; 
And  of  all  the  gay  caps 
That  flew  into  the  air, 
The  top  cap  of  all 

Told  Nat  Bicket  was  there. 
They  toeaed  up  for  imtings. 
And,  bent  npon  winninga, 
The  Blunderbj'  boys  took  their  bate  in  their  hands 
And  strode  to  the  wicket, 
While  iiiruble  Nat  Rlcket 
Placed  his  nuni  in  the  field  for  a  resolute  stand ; 
And  while  each  sturdy  scoot 

Took  hie  usual  spot, 

Our.  Nat  roamed  about 

To  look  after  the  lot. 

And  as  they  stood  there  when  the  umpire  called  "play" 

Twas  a  sight  to  temember  for  many  a  day. 

The  bowling  at  starting 

Was  Lanky  Luke  Lister's, 
And  there's  no  bowliiiR  like  it 

For  underhand  twisters ; 
And  what  with  his  pace 
And  directness  of  aim, 
It  was  pretty  bard  uwt, 
Was  that  Blunderby  game. 
Why,  with  Nat  in  the  field  to  look  after  the  ball, 
Twas  a  terrible  struggle  to  get  runs  at  elll 
Though  they  hit  out  their  hardest, 

A  regular  stunner, 
It  was  rare  that  it  reckoned 

For  more  than  a  oner; 
It  was  seldoD)  indeed 

That  they  troubled  the  scorer 
To  put  down  a  twoer, 
A  threer,  or  fourer; 
And  as  for  a  "  lost  ball," 

A  fiver,  or  Mxer, 
Why,  the  Blunderby  boys 
Were  not  up  to  the  trick,  sir. 
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Still  the;  etrtigKled  fbll  w«U 

Until,  tdxty  th«  score. 
The  lut  nricket  fell. 

And  the  innings  wu  o'er. 
Bat  then  came  the  cheering 

(N&t  Ricket  Appearing, 

A  smile  on  hia  face,  and  a  bat  in  his  hand, 

Aa  he  walked  to  the  wicket, 

Prom  hill-side  to  thicket], 

They  conldn't  cheer  more  for  a  lord  of  the  land* 

And  when  he  b^can 

Twas  a  pictnre  to  see 
How  the  first  ball  went  dying 

Right  over  a  tT«e : 
Bow  the  second  went  whiidng 

Close  up  to  the  eky, 
And  the  third  ball  went  bang 

In  the  nmpini's  eye; 
How  he  made  poor  Point  dano9 

On  his  nimble  young  pins, 
When  a  ball  flew  askance 

And  came  full  on  hia  ahina ; 
How  he  kept  the  two  ecorera 

Both  working  like  diggers. 
At  putting  down  rans 

And  at  adding  up  dgnrca ; 
How  he  put  all  the  Add 

In  profuse  perspiration, 
Boshing  here,  rushing  there 

In  their  wild  agitation. 
Why,  Diana  or  Nimrod, 

Or  both  rolled  together. 
Never  bunted  the  stag 

As  the;  "  bunted  tbe  leather.** 
It  was  something  like  cricket, 

There's  no  doubt  of  that, 
When  nimble  Nat  Ricket 

Had  hold  of  the  bat. 
You  may  go  to  "  the  Oval," 

Or  "  Prince's,"  or  "  Lord's," 
See  the  cricketing  feats 

That  each  county  affords: 
But  you'll  see  nothing  there 

Wbicb,  for  fire  and  life. 
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Wm  one  moment  compkre 

With  the  vigorous  strife 
With  which  Muddleby  youngften 

And  Blunderbv  trays 
Contend  for  the  palm 

In  this  chief  of  their  joy*. 
I  need  hardly  say 
At  the  end  of  the  day 
Ute  Muddleby  boys  had  the  beet  of  the  play, 
Though  the  brif[ht-«oIored  cape 
Of  the  Blunderby  chaps 
Were  aa  heartily  vaved  as  the  others,  perhapa  j 
And  aa  they  drove  off  down  the  Blaoderby  Ian* 
The  cheering!  resounded  again  and  again. 
And  Nat  and  his  party 

They  all  went  away, 
And  I've  not  seen  either 

For  many  a  day. 
BUIl,  don't  be  surprised 
If  yon  see  adverUsed 
The  name  of  Nat  Ricket 
Connected  with  ciicket— 
In  acme  mighty  score, 

Or  some  wonderful  catch. 
In  a  "  North  and  South  "  contest 

Or  good  county  match. 
And  if  ever  when  paasinff 

By  cricketing  places 
Ton  see  people  talking 

And  pulling  long  faces 
Tauae  aome  country  bumpkin 

Has  beaten  "  the  Graces," 
Jnst  buy  a  "  correct  card  " 

And  look  down  the  ticket, 
And  see  if  it  doesn't  eay 

"  Mr.  N.  Ricket." 
For  wherever  yon  go. 

And  whatever  you  see 
In  the  north  or  the  south 

Of  this  land  of  the  fi«e. 
Too  never  will  find, 

And  that  all  muitt  agre^ 
Such  a  rickety,  trickety 

Fellow  as  he. 
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A   MUSICAL   THRENODY. 


ScBHC — School-room  entry,  at  the  doge  <^  hour  for  mx 

Enler,  the  three  girU. 
Fanmim  (vavinji  her  handkerchief,  at  for  a  duer), 
QuantuiR  tuff, !  My  practice '»  out ! 
Why,  Sallie,  sulky? — how  yoa  pootl 
Salub.      I  cannot,  otnnot  leant  to  playl 
M7  chance  in  music,  any  day, 
I'd  give  to  any  foolish  chit 
Whu'd  Uk«  U>  have  it! 
QiKTBUDB.  What  a  fit 

Of  Daujzhtineas  you're  always  in 
At  music  hour  I  It  is  a  sin 
To  waste  your  opportunitiee. 

Be 

Fannh  (taueiiy).  Like  our  Gertrude,  always  wise. 
Obbt.     Now,  Fannie!  wisdom's  balance  fuls. 

Your  chaff  thrown  ia 

Fanhic  Then  play  tha  acalMl 

Gbrt.     What  punning!  Dr.  JohoeoB  said 

Fannib  {raignedly). 

"  l^kpoekelt  f  "  Yes ;  but  he  is  dead. 
And  gone  where  he'll  learn  better:  m 

He'll  never  stop  my  music 

Grar.  Oh  1 

Sallib.   I  don't  see  what  you're  driving  at. 
Fahhib  (perily). 

That  is  because  you  are  a  flat, 
And  set  in  such  a  minor  key 
Tou  cannot  mingle  in  our  glee. 
Obkt.     (repromngly.) 

Fannie,  my  dear,  how  rude 

Fanmib.  And  tniel 

I'll  tell  you,  Gertie,  what  I'll  do ; 
No  longer  on  that  string  I'll  harp  Ipomting  to  SaiH^y 
If  you'll  acknowledge  I  am  sharp. 
Gbrt.     Too  sharp. 
Fannib  {tw/uIIj/).    Then  out  of  tune,  I  know. 

I'll  clear  my  throat — {Singt.)  Do,  mi,  aol,  dol 
Why  do  I  try  an  arp-ejj-io7 
Because  of  the  egg  iu  it.    You're  alow  I 
Ballie.  Andante,  then. 
l^AXHiB.  Pallie's  a  wit! 

Artd  aanty  Gertrude's  head  will  fit 
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The  cap  ao  well,  I  csnnot  save  h«r 

From  Sallie'a  crotchet,  though  a-<iuarer 

For  fear  of  her  dupleosare. 
Okbt.  Pehaw  I 

Fanmii  {laughing). 

If  I'm  paahaw,  my  word  ie  law ; 

Bo  crave  her  pardon,  sulky  Sally, 

And  Gertrude,  dear,  your  spirite  rally 

To  concert  pitch,  with  mine  to  tallj. 

Now,  girls,  I  have  a  speech  prepared, 

Aod  for  your  benefit  'tis  aired. 

(Girt,  and  SALtiB.  Hear  1  hear  I) 
Fanhib  (mounting  a  diUir). 

We  three  conspirera,  hating  muw>^ 
Salur.  Aye,  aye  I 
Girt.  Mot  1 1 

Saujc  Aye,  aye  I 

Girt,  (more  penittently.)  Not  I ! 

Fannib  (la  CM).  It  doesmake  ub,  and  should  makaymt  dck 
(2b  both.)  Don't  interrupt,  this  is  a  taia. 

If  choms,  I'd  have  told  you  bo. 
{FToc€ed»  with  tpeeek.)  Each  one  of  ns  (through  me)  declareg 

That  music  is  but "  taking  aira," 

Ur  else  more  sound  than  sense.    What  uae 

(I  humbly  eak  the  knowing  muse,) 

In  running,  leaping,  scaling  bars,— 

A  gallop  mad  as  wild  busaar's 

Or  huntsman's,  starting  on  the  chase, — 

For  one  who  has  nor  will  nor  grace 

For  such  diversion,  voice  nor  ear, 

That  ia  my  case,  and  Sallie's  here  (turnia;  to  ha). 
Obkt.     {ttTioudy.) 

"  Who  loves  not  music,"  Ahakspeare  said— '~- 
Fahkib.  I  know,— I  know, —  "  that  soul  is  dead  1 " 
Qirt.  {torrecting.)  "  Is  fit  for  treason,  stratagem—^" 
Fahhib.  And  spoils,  of  time  and  tune  ]  Ahem  I 

■Tia  what  I'm  fit  for,  Saliie,  too, 

Yet  humbly 'courtsey in g,  ovn  it's  true 
(  With  mock  kumiiUy  bmring  to  OertnuU), 

None  can  spell  music  without  you  (u). 

8o  mnsic'a  spell  shall  still  have  power 

To  fold  you  in  its  charmfd  hour. 

But  we  will  artla^y  retire, 

And  leave  to  you  the  sacred  fire, 

Nor  longer  storm  the  'frighted  ear 
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With  noise  that  he  who  nina  m»y  hew. 

Buch  art  old  Dr.  Johnson  well 

Miffht  wish  Bt^iu  "  imposeible." 

My  gHUDtlet  on  't '  ( Thrxnai  her  glove  doxnn.) 
Salub  {lArowing  berl).        And  mine  1 
Gbbt.  Why,  aee 

Thia  "  Young  Americaa  "  libertj'  1 
(ToSallU.)  What  will  munma  Bay? 
Sallis.  Naught. 

Gert.  {to  Annie)  And  yours? 

Fahnis  [laughing).  That  Freedom  etrikee,  but  Rule  endures 
{Stooping.)  I'll  pick  my  own  glove  up.    "Och,  bother  I 

I  cannot  go  i^inet  'me  mother*  I " 
Gert.  {tmiiing.)  There's  music  in  your  soul,  then  7 
FiNKiE.  Yes. 

And,  hating  practice,  I'll  confess 

This  dull  old  world  would  duller  be 

If  it  were  not  for  melody. 

And  so,  and  so,—  I'll  try  a^ain ; 

Kor,  like  that  valiant  King  of  Spain, 

Descend  the  hill  I've  dimbedl 
Sallic  Hear  1 

Gbut.  Hear  t 

All.      Thebellringsl  Quickt  We  disappear.  lExeimt. 


THE  STAGE  OF  DESTINY.- Bbadmokt  Claxton. 
All  are  players  of  destiny,  playing  roles  in  the  drama  of 

Some  in  the  woi-ld's  bright  comedy,  some  in  its  tragic  strife ; 

Some  of  the  players  are  heroes  winning  the  worid's  applause. 
Others  only  "utility,"  made  so  by  nature's  laws. 
Some  play  ladies  of  title,  Queens  of  great  renown, 
While  others,  just  as  worthy,  are  clad  in  ragged  gown. 
Each  plaver  has  his  entrance,  at  the  call  of  the  prompter's 

Each  player  holds  the  st^^  awhile,  to  the  throb  of  the 

music's  swell. 
Tis  the  same  in  the  world's  great  Drama  as  on  the  mimic 

stage; 
Each  has  his  "cue"  and  "exit"  marked  on  the  prompt- 
book's p^e ; 
For  each  is  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  great  Eternal  plan. 
And  each  must  do  his  duty,  from  "  lead  "  to  "  utility  man." 
For,  when  the  drama  is  over  and  the  players  have  gone  lo 

God,  in  His  inflnite  mercy,  will  their  real  worth  attesL 
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HOW  THE  REFDGBE8  WEBE  SAVED. 
Ellbn  Knight  Bradvobd. 
The  eun  had  dropped  luw  down  the  Wenlern  aky. 
When  a  ithip  at  her  anchor  lay  straining  clo^e  by 
Old  SmyrDft,  the  land  where  Homer  once  Bung, 
Where  Cybete  ruled  when  the  gods  were  young. 
The  British  ahip  Boyne,  with  her  fragrant  freight 
From  the  land  of  the  olive,  the  flg  and  the  date, 
Waa  waiting  her  papers,  when  over  the  hilia. 
Grown  red  with  the  blood  that  the  Moslem  spills, 
Came  the  noise  of  the  conflict,— the  cloud-burst  of  p^n. 
That  told  yet  again  of  Armenia's  slain  1 
Redoubling  his  watch,  the  brave  captain  espied 
*  A  frail  little  bark  cloee  to  starboard  side 
Of  his  own  great  ship,  while  an  ^ed  man 
By  terror  made  fleet,  tip  the  gangway  ran. 
"  Oh,  Cbptain,  good  Captain,  have  mercy,"  cried  he, 
*  Six  others  are  with  me,  oh,  put  out  to  sea — 
Away  from  this  hell  and  the  Turk's  bloody  hand, 
Ob,  carry  us  anywhere  far  &om  this  land  I" 
The  blood  of  the  Briton  within  him  was  stirred. 
"  Aboard  with  them,  drift  their  boat  loose,"  waa  his  woid 
To  his  mate.    To  hie  steward,  "  Now  give  them  relief 
In  the  shape  of  a  meal  on  our  good  British  beef." 
The  words  were  scarce  uttered  when,  scenting  their  prey, 
Twelve  broad-turbaned  Turks  rushed  up  the  gangway, 
And  one  of  them  gruffly,  "  Now  give  us,"  cried  he, 
"  The  Armenians  aboard,  ere  you  put  out  to  sea." 
Then  up  spoke  the  captain,  "  No,  never  will  I 
While  the  British  flag  floats  o'er  my  ship— I  will  die 
And  eo  will  my  men,  every  man  of  my  crew. 
Before  well  surrender  these  victims  to  you." 
They  insisted,  entreated  and  talked  themselves  hoara^ 
And  swore  if  denied  them  they'd  take  them  by  force. 
The  limit  of  time  they  would  fix  at  next  day 
Precisely  at  Bunrise,  and  then  rowed  away. 
Alone  in  the  harbor,  no  friendly  ship  nigh, 
With  night  on  the  water  and  douda  in  the  sky, 
The  Briton  bethought  him  of  help  down  the  bfty, 
Where  at  anchor  a  cruiser  from  Italy  lay. 
So  he  manned  np  his  gig  and  he  muffled  his  oar^ 
And  out  in  the  darkness,  away  from  the  shores 
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Of  Smynift,  he  sailed  till  be  1*y  at  the  last 

Where  the  ship  of  King  Humbert  her  anchor  bad  cut. 

Then  he  spoke  to  ber  captftin,  "  Commander,"  qaoth  ha, 

"  I  have  here  refogeee  from  Armenia  with  me; 

In  the  name  of  the  flag  of  my  country,  and  more. 

In  the  name  of  humanity,  help,  I  implore!" 

"  I  am  here,  sir,"  the  haughty  commander  replied, 

"  To  care  for  the  subjects  of  Humbert,  beside 

His  interest  no  other  have  I.    As  for  yon. 

Your  Queen  must  protect  her  own  subjects,  adieu,* 

Dawn  broke,  the  Boyne's  farnacee  reddened  like  gon^ 

The  Bt«am  from  her  safety  valves  hissed,  and  before 

The  sun's  rising  the  ship's  crew  wera  all  on  the  deck. 

Soon,  out  through  the  mists,  they  discovered  a  speck 

Pricking  out  ttom  the  haie,  fast  it  grew,  mid  the  din. 

?  Bring  my  ^lass,"  cried  the  capt&in,  "  A  ship's  coming  in  I* 

He  leveled  bis  glaaaes — "  Now  Heaven  be  praised, 

Tisthe  white  Minneapolis."    Then  how  they  raised 

Three  wild  British  cheers  fhr  the  stripes  and  the  stars 

O'er  America's  waiship,  those  brave  British  taral 

Then  quickly  the  gig  from  her  davits  was  swung. 

And  their  ensign  reversed  from  the  halyards  was  hnn){. 

It  was  all  understood  ere  the  rippling  tide 

BroBght  the  captain  along  to  the  great  warship's  side 

Where  the  strong  "Jacob's  ladder"  was  droppMl,and  it 

seemed 
Uke  the  vision  of  old,  when  the  p«triarch  dreamed 
Of  the  snccoriiig  angels.    His  story  was  told, 
And  a  friend  he  soon  found  in  the  sdmirsl  hold, 
"  Those  men,  every  one,  you  shall  carry  from  pott  ' 
If  I  bombard  the  town  and  riddle  their  fort," 
Spake  the  admiral,    Then, "  Han  a  barge,  let  all  join  ** 
( Was  his  order)  "  to  save  reftigeee  on  the  Boyne." 
Soon  the  Boyne  shipped  her  cables,  and  sailing  forth  hat. 
The  white  Minneapolis  bore  her  to  sea, 
Till  safely  from  port  she  could  trust  her  to  go 
To  the  land  where  th'  oppressor  no  harbor  can  know. 
Then  a  farewell  she  gave  and  three  loud  rousing  cheers 
Roee  over  the  waters  to  gladden  the  ears 
Of  England's  brave  sailors,  and  then  three  times  three 
For  America's  braves  wafted  over  the  seal 
But  as  good  Captain  t'isher  steamed  up  New  York  Bfty 
His  papera  were  wanting,  and  all  he  could  aay 
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Wae  to  tell  jnet  tbia  etory— how  Selfridge  tmd  he 
Brought  the  stricken  Armeaiane  over  the  sea. 
Old  England,  we  all  kaow,  believes  in  FYee  Trade, 
But  we're  sure  that  whenever  request  shall  be  made 
For  American  FroleeUon,  'twill  ever  be  given 
As  freely  as  air  or  u  suDstaine  from  heaven  I 

THE  RUNAWAY  BOY. 


There  was  once  a  hoy,  an  aggrieved,  unappre<nated 
bo;,  who  grew  to  dislike  his  own  home  very  much  and 
found  hii  parents  not  at  all  up  to  the  standard  of  his 
requirementa  as  a  son  and  disciplinarian.  He  brooded 
orer  the  matter,  and  one  i&orning  before  breakfast 
climbed  over  the  back  fence  and  ran  away.  He  thought 
of  the  surprise  and  remorse  of  his  parents  when  they 
discoTored  that  he  had  indeed  gone,  and  he  pictured 
irith  rainbow  colors  the  place  he  would  make  for  him- 
self in  the  world.  He  would  show  his  parents  that  he 
would  Dot  brook  their  ill-treatment,  and  that  be  could 
get  along  better  without  them  than  they  could  without 
him.  Some  way  this  feeling  of  exhilaration  died  out  as 
the  long  hot  day  woi-e  on.  There  came  a  time  when 
other  boys  went  home  to  dinner.  He  raided  a  neigh- 
boring orchard.  The  afternoon  seemed  endlees.  A 
knotted,  rigid  sort  of  on  aching  spot  came  into  hie  throat 
that  seemed  to  hurt  worse  when  he  didn't  notice  it  than 
when  he  did.  It  was  a  very  curious,  self-aaaertive, 
opinionated  sort  of  a  pain. 

It  was  nearly  dark  when  the  struggle  was  given  up  and 
the  boy  slowly  walked  along  the  dusty  road  towards 
home.  When  he  reached  the  woodpile  he  gathered  up 
a  load  of  wood  and  carried  it  in  with  him.  The  hired 
girl  was  washing  dishes,  but  she  did  not  seem  glad  to 
see  him  ;  in  fact,  did  not  seem  to  have  noticed  that  he 
had  been  away.  He  sauntered  carelessly  into  the  pan- 
trj,  but  the  cupboard  <«aB  locked.   He  went  out  into  the 
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back  yard  and  washed  bisfeetiDtherun-barret.  Kver; 
thing  seemed  pleaaanter  than  it  had  before.  The  fire- 
fliea  flitting  among  the  grape  vinee,  and  the  reflection  of 
the  stare  in  the  rain-barrel  were  soothing  to  the  tired  boy. 
Then  he  walked  straight  into  the  old  sitting-room.  His 
fiUher  didn't  look  up  from  his  paper ;  hia  mother  was  to 
busy  sewing  she  didn't  notice  his  entrance. 

He  sat  meekly  down  on  the  edge  of  a  chair.  Why 
didn't  somebody  say  Kmetbing  ?  He  was  ready  to  be 
scolded  or  punished,  anything  rather  than  this  terrible 
silence.  If  the  clock  would  only  strike  it  would  be  a  re- 
lief. He  heard  the  boys  shouting  far  down  the  street 
but  had  no  desire  to  join  them — no,  never  again  in  the 
world.  He  just  wanted  to  stay  in  of  nights,  right  there 
at  home,  always.  He  coughed  and  moved  to  attract  at- 
tention, but  no  one  heard  him  or  looked  up.  He  could 
not  remember  any  prior  silence  that  at  all  approached 
it  in  point  of  such  profundity  of  depth  end  density  of 
hush.  He  felt  that  he  himself  must  break  it.  As- 
suming an  air  of  careless  naturalness  and  old-time  ease, 
he  airily  remarked :  "  I  see  you've  got  the  same  old  cat" 

That  boy  was  Richard  Malcolm  Johnston,  in  whose 
heart  still  abides  a  love  for  the  simple  homes  and  fire* 
sides  of  the  humblest  of  bis  fellows. 


EAGGLE8.— BoBBBT  C.  V,  Mbyerb. 

wHOfli  ..jii  iiiir  far  au  oaaimim. 

Says  the  Colonel  to  the  sergeant,  "  I  was  kept  awake  all 

ni|cht 
By  that  yellow  cnr  of  yours  'mong  the  trees." 
Says  the  ser^nt,  "  If  you  please,  sir,  yonr  house  waa  not 

shut  tight-- — 
Ragglea  barked  at  that,  air,  if  you  please." 
Says  the  Colonel,  "  All  the  same,  put  a  shot  in  him 
This  evening  before  taps.    That  will  do." 
"  All  right,  air,"  says  the  senreant,  touchin'  his  hat  rim. 
And  the  Colonel  saaotera  off,  frownin'  tooi 
Then  the  sergeant  goes  to  quartern,  and  there  old  Bagglea  la^. 
Just  a  red,  long-leg){ed  imp  of  a  dog, 
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He  was  dre&min'  of  stray  cats  for  hie  mouth  just  worked 

that  way, 
Though  he  elept  on  tbe  floor  like  a  loti. 
"  Rc^^les!"  says  the  sergeant,  and  Ragglee  wags  his  tail 
And  jumps  up  and  licks  tbe  sergeant's  hand. 
"  It's  come  at  last,  Ragtcles,"  says  tbe  sergeant — he  was  pale, 
And  Raggles  somehow  seemed  to  understand. 
"  Baftgles,"  says  the  sergeant,  "we've  been  friends  many 

Yon  follered  me  from  home,  dout  you  know. 

Bat  the  Colonel  don't  like  you  and  sometimea  it  appears 

You  nip  tbe  foot  that  kicks  you— yee,  that's  bo. 

"  And  last  night  you  barked  because  the  Colonel's  door 

Was  carelessly  left  open,  and  you  thought 

A  burglar  wouldn't  come  if  you  barked  all  night,  you  CUT, 

And  the  Colonel  couldn't  sleep  as  he  ought. 

"  But  we've  been  good  friends,  Haggles ;  you  remembei 

whavl  do— 
All  the  home  folks,  and  old  friends.    But  then 
The  Colonel  couldn't  sleep  last  night  because  of  yon 
A-barkin'  round  his  house.    So  to-night,  wbeu-'— 
"  No,  Raggles.  1  can't  do  it.     Here,  Bill  I "  he  calls  out 
To  the  orderly,  and  told  him  what  to  do. 
And  the  orderly  led  off  Baggies,  pullin'  him-ahont 
With  a  rope  round  his  neck, — pulled  tight,  too. 
60  the  orderly  tied  up  Baggies  to  the  stump  of  a  tree 
Down  by  the  creek  where  violets  grew. 
And  left  him  there  wbinin'  for  tbe  sergeant,  for  you  see 
Bi^tes  loved  the  man,  as  dogs  will  do. 
Well,  tbe  day  passed  along  and  the  sergeant  heard  him 

bark, 
Yet  he  did  what  he  must,  but  paler  grew 
As  the  hours  raced  away;  till  just  as  it  grew  dark 
He  just  fell  a-tremblin',  through  and  through. 
And  then  he  made  a  dash  and  got  to  the  creek 
And  he  hugged  Kag^les  once,  then  was  gone; 
And  Baggies  just  bad  time  to  give  his  &ce  a  lick — 
And  all  the  more  lie  kept  tuggin'  on. 
Then  tbe  sergeant  went  to  quarters — be  knew  the  boys 

would  go 
In  a  body  to  see  Raggles  get  his  dose^ 
And  while  waiting  there,  a  whine,  curious  like  and  tow. 
Sent  his  hands  to  hb  ears  clappin'  dose. 
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Hethoogbt  the  onIerT]''d'goiie  to  Kaggleeb^  the  creek 
With  his  gun  levelled  ready  for  the  crack, 
And  his  heart  gave  a  thump  as  thongh'turaBgoii)' to  brettk-^ 
For  the  world  without  old  Ragglea  woold  seem  black. 

He  didn't  want  to  hear  when  the  bullet  hit  ita  mark. 

And  he  thought  of  hia  home  far  away, 

Where  he  need  to  get  awake  a-hearin'  Bagglee  bark 

And  'd  have  him  trotlJn'  with  him  all  the  day. 

But,  you  see,  when  Ragglea  whined  out  there  by  the  creek 

When  the  first  shadows  fell,  twas  just  this : 

The  Colonel's  little  daughter  went  violets  to  pick — 

Bhe  was  just  the  prettiest,  daintiest  little  miss— 

And  she  went  too  near  the  creek  and  overboard  she  hXi, 

And  she  cried  a  little  bit,  then  was  still ; 

Twas  then  Ragglea  whined,  there  was  nobody  Co  tell. 

And  he  tn^ed  at  his  rope  with  a  will. 

He  tagged  till  it  choked  him,  his  tongae  hangin'  oat, 

And  his  throat  all  a-bleedin'.    But  at  last 

The  rope  broke,  and  Ragglee,  tumblin'  on  hb  snout, 

Like  a  flash  of  mangy  ligbtnin'  darted  past 

He  bad  the  little  missy  before  yon  could  connt  ten. 

And  he  ran  with  her  to  the  Colonel's  door. 

And  there  he  laid  her  drippin',  he  gaepio'  by  her,  then 

The  boya  who  saw  it  thej  set  up  a  roar. 

The  Colonel  grabs  hie  child,  he  couldn't  speak  at  once, 

Then  he  asked,  "  Where's  the  sergeant?  "  And  they  s^d 

He  washidin'  till  old  Ragglea  had  been  shot.  And  that  dune* 

Of  an  orderly  says:  "  I've  a  ballet  for  his  head." 

Says  the  Colonel,  "  ^hoot  me  first.    Let  the  sergeant  haw 

his  dog — 
Thejl(%  watched  my  hoase,  too,  all  last  night. 
And  just  now  we've  fonnd  a  thief  lyin'  in  the  bog 
Which  the  dog  bad  punished  bad  in  the  flgbt. 
"Tell  the  sergeant  to  come  see  me,  and  let  him  bring  hisdoil 
flti  dog?  He's  the  regiment's  instead," 
And  there  stood  the  sergeant,  his  wits  in  a  tof. 
Though  he'd  heard  every  word  the  Colonel  said. 
But  all  at  once  he  fell  and  caught  Ragglee  by  the  head, 
And  he  kiaaed  him,  RaggleB  Hcbin'  off  his  tears. 
"  Give  a  cheer  for  the  Cblonel,"  the  sergeant  Bobbin'  said. 
«at  Ute  boys  cried,  "  Cheer  for  Baggies.   QivettrMdieenl" 
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A  VISIT  TO  THE  SEA.— John  TbolamB: 
Thera  is  aomething  most  refreshing 

In  ft  viait  to  the  sea. 
That  unlocka  imprieoned  bncy 

And  that  sets  the  spirit  free ; 
That  gathers  up  the  carea  of  life 

And  sweeps  them  all  away, 
Bedaziled  in  the  apkrkle 

Of  an  evanescent  spray. 
There's  a  somethini;  sympalhetie 

In  the  swelling  of  Uie  tide. 
That  enrichea  one's  conception 

Of  a  kingdom  free  and  wide ; 
And  there's  magic  in  the  etillnesi 

That  succeeds  the  measured  roar 
When  the  emerald-crested  breaker 

Spends  its  fary  on  the  shore. 
Ton  may  list'  the  sacred  (»ncert. 

With  its  voices  by  the  score. 
Ton  may  wake  the  mighty  organ. 

With  a  thousand  stops,  or  more, 
Ton  may  link  the  world's  performera 

In  one  loud  harmonic  strain, 
But  yon  cannot  catch  the  cadenc* 

Of  Old  Ocean's  grand  refrain. 
There's  a  fund  of  entertainment 

In  each  pehhie  and  each  shell, 
And  a  flavor  appetising 

To  the  very  sense  of  smell ; 
For,  to  me,  than  breath  of  roses. 

There's  a  perfume  far  more  sweet 
From  the  sprayed  and  tangled  sea-weed 

Flung  in  garlands  at  my  feet. 
There's  a  retrospective  blending 

With  a  future  "  by-and-by," 
And  a  mist  that  kindly  mixes 

With  the  moisture  of  the  eye 
When  there  comes  that  tender  feeling 

Of  a  Power  we  cannot  see. 
With  the  rushing,  aud  the  gushing, 

And  the  hushing  of  the  sea. 

—JounkU  ^  £dueatici^ 
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THE  DRUNKEN  ENGINEER. 

"  Let  me  put  my  name  down  first — I  caa't  stay  longi " 

It  nu  B  red  ribbon  meeting,  and  the  man  wu  a  loco 
moUve  engineer,  bronzed  and  strong,  and  having  eyea 
full  of  deep  determination.  He  signed  his  name  is  a 
bold,  plain  hand,  tied  a  red  ribbon  in  his  buttonhole, 
and  as  be  left  the  hall  he  said : 

"  As  the  Lord  looks  down  upon  me,  I'll  never  touch 
liquor  again." 

"Have  you  been  a  hard  drinker?"  queried  a  man 
who  walked  beside  the  engineer. 

"  No.  Fact  13,  I  never  was  drunk  in  my  life.  I've 
swallowed  considerable  whiskey,  but  I  never  went  fer 
enough  to  get  drunk.  I  shouldn't  miss  it  or  be  the 
woise  off  for  an  hour,  if  all  the  intoxicating  drink  in 
the  world  was  drained  into  the  ocean." 

"  But  you  seemed  eager  to  sign  the  pledge." 

"  So  I  was,  and  I'll  keep  it  through  thick  and  thin, 
and  talk  temperance  to  every  man  on  the  road." 

"  You  muBt  have  strong  reasons  ?  " 

"  Well,  if  you'll  walk  down  to  the  depot,  I'll  tell  you 
a  story  on  the  way.  It  hasn't  been  in  the  papers  and 
only  a  few  of  us  know  the  facts.    You  know  I  run  the 

night  express  on  the  B road.    We  always  have  at 

least  two  sleepers  and  a  coach,  sometimes  we  have  as  many 
as  two  hundred  passengers.  It's  a  good  road,  level  as 
a  fioor,  and  pretty  straight,  though  there  is  a  bad  spot 
or  two.  The  night  express  has  the  right  o'  way,  and  we 
make  fast  time.  It  is  no  rare  thing  for  us  to  skim  ar 
long  at  the  rate  of  fifty  miles  an  hour,  for  ttirty  or 
forty  miles,  and  we  rarely  go  below  thirty.  One  light 
I  pulled  out  of  Detroit  with  two  sleepers,  two  coaches, 
and  the  baggage  and  mail  cars.  Nearly  all  the  bertha 
in  both  sleepers  were  full,  and  most  of  the  seats  in  the 
coaches  were  occupied.  It  was  a  dark  night,  threatening 
all  thetimeto  rain,  and  a  lonesome  wind  whistled  around 
the  cab  as  we  left  the  city  behind.     We  were  sereDteeti 
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minutet  late,  and  that  meant  &et  time  all  the  nay 
through. 

"  Everything  run  along  all  right  up  to  midnight  The 
main  track  was  kept  clear  for  ub  ;  the  engine  was  in 

good  spirits,  and  we  ran  into  D as  smooth  as  you 

please.    The  expre»  coming  east  should  meet  us  fifteen 

miles  west  of  D ,   but  the  operator  at  the  station 

had  &iled  to  receive  hia  usual  report  below.  That  was 
strange,  and  yet  it  waa  not,  and  after  a  little  consulta- 
tion the  conductor  sent  me  ahead.  We  were  to  keep  the 
main  track,  while  the  other  trains  would  run  in  on  the 
side  track.  Night  after  night  our  time  had  been  so 
close  that  we  did  not  keep  them  waiting  over  two  min- 
utes, and  were  generally  in  sight  when  they  switched  in. 
"  When  we  left  D— —  we  went  ahead  at  a  rattling 
speed,  fully  believing  that  the  other  train  would  be  on 

time.    Nine  miles  from  D is  tho  littie  vilhige  of 

Farto.  There  was  a  telegraph  station  there,  hut  the  opera- 
tor had  Qo  night  work.  He  closed  his  office  and  went 
home  about  nine  o'clock,  and  any  messages  on  the  wire 
■were  held  above  or  below  until  next  morning.  ^Vhen  I 
lighted  this  atation  I  saw  a  red  lantern  swinging  between 
the  rails.  Oreatiy  astonished,  I  pulled  up  the  heavy 
train,  and  got  a  bit  of  news  that  almost  lifted  me  out  of 
my  boots.  It  waa  Qod's  mercy  as  plain  as  this  big  depot 
It  was  the  operator  who  was  swinging  the  lantern.  He 
had  been  roused  from  sleep  by  the  whistles  of  a  locomo- 
tive when  there  wasn't  one  within  ten  miles  of  him.  He 
heard  the  toot  I  toot  I  toot  I  while  he  was  dressing,  and 
all  the  way  as  he  ran  to  the  station,  thinking  he  had 
been  signaled.  Lo  1  there  was  no  train.  Everything 
was  as  quiet  as  the  grave.  The  man  heard  his  instru* 
ments  clicking  away,  and  leaning  his  ear  i^iust  the 
window  he  caught  these  words  as  Ihey  went  through  to 

D :    '  Switch  the  Eastern  express  off  quick  !    Engt' 

neer  on  the  Western  express  crazy  drunk  and  running 
4  mile  a  minute.' 
"  The  operator  signaled  ua  at  once.  We  had  left  D 
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nine  miles  away,  and  the  menage  couldn't  have  ouig^t 
ue  anyvhere  except  at  Parto.  Six  milea  fUrtfaer  down 
was  the  long  switch.  It  was  time  we  were  there,  lacking 
one  minute.  We  loet  two  or  three  minutes  in  under- 
standing the  situation  and  in  consulting,  and  had  just 
got  ready  to  switch  in  where  we  were  when  the  head- 
light of  the  other  train  came  into  view.  Great  heavens  I 
how  that  train  was  &yiag.  The  bell  was  ringing,  sparks 
flying,  and  the  whistle  screaming,  and  not  a  man  of  ua 
could  raise  a  hand.  We  stood  there  on  the  main  track, 
spellbound  as  it  were.  There  wouldn't  have  been  Ume 
anyhow,  either  to  have  switched  in  or  got  the  passengen 
out  It  wasn't  over  sixty  seconds  before  that  trun  was 
upon  ua  I  prayed  to  God  for  a  breath  or  two  and  then 
shut  my  eyes  and  waited  for  death,  for  I  hadn't  the 
strength  to  get  out  of  the  cab. 

"  Well,  sir,  God's  mercy  was  revealed  i^un.  Forty  rods 
above  us  that  locomotive  jumped  the  track,  and  was 
piled  into  the  ditch  in  an  awful  mass.  Some  of  the 
coaches  were  considerably  smashed  and  some  of  the  peo- 
ple badly  bruised,  but  no  one  was  killed,  and  our  train 
escaped  entirely.  The  Almighty  must  have  cared  fi>r 
Big  Tom,  the  drunken  engineer.  He  didn't  get  a  bniise, 
but  was  up  and  acroea  the  fields  like  a  deer,  screaming 
and  shrieking  like  a  mad  tiger.  It  took  five  men  to  hold 
bim  after  he  was  run  down,  and  to-day  be  is  the  wont 
Innatic  in  the  state. 

"  Tom  was  a  good  fellow,"  conUnued  the  en^neer  af- 
ter a  pause,  "  and  he  used  to  take  his  glass  pretty  regu- 
larly, I  never  saw  him  drunk,  but  liquor  kept  working 
away  on  his  nerves,  till  at  last  the  tremens  caught  him, 
when  be  had  a  hundred  and  fifty  lives  behind  his  en-  - 
gine.  He  broke  out  all  of  a  sudden.  The  fireman  was 
thrown  off  the  engine,  all  steam  turned  on,  and  then 
Tom  danced  and  screamed,  and  carried  on  like  a  fiend. 
He'd  have  made  awful  work,  sir,  but  for  God's  mercy.  I'm 
trembling  yet  over  the  way  be  came  down  for  ne,  and 
I'll  never  think  of  it  without  my  heart  jumping  for  my 
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throat  Nobody  asked  me  to  sign  the  pledf^,  but  I 
wanted  mj  name  there.  Ooe  aucli  night  on  the  road  hu 
turned  me  against  intoxicating  drinks,  and  now  that  I've 
got  the  red  ribbon  on,  I  can  talk  to  the  boys  with  better 
&ce.  Tom  ia  raving,  aa  I  told  you,  and  the  docton  say 
he'll  never  get  his  reason  again.  Qood-night,  sir — my 
timin  goes  in  ten  minuteB."  — Oeeidmt. 

THE  CANDIDATE. 
**  Father,  who  travels  the  road  bo  late?" 

*  Hnsh,  my  child,  'tis  the  candidate." 
Fit  example  of  human  woes — 
Early  he  comes  and  late  he  goes, 

He  greets  the  women  with  courtly  grace^ 
He  kiseea  the  baby's  dirty  face, 
He  calls  to  the  fence  the  farmer  at  work. 
He  boree  the  merchant,  he  bores  the  clerk  ; 
The  blacksmith,  while  his  anvil  rings, 
He  greets,  and  this  is  the  song  he  sings: 
"  Howdy,  howdy,  howdy-do7 
How  is  yoor  wife  and  how  are  yonT 
Ah !  it  Ste  my  fiat  aa  no  other  can, — 
The  homy  hand  of  the  working  man," 
"Husband,  who  In  that  man  at  the  gate?" 

*  Hnsh,  my  love,  'tis  the  candidate." 

"  Husband,  why  can't  he  work  like  youT 
Haahe  nothing  at  home  to  doT" 
"My  dear,  whenever  a  man  ia  down. 
No  cash  at  home,  no  credit  in  town, 
Too  stupid  to  preach,  too  proud  too  befb 
Too  timid  to  rob  and  too  lasy  to  dig. 
Then  over  his  horse  his  leg  he  fiings 
And  to  the  dear  people  this  song  he  ^gi; 
'Howdy, howdy,  howdynioT 
How  is  your  wife  and  how  are  you  T 
Ahl  it  fits  my  fist  as  no  other  can, — . 
The  horny  hand  of  the  working  man.'* 
Brothers,  who  labor  early  and  late, 
Aak  these  things  of  the  candidate : 
What's  bis  record  ?    How  does  he  stand 
At  home  ?    No  matter  about  his  hand* 
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Be  it  lifttd  or  soft,  eo  it  be  not  prone 
To  cloee  over  money  not  his  own. 
Hu  he  in  view  no  ttiieving  plan  T 
la  he  honest  uid  capable  T  he  is  our  man. 
Cheer  such  a  one  till  the  welkin  ringt, 
Join  in  the  choruB  when  thns  he  ainge: 
"  Howdy,  bowdy,  howdy-do  T 
How  is  your  wife  and  how  are  yoo  ? 
Ah  1  it  file  my  fiat  ae  no  other  can, — 
The  horny  hand  of  the  working  man." 


THE  OLD  VIOLIN.-Mabt  BtEWAxr. 

WrlUmmfrm^  fir  ai^annllm. 

No  man  bae  ever  sunk  so  low 
Bnt  embers  yet  within  him  glow 
Bome  hand  could  fan  into  a  fire; 
The  latent  mosic  of  the  lyre— 
A  master  needs  bot  tonch  the  keja 
To  looeea  floods  of  melodies. 

A  story  fraught  with  power  to  pleaae 
Has  lately  come  across  the  seas: 
When  Faganini's  name  was  heard, 
A  loved,  familiar  household  word, 
When  London  with  his  praises  nog, 
And  all  the  world  his  plaudits  sang. 
It  chanced  that  on  tlie  street  one  day 
An  auctioneer  was  holdint;  sway. 
His  well-known  tonee  both  clear  and  load 
Attracted  soon  a  motley  crowd. 
At  length  be  cried,  "  Who'll  bay,  whoU  bqjr 
This  instrument— Stradivari  ?  " 
He  held  aloft  a  violin, 
While  Htill  he  called  above  the  din: 
"  Though  covered  with  these  outer  coata 
Of  grease  and  grime,  within  are  notes 
That  stir  the  souls  and  hearts  of  men. 
Wholl  bid,  who'll  bid  ?  "  he  called  agiOn. 
Oarewingly  within  his  hold. 
Its  merits  o'er  and  o'er  he  told : 
"  A  genuine  Cremona— BOel 
'  Antonio  Stradivari  1 ' 
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His  D&nie  is  carved  upon  its  fince— 

The  lettera  you  can  plainly  trace. 

A  hondred  years  of  music— more — 

This  vi'lin  holds  full  rich  in  store, 

And  quickly  now  I'll  prove  to  yoa 

That  what  I  say  is  wholly  true ; 

There  is  a  skilled  musician  near— 

lliese  wondrous  tones  you  eoon  shall  hear." 

He  lays  it  in  the  artiat's  hand 
'While  t^l  the  crowd  expectant  stand ; 
An  e*4{ei  look  marks  every  face, 
And  breathless  silence  fills  the  place. 
But  all  the  interest  dies  away 
Ere  he  has  scarce  begun  to  play — 
His  fingers  ne'er  have  learned  the  art 
To  draw  the  bow  that  moves  tbe  heart 

The  auctioneer,  with  long-drawn  foca^ 
Returns  the  violin  to  its  cose, 
But  etill  he  cries  r  "  Who'll  buy,  whoU  Inf 
This  violin— St raili  van  ?  " 
"  One  guinea,"  cries  some  lavish  fHend, 
The  auctioneer's  suspense  to  end. 
"One  guinea?  One7  No  more?  No  mor«t 
Two  gnineas— three — who'll  make  it  fourT 
Four  truineas,  four — what  I  no  advance? 
Yonll  never  have  another  chance 
Like  this  you  see  liefore  you  now  " 
(He  wipes  the  sweat  from  off  his  hraw), 
"A  genuine  Antonio  1 
It's  going,  going,  going,  go—" 
Jost  now  a  man  of  middle  af^ 
Advances  to  the  auction  stage, 
And  takes  the  violin  from  its  case. 
While  inspiration  lights  his  face. 
And  when  he  plays  the  people  know 
Tis  Paganini  draws  the  bow. 
His  magic  name  is  whispered  round 
Till  ffllence  falls,  intense,  profound. 
His  first  few.notes  tbeir  pulses  thrill, 
Tis  like  the  music  of  a  rill,— 
A  laughing  stream  tl>at  breaks  and  leapt 
O'er  rainbow  foils,  down  rocky  steeps. 
Where  crystal  pools  serenely  lie, 
B«flecting  bock  o'er4rching  sky. 
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A  river  now  it  seems  to  flow, 

Where  sbipe  of  natioiiB  oome  sad  go. 

Till,  mingling  with  the  breaking  sea, 

A  flood-tide  of  rich  melody 

Com  en  mvishing  both  mind  aod  senae^ 

And  panion  is  arouaed— iotenso. 

The  mastor  knows  'twould  not  be  w«ll — 

He  needs  must  break  this  magic  epelL 

And  DOW,  QnconBdooBly,  their  feet 
Are  moving  with  the  rhjtbmic  beat. 
Thejr  clasp  their  hands  and  laugh  fbr  joj, 
Their  happineea  knows  no  alloy. 
Tie  thus  the  master  bas  the  skill 
To  move  their  feelings  at  his  will. 

Ere  of  a  change  they  are  aware 
The  nniverae  is  called  to  prayer. 
Their  heads  are  bowed  in  iioly  thought, 
Their  hearts  are  moved  with  reverence  &siighti 
"Thou  holy,  holy,  holy  One, 
Thy  will,  and  thine  alona^  be  done. 
Thoa  art  the  Ood  of  peace  and  lovc^ 
Who  ruleat  from  tby  throne  above — " 

The  violin  speaks  the  great  "  Amen." 
And  now  the  mneic's  changed  agaia — 
He  toaches  O,  his  favorite  string. 
And  "  Home,  Sweet  Home  "  they  hear  it  dng. 
Whole  worlds  of  pathos  in  it  dwell 
That  makes  each  soul  with  rapture  swell, 
And  every  heart  with  feeling  throb. 
Till  from  the  throng  a  mighty  sob 
BuTBts  forth,— a  spring  that  brings  relief 
To  streams  of  pent-np  joy  and  grie£ 

Then  Paganini  ceased  to  play. 
And,  turning  round  as  if  to  say : 
"  I  love  it ;  that  is  how  I  bring 
Such  muaic  &om  a  single  string," 
And  kissing  its  black,  grimy  &ce. 
He  places  it  within  tlie  case. 
The  great  musician's  work  is  don^ 
Be  tarns  away  and  quick  is  gone. 

Once  more  the  bids  bc^n  anew^ 
The  auctioneer  has  naught  to  io. 
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For,  "  FUI7  guineas  1 "  ahont  a  Bcora, 
And  "  Sixty  1 "  cry  a  dozen  more. 
Tifl  thus  the  bids  run  high  and  fast. 
Till  "  Hundreds  "  is  the  prico  at  last 

Fear  not,  although  jour  (rifts  seem  BmaQ, 
The  Heavenly  Father  loveth  all. 
His  hand  can  touoh  the  chords  that  lie 
Too  deep  for  human  ear  or  eye  : 
Doubt  not;  His  hand  will  strike  the  keys 
Where  sleep  the  latent  melodies. 

MlBg  nuin  an  ■>•  oiaUtsd  In  nsltlng  If  tliM*  !•  taj  iMOgit  tit  wi 


VICIOR  AND  VANQtnSHED.— Hakbt  Thdbsiom  Pkk. 

Through  the  crowded  streets  returning,  at  the  ending  of  the 

day, 
Hastened  one  whom  all  saluted  as  he  sped  along  his  way ; 
In  his  eye  a  gleam  of  trinmph,  in  bis  heart  a  joy  sincere. 
And  the  voice  of  shooting  thousands  still  resounding  in  his 

Passed  he  'neath  a  stately  archway  toward   the  goal  of  his 

Tm  he  saw  a  woman's  figure  lolling  idly  by  the  fire. 

"  I  have  won  I "  he  cried  exultant ;   I  have  saved  a  cause 

from  wreck. 
Crushed  the  rival  whom  I  dreaded,  set  my  foot  upon  bis 

neck! 
Now  at  last  the  way  is  open,  t 
I  am  leader  of  the  leaders ;  I 

lAUKuidly  she  turned  to  listen,  decorous  was  her  pretence. 
And  her  cold,  patrician  features  mirrored  forth  indifference; 
"  Men  are  always  scheming,  striving  for  some  petty  end," 

said  she ; 
Then,  a  little  yawn  suppressing — "What  is  all  of  this  to 

me?" 
Through  the  shadows  of  the  evening,  as  they  quenched  the 

sunset  glow. 
Came  the  other,  f^ng  homeward,  with  d^ected  step  and 

Wtstfdl,  peering  through  the  darkneaa  till  he  saw,  as  oft  be- 
fore. 
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*IluTelostl"befiUteredGuntlr.    "All  is  over,"  with  k 
Then  he  paused  And  gftzed  expectant  at  the  face  beude  hia 

Two  soft  ejres  were  turned  upon  him  with  a  woman's  tea- 

derneea. 
Two  white  anna  were  flung  about  him  with  a  pasmonato 

And  a  voice  of  thrilling  miuic  to  hia  mutely  nttered  plea 
Baid,  "If  onl;  yon  are  with  me,  what  is  all  the  rest  tome?" 
All  night  long  the  people's  leader  sat  in  silence  and  alone, 
Datl  of  eye,  with  brain  unthinking,  for  his  heart  woa  turned 


Iteckine  not  of  place  and  power  and  the  emiles  of  those 

above. 
For  hia  dorknesB  was  illumined  hj  the  radiance  of  love. 

Each  had  grasped  the  gift  of  fortone,  each  had  counted  up 

tbe  cost, 
And  the  vanquiehod  was  the  victor,  and  the  winner  he  who 

losL 

THE  HORATII  AND  THE  CURIATII.— T.  D.  SunsE. 

In  flu  w  betwMD  Cha  Bomn  ud  B*ttlDH  tt  wu  uiueed  thit  &  cmnUK 
■hanld  be  nuutt  li«tw«n  Ihres  broChfn,  known  u  the  Hoimtll,  OB  (tin  Soma 
lUe,  mm)  thru  brathen,  tht  ConaHI.  an  ibs  ildi  at  Lbs  BkblDta.  At  ttaa  lint 
msetfnit  tva  or  tlia  Romui  mn  lUln,  ind  Ibt  third,  HanClu,  fled.    TQmtag 

lowed  tbh  ilctotj,  RanUa,  Ibn  elMer  at  HoAtini,  wu  oTsmoBH  bj  giiaf  U  the 


There  was  strife  'twizt  Rome  and  Alba, 

In  the  jioutb  of  the  Roman  state; 
One  fired  with  love  of  conquest. 

The  other  with  jealous  batel 
Lusty  Alba  entrenched  on  her  hilleidea, 

Prond  Rome  by  the  Tiber'a  flood : 
Both  sprung  from  a  common  mother 

Tbe  o&pring  of  Trojan  blood  I 
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KVIIBBB  CHIBTT-«IX. 

By  chance,  it  happened,  that  each  host 

Three  brothers  at  one  birth  enrolled ; 
And  BO  the  hoatile  states  propose 

That  all  shall  be  by  them  controlled. 
The  compact  made  in  legal  form, 

By  royal  delegate  and  priest; 
Pure  herbs  ore  brou)!ht— the  oath  b 

And  slain  the  sacrificial  beast  I 

This  done,  behold  the  rival  lines, 

Drawn  up  in  arms  on  either  side; 
A  level  campus  spreads  between. 

Where  six  brave  men  shall  alt  decide, 
Rome  sends  her  brave  Horatii, 

Who  rush  with  fury  to  the  fray; 
The  noble  Curiatii 

Leave  Alba's  ranks  the  twins  to  slay. 
Each  warrior  bears  within  his  breast 

The  spirit  of  a  mighty  band  I 
They  think  not  of  tbeir  precious  lives. 

But  only  of  tbelr  native  land  1 
Arms  clash  on  imns,  and  burnished  swords 

Flash  as  they  qaiver  in  the  air  ] 
Great  horror  strikes  the  watching  crowd. 

Yet  neither  side,  of  hope  despair. 

Then  voice  and  breath  alike  seem  lost— 

Awe-struck  the  waiting  armies  stand ; 
For  see !  their  chosen  champions  now 

Are  fighting  closely  hand  to  hand. 
Two  Roman  soldiers  &11  in  death. 

And  one  must  now  contend  with  three; 
The  Atban  army  shouts  with  joy, 

And  cheers  the  Curiatiil 
The  Alban  brothers  all  have  wound^ 

Horatins  is  still  unharmed  ; 
He  turns  his  back  upon  his  foes. 

And  speeds  away  as  if  alarmed. 
Hie  twins  pureue,  as  each  has  strength, 

But  soon  the  Roman  stands  at  bay; 
He  meets  the  Albsns,  one  by  one. 

And  two  lie  dead  upon  the  wayl 

The  anzioos  armies  now  behold 
A  coDteet  waged  more  evenly; 
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The  RomaD  liaee  send  up  a  shoot, 

Ab  coufident  of  victory  I 
All  heftT  the  boaatiiif;  Ronwn  try : 

"  Your  brothere  both  by  me  were  bIj^ 
For  sweet  revenge,  aod  now  you  die, 

Thftt  Borne  may  over  Alba  reign." 
He  draws  bis  sword,  and  runs  him  throo^ 

Bntve  Curiatius  &lle  and  dies ! 
And  then  the  valiant  Roman  stoops. 

And  stripe  tbe  Alban  as  he  lies. 
Horatiua,  a  hero  then, 

Betums  in  triumph  from  his  tolls; 
The  line  is  formed,  tbe  march  b^an. 

The  leader  graced  with  triple  spoila. 
HoratJa,  from  tbe  city's  gatee, 

Discerns  the  vast  triumphal  line ; 
Then  sees  her  brother  at  tbe  head. 

Where  glist'aing  spoils  resplendent  shiiHi 
But  look  ]  great  Heaven !  she  soon  descries 

A  cloak,  which  Cnriatius  wore. 
The  same  her  loving  hands  had  made^ 

Now  sprinkled  with  her  lover's  goret 
A  moment  then  in  doubt  she  stood, 

While  horror  changed  to  deep  desp^; 
Again  she  looked  upon  the  cloak, 

The  sight  was  more  than  she  could  bear. 
Her  country's  weal,  her  brother's  fame^ 

Tbe  joyous  triumph  of  the  day, 
Were  powerless  to  check  her  t«ara — 

And  grief  nnchecked  held  perfect  swayl 
The  warrior,  flushed  with  martial  pride, 

Most  keenly  felt  Horatis's  smart ) 
He  drew  his  sword  from  out  its  sheath. 

And  plunged  it  in  the  maiden's  heart 
"  Go  hence  I  and  join  thy  spouse,"  he  cried, 

"Since  thon  conldst  so  forgethil  be 
Of  Rome,  thy  brothers,  and  of  me, 

And  mourn  our  fallen  enemy  1 " 
A  thousand  eyes  behold  the  deed. 

Yet  no  one  checks  the  murderer's  hand ; 
Or  saves  Horatia  from  her  bte —  K 

Like  men  struck  dumb  by  awe.tbejr  atuid^ 
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A  moment  all  in  nl«uc«  ^m. 
And  then  the  taigrj  victor  abom  ' 

His  reeking  bl&de,  and  cries  aload: 
"Soperisli  all  ntf  country's  foesi" 

Two  ruling  thoi^hts  possms  the  throngs 

Ae  scores  of  men  their  weapons  disw  1 
The  pride  of  patriotic  ceal. 

The  majesty  of  Roman  law  I 
Juattce  demands  the  soldier's  death ; 

His  deeds  of  valor  make  amendsl 
King  Tullus  asks  him  to  appeal, 

And  bide  the  verdict  of  his  Mends. 

Up  rose  Horatia's  father  then. 

And  said:  "  Mjr  child  was  jnstlystu&l 
Else,  by  the  nation's  law  of  right, 

Horstius  should  plead  in  vain." 
Then,  folding  to  his  breast  his  son. 

And  pointing  to  the  arms  and  cloak. 
He  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  crowd, 

And  thus  in  telling  phrases  spoke ; 
"Uy  countrymen,  can  ye  endure 

A  sight' onr  foes  could  hardly  bear, 
And  suffer  one,  adorned  with  spoils. 

The  basest  traitor's  lot  to  share  ? 
Go,  lictor !  bind  the  hands  that  gained 

The  freedom  of  our  threatened  stataf 
Ool  veil  his  head,  whose  single  hand 

Avertsd  onr  impending  btal 

**  Hong  high  bis  body  on  the  tree, 

And  scourge  him  near  the  dty  walll 
Bat  let  him  die  amid  his  spoils, 

And  where  we  saw  the  Atban  &llt 
For  whither  can  ye  bring  this  youth. 

Whom  victory  has  crowned  this  d^, 
Where  glory  shall  not  cover  bim. 

And  wipe  the  stain  of  gnilt  away? 
"lliis  son — this  daughter— both  were  mlntt 

Hy  heart  went  out  to  each  the  same ; 
^e  notion's  savior  he  was  hailed — 

She  turned  his  triumph  into  shamet 
This  morn,  and  not  a  man  in  Roma 

Felt  more  paternal  pride  than  I— 
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Shall  I  go  chlldlen  to  my  home? 

Will  ye  permit  the  fourth  to  die  T" 
The  people  felt  the  father's  tones, 

They  qaickly  granted  his  request: 
He  burst  the  boods  that  bound  his  bojTr 

And  not  a  lictor  d&red  moleetl 
Atoning  rites  at  once  were  paid, 

By  sire  and  son  unitedly ; 
llie  Btate  received  the  sacriflce, 

And  Bome  declared  her  hero  freel 
Nor  vaa  the  murdered  maid  forgot. 

Whose  chidingB  roused  her  brother's  In] 
The  stricken  father  was  not  left 

Alone  beude  her  funeral  pyre  I 
The  Roman  heart  was  mored  as  well. 

If  &itli  in  love  or  war  was  shown; 
And  where  the  pierced  Horatia  fell. 

The  generous  people  placed  a  stonA. 


THE  DOG  KINDEHGARTEN. 
Hidget  and  Fidget,  and  Dumpy  and  Dun, 
Were  fbur  little  four-legged  budgets  of  fun ; 
They  had  a  red  house  &t  the  foot  of  the  lawn 
Where  they  slept  together  from  dark  to  dawn; 
From  dawn  till  dark  they  romped  and  ran, 
Wrestled  and  tumbled  till  school  began  ; 
Then  Floss,  their  mother,  set  all  in  a  row, 
To  teach  them  the  things  that  other  dogs  know. 
And  cuffed  their  ears  if  they  spoke  tno  low  I 
"  First  leason  in  bark  1  Attend  now,  bark. 
Bow-wow  1  BO,  speak  it  np  loud  as  1 1 
Yip,  yap,  pip,  boog-boo,  ki  yi  1 " 
"  Yip-yip  1 "  said  Midget ;  "Yap-yap  I "  said  Fidget  i 
"  Boog-bixi  1 "  Baid  Dampy ; "  Ki-ki  1 "  said  Don. 
To  the  papils  this  was  lively  fun ; 
And  the  second  lesson  was  just  began 
When  they  saw  a  pussy-cat  out  by  the  well; 
Heels  over  head  they  went,  pell-mell. 
And  the  school  broke  up  with  a  foni^pap  yelL 
"  There  are  Boioe  things,"  Mother  Fload«  though^ 
"  That  little  dogs  know  without  being  tanght  I " 
But  pussy  waB  rather  too  epry  to  be  caught. 
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XDRNING  THE  TABLES  "-a  Jnnii.  Smra-t 

A   HOHB  PLAY   IN   TWO   4CTO. 
OHARACTEBS. 
Hi.  Iauc,  pmvlalM  of  &  Ivge  ticUirj, 
Mu.  £i>i,i,  hli  wlf>. 
Ouocliii,!,  bladHDgfalar. 
BeHnEi.BLi,  hlann,  wbotoilnji  looking  for  tDuMblai  bMM 


»I».B,ow..      , 

Mu.  JoHU.         UuqulalUn  (H.ndL 

Hn.  KlEHAIH.  ) 

ACT.  I. 
8can.—Prdtili/  fnrmthed  parlor  in  Mr.  EarU't  home.    Door 
leading  to  hail.    Enter  Robert  EarU  in  UtteT-canvr't  oodwne, 

BoBBKT  (tooting  at  hit  aateh).  Well,  it  is  almost  time  I 
was  off  on  my  ronta,  bat  I  did  hope  tliat  Kitty  and  faet 
fitther  would  arrive  before  I  started.  Hon  1  long  to  see  the 
dear  ^rt  {going  to  vA'ndovi)\  Ab!  there  ehe  ia  now  at  the 
door,  and  alone  too.  I  wonder  vbere  Mr.  Desmond  ia.  (Com 
hatlily  to  door  ai  Kiiiy  eiUert.)  Kitty,  how  glad  I  am  to  eee 
yoa  {attempting  la  tmbrace  her)  I 

KiTTV  (drawing  back  and  offering  her  hand).  Good  moniii^s 
Robert    Where  are  all  the  folks? 

BoBBBT  (re^troachJiiUy).  And  is  that  the  welcome  you  have 
for  me  after  an  absence  of  three  months  T 

Kmv.    What  more  do  yon  expect  ? 

RoscRT.  Do  girls  generally  greet  in  that  way  the  nuui  t« 
whom  they  are  engi^red  ? 

Krrry  (deddedb/).  We  are  not  engaged. 

RoBEKT.  What!  haven't  yon  promieed  me  ever  tdnce  w« 
were  little  children  together  that  if  I  grew  up  to  be  a  man 
who  didn't  use  either  liquor  or  tobacco  that  you  would 
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Enrv.  Yes,  but  when  we  (lid  grov  np,  fother  [mpoeet 
another  condition,  and  tbat  is  that  f  on  sboald  be  ■  DUUi 
wbo  knew  his  own  miod. 

RoButT.  Don't  I  know  it?  Haven't  I  had  my  mind  on 
yon  ever  ainee  your  father  firet  left  yoo  in  the  care  of  my 
mother  7  Have  I  ever  wavered  in  my  devotion  t 

EiTTT  (softening).  It  is  tme  that  yon  have  not,  Kobert,  bnt 
you  know  that  yon  were  to  decide  what  your  occupation 
wag  to  be,  and  then  devote  your  time  and  ener^ee  to  that 
Three  months  ago,  when  1  went  away  to  keep  ))Onse  for  fa- 
ther,  you  were  a  clerk  in  a  dry-goods  etore.  Now  look  at  yoQ 
Enter  Pai,  unseen  by  lite  olhen. 

Pat  {atide).  Sure  and  there's  that  Uiss  Desmond  oome 
back  puttier  than  iver.  I'll  wait  me  chance.  (Coo  up  badL) 

KoBSBT.  Well,  and  what  about  me  now,  EittyT  la  my 
Docupation  dis^racenil  7 

Kitty.    No  honeet  occupation  is  diagracefu],  Robert. 

Pat,  (oride.)  Tliot'a  throe  for  ye. 

BoBBBT.     Well,  what  then? 

Knrr.    Are  you  going  to  be  a  letter-carrier  all  your  UM 

BoBBKT.  Certainly  not  T  merely  took  this  chance  for 
Miming  money  while  1  was  looking  for  eomething  better 

KiTTT,    And  yuu  haven't  found  the  something  better. 

BoBBRT.    Not  yet    Dont  be  hard  on  a  fellow,  Kitty. 

RjTTY  {pleadinglii).  Robert,  why  won't  you  be  content 
with  the  bnsinew  in  which  yon  were  brought  up  7  Why 
were  yon  so  foolish  as  to  leave  the  &ctory  where  your  pros' 
pects  were  eo  good,  to  waste  yonr  time  on  one  thing  aftef 
another  in  which  yon  can  never  make  any  advancementT 

Pat  (atide).  Thot's  a  girmi  after  me  own  moind. 

BoBBBT.  Kitty,  I  tell  you  I  bate  the  factory,  and  it  is  bo- 
cause  I  spent  so  much  time  bending  over  books  in  that 
stuffy  office  that  I  grew  tired  of  it. 

KrrxT.  How  foolish  I  In  a  few  years  you  would  have 
been  taken  into  partnership  with  your  father. 

BoBBBT.  Pahaw  1  I  tell  yon,  Kitty,  that  any  young  rn^n 
will  get  along  better  by  being  in  bueineea  among  strangen 
than  with  his  own  folks. 

KiTTT  {Kvring  her  ftinrf  toimrilt  Rnbfrt),  As  instance^—* 

Robert.  You're  unkind.  Kilty.  Well,  it  is  time  for  ow 
to  be  off.    I  suppose  I'll  see  yoa  at  nooa  7 
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KiTTi.  YeB.  You  may  meet  &ther  ooteide,  Robert.  H« 
b  w&lkiag  about  the  grounds  Bomevrhere  with  your  &ther, 

Pat  (deppmg  fonoaTd).  Did  yes  f^t  me  liittber,  Borr,  Idon' 
know.  {Robtri  and  Kilty  Mart  back  in  turprfae.). 

BoBERT.    Why,  Pat,  how  long  have  you  been  here? 

Pat.    It's  some  toime,  sorr,  since  I  come  in. 

RoBiBT  {indignOTilly].  Then  why  didn't  yoo  let  tu  know 
that  you  were  here  ? 

Pat.  Indade,  sorr,  the  two  av  yoa  kipt  up  (deb  «  tarkiD* 
thot  I  cadn't  put  a  worrad  in  idgeways.  But  don't  yet  mtrind 
me,  Mistber  Robert.    I've  been  there  mony  a  toime  menlt 

RoBEKT.    Been  where  T 

Pat.    a  coortin',  Borr. 

Krnr  (in  diigutl).  I'm  going  to  hunt  up  the  Udiea.  [Exii, 

Pat.    Thnt'B  a  foine  girrul,  eorr. 

BOBBBT.    Yea,  bnt  she's  cruel  to  me,  Pat. 

Fat.     Yei  don't  deearve  her,  Misther  Robert 

KoBEBT,    Pehaw  1  How  do  you  know  7 


RoBKBT.    No,  I'm  going  down  to  the  office  now. 

Pat.    Cud  I  go  widyei? 

RoBurr.  No,  no,  you  stay  here.  Ill  bring  your  letter.  {Esit, 

Pat  (looting  around}.  Shtay  here,  says  he.  I'll  do  thot, 
thin.  Me  bueineea  ain't  puehin'  the  mamin'.  {lata  a  eotttt 
fartabU  arm-^fiair,  in  a  comer,  and  goa  to  iUep.) 

Enter  Mr.  Damond  and  Mr.  EarU.    They  doruAite  Pat.  ■ 

Ha.  E.  Well,  Desmond,  I'm  glad  to  have  you  back  among 
OS  once  more. 

Ub.  D.  Yes,  and  I'm  glad  to  be  here,  thoi^h  I  mnst 
atart  on  to  Washington  in  a  few  days.  {Both  take  cAotn.) 

Hr.  B.    I  Buppoee  you  will  leave  Kitty  with  ne,  as  iisoa). 

He.  D.    I'll  let  her  decide  about  that. 

Hx.  E.  Grace  and  Robert  will  be  in  despair  if  the  goes 
with  you.  They  have  been  looking  ibrward  so  long  to 
Kitty's  return,  eupposing,  of  course,  that  she  would  remain 
here  while  yoa  attended  to  busineae  in  Washington. 

Mb.  D.    By  the  way,  how  is  Robert  doing  now? 

Mr.  E.  He's  jnst  the  same  old  two-and'Sizpeace,  and  1 
■oroetimea  despair  of  bis  ever  being  any  better.  Yon  know 
ke  left  the  offioB  just  before  you  vent  ftway— Uuxight  Im 
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wuld  do  better  aomewhere  else.  Well,  he  has  tried  half  t 
dozen  or  more  thinf^  BiDce,  but  can't  seem  to  get  suited 
l^ui  week  he  decidtHl  that  letter-carriers  were  havingan 
easy  time  of  i^,  so  he  tbouuht  he'd  try  tbeir  occupation  for 
awhile.  There's  one  thing  I'm  very  firm  about.  He  ataall 
not  be  idle.    He  must  do  Bomething  to  pay  hie  way. 

Mr.  D.    What  excnae  bad  he  for  leaving  the  office? 

Mb.  E.  He  sud  that  he  grew  tired  of  doing  the  same 
old  thing  and  wanted  a  change.  He  thought  the  lactot; 
business  was  too  monotonous. 

Mr.  D.    Let's  turn  the  tables  on  him. 

Mb.  E.    How? 

Mk.  D.    I'll  tell  you.    It  will  be  a  good  lesaon,  if  every 

body  will  carry  out  the  idea.  He  comes  in  to  lunch,!  suppoBBl 

Pal,  who  u  ttUl  atUep,  begins  to  tnore.     Mr.    Detmond  and  Mr. 

Earlt  both  jump  up  and  look  around. 

Mb.  K    Fat,  I'd  like  to   know   what   you're   doinft   hen, 

P.tT  (waking  up  and  robbing  hit  eyet).  Sure,  sorr,  Misther 
Robert  tould  me  to  sbtay  here  till  he  come  wid  me  letther. 

Mb.  E.  Pshaw  tit's  a  mistake.  My  son  never  told  you  that. 

Pat  [rinng).  Indade,  sorr,  and  thim'e  his  very  words. 
'Shtaj  here  I "  says  he. 

Me.  E.  Well,  you'd  better  go  out  now  and  find  somo- 
thing  to  do. 

Mb.  D.  No,  dont  send  him  out  He  can  help  us  if  yoa 
don't  mind  his  being  here. 

Mb.  E.    All  right 

Hb.  D.  (going  tmoard  PaL)  See  here.  Fat. 

Pat,    Yes,  sorr. 

Mb.  D.  You  know,  I  suppose,  that  although  Mr.  Itobert 
is  a  very  good  young  man,  with  no  bad  habits  or  any  dis- 
^treeable  faults,  he  still  has  one  &iling,  and  that  ia,  that 
he  very  soon  grows  tired  of  any  work  he  attempts  to  do. 
Now  we're  going  to  turn  the  tables  on  him,  and  we  want 
you  to  help  as. 

Fat  {nodding  hi»  htad  IhoughtfoBy).  Turren  the  tables  on 
him.    I'll  do  thot,  sorr. 

Mr.  D.  Yob  must  pretend  that  you  have  grown  tired  of 
working  and  want  to  play  gentleman.  Have  your  speech 
all  ready  for  Mr.  Robert  when  he  comes  in.  We'll  leave 
fou  to  practise  your  part  while  we  go  to  talk  with  the  others. 
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Mb.  £.  And,  Pat,  Hc  are  all  Kotng  oat  for  about  ao  hoar, 
aod  we'll  leave  you  ia  charge  of  tb«  house.  Be  sare  you 
doo't  let  any  an eak -thieves  io.  They've  beea  around  the 
neighborhood  of  late. 

Pat.    ah  roight,  Borr,  [Exit  Mr.  D.  and  Mr.  B, 

Pat.  It's  tnoighty  glad  I  am  thot  Pat  Riley  is  to  have  a 
chance  to  play^ctlemin.  It's  aisy  wurrok  too,  to  turren over 
the  lablee,  tbongh  T  do  be  nonderin'  what  good  it'll  do  poor 
Misther  Robert  I've  heerd  about  tippin'  tables  by  meJumB 
bat  niver  in  arl  me  loife  did  I  know  there  wua  ony  cbarrum 
abont  tarned-up  tabl(&  Wal,  it's  thrae  for  oa  thot  we're 
niver  too  ould  to  git  knowledge.  {Looking  around  the  room.) 
I'll  have  to  move  the  bricy  brae  first.  {He  tatei  theomafnenlt 
from  the  liUU  taiiUt  by  the  mndowM  and  turn*  them  uptide  down. 
QtaneeM  out  of  irindow.]  Sure  there  they  go,  and  Pat  is  alone 
in  the  ahanty.  Nary  a  snake-thief  wul  git  in  here,  not  if 
I  knows  it.  Are  there  ony  more  tables  now  7  Sure  and  here's 
wan.  {He  movei  the  thingt from  the  eenler-table  and  tamt  that 
OPW.  Aim  the  mruic  ^nd.  Surva/i  hit  viork.)  And  it's  the 
tboHshest  thing  I  iver  did,  but  it  was  me  arders,  not  to 
ahpakeav  thBcharrumin  itayther.  (Enter  Judge  Reynotdt, 
who  ttaiuh  at  bock  of  Huge  looking  greatly  mrprited.)  Sure,  and 
there's  wan  av  tbim  mane  snake-thieves  now.  [Pat  ffrabt 
him  by  the  coUar  and  pathet  him  toward  the  door.)  Git  out 
av  here,  wul  yez?  I  was  tould  not  to  lit  ony  av  yer  per- 
feshion  in  the  house. 

Jm>aa  Rrtnolds  (^rugtfiingtogetfree).  I'm  not  a  sneak- 
thief.    Let  me  go. 

Pat.    Indade  and  they  arl  say  thot.    Git  out  now.    It 
was  mcsilf  forgot  to  lock  the  dure,  but  it'll  git  locked  now 
and  no  mistake. 
The  Judge  conlimiei  to  ttruggU  and  declare  he  ii  not  a  thi^  but 

Fat  keep*  an  puihing  him  bnoard  the  door,  calling  him  namei, 

lucA  at  haythen,  tnake-Onrf,  and  Uxmiiering  chate,  a*  they  go. 

CUBTAIH. 

ACT  IL 

ScniB. — Dining-room.    Table  let  for  Ivndi.    Enter  Pat. 

Pat  {looking  at  icMe).  Sore  and  I  do  be   wonderin'  if  I  art 

to  tnrren  over  thot  wan.    It  ain't  no  aisy  job  wid  the 

dishes  to  lake  off.    Nayther  wud  it  be  in  the  kitchen  wid 

the  tables  full  of  pols  and  pans  and  iveiything,  so  I  Uta 
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thim  alone.  Wnl,  they're  DpeJt  fn  the  parly  and  in  Uisthei 
Bobert's  room,  and  I  do  be  thinkin'  thot'B  enongh.  Ill  gt 
back  and  play  the  f^ntlemio  now.  [£EiL 

Enter  Mr.  D.  and  Mr.  E.   both  iofaring  large  gmgKam  qpront. 

Mb.  D.  (with  a  chfichU.)  We  must  play  onr  parto  well  now. 

KiTTT  (enuring,  looking  <U  tMe).  Oh!  wiiAt  adierepatabl«- 
looking  table  I  Let  me  fls  it,  won't  yon  ? 

Mr.  D.  Mo,  child,  don't  yoa  lay  a  hand  on  it  Pm 
boBsing  the  job  to-day. 

Kitty.    But  what  is  that  newspaper  for  ? 

Mr.  D.     So  the  frying-pan  won't  soil  the  table-cloth. 

EiTTv.    Bat  we  don't  pnt  the  fr7inii-pan  on  the  table. 

Mb.  E.  You  see,  my  dear,  tw;  do.  Now  dont  you  spoil 
it  all.    Did  yon  see  Robert  come  in  ?  I  thoi^ht  I  heard  him. 

Ktm.    Yes,  be  said  he  would  he  down  in  a  minnte. 
EiUer  Robert     He  look»  in  ditfuii  at  Ae  table. 

BoBKBT.  Father,  what  is  the  matter  with  the  boose?  It 
rather  looks  as  if  there  had  been  an  earthquake  here. 

Mb.  E.  {with  dignity.)  I  did  the  beat  I  could,  my  Bon. 

ROBKBT  [in  attonithment).  You  ?  What  do  you  mean  T 

Mft.  E.    I  mean  that  I  put  it  in  order  this  morning. 

^BBBT.  I  should  think  that  you  pnt  it  in  disorder. 
What  ie  the  matter?  Are  mother  and  Grace  ill  7  And  why 
are  you  both  wearing  those  things  7 

Mr.  E.  No,  they  are  well  enough,  bat  the  &ct  is,  they 
are  both  tired  of  the  ceaseless  round  of  housework,  sweeping 
and  dusting  and  washing  of  dishes,  with  all  the  other  little 
duties  conne<:ted  with  housekeeping,— things  that  have  to 
be  done  every  single  day,— and  they  felt  as  if  they  would 
like  a  change.  It  gets  very  monotonous,  you  know.  On 
the  other  hand,  Desmond  and  myself  get  tired  of  doing 
the  same  old  thlnp  over  and  over  again,  so  we  exchanged 
ocxotpetions  with  the  ladiee.  That  is,  they  are  going  down 
to  the  factory  to  attend  to  my  husinees  there,  and  he  and  I 
attend  to  things  here.  Your  mother  and  uster  are  up- 
stairs now  preparing  to  go.  They  wish  to  be  excused  for 
taking  an  early  lunch. 

Ma.  D.  Come  now.  I'll  bring  in  the  things.  {Theg  talce 
Iheir  piaca  at  the  ta)ile.  Mr.  D.  goa  out,  returning  with  frying' 
pan  and  apoto/  potatoet.)  I  couldn't  find  any  dishes.    Th«y 
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all  seemed  to  be  dirt;,  ao  I  thought  I'd  bring  the  things  in, 
juHt  BO.  [Noite  heard  in  the  haU.) 

Pat  (in  Unid  tone  from  the  hail).  Sure,  Borr,  and  here's  thot 
acake-thief  afsin.    lie  won't  go  ont. 

Ma.  E.  {riting.)  I'll  see  wliat's  the  matler.  {He  goei  out, 
6u(  rdurni  immediaUly  greatly  excited.)  It's  Jadge  Reynotda. 
I^t  took  him  for  a  aneak-thief.  I  sent  him  into  the  parlor. 
Do  ;oa  suppose  he  i^Qld  have  noticed  this  apron  7  Here, 
somebody  help  me  get  it  off,  quick.  {HefumbUt  at  the  ttring 
of  tiit  apron,  lumtn;  tt  arotrnd  and  arotmd,  bvt  mlhouL  twxeett.) 

Mb.  D.  (laughing.)  No,  don't  take  it  off.  The  Judge  isn't 
afraid  of  an  apron. 

Ma.  E.  IjtiU  ierlang  al  titt  apron.)  Bathe  might  come  in> 
Yes,  there  he  is  now.  Robert,  take  that  pot  off  the  Uble- 
Kitty,  my  dear  girl,  won't  you  remove  that  pan  ?  Let's 
straighten  the  table-cloth. 

All  fly  around  to  get  thingi  in  order.     Mr.  E.  tlHl  lugt  desperate' 
hi  allhe  apron.     Enter  Judge. 

•TiTDOK.  I  thoi^htl  would  come  right  into  the  bosom  of 
the  fiimily.  Why,  what's  the  matter,  Earle  ?  Yon  look  like 
a  boiled  lobster. 

Mb.  E.  {imping  hiefaee.)  I  rsther  feel  like  one,  the  bet  is — 

Ma.  D.  The  fact  is,  Earle  and  I  thought  we  would  like  a 
little  change,  bo  we  took  the  housekeeping  in  onr  own  bands 
to-day.  Won't  yoQ  lunch  with  ua  ?  You'll  find  every- 
thing roogh  and  ready,  butauchas  it  is  you're  welcome  to  it. 

BoBEKT  (in  a  low,  diegueled  tone).  Rough  and  ready]  J 
should  think  so. 

Jfona.  No,  thank  yon.  I've  had  lunch.  {Taking  a  chair.) 
Go  right  on  with  yours.    I'll  wait  here. 

The  afhert  take  teatt  at  Ihe  table  again. 

Mb.  R    I  hope  that  impudent  fellow  didn't  hurt  you  any. 

JuDQi  {laughingly).  Oh  1  no,  he  waa  stronger  than  I  was, 
and  got  the  beet  of  me,  that's  all.  When  he  put  me  out 
thia  morning 

Ma.  E.  {indignantly.)  Put  you  out  this  morning  ? 

JunGK.  Yes,  I  came  around  this  morning,  and  he  said 
he  was  told  to  put  sneak-thievea  out  of  the  house,  and  out 
I  had  to  go.  But  he's  nearly  scared  out  of  his  wits  now,  for 
fear  I'll  have  him  arrested.  {Steps  heard  in  the  hall.) 

RoBXBT.    Wbo  is  coming  now  7 
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Pat  [looting  m  at  dooncai/  and  trrping  one  eye  on  the  Judge). 

If  yer  plase.  some  leddies  are  in  the  jarly.  I  toald  thim  yei 

was  «tin'.    Tbey  said  not  to  dishturb  yes.       [Exit  Aurrudly. 

All  laugh,  and  pott  eommenU  on  Pat't  aetumt. 

JuDOK.  It'a  well  for  the  ladies  that  they  weren't  taken 
for  eneak-thievea  too.  But  tell  me,  Earle,  what  is  yoar  ide« 
of  having  that  new  amngement  of  furnitnre  in  th«r«  t 

RoBRRT.    That's  what  I  should  like  to  know. 

Hr.  £.    I  don't  uuderstand. 

Jdogs.  Perhaps  you  don't  know  that  every  tablo  and 
stand  in  the  parlor  is  upeide  down. 

Mr.  E.  {annoyed.)  I  didn't  know  it.  That  must  be  some 
more  of  Fat's  work.    What  do  you  suppose  he  means  by  it  T 

RoBEBt.  It's  the  same  in  my  room,  too.  Every  table  is 
turned  over. 

Me.  D.  {6ur»(ui3  into  a  heaHy  laugh.)  I  believe  I  can  ei- 
plain  the  mystery.  Yon  know  Pat  was  to  help  us  tarn  the 
tables.    He  has  taken  it  literally. 

Mb.  E.    Yes,  I  see.  But  think  of  the  ladies beingin  there. 

BoBKXT.  I'm  atnid  that  folks  will  take  ns  for  a  lot  of 
lunatics. 

Ermr.    They  certainly  will.    We'll  have  to  explain. 

RoBBST  {looking  puzded).  What  does  it  all  meaD,aoybow? 

Enter  Mr  I.  Broum,  Mn.  Richardt,  and  Jfr*.  Jmet.     Mr.   B.  be- 

gitu  to  tug  al  hit  apron  again.    All  look  eor^iued. 

Mrs.  Jones.  We  tbonght  we  wonld  take  the  liber^  of 
old  friends  and  walk  right  in.  Now  pray  don't  disturb 
yourselves. 

Mrs.  Brown.    No,  not  for  the  world,  (Jfr.  E.  rites.) 

Mrs.  RicHABDs.  Now  please  finish  your  dinner,  Hr. 
Earle.  We  can  find  chairs  for  oanelveA.  {The  oUten  rite 
from  the  table.) 

Mh.  D.    Well,  I  believe  we  have  all  finished  now. 

Mm.  B.  Is  anytbiuK  the  matter— anybody  Mck?  We 
heard  a  rumor  that  there  wer«  unusual  goings-on  in  the 
house,  so  taking  a  friendly  interest  in  the  &mily,  we  thought 
we  would  call  and  see. 

Mr.  D.  No,  no,  nothing's  the  matter,  it's  only  the  man's 
way  of  doing  housework. 

Mrs.  J.    And  you  think  tables  look  better  upside  down? 

Pat  {entering,  and  ttUI  glandng  in  a  leared  way  al  Hit  judge) 
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Sure  and  did  yei  git  mc  letlher,  Miather  Robert?  {Aiide.\ 
Indade  and  I  narely  forgot  me  apache.  {To  Robert)  Mistbei 
Rob*irt,  sorr,  I  was  thot  tired  av  wurnik,  so  I  was,  doia'  the 
aame  ould  thin)^  again  and  again,  thot  I  thought  I'd  loike 
to  play  gintlemin  the  day  and  sit  ia  the  pvly-  Now,  Borr, 
did  yez  git  me  letther? 

RoBHRT  [lahing  a  letter  from  liii  pocket  nnd  handittg  it  lo  Paii, 
Yea,  there  it  is  at  last,  but  what  have  1  to  do  with  yonr 
playing  gentleman,  Pat  7 

Pat.  WuI,  I  don'  know,  sorr,  but  Miether  Desmond  t«uld 
me  to  say  thot,  Miether  Kobert.  (All  laugh  but  Robert,  vho 
looki  very  yrajt.} 

RoBRBT  [aiiile].  I  think  T  understand  it  all  now. 

JtiDOE.     Do  you  remain  long  with  us,  Desmond? 

Mb,  D,     I  start  for  Washington  in  a  few  days. 

Mrs.  B.    Ah  !  and  doea  Miss  Kitty  go  too? 

Ha.  D.    That's  as  the  aays. 

Has.  J.    How  ia  that,  Miaa  Kitty  T 

Kitty.  Well,  I  thought  it  would  be  a  pleasant  cbanga 
Tou  see  a  home  life  grows  very  monotonous — you  bave  to 
do  the  same  old  thinga  over  and  over  again 

Robert  {ieaperaUly).  Kitty,  I  beg  of  you,  don't  you  begin 
that,  too.  I  anderstand  now  what  you've  all  l^een  about. 
You've  been  turning  the  tables  on  me— giving  me  back 
what  Pve  been  giving  you  for  the  past  year.  I'll  own  I 
have  been  in  the  wrong.  Father,  if  you'll  take  me  back 
111  promise  to  do  my  duty  by  both  you  and  the  factory. 

Hk.  E.  {takmg  Robert'*  hand.)  That  was  spoken  like  mj 
own  son.  and  I  know  that  when  you  make  a  promise  you 
mean  to  keep  it,  even  though,  like  the  reet  of  ue,  you  some- 
times find  tljings  a  little  monotonous. 

Pat.  Hooray  for  Misther  Robert  1  That's  the  flret  toima 
I  iver  knowed  tnrrened-over  tables  to  make  a  yonng  man  con- 
tinted.  (Addremng  Mr.  D.)  Shall  I  tarn  'em  back  now,  sorr? 

Mb.  D.  [laughingly.)  Yes,  the  sooner  the  better,  Fat. 

Ha.  £.    And  then  come  in  and  get  some  lunch. 

Pat,    I'll  do  thot,  sorr,    I'm  ftiU  of  imptynisB.  [Brit 

Mrs.  B,  Why,  1  begin  to  understand  now.  It  waa  Plt't 
mistake  about  turning  the  tables.    How  Aianyl 

Mrs.  J.    Yes,  waan't  it? 

Bfiia.  B.    Yes,  indeed. 
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Sobert  goa  to  KiUy  and  taUci  to  her  in  a  low  Ume. 

Mb.  E.  {breatAxtg  the  tiring  of  hii  apron  and  throw'mg  it  otide.) 
There!  I  believe  I  am  throagli  with  that  now. 

Mb.  D.  [removing  kit.)  I  Huppoee  I  would  present  a  better 
appearance  withoat  mine,  too. 

Enter  Mn.  EarU  and  Oraet  dntted  tuforlhe  Orett.    Both  (Aote 
handi  inlA  Utt  eaUrr*,  and  exchange  courtetia. 

Robert.  Mother,  yon  may  as  well  take  off  your  wraps. 
And  yon  too,  Graue.  I'm  going  down  to  the  &cb>ry  with 
Ather. 

Qbacb.    You  dear  boy  I  How  glad  I  am  to  hear  it  I 

Mbb.  E.  I  also  am  glad  to  hear  it,  my  son,  bnt  what 
•boat  yonr  toute  7 

Bobbbt.  I  resigned  this  morning  in  the  hope  of  flnding 
something  better,  and  I  found  it  sooner  than  I  expected. 

Mb.  E.  Yea,  and  I,  for  one,  shall  be  glad  to  leave  th« 
hon«ekeepii^  in  the  hands  of  the  ladies.  It's  a  Little  be- 
yond my  capacity. 

Mb.  D.  And  I,  for  two,  will  be  glad  to  do  the  same  thing. 

RoBEUT.  Mother,  it  never  oocarred  to  me  before  tbatyoor 
work  was  monotonous,  too.  Well,  I'm  going  to  try  to  do 
mine  as  faithfully  as  you  and  Ontce  have  always  done  youn. 
(£tlty  gica  Aim  on  appredaiive  tmiie.) 

Mb.  D.    That's  good,  my  boy.    We're  proud  of  yon  now. 

Robbrt  {toting  Kitty't  handi.  Well,  may  I  have > 

KrrrY  {drawing  back).  Stop,  Robert,  not  now, 

RoBKBT.  Kitty,  though  the  whole  world  were  listenii^! 
]  coaldn't  wait  any  longer  to  ask  for  yoo.  Mr.  Desmond, 
may  I  have  Kitty  now?  {All  applaud.) 

Ma.  D.  Well,  I  think  so,  my  boy,  just  as  soon  as  yon  ar* 
able  to  support  her.  {All  applaud  o^tit.) 

Fat  {entering  and  ipeating  imphringlj/  tf  Ou  jvdge).  Arrali, 
judge,  dear,  if  yer  don't  have  me  arristed  ril  niver  do  the 
loike  ^^in,  iadade  I  won't! 

Jnnoi.    It's  all  right,  Pat    Yon're  excused. 

PiT.  Thank  ye,  sorr,  thank  ye.  {To  Mr.  S.)  The  tables 
is  tnrrened,  sorr,  and  I'm  that  achy  from  eittin'  thot  I'd 
rather  jio  back  to  me  own  stiddy  wurmk. 

Mft  D.    I  think  it's  our  own  steady  work  that  we  all  wbbL 

Au..   So  say  we  all  of  us. 

CURTAIN. 
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GENTLEMAN  JIM.— Daniw.  O'Cokmill. 
In  the  iliiunonci  ebaSt  worked  Gentleman  Jim, 
HandBome  of  fiice  and  stout  of  limb, 
Coarse  in  dress ;  but  something  in  him, 
Whether  down  in  the  coal  mine,  solid  and  pim. 
Or  wandering  alone  in  holiday  time. 
Won  the  love  and  respect  of  all  in  that  clime. 
He  bad  no  sweetheart,  he  had  no  wife. 
Some  mifchtj  sorrow  had  dimmed  his  life; 
HiB  earnings,  hardly  won,  and  small. 
Were  aye  at  the  orphans'  and  widows'  call. 
Of  those  who  had  perished  in  shaft  or  winze, 
He  was  the  friend  of  all  living  things, 
And  moving  along  in  those  toilsome  ways. 
He  wore  the  demeanor  of  gentler  days. 
In  April  last,  when  the  mine  fell  in, 
Beneath  the  timbers  stood  Gentleman  Jim ; 
With  a  giant  grasp  he  flung  two  of  the  boys 
Clear  of  the  danger— with  deafening  noiae 
The  shaft  gave  way  on  every  side ; 
The  boys  were  safe,  but  Jim— be  died; 
Died  as  men  die,  and  will  die  again. 
Giving  their  lives  for  their  fellow-men. 
When  rocks  and  timbers  were  cleared  awaf. 
And  Jim  borne  up  to  the  light  of  day, 
They  took  from  his  bosom,  stained  with  blood. 
Two  withered  leaves  and  a  withered  bud 
Pinned  on  a  card.    "  Toute  a  toi*— Marie," 
Was  written  beneath  them ;  beneath  it  he. 
On  this  relic  bis  heart  for  years  had  worn. 
Had  written,  "  All  withered— except  the  thorn." 
What  life  romance,  what  story  of  wrong. 
This  man  had  locked  up  in  bis  soul  so  long. 
None  who  loved  him  may  ever  know; 
None  but  the  Father  above  can  show.    . 
But  the  tale  of  his  glorious  chivalric  deed 
Shall  not  perish  ob  long  as  men  hold  this  creed, — 
That  the  hero  whose  blood  for  his  kind  is  shed 
Wins  a  deathless  fame  and  on  honored  bed ; 
A  monument  grander  than  sculptor  ere  gave, 
In  the  glory  that  hallows  the  martyr's  grave. 
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BEN  HASSAN'S  D&EAM.— Waum  HmuuM. 
Ynaef  Beo  HasMa  slept  and  dreamed  a  dream 
Of  a  lair  garden  watered  by  a  atream 
That  glittered  like  a  Jeweled  scimitar 
Flung  down  among  the  flowers ;  and  as  lar 
Aa  eye  could  see  the  rosea  billowed  up 
In  wilding  waves.    The  lily's  snowy  cup. 
With  golden-beaded  nectar  all  abrim, 
A  worthy  chalice  seemed  for  seraphim 
To  pledge  each  other,  and  along  the  palms 
Drifted  the  airy  length  of  worship  pealms 
From  dusky-throated  bulbuls.    On  a  lake 
Clear  as  the  lucid  deeps  of  sky  that  take 
The  ichor  of  the  sun,  bright  lotus  lay, 
And  roee  and  fell  like  jewels  in  the  play 
Of  a  &ir  woman's  breast,  where  like  a  child 
Love  toBseth  in  ite  cradle  unde filed. 
Never  between  bis  pulpit  and  hia  tomb 
Saw  Allah's  prophet  garden  such  as  this. 
Its  fields  of  light  and  dells  of  leafy  gloom, 
Its  waters  shimmering  in  summer  bliss. 
Ben  Hassan  roHe,  and  wandered  in  amaze 
Along  the  "broidered  patb.    The  yielding  haze 
Parted  before  him  as  he  moved,  and  hung 
In  golden  folds  around  him.    Lightly  flung 
The  swaying  flowers  their  scented  petals  round. 
And  carpeted  with  beauty  the  glad  ground 
That  sent  a  willing  perfHlme  forth  to  kin 
The  &dtng  leavee  expiring  in  their  blieo. 
"  Allah,  compasaionate,"  Ben  Hassan  prayed, 
"  Let  me  dwell  here.    The  load  of  life  has  weighed 
Too  heavily  upon  me,  and  I  bend 
Beneath  the  burden,  for  I  have  no  &4end 
To  bid  me  welcome  to  his  tent ;  no  wife 
To  cheer  me  with  her  smile  and  share  my  lifk, 
To  bring  me  dat«s  and  comfort  me  with  milk ; 
No  maid  to  weave  for  me  the  Bcarf  of  silk 
That  warriors  love  to  wear.    My  horse  alone^ 
Fleet  as  Al  Borak,  do  I  love  and  own. 
I.et  us  dwell  here  together  till  the  day 
Of  certainty  shall  call  ua  both  away. 
Then  Allah  leaning  thro'  the  haze  replied, 
"Son,  this  is  thine  own  land.    Thoa shalt  sabdd* 
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Thy  fleet  hone  through  it6  t^ves,  nor  shall  ha  feed 

Upon  the  sweet  grass  rip^jling  yonder  mead. 

Thou  shalt  remaii)  alone  ;  cone  else  but  thee 

Shall  dwell  in  this  abode  of  ecstasy. 

Ben  Hassao  marmured,  "  Allah,  merciful  I 

Be  pitiful  to  me,  my  brun  is  dull 

With  ache  of  disappointment    t  have  sought 

A  friend  in  all  the  world,  and  I  have  bought 

Fair  slaves  with  dewy  tips  and  shining  ey ea, 

And  floatiag  rings  of  hair  that  Saltans  prixa. 

But  love  was  not  for  me,  for  I  was  stern  ; 

The  nays  of  men  and  women  could  not  learn. 

But  AUadJD,  my  steed,  he  only  knew 

My  inner  natare.    He  alone  was  true 

Of  all  the  world ;  I  lay  one  night  of  dread 

Upon  the  battle  field  among  the  dead, 

And  I  could  hear  the  howling  wolvee  aroond, 

Gnawing  the  helpleea  men  upon  the  ground, 

And  Alladin  stood  trembling  by  my  aide. 

Before  him  stretched  the  desert,  brown  and  wld^— 

He  would  not  fiee,  but  o'er  me  he  bent 

And  breathed  into  my  face  the  pasture  ecent 

Of  homeland  in  the  Hedges.    Twas  like  Mtb, 

And  love  and  langhl«r,  voice  of  child  and  wife. 

I  reached  my  arms  around  his  neck,  and  wept 

And  drew  him  down  beside  me,  and  we  slept 

Together  'neath  the  moon,  and  many  yean 

Tc^ther  have  we  been,  our  hopes  and  fears 

Lost  in  each  other's  sense.    Oh,  let  him  in. 

Or  all  this  bloom  of  beauty  will  grow  dim." 

Then  Allah  answered,  when  Ben  Hassan  ceased, 

"  Son,  thoQ  art  merciful  unto  thy  beast 

Thon  art  approved,  thy  heart  hath  taught  thee  well, 

But  where  thou  art  thy  steed  can  never  dwell." 

Sadly  Ben  Hassan  turned  and  left  the  place, 

Pasqed  through  the  garden  gate,  and  hid  his  fiuiS 

Tn  his  coarse  mantle,  saying  as  he  went: 

"  My  steed  I  chooee.    Allah,  I  am  content" 

And  suddenly,  as  from  a  sea  of  bloom, 

The  desert  air  was  weights  with  perfume. 

Ben  Hassan  dropped  his  mantle,  and  behold  I 

The  Eastern  heavene  blazed  with  sunrise  gold. 

With  strange  new  life  the  sand  was  all  astir; 

Fair  groves  grew  all  around ;  the  gentle  whir 
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Of  light-winged  birds  he  benrd  on  every  side; 
Boeee  buret  aighing  forth.  In  dainty  pride 
The  lily  beat  its  graciouB  head  and  lent 
Its  charms  to  swell  the  mystery.    The  ticeiit 
Of  orange  bloom,  and  oleander,  too, 
With  keen  oatonished  sense,  Ben  Hassan  knew. 
Bat  all  was  clittnged ;  the  desert  in  an  hour, 
The  sterile  sand,  by  some  myeterious  power 
Had  given  birth  to  beaaty.    Lovely  maids 
And  galliLnt,  goodly  men  beneath  the  sbadefl 
Sat  canopied,  and  bounding  to  his  side 
Came  Alladin,  neighing  with  joy  and  pride. 
And  while  Ben  Hassan  stood  he  heard  a  vtAoB, 
As  softest  music,  say :  "  My  son,  rejoicel 
Thy  soul  waa  loyal  to  self-€acriflce. 
And  earth  for  thee  shall  be  as  paradiae." 


OVER  THE  RAUGE. 
Stumpy  Wicks  was  dead.  The  mountaia  &ver  had 
killed  hina.  A  few  days  before  he  had  started  off  into 
the  hills,  telling  the  boys  he  would  find  eomethiDg  rich 
or  never  go  out  again.  He  did  not  find  aoy  thing  rich, 
and  he  never  went  out  agaio.  The  fever  laid  its  grip  od 
him,  and  in  three  days  he  was  dead.  He  had  "gone 
over  the  range,"  the  boys  said- 
It  had  become  neceasary  to  bury  Stumpy  Wicks. 
And  how  was  he  to  be  buried  ?  By  his  relatives  1  Ho 
had  no  relatives.  By  the  town  T  There  was  no  town. 
By  his  pard?  He  had  no  pard.  Forty  years  ago  Stumpy 
Wicks  bad  left  his  home — no  one  knew  where — and  his 
people — no  one  knew  whom — to  wander  alone  in  the 
Weet  He  died  alone.  His  wife,  his  mother,  his  sister, 
if  he  had  one,  will  never  know  where  he  died,  or  what 
hands  laid  bim  in  his  grave. 

It  was  the  boys.  They  got  together  and  made  a 
coffin  out  of  a  box  or  two,  and  covered  it  with  black 
cloth.  They  put  Stumpy  into  it,  with  a  clean  flour  sack 
over  his  poor,  dead  fiice.  They  chipped  in  and  hired  an 
ex-panon,  who  for  some  years  had  abandoned  his  profet- 
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rioD,  to  "  give  Stumpy  a  send-off."  They  dug  a  grave 
to  a  good  and  honeet  depth  in  the  tough  red  earth. 
They  went  out  and  found  a  flat  rock  for  a  headstone 
and  on  it,  with  an  engineer's  graver,  they  scratched  tha 
brief  epitaph,  "Stumpy  Wicks."  Then  they  followed 
the  coffin-wagon  to  the  grave,  walking  through  the  mud 
and  rain. 

There  were  forty  men  in  that  funeral  proceseion  and 
not  one  woman.  Very  few  were  drunk,  and  nearly  all 
had  taken  off  their  six-ehootera.  There  were  forty  men 
who  stood  around  that  open  grave,  and  not  one  woman 
to  drop  a  tear,  aa  the  ex-parson  read  a  brief  portion  of 
the  Epieoopal  burial  service  and  offered  a  abort  prayer. 
There  was  no  history  of  Stumpy's  life.  No  one  knew 
that  history.  It  was  doubtleK  a  sad  enough  one,  full  of 
slips  and  stumbles;  fiill  of  hope,  perhaps,  before  he 
finally  "  lost  his  grip."  They  found  a  woman's  picture, 
very  old,  and  quite  worn  out,  indeed,  in  Stumpy's  pocket, 
and  this  was  buried  with  him.  This  was  probably  bis 
Jiistory. 

There  was  not  a  tear  shed  at  Stumpy's  fnneral.  Not 
a  Bob  was  heard.  But  neither  was  there  any  oath  or  any 
laughter. 

When  the  time  came  to  fill  up  the  grave,  ready  hearts 
BSMsted  ready  hands,  and  the  experienced  miners  quickly 
did  the  work.  They  rounded  up  the  mound  and  lifted 
up  the  headstone.  When  the  ex-parson  stepped  back 
from  the  grave  he  stumbled  over  the  headstone  of  Billy 
Robbins  the  gambler,  whom  Antoine  Sanchez  knifed. 
There  were  a  good  many  of  the  boys  resting  there. 
The  bullet,  the  knife,  and  the  mountain  fever  had  fin- 
ished thera,  except  those  whom  the  committee  assisted. 
It  was  the  committee  who  put  Antoine  Sanchez  at  the 
foot  of  Billy  Bobbins'  grave. 

There  was  no  green  thing  in  this  grave-yard,  no  living 
plants,  no  little  flowers.  It  lay  red  and  Imre  upon  a  red 
andbare  hillside.  There  were  no  white  stones  to  mark  the 
homes  of  the  sleepers ;  those  used  were  rough,  red  granite. 
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Tbe  boy*  wen  qniet  Thtf  were  thiDkiog,  pertiapa 
Tbey  looked  up  to  tbe  skj,  wfaich,  atratigelf  enough,  had 
in  it  DO  tint  of  blue  ;  and  tbe  ekj,  in  pitj  that  no  te«n 
were  abed,  wept  some  upon  them. 

A>  the  prooenioD  brake  up  and  moved  back  to  the 
•aloons,  one  was  heard  to  bkj  that  it  was  the  monni' 
iiileat  plantin'  be  ever  had  a  hand  in.  In  &ct,  the  camp 
did  not  get  back  to  ita  normal  condition  until  the  next 
day.  Tltere  was  Bomething  too  ead  even  for  these  rough 
aoule  in  the  louelv,  broken  life,  tbe  lonely,  unwept  death 
of  Stumpy  Wicks.  It  made  them  think — and  I  wonder 
if  some  of  them  did  not  stretch  out  their  arms  horn 
their  blankets  that  night  and  bold  them  up  and  call  out 
softly,  "  Ob,  Stumpy,  Stumpy  I  What  is  it  you  see  over 
the  range?  After  a  wretched,  broken  life,  what  is  there 
for  a  man  over  tbe  range  T  "       — Qzur  iT  Alene  Eagle. 

OBANDFATHER'S  STORY.— Mart  H.  Poia. 
"  Tell  us  a  story,  grandpa," 

The  children  b^  onoe  more. 
And  they  cluster  round  him  fondly. 

As  he  aits  by  the  open  door. 
■  Tell  us  a  story  sbont  yonreelt" 

Cries  loTJoK  little  Claire, 
So  be  gently  takes  her  on  bis  knee 

And  strokes  her  shining  hair. 
Then  the  children  crowd  still  neaM 

As  ho  begins  to  say : 
*  I  was  only  a  little  fellow 

And  it  seems  but  yesterday. 
Yet  when  I  come  to  reckon, 

It  was  fifty  years  a^o, 
And  tbe  little  boy  of  yesterday 

Is  an  old  man  grown,  I  know  T 
"From  a  green  New  Enffland  hilkdd* 

Out  dear  old  home  looked  down, 
And  a&r  in  tlie  pleaaant  valley 

Rose  the  white  spire  of  the  town. 
On  the  lone  black  roof,  down  sloping 

The  summer  sunshine  played. 
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Where  over  the  sonthern  gable 

A  great  elm  threw  its  shade. 
"  At  night,  from  the  small-panei]  windows 

The  cheerful  candle  glowed 
like  an  evening  star  to  the  traveler 

Along  the  weary  road. 
Within  was  the  ample  fire-place. 

With  its  ruddy  warmth  and  cheer* 
Brothers  and  mBteis  meny, 

Father  and  mother  dear ; 

"  A  home  of  peace  aad  plenty 

Where  my  backward  thoughts  still  fo 
With  a  love  eo  strong  and  tender 

That  I  hardly  eeem  to  know 
For  which  to  be  most  thankful 

To  the  Father  in  heaven  above,— 
The  home  to  which  I  journey 

Or  that  home  of  peace  and  love." 

(A  tear  crept  slowlv  downward 

And  fell  on  little' Claire, 
Who  reached  her  small  hand  upward, 

And  smoothed  his  silver  hair.) 
*I  was  the  oldest,  then  Lucy, 

Then  roguish  Maria  and  Scun, 
And  the  jolly  and  sturdy  baby- 
Hie  name  was  Abraham. 
■•  My  name,  you  know,  is  FhilitM ; 

But  they  always  called  me  "  PhU," 
And  I  was  a  trifle  conceited, 

And  a  little  strong  in  the  will, 
A  bit  of  a  critic  too,  sometimes. 

And  my  thonghta  were  apt  to  roam 
And  to  think  that  things  in  the  distano* 

Were  better  than  things  at  homo. 

"  Bnt  we  were  as  happy  youngeteni 

As  ever  ramped  ti^tether, 
And  &ther  and  mother  held  ne 

With  strong,  but  steady,  tether, 
ftlmmer  and  winter,  we  older  OUM 

Went  trudging  off  to  school 
With  our  sbinin^  morning  faces, 

And  our  dinner  baskets  folL 
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"  Wise  Lac;  SDd  merry  Maria, 

SmATt  Phil  and  honest  Sam  ; 
From  the  doorway  mother  watcbed  oi, 

Holding  little  Abraham. 
I've  Been  the  famed  Madonnas 

In  the  land  beyond  the  eea, 
But  the  picture  by  the  doorway  feamad 

Jb  the  Madonna  for  me. 

"At  the  foot  of  the  bill  another 

Low  brown-roofeil  cottatie  stood, 
And  in  it  dwelt  Aunt  Huldy, 

In  her  lonely  BpiDSterbood 
(Aant  to  all  b;  adoption, 

Dearer  than  ties  of  blood). 
"  Near  her  the  very  sweetest 

And  coolest  of  springs  o'erflowed. 
And  went  singing  over  the  pebbles 

Along  the  shady  road. 
When  the  long  school  day  was  over. 

In  the  pleasant  summer  weather, 
And  we  went  scrambling  homewardt 

We  always  stopped  t^^ther 
"  By  Aunt  Hnldy's  mossy  sprii^  aid« 

To  drink  and  to  cool  our  feet, 
To  aek  the  time  of  her  'four  o'elocks,* 

And  amell  of  her  grass  pinks  sweet. 
Annt  Huldy  would  sit  in  the  doorway. 

As  we  came  trooping  up, 
And,  smiling,  would  pass  out  to  us 

Her  shining  copper  cup. 
"  For  the  love  she  might  have  given  oat 

On  the  far  and  near  did  &11, 
And  the  wealth  of  her  mother  natni* 

She  lavished  on  ns  all. 
'Uyaakest  what  thirsty  children  I ' 

The  kind  old  voice  would  say, 
'  Be  ye  hungry  too  ?  Of  course  ye  be^ 

For  a  doughnut,  anyway  I ' 
"And  then,  from  her  snowy  cupboard 

She  would  lift  the  blue  plate  down, 
nied  with  her  wondrous  dougbnata, 

Sig,  and  twisted,  and  brown. 
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Crisp,  and  eweet,  and  spicy. 

And  double  the  ueiuU  size- 
There  wae  nothing  In  the  world  BO  good. 

Except  Aunt  Huld; 's  pies. 
"  She  knew  mj  weakneee  for  tbeee  right  iftlB, 

The  dear,  old,  generous  soul ! 
And  often  out  of  the  pantry 

She'd  bring  one  fyeah  and  whole. 
And  cut  such  mighty  pieces. 

Quivering,  fragrftnt,  aweet. 
Ambrosia  and  nectar  mingled, 

Conaecrated,  complete  1 
"  What  wonder,  if  ailer  such  a  fb««t 

Mother'a  pies  and  doughnuts  aeemed 
A  little  lacking  in  flavor, 

And  by  one  critic  deemed 
At  least  quite  worthy  of  cenaore. 

Bo  I  frankly  told  my  mind 
In  private  and  public  to  mother, 

Who  listened  patient  and  kind, 
"  With  a  quiet  smile  around  her  lipa 

And  a  queer  look  in  her  eyes, 
As  I  over  and  over  sang  the  praise 

Of  Aunt  Huldy'a  pumpkin  plea. 
Well,  one  Saturday  in  November, 

We  were  all  at  home  from  echoed, 
The  night  had  been  sharp  and  boBty, 

The  morning  criap  and  cool ; 
"  I  split  the  wood  for  the  oven. 

And  Eammy  carried  it  in. 
While  the  baby  tied  in  his  high  ann-chaif 

Kept  up  a  meny  din. 
Lacy  washed  the  breakfast  diahes 

And  Maria  swept  the  floor, 
And  motlier  was  straining  the  pumpkin 

She  had  stewed  the  day  before. 
"The  fire  in  the  big  brick  oven 

Crackled  and  roared  within 
Until  mother  set  the  brimming  pies 

Where  the  glowing  coala  had  been. 
Father  bad  gone  to  town  that  day 

A  load  of  potatoes  to  sell, 
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"  Then  Sammy  and  I  went  iiattit^ 

Tbe  yellow  woods  among, 
And  found  there  were  heap9  of  bnttemnt^ 

By  the  night's  frost  downward  flung. 
All  tbe  afternoon,  like  squirrels, 

We  gathered  our  winter  board, 
Tin  the  setting  sun  tbrouRh  the  tree-tops 

His  shining  arrows  poured ; 
"  Then  home  around  by  Aunt  Hiildy\ 

We  followed  the  wood-road's  track ; 
Each  with  hie  bog  of  butternuts, 

As  a  peddler  carries  his  pack. 
Aunt  Huldy  was  rinsing  the  milk  pKil 

Out  by  the  little  spring, 
And  never  sounded  more  cheery 

Her  pleasant  welcoming : 
"'  Why  you  look  most  dreadful  tired, 

Sammy's  bag's  as  big  as  himself 
Now  just  step  into  the  pantry 

And  see  what's  on  the  shelf.' 
We  dropped  our  sacks  on  the  door-atone 

la  the  twinkle  of  an  eye, 
Ban  in,  and  out  in  a  minute. 

With  a  splendid  piece  of  pie  I 
"Oh,  never  in  fitting  languid 

Could  the  praise  of  that  pie  be  sung, 
Its  flakea  of  honeyed  richnen 

Still  melt  upon  my  tongue! 
Then  we  trotted  home  through  nistling  leaves, 

Beneath  the  twilight  aky. 
I,  a  doEen  times,  told  Sammy 

I  wished  mother  could  make  such  pie, 
"Good  cheer  and  warmth  and  welcome 

In  that  happy  home  we  found. 
Where  we  all  gathered  together 

Tbe  kitchen  table  around. 
We  dropped  oht  loads  and  hurrlsd 

Each  to  bis  place  and  ch^r. 
Of  the  homely  feast  before  us 

Each  ready  for  a  shar«. 
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*Tbere  were  bam,  potatoes,  aad  biacnita, 

And,  before  1D7  critic  ejes, 
Botiod,  and  brown,  and  sbiniog, 

On«  of  mother's  pampkin  piee. 
And  mother  looked  meek  and  consdon^ 

Ab  she  gave  me  a  generous  bHco — 
And  tbey  all  seemed  listening  as  sba  said  ■ 

'  Now,  see  if  this  ien't  nice.' 
*I  conld  Bee  even  iather  waa  looking 

From  nnder  hit)  sfaagxy  brows. 
And  Locj  was  nudging  Maria, 

The  shy,  little  bright^yed  moDMl 
I  took  a  bit  with  caution. 

And  tasted  the  morsel  welL 
Ko  I  Hurely  Aunt  Huldy's  were  better, 

I  was  bound  the  truth  to  (ell. 

"  Well,' I  said  with  judicial  candor, 

'For  mother  it's  pretty  fair, 
Bttt  pnt  it  'long  side  Aunt  Huldy's 

I  guess  it  won't  comp«re. 
I  wish  I'd  brought  home  that  qaarter 

Bha  gave  me  and  Bam  to-night, 
And  there  isn't  one  among  you 

Bat  would  say  that  I  am  right.' 

*  I  atralgbtened  up  in  my  jacket 
As  poeitiTe  and  smart 

As  many  another  jonngBt«r 

Who  tabes  a  critic's  part 
^en  a  cheer  went  up  from  tbe  tabto 

That  made  me  open  my  eyes. 
And  little  Maria  shouted: 

'This  is  one  of  Aunt  Huldy's  pleal 
"'And  tbe  pie  Aunt  Haldy  gave  yon 

Was  one  of  mother's  too, 
I  earried  it  down  this  afternoon 

And  brought  this  one  back  for  you.' 
Then  Lucy  clappeil  her  little  hands. 

And  Maria  limghed  till  slie  cried, 
And  Sammy  choked  and  the  baby  croWM\ 

There  was  not  one  on  my  side. 

*  I  just  collapsed  libe  n  small  balloon, 
Out  of  which  the  gas  bad  fled. 
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Tou  never  eaw  ■  sUlIer  bof 

Than  I,  till  I  went  to  bedl 
It  was  really  quite  a  wonder 

How  fitr  tbat  story  spread, 
And  bow  often  it  woold  start  np 

When  I  thought  that  it  was  dead. 
'  I  conld  Bee  it  in  Aunt  Huldy'a  oj«a, 

Thongh  never  a  word  she  said ; 
It  took  the  flavor  out  of  her  piee 

And  the  aonaense  out  of  my  head. 
80  long  I  was  teased  abont  it 

At  home  and  everywhere. 
That  if  ever  a  boy  at«  humble-pie^ 

I  bad  my  honeBt  Bharo. 
"  I  tell  you,  children,  it  lasted  mo 

This  many  and  many  a  year. 
If  distance  lende  enchantment 

Or  that  seems  mean  which  is  neu; 
Or  my  own  dear  homely  bleesinga 

I  was  tempted  to  despise, 
I  conld  bear  my  mother'B  gentle  rdoe 

Whisper  'Annt  Hnldy's  pieil ' " 


A  TUMBLER  OF  CLARET.— Ella  Whuub. 
I  poured  out  a  tumbler  of  claret. 

Of  counie  with  intention  to  drink. 
And,  holding  it  up  in  the  sunlight, 

I  paused  for  a  moment  to  think; 
I  really  can't  tell  you  what  made  me — 

I  never  had  done  so  before. 
Though  for  years,  every  day,  at  my  dinner, 

I  had  emptied  one  tnmbler  or  more. 
"A  friend  "  in  the  loneliest  hours, 

"A  companion  "  I  called  the  red  wine, 
And  sometimes  I  poetized  slightly. 

And  called  it  a  "  nectar  divine." 
Bnt  to-day  as  I  gased  on  the  claret. 

That  sparkled  and  glowed  in  the  snn, 
I  asked  it,  "  What  have  you  done  for  me. 

That  any  true  A-ieud  wotild  have  doneT 
*  Ton  have  given  me  some  pleasant  feeling^ 

Bat  they  always  were  followed  by  pain; 
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Toa  bATe  ^ven  me  ten  thoosand  hMdachec 

And  ftr«  raadjr  to  do  it  agxin  ; 
Yoa  hftve  let  my  blood  leaping  and  boandiHK 

Which,  thoogb  pleuftnt,  waa  hiirtfal,  nodouU, 
And,  if  I  keep  up  the  acquaintance, 

I  am  sure  you  will  give  me  the  gont. 
*  I  remember  a  certain  occasion 
'  When  yon  canaed  me  to  act  like  a  fool ; 
And,  yea,  I  remember  another. 

When  you  made  me  (all  into  a  pooL 
And  where  was  Tom  Smitfaera— you  killed  hint 

Will  Howard  you  made  a  poor  knaT»— 
Both  my  frienda — and  I  might  count  a  doses 

You  have  sent  to  the  prison  or  grave. 
"  !■  this  like  a  loyal  lUend'a  treatment? 

And  are  yon  deserving  the  name  ? 
Say  1  What  do  yon  give  those  who  love  joa 

Bnt  poverty,  sorrow,  and  ebame? 
A  few  paltry  momenta  of  pleaeare. 

And  afces  of  trouble  and  grief ; 
Vo  wonder  you  blush  in  the  sunlight, 

Yon  robber,  yon  liar,  yon  thief  I 
"  I  vrill  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  yoa 

From  this  moment,  this  honr,  this  d^ ; 
To  send  yoa  adrift,  bafc  and  baggage, 

I  know  is  the  only  safe  way.". 
And  I  poured  out  that  tumbler  of  daret,^ 

Poni«d  it  out,  and  not  down,  on  tbo  spo^ 
And  all  this  yon  see  was  accomplished 

Sf  just  a  few  momenta  of  thooght. 


HOW  WE  BEAT  THE  FAVOBITK 

Adam  Iondoat  Gosdon. 


"  Aye,  squire,**  said  Stevens,  "  they  back  him  at  eveaal 
The  race  is  all  over,  bar  shonting,  they  say ; 

The  (Sown  onght  tA  beat  her;  Dick  Neville  is  sweeter 
Than  erer— he  awean  be  can  win  all  the  wty. 
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"A  g«DUemMi  rider— well,  Pm  ui  oaloider. 
But  if  he's  agent,  who  the  mischief 's  a  Jock? 

YoQ  swelht  mOBtiy  bionder ;  IKck  rides  for  the  pi  miliar, 
U«  ridM,  too,  lite  ligbtnin'— he  sits  like  a  rock. 

"  He  calls  'hnnted  fiurly*  a  horse  that  has  barely 
Been  stripped  for  a  trot  within  sight  of  the  hoond^ 

A  horse  that  at  Warwick  beat  Birdlime  and  Yorick, 
And  gave  Abdelkader  at  Aintree  niae  pounds. 

"  The;  BS7  we  have  no  teet  to  wammt  a  protest ; 

Dick  rides  for  a  Lord  and  stands  in  with  a  steward  i 
The  light  of  their  faces  they  show  him — his  case  is 

Prejudged  and  his  verdict  already  secured. 
*  Bat  none  can  ontlast  her  and  few  travel  fitster, 

She  strides  in  her  work  clean  away  ftttm  the  dn^ ; 
You  hold  her  and  eit  her,  she  couldnt  be  fitter. 

Whenever  yon  hit  her  ehe'll  spring  like  a  stag. 

"And  p'rhapB  the  green  jacket,  at  odds  though  they  back  i\ 

May  &dl,  or  there's  no  knowing  what  may  turn  np. 
The  mare  is  quite  ready,  sit  still  and  ride  steady, 

£eep  cool :  and  I  think  you  may  just  win  the  Cup." 
Dark-brown  with  tan-muzile,  just  stripped  for  the  tosel^ 

Stood  Iseult,  arching  her  neck  to  the  curb, 
A  lean  head  and  fiery,  strong  quarters  and  wiry, 

A.  loin  rather  light,  but  a  shoulder  superb. 
Some  parting  injunction,  bestowed  with  great  oncUon, 

I  tried  to  recall,  but  forgot  like  a  dunce, 
When  Reginald  Murray,  full  tilt  on  white  Snrrey, 

Came  down  in  a  hurry  to  start  ua  at  once. 
"Keep  back  on  the  yellow!    Come  up  on  Othello  I 

Hold  hard  on  the  chestont !    Turn  round  on  the  Dragl 
Keep  back  there  on  Spartan  I    Back  you,  sir,  in  tartan  I 

So,  steady  there,  easy,"  and  down  went  the  fiag. 
We  started,  and  Kerr  made  strong  running  on  Memud^ 

Through  furrows  that  led  to  the  first  stake  and  bound. 
The  crack,  half  extended,  looked  bloodlike  and  splendid. 

Held  wide  on  the  right  where  the  headline  was  sound, 
I  pulled  hard  to  baSle  her  rash  with  the  snaffle, 

Before  her  two-thirds  of  the  field  got  away. 
All  through  the  wet  pasture,  where  floods  of  the  last  ytmt 

Btm  loitered,  they  clotted  my  crimson  with  clay. 
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The  fborth  f«nce,  a  wattle,  floored  Monk  and  Blnebottlv ; 

The  Drag  came  to  grief  at  the  blackthorn  and  ditch. 
The  rails  toppled  over  Redoubt  and  Red  Rover, 

The  lane  stopped  Lycurgus  and  Leiceste rehire  Wttcb. 
Rhe  passed  like  an  arrow  Kildare  and  Co<:k  Sparrow, 

And  Hantrap  and  Mermaid  refused  the  stone  wall ; 
And  Giles  on  the  Greyling  vame  down  at  the  paling. 

And  I  was  left  sailing  in  front  of  them  all, 
I  took  them  a  burster,  nor  eased  her  nor  nnrsed  her 

Until  the  Black  Bullfinch  led  into  the  plough, 
And  through  the  atronff  bramble  we  bored  with  a  scramble^ 

My  cap  waa  knocked  off  by  the  hazel-tree  boue;h. 
Where  furrows  looked  lighter  I  drew  the  rein  tighter — 

Her  dark  chest  all  dappled  with  flakes  of  white  foam, 
Her  flanks  mud  bespattered,  a  weak  rail  she  shattered — 

We  landed  on  turf  with  our  heads  turned  for  home, 
Then  crashed  a  low  binder,  and  then  close  behind  her 

The  sward  to  the  strokes  of  the  favorite  shook ! 
His  rush  roused  her  mettle,  yet  ever  so  little 

She  shortened  her  stride  as  we  raced  at  the  brook. 
Rhe  rose  when  I  hit  her.    I  saw  the  stream  glitter, 

A  wide  scwlet  nostril  flashed  close  to  my  knee. 
Betweeu  sky  and  water  the  Clown  came  and  caught  her, 

The  apace  that  he  cleared  was  a  caution  to  see. 
And  forcing  the  running,  discarding  all  cunning, 

A  length  to  the  front  went  the  rider  in  green  ; 
A  long  strip  of  stubble,  and  then  the  big  double, 

Two  stiflf  flights  of  rails  with  a  quickset  between. 
She  roced  at  the  rasper,  I  felt  my  knees  grasp  her, 

1  found  my  hands  i^ve  to  her  strain  on  the  bit, 
She  rose  when  the  Gown  did — our  nlks  as  we  bounded 

Brushed  lighUy,  onr  stirrups  clashed  load  as  we  lit. 
A  rise  steeply  sloping,  a  fence  with  stone  coping — 

The  last — we  divei^ed  round  the  base  of  the  hill; 
His  path  waa  the  nearer,  his  leap  was  the  clearer, 

I  flogged  up  the  straight,  and  he  led  sitting  still. 
She  came  to  hia  quarter,  and  on  still  I  brought  her. 

And  up  to  his  giith,  to  his  breastplate  she  drew  ; 
A  short  prayer  from  Neville  Just  reached  me,  "  The  DevQ,* 

He  muttmed— locked  level  the  burdlee  we  flew. 
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A  ham  of  hoarse  cheeriag,  a  dense  crowd  cAreerioK 

All  sights  seen  obecarely,  and  shoats  vaguely  beard ; 
"  The  ([reen  wins ! "  "  The  crinaeoa  I "  The  multitade  swima 

DO, 

And  figures  are  blended  and  features  are  blurred. 
"The  horee  is  her  master?"  "The  green  forges  past  her  1" 
"  The  Clown  will  outlast  her  I "  "  The  Qown  wins  1 "  "  Thft 

The  white  railing  races  with  all  the  white  bees, 
The  chestnut  outpaces,  outstretches  the  brown. 

On  stiU  past  the  gateway  she  straiins  in  the  straightway. 
Still  fitrugglea,  "  The  Clown  by  a  short  neck  at  moat," 

He  swerves,  the  green  scourges,  the  stand  rocks  and  surges 
And  flashes,  and  verges,  and  Sits  the  white  post. 

Ayel  BO  ends  the  tussle — I  knew  the  (an  muzzle 
Was  first,  though  tbe  ring-men  were  yeIlinK"l>ead  heat  I* 

A  nose  I  could  swear  by,  but  Clarke  said  "  The  mare  by 
A  short  bead."    And  that's  how  the  fiivorite  was  beat> 


HOW  TO  GET  RICH. 


"  Herman,"  s^d  Hoffenstein,  as  he  glanced  over  u, 
bt>otc  in  which  he  kept  small  accounts,  "  has  dot  shoe< 
maker  vat  keeps  de  corner  around  baid  vat  he  owes  do 
■dore  yet  ? " 

"  No,  Misder  Hoffenstein,"  replied  the  clerk,  "  bnt  I 
dinks  he  vill.    He  is  a  goot  man  if  he  vaa  poor." 

"  Dot  may  be  so,  Herman,  but  you  had  petter  vatch 
him.  Don't  let  him  baf  noding  more  on  gredit.  You 
must  alvays  dink  a  man  a  rasgal  until  he  bays  vat  be 
owes ;  if  you  don't  you  vill  loose  money  by  dinking  he 
vaa  goot.  My  gr-r-acious,  Herman,  I  have  seen  blenty 
uf  poor  men  who  vere  goot.  Dey  would  get  dings  at 
my  sdore  on  gredit  and  spend  dere  cash  mit  some  voq 
else.  Yatch  de  shoemaker,  Herman ;  I  baf  been  poor 
myself  once." 

"  De  shoemaker,  Misder  HofTenstein,"  said  the  clerk, 
"  would  baf  baid  before  dis  if  he  don't  haf  been  m 
poor" 
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"But  ha  don't  got  no  peettineaa  bdng  dot  va;,"  re- 
plied Hof&DsteiD.  "A  man  Tut  tu  poor,  Hennui,  don't 
can  blame  do  toq  but  himeelf.  Vy  don't  lie  get  velty, 
like  oder  beople  ?  If  a  man  vbb  aadisvied  mid  being  poor 
he  don't  can  be  vert  anyding,  you  know.  Ven  I  VM 
beddling  I  vent  to  a  velty  merchant  to  get  some  goods 
on  grediL  He  don't  let  me  haf  dem,  und  I  dold  him 
dat  I  vas  honest  if  I  vas  a  poor  man.  Vat  you  dink, 
Herman,  he  says :  '  My  freat,  the  vorlt  vaa  so  full  of 
beople  in  your  fix  dat  dere  1^  yes  adicking  de  rindowi 
out.^ 

"  Dot  ezperieDce,  Herman,  learned  me  dot  a  poor  man 
don't  haf  got  invluence  enough  in  dis  rorld  to  make  de 
dogs  bark  at  him,  und  I  Tent  to  work.  Dree  yean  af- 
ter dot  I  haf  a  dry-goods  sdore,  und  vas  de  bresident 
of  a  bolilical  association.  My  gr-r-acious,  Herman, 
never  rant  to  be  a  poor  man,  De  only  ding  dot  a  poor 
nun  can  get  vas  religion,  und  he  vouldn't  get  dot  if  it 
cost  anyding,  Beoolleck  dot  berseverance  in  peesineas 
Till  ma^e  you  velty,  und  dot  if  you  vail  in  de  righd  vay 
dere  vas  money  in  it.  Ven  I  vas  keeping  a  redail  sdore 
in  de  goundry,  peesiceas  got  dull  und  I  vent  to  Simc^ 
Krausman,  my  yife's  uncle,  und  I  says:  'Simon,  I  dink 
I  vill  rail,  dere  vas  no  money  in  de  peesineas  any  longer,' 
'Reuben,'  he  says,  'de  boys  vas  baying  as  high  as  dwenty 
cents  die  year,  und  I  dink  you  petter  vait.'  I  dook  his 
advice,  Herman,  und  nexd  year,  ven  dey  vas  only  baying 
den  cents,  I  vailed  und  made  ofer  four  tousand  dollars. 
Shust  disk  uf  it  Now,  dere  vas  Solomon  Oppenheimer, 
who  put  a  leedle  sdore  up  avay  out  in  Arkansas,  und 
de  goundry  for  fifteen  m^et  around  vas  to  poor  dat  all 
de  fleas  vent  avay.  Veil,  he  put  his  sdore  dere,  und  for 
seex  years  he  failed  in  peeunees,  und  now  Solomon  owns 
a  goupla  uf  brick  edore^  in  Houston,  Texas.  He  made 
all  uf  dot  by  his  berseverance. 

"  Dink  uf  it,  Herman,  und  vile  you  dink  of  it,  don't 
let  de  shoemaker  ve  vas  dalking  about  get  avaj  midout 
baying  vat  he  owes." 
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aOW  WE  PLAYED  "KING  WILLIAM."" 

JCANHtB  PBNIILBTON  EwiHO. 

It  seems  to  me  bnt  yesterday 

That  I  was  young  and  pretty,  dear^ 
And,  in  our  little  country  town 

Frolicked  away  my  girlhood'e  yean. 
No  thought  of  "  annex  " — "  woman's  rights" 

Troubled  the  scholar,  then,  or  dnncie. 
Bat  boys  and  girls  together  learned — 

Bivals  and  sweethearts  both  at  once  I 
Our  parties,  too,  were  fine  afiUrs — 

Don't  shrug  your  shouldere  ii 
Such  happy,  homely  times  ss  those 

1  never  hope  to  see  again  I 
Our  dances  didnt  end  at  twelve. 

But  lasted  ttiroagh  the  livelong  night; 
Our  "  teas  "  were  not  these  modem  thing? 

Of  crowded  rooms  and  glaring  light 
And  "  How  d'ye-do  ?  "  and  then  "  Good-I:^  I  ■ 

With  scarcely  time  to  eat  or  drink ; 
Parties  were  partUt  then,  my  dears ; 

You  will  admit  as  much,  I  think ! 
Those  were  the  days  of  "  kissing  games,* 

As  innocent  as  games  may  be. 
When  in  a  ring,  with  clasping  hands 

We  circled,  singing  merrily: 
"Eing  William  was  King  James's  bob) 
In  alt  the  royal  race  he  run." 
We  didn't  mind  the  verses'  flaws 

{Our  edncation  wasn't "  high  "), 
We  just  enjoyed  the  merry  rompy 

And  not  a  boy  or  girl  was  shy 
Enough  to  linger  sheepishly 

When  called  to  "  choose  hb  East"  or  "  Wcati" 
"  With  all  our  hearts  "  we  bent  before 

The  lass  or  lad  we  "  loved  the  best." 
Hy  party  frock  was  muslin  white; 

A  rosy  ribbon  bound  my  hair. 
And,  in  the  happy,  careleBB  crowd. 

At  least  one  person  thought  me  fiiir, 

^•WrflMD  HpnatJ  Kir  Uito  OaUKtl<iB.j, 
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Hy  dean,  you've  no  such  gallants  now  I 

Six  feet  he  stood  when  not  full  grown. 

And,  while  he  Bang  of  "  William's  "  cbarm^ 

I  Utoi^t  they  didn't  match  bis  ownl 

"  Upon  his  breast  be  wore  a  star 

To  show  that  be  was  King  of  War." 

A  king  of  war  he  proved  indeed, 

For,  ere  Lis  bo^ah  kias  was  dry 
Upon  my  cheek,  be  marched  away 

With  soldier-courage  in  his  eye; 
Straight  as  an  arrow,  blithe  and  young, 

I  lost  him  in  the  distance  &r. 
Hy  dears,  before  the  Great  White  Throng 

Upon  his  brov)  he  wears  a  alar  1 

Bnt  there  I  I  mustn't  make  you  sad ; 

Tears  are  for  poor  old  souls  like  me ; 
Young  hearts  should  always  be  as  glad 

As  mine  and  his  were  wont  to  be 
When,  as  I  knelt  with  blushing  fiice. 

My  big  boy-lover  "  kissed  me  sweet," 
And,  clupiDg  hande  in  innocence, 

We  "  leae  again  apon  our  feel." 


WOITT  TOU  FOLLOW  ME.— Saxobl  Lon» 
lAnty  was  in  love,  yon  see. 

With  lovely,  lively  Eoeey  Cmj; 
Bnt  her  fother  can't  agree 

To  give  the  girl  to  Lanty  Levy. 

*  Up  to  fun,  away  we'll  run," 

Says  Rose,  "  since  lather's  so  contndry; 
Won't  yon  follow  me  T    Won't  you  follow  ma- 

"  Futh  I  will,"  says  I^nty  Lmry, 
Boeey's  &ther  died  one  day 

(I  heard  'twas  not  from  drinking  watber)) 
House  and  lands  and  cash,  they  aay. 

He  left  by  will  to  Roee,  his  darther. 
House  and  lands  and  cneh  to  aeize 

Away  she  ran  so  light  and  airy ;  

•  Won't  yon  follow  me  7    Won't  yon' folio w'Bae?" 
*  Faith  I  will,"  says  Lanty  Leary. 
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Boae  herself  was  taken  bad, 

The  fever  worse  each  day  was  growing. 
"  lADty,  dear,"  she  said,  "  'tis  sad. 

To  th'  other  woiid  I'm  surely  goiog. 
I  know  yoa  can't  HUirive  my  lom. 

Nor  loag  remtua  in  Tippei«ry ; 
Wont  you  follow  me  7    Won't  you  follow  m«f " 

"  Faith  I  won't,"  saye  Ijuity  Leary. 


ANDBE  AND  HALE.— Chaumcey  M.  Depew. 

Andre's  etory  is  the  one  overmastering  romance  of 
tb«  Revolution.  AmericRQ  and  English  literature  are 
full  of  eloquence  and  poetry  in  tribute  to  his  memory 
and  sympathy  for  his  fate.  After  a  lapse  of  a  hundred 
years  there  is  no  abatement  of  absorbing  interest.  What 
had  this  youDg  man  done  to  merit  immortality?  The 
mission  whose  tragic  issue  lifted  him  out  of  the  oblivion 
of  other  minor  British  officers,  in  its  inception  was  free 
from  peril  or  daring,  and  ite  object  and  purposes  were 
utterly  iniamous.  Had  he  succeeded  by  the  desecration 
of  the  honorable  usee  of  passes  and  flags  of  truce,  his 
name  would  have  been  held  in  everlasting  execration. 
In  his  failure,  the  infant  republic  escaped  the  da^er 
with  which  he  was  feeling  for  its  heart,  and  the  crime 
was  drowned  in  tears  for  hie  untimely  end. 

Hia  youth  and  beauty,  his  skill  with  pen  and  pendl, 
his  efJferveBciug  spirits  and  magnetic  disposition,  the 
brightness  of  his  life,  the  calm  courage  in  the  gloom  of 
his  death,  hia  early  love  and  disappointment,  and  th« 
image  of  his  lost  Honora  hid  in  hia  mouth  when  cap- 
tured in  Canada  with  the  exclamation,  "  That  saved,  I 
care  not  for  the  loss  of  all  the  rest,"  and  nestling  in  his 
bosom  when  he  was  slain,  surrouaded  him  with  a  halo 
of  poetry  and  pity  which  have  secured  for  him  what  he 
most  sought  and  could  never  have  won  in  battles  and 
sieges, — a  fame  and  recognition  which  have  outlived  that 
of  all  the  generals  under  whom  he  served. 

Are  kings  only  grateful,  and  do  republics  foi^etT  b 
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feme  a  travesty,  and  the  judgment  of  mankuid  a  &rce  T 
America  bad  a  parallel  case  in  Captain  Kathan  Hale. 
Of  the  lame  age  as  Andre,  he  graduated  at  Yale  Col- 
lege with  high  honors,  enlist«d  in  the  patriot  cause  at 
the  banning  of  the  contest,  and  secured  the  love  and 
confidence  of  all  about  him.  When  none  else  would  go 
on  a  most  important  and  perilous  miaeion,  he  Tolunteered, 
and  was  captured  bj  the  British.  While  Andre  received 
every  kindness,  courtesy  and  attention,  and  was  fed  from 
Washington's  table.  Hale  was  thrust  into  a  noisome  dun- 
geon in  the  sugar-house.  While  Andre  was  tried  by  a 
board  of  officers  and  had  ample  time  and  every  &oility 
for  defence,  Hale  was  summarily  ordered  to  execution 
the  next  morning.  While  Andre's  last  wishes  and  be- 
quests were  sacredly  followed,  the  infamous  Cunning- 
ham tore  Ihim  Hale  his  letters  to  his  mother  and  sister, 
and  asked  him  what  he  had  to  say, 

"All  I  have  to  say,"  was  Hale's  reply,  "  is  that  I  re- 
gret I  have  but  one  life  to  loee  for  my  country."  His 
death  was  concealed  for  months,  because  Cunuingham 
sud  he  did  not  want  the  rebels  to  know  they  had  a  man 
who  could  die  so  bravely.  And  yet,  while  Andre  reeta 
iu  that  grandeat  of  mausoleums,  where  the  proudest  of 
nations  gamen  the  remains  and  perpetuates  the  mem- 
ories of  its  moat  eminent  and  honored,  the  name  and 
deeds  of  Nathan  Hale  have  passed  into  oblivion,  and 
only  a  simple  tomb  in  a  village  churchyard  marks  his 
resting-place. 

The  dying  declarations  of  Andre  and  Hale  express 
the  auimating  spirit  of  their  several  armies,  and  teach 
why,  with  all  their  power,  Englajiil  could  not  conquer 
America.  "  I  call  upon  you  to  witness  that  I  die  like  a 
brave  man,"  said  Andre,  and  he  spoke  from  British  and 
Hessian  surroundings,  seeking  only  glory  and  pay.  "  I 
regret  that  I  have  only  one  life  to  lose  for  my  country," 
said  Hale ;  and  with  him  and  his  comrades  self  was  for- 
gotten in  that  absorbing,  passionate  patriotism  which 
pledges  fortune,  honor  and  life  to  the  sacred  cauao. 
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AT  THE  CAMP-FIRE.— Saeah  F.  Uudie. 

"  Come,  Corporal  Joe  I 
Tell  oa  a  tale  of  Old  Sbitoh." 
Corporal  Joe,  looK-l^Ked  and  thiu. 
Wrinkled  of  brow,  and  grizzled  of  chh^ 
Up  to  the  blacing  camp-fire  stole 
And  lift^t^d  his  pipe  with  a  glowing  cxNd. 

"  Strange  I "  said  he, 
"  What  a  sight  of  comfort  a  pipe  can  be. 
"  In  the  BprinK  of  '62,  yon  see, 
Oar  army  camped  on  the  Tennessee. 
Old  Grant  and  Buell,  by  day  and  night, 
Were  gettii^  their  tbrces  in  trim,  to  fight 
.Old  Johnston's  rebel  host,  which  lay 
At  Corinth,  some  twenty  miles  away. 
With  mud  and  muskeeters,  'twas  bad  enough. 
And  rations  was  short    Bat  what  came  tough. 
Was  this :  our  fellem  were  all  dead  broke. 
And  no  tobacker  to  chaw  or  smoke ; 
A  8tat«  of  matters  that  wasn't  no  joke. 
*  Before  the  battle,  on  Saturday  night, 
When  the  boys  were  asleep,  I  spied  by  the  light 
Of  the  waning  camp-fire,  a  blue-coat  rise 
To  his  elbow,  and  peer  with  cautious  eyes 
On  all  around.    Then,  drawin'  a  plug 
From  his  pocket,  he  stowed  in  his  stingy  mug 

Bich  a  generous  chaw 
That  I  quite  forgot  Old  Sinai's  law. 
The  sweet  home  rules  and  the  Sunday-schools j 
And,  waiting  until  the  miser  slept, 
like  a  pitiful  thief  to  his  side  I  crept. 
Stole  bis  tobacker,  then  went  to  rest 
With  the  treaeore  hogged  to  my  guilty  breast 
"  Ton  remember,  boys,  how  the  morning  broke 
Throngfa  the  lurid  folds  of  the  battle  smoke ; 
And  there  aint  no  call  for  me  to  tell 
How  the  tide  of  victory  rose  and  fell 
For  three  long  days.    Yon  fellers  know 
All  I  can  tell  yon  about  Bhitoh. 

What  I  mean  to  tell 
In  aometbin'  you  dont  know  quite  as  welL 
Twas  nearin'  the  close  of  the  last  dread  day,-~ 
Jaat  how  it  happened  I  never  could  saf ,— 
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While  Btormlng  the  ridge  through  shot  ftnd  shell, 

Bomethio'  hit  me,  and  down  I  fell, 

While  the  boys  swept  on  with  b.  terrible  yelL 

"  It  seemed  for  a  minute  my  time  had  come, 

As  I  lay  there,  all  so  faint  and  numb ; 

But  I  hadn't  the  slightest  trace  of  pain ; 

I  hadn't  even  a  bruise  or  strain  ; 

And  what  I  took  for  the  flowing  blood 

Was  dampness  pressed  from  the  soft  spring  mud. 

So  takin'  conrage  I  looked  around— 

And  say,  boys  I  what  do  you  think  1  found. 

As  I  gathered  myself  from  the  mud  and  diitT 

Why,  there,  in  the  pocket  of  my  shirt, 

Just  over  my  heart,  in  the  plug  J  stole 

I«y  a  rifle  ball,  in  a  sni^  little  hole. 

1  tell  yoo,  boys,  I  held  my  breath ; 

Just  a  chaw  of  tobacker  'twist  me  and  death! 

I  thought,  as  I  rii  from  the  muddy  ground, 

Tbem  that's  bom  lobefaanged  won't  never  bedrowns^ 

And  I  sometimes  think,  as  I  look  at  that '  chaw,' 

That  it  aint  always  safest  to  stick  to  the  Uw." 


IN  THE  HALL. 


With  sweet,  flushed  &ce  upturned  to  mine  she  stood, 

A  queetion  shining  in  her  soft  brown  eyee, — 

Those  eyes  whose  glance  had  never  failed  to  charm. 

And  whose  great  power  most  willingly  I  own 

Since  in  them  such  a  tender  love-light  lies. 

She  stood  beside  me,  gentle,  pure  and  sweet, 

And  laid  her  hand  detaining  on  my  arm, 

Half  hesitating,  as  if  loath  to  speak, 

And  yet  as  if  compelled  to  voice  her  mind. 

Her  rounded  figure,  ftill  of  supple  grace. 

Her  soft  dark  hair,  low  on  her  perfect  brow, 

Her  fair,  flushed  cheeks,  her  dainty  morning  goifs, 

Impreened  me  with  her  girlish  loveliness. 

Swayed  by  her  charm,  into  her  eyes  I  gased, 

As  if  to  read  the  secret  half  disclosed, 

Whicb  yet  she  was  reluctant  to  reveal. 

Silent  she  stood  a  moment,  then  with  voice 

As  sweet  as  rippling  muuc  from  a  flute, 

With  gentle  dignity,  she  said :    "  My  dear, 

Elve  dollars,  please ;  the  children  need  some  ■hOM.' 
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THE  CHIMES  OF  AMOTERDAH. 
Mbb.  Qbobok  W.  Padu. 
Fm  Dp  &boT«  the  dtj. 

In  the  graj  old  belfry  tower, 
The  chimes  riof;  out  their  moaui 

Eftch  day  >t  the  twil^ht  hour. 
Above  the  din  and  the  tamult 

And  the  rtuh  of  the  baey  BtrmU 
Ton  c&n  hear  their  solemn  Toicas 

In  an  anthem  clear  and  Bweel 
[  Then  from  the  old  gray  bel&7 

The  chimee  peal  ont  again. 
And  a  htuh  eocceeda  the  tDmnlt 

As  they  sing  their  sweet  refrldS' 
No  sound  of  discordant  clangor 

Mara  the  perfect  harmony 
Bat  each  attuned  by  a  master  hanA 

Baa  ita  part  in  the  melody. 
I  climbed  the  winding  etoirway 

That  led  to  the  belfry  tower, 
The  sinking  sun  in  the  westward 

Heralded  twilight's  hour. 
For  I  thought  that  surety  the  mnric 

Would  be  clearer  and  sweeter  &r 
Than  when,  through  the  din  of  the  tUf, 

It  seemed  to  float  from  abr. 
Bat,  1o  I  as  I  neared  the  belfry 

No  sound  of  music  was  there. 
Only  a  brazen  clangor 

Disturbed  the  quiet  air. 
^e  ringer  stood  at  the  key-board, 

Far  down  beneath  the  chimes, 
And  patiently  struck  the  noisy  keyi 

As  he  had,  uncounted  times. 
He  had  never  heard  the  mndc, 

Tbongh  every  day  it  swept 
Out  over  the  sea  and  the  city. 

And  in  lingerinj;  echoes  crept. 
Be  knew  not  how  many  sorrows 

Were  cheered  by  that  evening  straiaa 
And  how  men  paused  to  listen 

Wben  they  heard  that  sweet  refrain. 
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Be  ooly  knew  his  daty 

And  he  did  it  with  patient  an. 
But  he  could  not  bcAr  the  moaio 

Th»t  flooded  the  quiet  air; 
Only  the  Jar  and  clamor 

Fell  harshly  oa  hla  ear, 
And  he  misKd  the  mellow  chtn^ng 

That  erery  one  else  coold  hear. 
Bo  we,  from  oar  qniet  watch-tower. 

May  be  sending  a  sweet  refrain 
And  gladdening  the  IItmi  of  the  lowlf, 

Though  we  hear  not  a  single  strain. 
Onr  work  may  seein  a  discord 

Though  we  do  the  best  we  cas, 
Bnt  others  will  hear  the  muaio 

If  we  cart;  oat  God's  plan. 


HOTHEB'S  SOKQA— A.u)NEo  WASBiHtnoit  Bkitb. 
Memory  holds  a  sacred  place  for  songs  that  mother  sung,* 
Tbey  soond  as  sweet  to  me  to-day  as  when  my  heart  was 

I  woofd  climb  apoa  the  rockeia  of  her  old  arm-chair. 
And  as  she  swayed  It  to  and  fro  she'd  sing  ont  lond  and 


tlV  tl»  eld  (lilF  lit  Horn-' 

That  vcAw,  to  long  stnca  bnstaed  in  death,  aeems  to  linger 

still 
About  the  hearthstone  of  my  life — and  often,  when  I  wiU, 
I  seem  to  hear  her  singing  the  song  I  hold  so  dear, — 
The  one  she  sang  so  sweetly  in  her  old  arm-chair  i 

"tlmnr,  ar  Ood  to  OfU, 

XanrtDtbMl 
W*o  Uw'  II  to  ■  mm 

Thit  ninth  n*| 

Btm  in  Bf  •DDt  ihin  t»- 

Itaw,  mj  Ood,  to  IbM  I 

VwnrtoibMt' 

^me  has  flown— Fve  grayer  grown—  sines  thon  oMen  days ; 

rre  sipped  life's  sweets  and  bittera,  and  felt  Its  bnrdeidng 

care, 
I  koow  that  wishing  back  and  dreaming  never  paya , 
Tat  my  heart  longeth  for  an  hoar  in  that  old  arm-chair. 
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TO  ABSENT  FBIENDB. 

mi  Dp  the  gUs  I— bat  let  It  be 

WiU)  B{«rk)iDg  w&ler,  pure  and  tvight) 
For  I,  who  tira  of  present  joys, 

Wwld  drink  to  absent  friends  to-nigU. 

Ho  wine,  with  blood-red  hue,  ehall  stun 
The  lip  that  wbisperB  names  bo  dear. 

Then  BU  the  glaefil  but  let  it  be 
Witb  Bparkhng  water,  pore  and  dear. 

I  drink  to  one  who,  jeais  ago^ 
Watched  over  me  with  loving  car»~ 

Who  brightened  all  my  early  life, 
And  made  thia  world  like  Eden  fidr. 

ICy  &thert  though  the  earth  fs  heaped 
Above  thy  predons  form  to-nigh^ 

I  know  thy  spirit  watches  me. 
And  smiles  on  me  from  lealms  of  Ui^ 

fm  op  again  I— I  drink  to  her 
Whose  heart  is  one  unending  springy 

Although  her  once  dark  hair  fs  white 
With  dust  from  off  Time's  silvery  win^ 

Hy  motherl  thon  whoee  patient  lore 
Hob  scattered  blesBings  roand  my  way, 

Calm  be  thy  life,  and  smooth  thy  padk 
That  leads  thee  to  eternal  day. 

Tet  once  again  I— I  drink  to  those 
Once  numbered  in  onr  happy  ban^ 

Who,  reaching  first  the  heavenly  goal, 
Seep  sweetly  in  a  stranger  land. 

Iter  slstert  thot^b  the  tears  we  shed 
Hay  never  Ml  above  thy  dust, 

We  know  that  in  thy  brighter  horns 
The  links  of  love  eball  never  nut. 

Oar  Mends!  though  scattered  over  earQ^ 
Or  dwelling  in  a  world  of  light. 

So  matter  where  their  homes  may  be— 
We  pledge  our  absent  friends  to-nlgbtl 
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AN  UNCOMFORTABLE  CALL. 

KiTRraiHC  BoocRia,  cl-derut  wtfa  or  a«o[pi  RoehMtBr. 
MiuL  BoDHBTU,  Itie  imaeat  wife— noeDtl;  ««ld«d. 

Scene. — A  anaii,  vitU-fumi»lud  drav)ing-room  in  May  fair.  KaiK' 
erint  R.,  seated  b^ore  the  fire  on  a  winter  qfiemoon,  muting. 
Katbebikb  R  So  it's  just  a  year  BiDce  I  severed  mj  mat- 
rimonial bonds,  and  got  rid  of  my  husband  forever  1  How 
time  fliest  It  doesn't  seem  a  year  since  I  became  a  widow. 
Nay,  I'm  not  thaL  What  am  I  then?  Surely  neither  fish, 
flesh  nor  fowl ;  an  ambiguous  position  indeed  I  Perhaps  I 
was  foolish  to  appeal  to  the  law  for  my  release,  but  I  did  it 
in  a  fit  of  temper,  and  must  abide  by  the  decision.  Oh,  I 
had  great  provocation!  It  wasn't  so  much  his  little  pecca- 
dilloes—I  could  have  condoned  them  in  time,  perhaps; 
wise  wives  sometimes  must,  and  I  was  so  much  older  than 
he  was.  No,  it  was  the  abominable  way  in  which  he  de- 
serted me— as  goes  the  phraae^that  really  brought  matters 
to  a  crisis.  Leaving  me  atone,  week  after  week,  month  a& 
ter  month,  to  do  what  I  liked,  go  where  I  liked,  spend  what 
money  I  pleased— though,  to  be  sure,  it  was  all  my  own — 
withODt  even  writing  a  liae  to  ask  if  I  were  dead  or  alive. 
Btay,  I'm  wrong ;  he  did  telegraph  once  from  Norway  to  me ; 
"Please  send^photo;  almost  fo/^tten  what  you're  like," 
Monstrous!  and  so  nngrateful,  too,  when  all  the  time  I  was 
making  him  such  a  liberal  allowance.  I  ought  lo  have 
stopped  it,  but  I  hoped  my  paltry  generosity  might  bring 
him  to  his  seoses- soften  him,  perhaps- but  it  didn't ;  and 
I  never  saw  him  for  two  whole  years  until  that  morning  in 
court— and  then  I  wished  I  hadn't  done  it,  but  it  was  too 
late.  Some  of  my  married  friends  used  toenvy  me  rather- 
told  me  I  was  a  lucky  woman,  and  a  fool  to  make  a  fuss. 
But  I  married  for  companionship.  I  wanted  some  one  to 
talk  at — I  mean  to  talk  to;  some  one  to  fuss  when  I  didn't 
feel  well.  Nerves?  Of  course  I've  got  nerves,  and  then 
he  said  I  made  scenes  and  drove  him  from  his  home.  If  I 
bare  a  sensitive  nature,  he  should  have  soothed,  not  irri- 
tated  me;  sat  with  my  hand  in  his,  stroked  my  hair,  Ii»* 
tened  to  all  I  had  to  aay  withoat  answering ;  humored  me  | 
coaxed  me,  instead  of  rushing  out  of  the  house  and  slant* 
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ming  the  hflll  door  after  him.  That  wasn't  the  way  U>  treat 
me  I  Yet  not  each  a  bad  fellow,  afl«r  all.  Good-looking, 
young,  cbeerf,  easy-going— that  was  it— too  easy,  going 
everywhere  without  ms.  Bat  I've  punished  him — At  least, 
I  hope  I  have.  His  pocket  most  feel  the  difference,  if  his 
heart  doean't.  I  wonder  what  has  become  of  him  T  Al- 
wajrs  abroad,  I  nappose.  I'm  not  likely  to  hear  much  mora 
about  him.  I  never  see  any  of  hia  friends;  they  don't 
seem  to  call.  Nobody  seems  to  call  moch— now.  (Yamit.) 
It's  dull  work  having  only  the  servants  to  ecold. 
Enter  germnt  carrying  a  tmaU  tcdver  on  whieh  lia  a  ntUmgeard. 

Rebvant.    a  lady  wishes  to  see  you,  ma'am. 

Kathbkinb  R.  Thank  goodness  for  some  one  I  {Sharply.) 
Well,  where  is  Bhe.    What  have  you  done  with  her? 

Bkevant.  Here  is  the  lady's  card,  ma'am.  She  wouldn't 
come  up  until  she  knew  if  you  would  see  her, 

Katherinb  K.  Dear  me,  what  a  mystery  I  [Read*  At 
card.)  "  Mrs.  George  Rochester,"  What's  this  f  A  joke,  or 
my  ghost?  {Suddenly  tUurnino/ed)  The  wretch  has  married 
again—this  ie  bia  new  wifet 

Sebvaht  {imparnvdy).  Shall  I  show  the  lady  up,  ma'am  T 

Katherinb  R.  Certainly  not  Stay— yes,  I  will  see  her. 
{ServarU  di»appran.)  I  must  see  what  she's  like.  How  do  I 
look?  I'm  sure  my  nose  is  red.  {Taketvpa  hani-mimr,  ex- 
traete  a  pou>der-pt^  fiom  her  pocket  and  tojut  daum  tite  aeerbi- 
ty  of  her  note.)  But  to  come  here — I  declora  it's  hardly 
decent.  What  can  she  want?  I  only  hope  I  shall  be  able 
to  keep  my  tongue  under  control. 

Servant  annoimeet  "  Mr*  Rochester  "  who  aebxmeet  shjffy. 

Mabel.  R.  {timidly.)  Mrs.  Rochester,  I  believe? 

Kathbbink  R.  That  is— that  was— of  course,  that  is  my 
name.  {Ande.)   Why,  she's  a  mera  girl,  and  bow  lovely  I 

Mabbl  R.  {nemoutly.)  Yon  know  who  I  am?  {KaUierine 
R.fiicktihe  card  affirmatively.)  I  trust— I  am  sure— I  hope  you 
will  pardon  the  liberty  I  have  taken  in  calling  upon  yon  so 
nnceremoniouHly ;  but  the  &ct  is — 1  wanted  to  consult 
you— if  you  will  kindly  allow  me  to  do  so —  - 

Kathbrihb  R.  [tuide.)  He's  been  at  his  old  tricks;  pool 
little  eoul  I  {Aloud.)  Won't  you  sit  down  T  {TheyiiL) 

Mabei,  R.    The  object  of  my  visit  is  a~ 
fonr — no,  my—  {Ih&en  and  blvthet.) 
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Katbebine  R,  {aggntgivdy.)  Why  not  Bay  "  our  "  huBbnnd, 
ktonce?      By-tfae-way,  how  long  bave  you  been  married  T 

Mabei.  R.  Two  months.  We  have  juat  come  back  from 
ibituhing  again]  oor  honeymoon. 

Katbsbine  R.  (ironically.)  Together? 

Mabkl  R.  (furpmnJ.)  Why,  yes.  We  are  always  together. 

Kathebinb  R.    He  never  leaves  you  alone — for  hoora? 

Mabel  R.    Oh,  no  1    He  wouldn't  dream  of  sach  a  thing, 

Kathxbihe  R  (bituian  her  UOh.)  WaitI  {Alovd.)  Bat, 
really,  I  fiul  to  see  how  these  accounts  of  bridal  bliss  can 
possibly  interest  mef 

Mabel  R.  (uncomfortably  remenUiennff  cfrtoin  of  Oeorg^t 
ttmfidmea  eonceming  a/ormer  himtymoon.)  Ho,  Of  coarse  not 
It  wasn't  to  talk  of  that  that  I  came 

Kathsbine  R.  {cuUingly.)  Thank  you  I 

Habbl  R.  But  I  wanted  to  know  before  settling  down — 
ve  have  juat  taken  a  tiny  house  in  Kensington — to  leam 
something  about  dear  George's  tastes. 

Kathkbihi  R.  (atide.)  Is  she  a  fool,  or  is  she  trying  to 
be  insolent?  (Aloud.)  I  fear  I  am  hardly  the  right  person 
to  giv^  you  the  information  you  require. 

Mabel  R.  Oh !  bnt  I'm  sure  you  are — for  (naivdy)  be 
tells  me  you  were  with  him  for  over  three  years. 

Kathkbine  R.  (fiercely.)  He  discusses  me  in  the  same 
way  as  he  does  his  cook  I 

Mabel  R.  (precipitaUly.)  Oh,  no!  Please  don't  think  that 
for  a  moment  You're  not  the  least  bit  alike— quite,  quite 
different  Cook  is  young,  nice-looking,  and  so  good  tem- 
pered. Oh,  dear,  what  have  I  said  ?  I  didn't  mean  to  be 
rude,  bat  you  look  at  me  so  strangely.  1  wish  I  hadnt 
come ;  it  was  only  for  his  sake  (fitnmdering  on),  but  I  tut- 
cied  that  during  a  three  years— visit^ 

Katbbrine  R.  {laughing  tardoineally.)  "  Visit "  is  good. 

Mabei<  R.  I  ehoald  have  said  residunce  with  a  person, 
you  do  i^t  to  know  something  about  them,  don't  you? 

Katbbbinb  R.  (grimly.)  You  do,  indeed. 

Mabel  R.    That's  just  it,  and  bo—  (HetUala.) 

Katbebihe  R,  And  so  you  have  called  upon  me  to  ask 
for  the  character  of  George  Rochester  {deprecating  movement 
of  Mabel).  Oh,  pray  don't  apol<^ze !  It  was  very  prudent 
«f  von  to  do  sa   Forewarned  is  forearmed.  Well,  as  he  mti- 
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vaases  me  as  he  wonid  a  aerront,  I  will  do  the  same  by  him 
I  believe  him  to  be  perfectly  hoQeet,  clean  and  eenetall; 
sober.  These  are  the  questions  I  am  bound  to  answer,  are 
they  not?  Pas  encore  (nrinji  at  the  contimitt).  And  now 
■nppoaing  in  addition  I  told  you  that  yoar  bosband  preEeni 
the  society  of  other  people  to  that  ofhia  own  wife;  that 
he  is  indifferent  to  her  wel&re,  careleas  of  her  happiness; 
that  when  she  is  ill  and  depressed  he  is  inconaiderately 
cheerflil ;  when  she  is  nervoos,  he  is  noisy ;  when  she  lec- 
taree,  he  laughs;  when  she  weeps,  he  whistles  (uormtn;  (o 
her  topic) ;  that  when  she  wants  one  thing,  he  wants  anoUi- 
er;  when  she  saye"  don't,"  he  says  "shall;"  when  she  says 
"  won't,"  he  saye  "  will ; "  that  he  cannot  bear  the  slightest 
contradiction ;  that  he  absolutely  insists  upon  being  master 
In  his  own  house,  npon  giving  his  orders,  having  his  way, 
and  if  his  wife  attempts  to  argne  with  him,  to  thwart  him. 
to  assert  her  independency  of  thoi^ht  and  action,  that  he 
goee  off  and  leaves  her  to  herself  for  two  whole  years. 
What  would  you  say  if  I  told  yoa  that  ?  {PuUt  u^i  breotUfM.) 

Mabbl  B.  (lomeiohat  alarmed  by  Ml  mxUanehe  of  verbiatfe.) 
Why,  really,  I  think— I  should  say  it  was  the  fitolt  of  his  wife. 

Kathkriki  R.  (taten aback.)  What?  {Andc.)  Bhe  means 
to  insult  me ;  but  I  will  hear  her  out  (Aloud,  reuating  fur- 
K^,)  Now,  I  am  ready  to  listen  to  you. 

Mabbl  R.  I  won't  detain  you  Vsng.  I  have  made  a  list 
of  the  questions  I  should  like  to  ask ;  you  will  be  quite 
candid  wiHi  me,  won't  you  ?  (Produeea  a  dcrinJy  UttU  eameL) 

Kathbrinb  R.  Oh,  qmtel  (J«id«.)  Hasn't  sbe  heard 
enough  T    What  more  does  she  want  7 

Mabel  R.  (eoMvUing  her  nolAoot.)  Let  me  see— oh,  yea— 
this  is  rather  important— has  he  got 

Kathbbinb  R.  {guickly.)  More  than  likely 

Mabel  R,  (fitmUing  witK  her  page*.)  A  fali^^    . 

Kathebihi  E.    Or  dark 

Uabbl  B.    Appetite  in  the  morning  ?    Does  he  like    ■■ 

Eathbrinb  R.  (e«ttin3  in.)  Everything  he  ought  not  to-^ 

Mabel  B.    Kidneys? 

Kathbrinb  R.  (ganping.)  Kidneys  I 

Mabbl  R.  {prauling  on.)  For  breakfast,  I  mean.  Thq 
are  such  a  help,  and  quite  digestible  if  they're  well  dons 
Grandnamma  always  used  to  say  that  the  way  to  a  man^ 
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heart  ia  through  his  mouth,  and  I've  copied  some  nice  re* 
cipes,  if  he  only  tikes  them — but  that's  what  I  wanted  to  find 
ont,  for  it's  no  gooil  giving  him  things  he  won't  eat,  is  it? 

Kathkbink  R.  (beunUlerfd.)  No,  I  suppose  not 

Uabbl  R.  {makhig  noUt.)  Yes,  kidneys,  you  said,  1  think. 
I'll  pat  them  down.  Now,  eggs.  How  does  he  like  eggfiT 
Poached  or  plain  Iwiled  7 

Kathbrinb  R.    Oh,  poached— boiled — plain  colored 

Mabbl  R.  iteribbliTig.)  Thank  you  so  much.  Now  for 
lunch.  I  have  a  wonderful  recipe  for  hashing  cold  mntton 
to  make  it  taste  like  venison.  I  shall  give  hira  that  some* 
times,  sb^l  I  ?    Oh,  paddings — does  he  like  jiuddings  7 

Kathkbikb  R.  (wildly.)    Yes.    Puddings,  pies,  tartn 

Mabbl  R.  Can  he  eat  shellfish?  Crabe7  Nov  how  does 
be  like  them  dressed  ? 

Kathbbinb  K.  {dixtraetedly.)  Oh,  overdressed,  undressed, 
full-dreeeed ;  anyhow.   {Aride.)  I  sliall  scream  directly. 

Mabsi,  R.  {eontinuing  ealmly.)  Now,  dinner.  Of  course 
dinner  is  the  moat  serious  meal  in  a  man's  day.  Entrees  will 
be  my  chief  difficulty,  for  we  shall  be  quit«  poor.  But  I 
think  that  sweetbreads,  sometimes  with  a  white  sauce,  some- 
times with  a  bro^n  gravy,  will  be  quite  safe  to  order,  don't 
you?  (KatheriTie  R.  nadi  helpUftly.)  And  a  vol-au-vent  now 
and  then,  if  he  eats  pastry,  I  think  you  »aid  he  eats  pas- 
try. (Katheriw  R.  nodi.)  Thank  you  I  I  think  I'm  all  right 
about  the  joints,  for  all  men  eat  joints,  don't  they?  Ah  I 
About  sweets.    What  sweets  did  you  give  him  7 

Katrbrihb  R.  None.  Sweets  were  not  in  my  line,  he  sud. 

Hahel  R.  {reeogrtaing  a  danger  tignal.)  Oh,  yea,  of  course; 
men  never  eat  sweets,  do  theyT  Iliey  prefer  savories. 
Perhaps  you  could  give  me  some  hints  about  savories  7 

Kathbbihb  R.  (TaUying  her  tcattered  teruei.)  His.  Roches- 
ter, my  busbaod  and  I  seldom  dined  together.  I  know  little 
or  nothing  of  his  likes  and  dislikes.  Perhaps  {bitterly)  if  I 
had  etndied  them,  as  you  are  doing,  my  meals  might  have 
been  lees  lonely.  [Patriful  paune.  Mabel  R.  goei  wjlly  up  to  the 
sofa  vAere  Katherine  R.  it  rocking  heraeif,  and  takti  her  hand.) 

Habbl  B.    Don't  cry,  don't  cry  I  It's  done  now. 

Kathebinb  R.  (hytlerically.)  But  I  did  it.  I  was  obliged 
to  do  it.    That  seems  the  rruel  part. 

Mabbl  R.  {genUy.)  Our  lives  are  in  our  own  huids,  t« 
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make  or  to  mar.    Forfiet  the  past,  try  to  look  to  the  (btaraw 

Katbibimi  R.  ((mnpoMdIy.)  Yon  deserve  a  better  hte. 

Habbl  B.  Hnahl  you  mostn't  wy  that.  I  have  choBen. 
and  I  think— well. 

Kathbbinb  R.    Yon're  a  good  woman. 

Habkl  B.    So  are  yoa— or  I  should  not  have  come  hereu 

KATBBBiKt  R.  Good  !  Yea,  what  the  world  from  Kb  plat- 
form of  reepectability  calls  "  good."  Oh,  yes,  good  enoogh  in 
one  senae.  If  I  had  been  as  some  of  my  Mends  are,  I  might 
not  have  done  it— I  might  have  left  him  to  do  it.  But,  yoa 
see,  I  was  never  attractive.  George  married  me  Ibt  my 
money,  that  began  the  mischief ;  and  then— then — I  have 
a  terrible  temper.  I  can't  conquer  it.  I've  tried,  bat  I  can'L 

Mabbl  R.  [moil  piiifiiUy.)  Poor,  unhappy  woman. 

KATuaaiKB  R.  Yea,  I  am.  [PatrimaUly.)  But  he  had  no 
right  to  treat  me  as  he  did.    Say,  tell  me— you  do  pity  me  ? 

Mabbl  R.  (looking  into  her  hard  thin  face.)  Yea,  I  do  pity 
you.  [Movemenl  of  Katherine  R.)  But  on  yonr  account,  not  his. 

Kathsrinb  B.    Bnt  still  you  must  admit 

Mabbl  B.    I  admit  nothing  ag^st  bim— I  lore  him. 

Katbbbihb  R.    So  do  I. 

Mabbl  B.    Not  as  I  do. 

Eathbbinb  R.  (afteraitrvggU.)  Will  you  kiss  me  T 

Mabkl  B.  Why  not?  There  {cheerfvUy),  do  you  feel 
bett«r  now  7  See,  it's  five  o'clock,  and  quite  dark  !  I  most 
go.    George  will  be  expecting  me. 

Kathbbinr  B.  AbI  usedtoexpecthim.buthe  never  came. 

Mabbl  B.  [impvinedy.)  Ah,  if  you  had  behaved  differ- 
ently! Hot  yott  made  his  life  bo 

Katherinb  R.  Miserable?  Out  with  it!  Well,  I  sappoae 
I  did.    Now  run  away.    What  is  your  name  T 

Mabbl  B    Mabel. 

Kathbbikb  R.  Run  away,  Mabel,  and  make  his  life  happy. 

Uabvl  R.    I  mean  to  try.    Goodby  I 

Kathbbinb  R.  Ooodbyl  {^itringtihe  bdl,  goa  with  ht*- 
vititor  to  the  door,  and  lookt  q/T«r  her  retreating  figvre.)  Poor, 
simple  little  thing!  Perhaps  that  sort  of  women  make  the 
beet  wives,  after  all.  [Shult  the  door,  tHvert,  srir*  the  fire,  and 
ConUin'plativ^y  toott  down  into  the  blaxe.)  I  wonder,  if  I  had  to 
go  through  it  all  again,  whether  I  should  "  behave  dif- 
ferently."   I  wonder  1  —Th*  London  Wortd. 
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fBE  SONO  OF  THE  SEA.  WTSU. 
Bow  it  rings,  einga,  sings, 

Blowing  sharply  from  the  eea-llne^ 
With  an  edge  of  salt  that  etings ; 
How  it  laughs  aloud  and  paaaee, 
As  it  cats  tb«  cloee  cliff-^rawiM ; 
Bow  it  rings  ^aio  «nd  wbistl«e. 
How  It  shakes  the  stout  sea-tbirtlas— 
How  it  sings  I 
Bow  It  shrieks,  shrieks,  shrieks. 

In  the  crannies  of  the  headland, 
Id  the  gashes  of  the  creeks ; 
How  it  shrieks  once  more  and  catches 
Dp  the  fellow  foam  in  patches ; 
How  it  whirls  it  out  and  over 
To  the  cornfield  and  the  clovep— 
How  it  shrieks  1 
How  It  roars,  roars,  roars. 

In  the  Iron  under-caverns. 
In  the  hollows  of  the  shores; 
How  it  roars  anew  and  thunders. 
As  the  strong  hull  splits  and  snnden; 
And  the  spent  ship,  tempestdrivei^ 
Od  the  reef  lies  rent  and  riveti^ 
How  it  roars  I 
Bow  It  wails,  waits,  walls. 

In  the  tangle  of  the  wreckage^ 
In  the  flapping  of  the  sails; 
How  it  sobs  away,  subsiding; 
like  s  tired  child  after  chidiI^[; 
And  across  the  ground-ewell  roOInp. 
Too  can  hear  the  bell-buoy  tolling— 
How  it  wailst 
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This  world  la  like  a  looklng-^as::. 

And  if  you  want  to  see 
People  frown  at  yon  as  yon  pus, 

AimI  Dse  yon  slightin^y  ; 
'^  yon  want  qnsrrels,  snnbe  and  foes, 
Pat  on  a  fretful  fiu»-^ 
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Scowl  at  the  world— youH  fiad  it  abowm 

The  very  same  grimace. 
This  world  ia  like  a  looking-glass. 

And  if  you  wish  to  be 
On  pleasant  terms  with  all  who  JUM, 

Smile  on  them  pleHaantly ; 
Bt)  helpful,  generODB  and  true, 

And  very  soon  youll  find 
Each  face  reflecting  back  to  yoa 

An  image  bright  and  kind, 

THE  SONG-BIRD  OP  THE  PRINCES& 

Robert  G.  V.  Metebs. 

l^ed  with  bonds,  and  orer  bis  lipe  that  which  ren- 
dered crying  out  impoesible,  the  duke  had  the  youth  at 
last.  There  upon  the  floor,  moveless  except  fur  the  wod* 
derful  eyee  which  had  rendered  impotent  the  suit  of  the 
duke,  lay  the  poet, — the  song-bird  of  the  priaceas. 

"  80,  my  pretty  singer,"  spake  his  grace,  "  you  are  at 
my  feet  after  I  have  spent  so  many  days  seeking  you. 
And  to-night  the  princess  awaits  you  1 " 

The  duke  seated  himself  and  regarded  the  youth.  "  In 
the  year  when  you  were  singing  your  songs  to  the  prio- 
cess,  know  you  how  I  have  been  employed?  I  was 
coDstructing  a  cage  for  the  song-bird.  It  was  such  a 
pity  to  have  so  sweet  a  singer  rove  so  freely.  It  is  a 
shady  cage,  and  if  singing  goM  on  there,  there  will  be 
few  to  hear  it  But  I  thirst"  His  grace  poured  out  a 
flagon  of  wine  which  he  quafied  leisurely. 

"  I  drink  to  song,"  he  said.  "  And  evoi  now  the  prin- 
ceM  awEula  the  singer.  But  in  the  singer's  stead  I  will 
go  to  her  and  praise  the  absent  one  till  she  will  think 
you  &Uer  than  she  has  already  been  told,  and  all  because 
you  break  your  tryst  with  her.  I  bethink  me  that  it 
is  said  a  song-bird  sings  better  if  its  sight  be  clouded. 
Bo  I "  He  threw  the  lees  of  the  wine  in  the  fitoe  of  the 
youth.  "  You  do  not  cringe?  But  there  will  be  time  for 
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cringing  later  on.  And  how  the  princMB  will  cause 
search  to  be  made  for  you  I  It  will  be  I  who  will  search 
more  carefully  than  the  others,  aad  finding  jtm  not,  will 
still  Beurch  on.  At  last  when  you  are  but  a  memory 
and  your  falsity  a  proverb,  her  bigbnesa  will  love  me 
once  again  if  only  for  my  unselfish  searcii  for  you.  She 
will  disGOTer  a  lieauty  itt  that  unselfiebneaa — and  women 
can  but  love  unaelfiehnesB  in  others."  He  spurned  the 
youlh  with  his  foot  "Have  I  not  planned  well?  My  house 
is  empty,  this  room  will  have  no  visitant  after  you  and  I 
leave  it,  for  half  a  year.  They  who  brought  you  to  me 
are  far  away  by  this  time,  for  my  gold  takes  them  hence 
forever.  But  you  look  weary — why  not  see  the  cage  for 
the  Bong-bird  ?  " 

His  grace  poesesaed  vast  strength.  He  leaned  and 
caught  the  slender  youth  and  slung  bim  across  bis 
shoulder.  He  went  to  the  arras  and  opened  the  secret 
door  that  was  known  only  to  himeeif,  and  going  out  oo 
the  landing  closed  the  door  behind  him.  Then  he  bore 
his  living  burden  down  the  black  narrow  stairs  beyond. 
Down  and  down  he  went  It  seemed  the  stairs  would 
never  cease.  Cut  in  the  solid  rock  they  wound  and  wound 
in  a  (urcle.  The  aii  grew  thick  and  heavy.  Only  once 
he  paused,  and  then  it  was  to  light  a  taper  which  he  took 
from  bis  pouch.  The  taper  but  faintly  illumed  the  black- 
ness  BO  far  underground.  Down,  down  among  the  ribs 
of  the  earth,  a  deadly  sdllnees  smiUng  the  ear,  until  at 
last  the  duke  came  to  a  narrow  slit  of  a  door,  a  rough 
slab  from  the  adjoining  itone  and  so  exactly  fitted,  so 
well  adjusted,  thatit  might  not  be  told  from  the  sur- 
rounding mass  of  mountain  side,  once  it  was  closed.  But 
it  was  not  closed  now.  It  was  open  far  enough  for  one 
to  squeeze  through.  Upon  reaching  this  door  the  dnke 
shifted  the  burden  from  his  shoulder,  letting  it  bll 
heavily  to  the  stone  at  bis  feet. 

"See,"  he  said,  "  this  is  the  cage  for  the  song-bird  of 
the  princess.  Is  there  any  hole  ior  a  key  outside  T  nay, 
lor  no  ke/  is  needed,  no  one  will  ever  reach  the  bird  ta 
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caraAiUj  protected  here.  And  inside?  There  te  no  key 
there,  for  why  should  the  ma^binl  be  tempted  to  es- 
cape T  But  it  locks,  this  door  of  the  cage,  safely,  strong- 
ly it  locks.  Once  the  bird  is  in  there  I  leave  him, 
come  out  here,  jog  the  door  a  little,  there  is  &  click,  the 
door  fits  and  it  cannot  be  opened  from  the  inBide  any 
more  than  from  the  outside,  and  than  behold  the  song- 
bird in  his  cage  1  Have  I  not  been  careful  that  no  one 
shall  diBturb  the  rest  of  the  song-bird  1 

"  The  eong-bird,  and  not  sing  f"  He  dragged  the  youth 
into  the  vault,  threw  him  into  a  comer  and  tore  the  gag 
trom  his  mouth.     "  Sing  I " 

The  youth  remained  sileitt.  The  duke  8root«  him  up- 
on the  lips.     "  Sing  I " 

Then  the  youth  lifted  up  his  voice  and  let  free  astrain 
of  music  sweet  as  an  angel's  and  couifled  with  the  name 
of  the  princeBB,  weaving  and  weaving  her  name  through- 
out the  glory  of  tone  hie  lipe  knew  bo  well  how  to  express. 

The  duke  ground  his  teeth  ;  even  now  it  froze  hia 
heart  to  hear  that  voice  repeating  that  name.  He  stood 
in  a  corner  opposite  the  .youth  holding  the  lighted  taper 
above  his  head. 

" It  is  a  swan  song,"  he  laughed.  "The  princeas  is 
waiting  for  you  and  I  shall  soon  go  to  her.  And  you  will 
be  here,  that  door  closed  which  can  never  thereafter  be 
opened  this  side  or  the  other.    Curse  your  songl" 

He  smot«  the  youth  again.  But  the  song  went  on 
clear  and  sweet,  calling  upon  the  princess  in  love  and 
devotion  for  all  eternity. 

"  Curse "  The  duke  had  fiown  to  the  singer,  when 

a  draught  of  air  put  out  the  light  of  the  taper. 

"  And  she  I  love  will  love  me  till  we  meet  beyond  the 
stars,"  sang  the  youth,  "  she  I  love — she  I  love  and 
who  loves  me."  He  had  writhed  his  way  inch  by  inch 
til]  his  foot  touched  the  stone  door 

"  She  I  love  and  who  loves  me,"  he  sang. 

With  his  foot  he  drove  at  the  door,  there  was  a  dic^ 
Mid  the  door  was  &8t. 
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"  She  I  love  and  who  Iotm  me,"  the  youth  sang  ex- 
oltantly,  "  and  we  will  meet  beyond  the  Btara." 

A  charcoal  burner  on  the  mountain  aide  croned  him- 
self and  believed  the  demon  of  the  mountain  held  high 
revelry  for  he  thought  he  heard  a  tow  sweet  attain  of 
music  that  never  paused,  vhile  a  second  voice  shrieked 
and  shriflked  in  the  very  heart  of  the  etone,  then  died 
slowly  away  till  it  was  no  more  heard.  But  the  sweet 
BtnuD  of  music  continued  till  deep  in  the  night,  then 
grew  fainter  and  yet  fainter  till  Uiat  too  went  out — and 
there  was  silence. 

And  in  the  castle  the  princess  waited  and  waited  tot 
her  aong-hitd. 


ALL  THE  SAME.— F.  £.  Wxathkbut. 
They  met,  when  they  were  girl  and  boy, 

Going  to  school  one  day. 
And,  "  Won't  you  take  my  peg-top,  dear?" 

Was  all  that  he  could  say. 
She  fait  her  little  pinafore, 

Close  to  bis  side  she  came ; 
She  whispered,  "  No  I  no,  thank  yon,  Tom," 

But  look  it  all  the  same. 
They  met  one  day  the  self-same  way, 

When  ten  swift  years  had  flown  ; 
He  said,  "  I've  nothing  bat  my  heart. 

But  that  ia  yours  alone. 
And  won't  yon  take  my  heart?"  he  stud. 

And  called  her  by  her  name. 
Bbe  blushed  and  said,  "  No,  thank  yon,  Tom,' 

But  took  it  all  the  same. 

And  twenty,  thirty,  forty  years 

Have  brought  them  care  and  Joy ; 
She  has  the  little  p^-top  still 

He  gave  her  when  a  boy. 
**  I've  had  no  wealth,  sweet  wife,"  says  he, 

"  I've  never  brought  you  &me. " 
6he  whispers,  "  Nol  no,  thank  you,  Tom, 

Ton've  loved  me  all  the  same  1 " 
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THE  WORK  THAT  IB  BEST.— CiRLOTTi  Pbbm. 
Liong  centurieh  ago,  in  a  ramed  city 

Acrofis  the  sea,  a  fcreat  cathedral  etood, 
A  witDGfla  to  the  beauty  Art  had  wrested 

From  marble,  bronze  and  wood. 
One  day  the  aaDlight,  throutih  a  slants  window. 

Upon  a  shadowed  arch  a  moment  shone, 
Kevealing  unto  those  whose  eyes  were  liitod, 

What  none  before  had  known. 
It  was  a  sculptured  &ce  of  snch  tr&nacendent 

And  ntter  loveliness  that  those  who  saw 
Deemed  they  bad  looked  upon  a  beavenlv  vision. 

And  held  their  breath  for  awe. 
And  day  by  day,  for  many  years  thereafter. 

Men  came  fVom  far  and  near,  happy  to  sit 
And  wait  beneath  the  arch,  for  the  brief  ann-ray 

That  should  illumine  it; 
And  felt  them  well  repaid  for  all  their  waiting 

If  they  could  catch— tost  for  a  moment's  space, 
Whereon  to  speak,  to  dream,  to  live — a  nngle 

Swift  glimpse  of  that  fair  face. 
This  is  the  story :  When  the  great  cathedral 

Was  being  built,  one  day,  with  meek  reepect, 
There  came  a  man,  aged  and  feeble,  unto 

The  master  architect. 
And  asked  that  of  the  work,  so  aweet  and  sacred. 

Some  humblest  portion  might  be  granted  him. 
His  feebleness  and  age  compassionating. 

Yet  fearing  that  his  dim, 
Uncertain  sight  and  trembling,  eager  fingers 

M^lit  mar  some  fair  design,  some  perfect  view. 
The  maater,  In  the  high  roofs  vaulted  sbadowa 

Set  him  hia  work  to  do. 
Day  after  day,  with  sweet,  untiring  patience. 

In  his  obscure  and  humble  place  he  wrought; 
From  his  more  highly  trusted  fellow- workers 

Winning  scant  speech  or  thought. 
At  last,  one  morning,  still  and  cold  they  found  him, 

His  right  hand's  cunning  gone ;  the  mystic  grace 
Of  death  enfolding  him,  his  face  upturning 

Cnto  that  other  face 
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Tliat  he  hsd  wrought,— the  Que  of  the  dear  Vii^, 

For  she  it  was  whom  he  had  loved  so  well 
That  his  last  thoagbts  were  how  to  nuke  the  aimlptiire 

His  adontion  telL 
Aad  as  thejr  gaxed,  the  ftrtists  and  the  aculptoitt, 

The  rTaftsmen  all,  whose  skill  was  making  tair 
And  grand  the  vast  cathedral,  on  the  beanty 

So  atrangely  carven  there, 
"Grandest  of  alll"  tbej  cried;  and  then  the;  whispered; 

"  Who  works  for  fame  or  gold  doth  something  mias ; 
Unheeding  praiae  or  blame,  in  shadowed  silence, 

liOve  Lath  wronght  this  I 
"  Qrandest  of  all  I "  they  cried ;  "  befbre  whose  perfect 

Ideal  beauty  all  onr  boastings  ceaee. 
Hail  to  the  love  tbat  thus  for  love's  sake  ooly 

Hath  wrought  Art's  masterpiece  ! " 

So  In  the  Temple  of  the  Ages,  boilded 
Ont  of  men's  lives,  it  comes  to  every  one 

Borne  day  to  find  there  is  no  work  so  noble 
Ab  tbat  which  love  hath  done. 


KATIE'S  QUESTIOKA 

*  Way  down  in  the  buttercup  meadow 

I  MW  a  white  baa-sheep  to-day. 
And  close  by  her  side,  in  the  clover, 

A  dear  little  lamb  was  at  play. 
Doca  the  sheep-mamma  love  her  white  Iarami»» 
Just  as  you  love  me  ?    Say,  mamma,  say  T  " 
"  Yea,  Katie,  yea— 
So  I  gnees." 

*  In  the  orchard,  np  in  the  old  pear  tree, 
There  are  four  little  birds  in  a  neat 

Willie  says  they  belong  to  tbe  robin 
Tbat  has  a  red  bib  on  her  breast. 
In  alt  tbe  great,  wide  world  of  birdies, 
Does  she  love  her  own  biidies  tbe  beatt* 
"  Yes,  birdie,  yefr— 
So  I  guess." 
"nie  last  time  I  played  In  tbe  garden 
There  waa  just  one  rod  rose  to  be  Men} 
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Bot  Ufday  there's  a  tiny  pink  roBebad, 

Wrapped  up  in  a  blanket  of  green. 

Does  the  rose  want  to  kiaa  bab;  roaebod 

When  aha  tries  so  br  over  to  lean  T" 

"  Yes,  babf ,  ye^— 

So  I  gneaa." 

"I^st  nifcbt  I  peeped  ontattbe  wiodow, 

Jost  before  I  repeated  my  prayer, 
And  tbe  moon,  with  a  star  close  behind  hw. 

Was  walking  high  up  in  the  air. 
IHd  God  make  the  little  st&r  baby 
'Cbuse  the  moon  was  so  lonely  np  theret^ 
"  Yea,  darling,  ye^— 
fiolgneea." 


MAKING  HIM  FEEL  AT  HOME.— A  MONO- 
LOGTTE.*— Belle  Marshall  Locke. 

(lAfHe  girl  appeara  eerUer  and  calb  back.}  All  rigbtl 
don't  worr]r,  I'll  look  after  him.  And  aay,  put  th« 
chooolfttenlrops  behind  the  piano-lamp,  so  Bob  won't 
find  'em,  while  I'm  in  hera  (^Cornet  dotm.")  Oh,  it's  joat 
fiin  to  earn  candy  this  way  I  All  I've  got  to  do  is  to 
talk  to  Dick  Selleia,  until  Mabel  is  ready  to  comedown. 
The  dressmaker  kept  her  a  half-hour  longer  than  she 
expected  and  she's  got  to  fix  up  before  that  dude  beau 
of  hera  sees  her.  It's  an  awful  bother  but  I  suppose, 
when  I'm  grown  up,  I'll  have  to  do  just  the  same.  Of 
oourae,  it's  kind  of  jolly  to  wear  long  dreasee  and  high- 
heeled  slippers  and  look  out  of  the  corners  of  your  eyee 
and  make  believe  you're  dead  in  love  with  'em  all. 

If  you  only  had  to  fix  up  for  one,  it  wouldn't  be  so 
bad,  but  you'd  get  left  awfully,  if  you  did  that. 
Couldn't  go  to  half  as  many  theatres,  or  have  half  as 
many  rings  and  thinge.  It's  particular  work,  though, 
awful  I  not  to  get  found  out,  but  Mabel  never  does,  and 
I  s'pose  I  can  learn. 

Qoodneeal  here  comes  Sellers.    How  do  you  do,  Mr. 

'  (WilMn  (XKMrij  Air  tUi  GollKtIg*.  ' 
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Sellera.  Mabel  isn't  quite  ready  and  she  asked  me  to  staj 
with  you,  until  she  came  down. 

Yovt're  pleated  to  tee  mat  Oh,  come,  now,  are  you, 
honed  t  They  all  say  that,  but  I've  noticed  they  didn't 
look  sorry  when  I  left  the  room  and  they  would  say, 
"  Good-by,  Daisy  I "  real  cheerful  like. 

John  tirew  is  rather  nicel  '  He  always  says  to  me,  ai 
■oon  as  Mabel  puts  id  an  appearance,  "  Here's  a  nickel 
far  yon.  See  how  much  candy  you  can  get  for  it" 
(_Pau»e»,  loots  at  Sellers  tntentfy.    Aride.')  Aint  he  stingy  I 

Will  Mabel  be  long  /  Oh,  some  time,  I  guess.  She's 
been  trying  on  dresses  and  it's  made  her  late.  She's 
got  one — two— three  Dew  onea,  'cause  she's  going  to 
visit  Kate  Ketchem,  next  week,  and  her  brother's 
Just  got  home  from  Europe.  (^Site,  hands  over  knees.) 
He's  awful  handsoDoe  and  got  lots  of  money. 

Mother  says  she  does  hope  something  will  come  of  this 
v'mL  You  are  kind  of  bashful,  aren't  you  ?  Well,  you 
needn't  be  afraid  of  me,  for  sister  says  I  was  to  make 
you  feel  at  home ;  and  if  yon  are  tired,  you  needn't 
say  a  word,  I'll  do  the  talking,  I  love  to! 

Mabel's  slow  about  dressing,  always  was,  but  she  has 
a  lot  to  do.  She  puts  white  stuff  all  over  her  face — she 
has  to  put  on  a  lot  now  'cause  her  nose  is  red  with  a  cold — 
and  pink  stuff  on  her  cheeks,  and  red  Stuff  on  her  lips 
and — and  black  stuff  on  her  eyebrows.  Then  she  has 
to  brush  out  her  switch  and  braid  it,  'cause  her  hair  is 
short,  you  know. 

'What,  you  didn't  know  it/  Oh,  yes,  she  hasn't  got 
hardly  a  bit  of  hair.  The  hair-dreaser  says  she  spoiled 
it  putting  stuff  on  to  make  it  lighter.  Do  you  put 
anything  on  yours,  to  make  it  that  color?  Nof  Well 
I  should  think  you'd  be  glad  you  didn't  have  to,  for  it's 
an  awfitl  bother  I 

Let  me  see,  you  are  the  (counting  to  herself  on  her 
fingers') — yes,  the  fourth  beau  Mabel  has  had  this  week. 
I've  made  three,  besides  you,  feel  at  home.  The  last 
time  you  came,  maasked  Mabel  if  you'd  committed  yonc 
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■elf.  (Rim.)  What*!  that?  you   dm't  knout   Well,  1 
don't  either  I  Pa  looked  over  his  glasaea  and  aaid ;  "  It'i 

S*t  as  well ;  maybe  old  Selleia  will  live  to  be  aa  old  as 
ethuBalum.  He's  an  old  crank  and  no  knowing 
what  he'll  do  with  his  money."  Ajid  then  Mabel 
laughed  and  said  she'd  "  be  sure  of  that  firet"  I  nerw 
understand  a  word  they're  talking  about,  but  it's  lota 
of  fun  to  guess,  don't  you  think  so? 

You  don't  seem  to  feel  easy  in  that  chtur;  here,  tij 
this  one.  {^Placet  chair.')  Mabel  bad  a  caller  one  night 
and  we  found  that  chair  broken  next  day — it  unt  been 
so  strong  since  'twas  fixed.  {Pau»et,  viaUnng  rigtU.)  I 
don't  like  Jack  Aahleigh,  do  you  ?  He's  got  such  a  way 
of  saying  (pfOronieingly):  "  Ah,  little  girl,  how  do  yon 
do  ? "  I  hate  folks  to  speak  to  me  like  that  I  He  was 
here  last  night  and  stayed  ever  so  long.  I  didn't  go  to 
sleep  'cause  I'd  eaten  a  lot  of  candy  and  didn't  feel  good ; 
BO  when  I  heard  that  door  squeak,  I  crept  to  the  top  of 
the  stairs  and  listened.  I  didn't  do  it  to  be  mean,  but 
there's  lots  I  want  to  learn.  Well,  he  kissed  her  hand 
and  said, "  Oh,  that's  only  an  a^ravation  I "  and  after  a 
few  roinutea  of  fuBsing  round  Mabel  let  him  kis  her 
lips — saw  he  was  going  to  get  mad,  I  s'pose. 

Then  he  says,  "  I'll  run  in  to-morrow  night,  dear," 
and  she  says,  "  I'm  going  to  have  a  caller,"  and  he  says, 
"  Who  ?  that  little  strawberry  blonde,  with  the  base-ball 
mustache  1 "  and  you  ought  to  have  heard  Mabel  laugh ! 
Your  hur  is  kind  of  red,  aint  itT  And  your  mustache 
u  pretty  thin.  Bob  asked  Mabel  if  you  wore  one,  and 
she  said  she  wasn't  quite  sure,  but  she  had  thought, 
when  you  sat  between  her  and  the  light,  that  she'd  seen 
symptoms  of  one. 

Harkt  I  can  hear  Mabel  now.  She's  changing  her 
alippers.  The  pair  she  had  on  are  run  over  at  the  beet 
WhatI  you  aint  goingT  What's  that?  I  may  U& 
Mabel  you  won't  troiAle  her  again,  and  the  may  raerot 
any,  or  all  of  ker  evenings  for  the  othertf  Oh,  it  aint  a  bit 
«f  trouble  I  She's  got  it  all  fixed  like  clock-work  and 
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never  makea  a  misUke.  You  needn't  worry  a  bit— — 
I  declare  if  he  hasn't  gone!  Just  bolted  right  out  of 
that  door  I  (Slowly.)  The  other  fellows  I  talked  to  did  just 
the  lame  and  Mabel's  wondering  why  they  don't  call 
again. 

Of  course  she'll  blame  me,  when  I  aint  done  a  thing 
but  be  Bodable  and  try  to  make  'em  feel  at  home.  Here 
she  comes]  Guen  111  light  out,  as  Bob  says,  and  get 
those  chocolates  before  she  b^;inB  to  get  mad.  (£r1 
kaetiiti.} 


GRANDPA  AND  BABT. 
Out  on  the  lawn,  ono  sammer's  dayi 
I  left  my  baby  boy  at  play, 
And  smiled  to  hear  bis  gteefiil  shont 
And  happy  voice  ring  in  and  out 
Among  the  arches  of  the  trees. 
Then  die  away  apon  the  breeze; 
While  aU  the  playful  echoes  stirred 
To  merry  laugh  and  lisping  word. 
But  when  I  missed  the  cheerful  noise, 
Nor  heard  the  sound  of  prattling  voices 
I  roee  and  to  the  window  hied, 
And,  looking  thence,  this  vision  spied— 
Oh,  Memory,  though  thy  name  be  pain, 
Ptunt,  paint  that  picture  o'er  again  1 
The  westerinfE  sun  bis  glory  threw 
Along  the  sward  of  emerald  hue ; 
Save  where,  perchance  in  plsyfiil  frown, 
Some  cool,  green  shadows  nestled  down. 
And,  idly  shifting  with  the  sun. 
Crept  alowly  eastward,  one  by  one. 
Beneath  the  elm  tree's  waving  crest. 
Where  birdlin^iB  tosaed  in  downy  neB^ 
And  where  alternate  sun  and  shade, 
Like  changing  fancies,  skipped  and  playei^ 
The  old  arm-chair,  secure  and  good, 
With  widespread  arms,  inviting  stood; 
And  in  its  cushions,  broad  and  deep, 
Grandpa  and  baby  fast  asleep. 
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Oq  rounded  cheek  and  golden  htmii 
Tbe  nnking  bud  his  radiance  shed ; 
While  on  the  gTagdeire'e  silver  crown 
A  single  ray  dropped  eoftiy  down, 
And  then,  in  benediction,  fell 
On  both,  and  wrapped  them  in  Its  apelL 
The  breece,  in  frolic,  growing  bold, 
Traeed  up  the  rings  of  shining  gold 
On  baby's  head,  then  with  the  gray 
On  grandpa's  head  b^;an  to  play. 
In  tbe  worn  palm,  securely  pressed. 
One  little  dimpled  hand  fbund  reet; 
Tbe  other  clasped  a  withered  flower^ 
Culled,  all  at  wiJl,  in  Nature's  bower.' 

fixed  was  the  Iook  of  sad  contsnt 
On  the  worn  fbce,  a  trifle  bent. 
And  forward  drooped,  to  reat  the  chin 
My  baby's  clustered  curls  within; 
While  on  the  collar  of  his  coat 
The  gray  and  gold  together  float. 

finch  tenting  one  might  vainly  seek 
As  slept  on  baby's  lip  and  cheek ; 
Bat  thin  and  pale  that  other  on«^ 
And  ead  and  careworn  in  the  enn. 
And  BO  the  evening  shadows  fell. 
And  deeper  grew,  but  all  was  welL 
The  elm-tree  boughs  are  gaunt  and  bare^ 
And  tossed  about  by  wintry  air, 
While  pale,  wan  shadows  come  and  go 
Upon  the  lawn  all  white  with  snow; 
Bat  nevermore,  at  eve  or  dawn. 
On  garden  walk  or  gnie^  lawn, 
Uay  I,  in  vision  fiUr,  behold 
That  little  head  with  crown  of  gold; 
Kor  evermore,  on  summer  day, 
That  other  one,  with  crown  of  gn^. 
Beneath  the  dreary,  drifted  snow. 
The  nlver  head  and  gold  lie  lew ; 
Yet  evermore,  in  joy  or  pun, 
Ob,  Uemory  1  paint  that  scene  ag^n. 
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JACK. 

B*  tint  mncb  of  a  dog  to  look  at  j 

You  vouldn't  think  mnch  of  his  tvMdj 
But  I  tell  ]>oD,  he  taught  me  a  leaaon 
■  I  was  wise  enough  for  to  heed. 
He  ms,j  want  &  deal  of  polish ; 

Hia  manners  are  rather  roagh ; 
But  he's  as  true  as  steel,  and  ftuthftd. 

And  that's  character  good  enough. 
Be  followed  me  home  one  Cbristmai^ 

And  1  took  the  poor  brnl«  in ; 
He  was  horribly  wet  and  dirty. 

And  his  bones  came  through  his  skin, 

Be'd  a  string  round  bis  neck,  and  I  reckon 

They'd  been  trying  to  hang  him,— poor  wretch! 
But  he  got  away  trom  them  somehow. 

And,  for  the  preaeut,  cheated  Jack  Katch. 
Well,  he  stuck  to  me  like  plaster. 

And  I  got  to  be  fond  of  the  brute. 
And  hia  tail  would  wag  last  and  bster 

When  I  played  on  my  old,  cracked  flat*. 
I  was  fbud  of  a  f^asa,  and  I  ottat 

Bested  home  in  a  half-drunken  stat*| 
Hy  home  waa  just  going  to  rain. 

And  I  seemed  quite  blind  to  my  IkUb 
I  was  entAring  one  evening  as  usual, 

A  saloon — and  the  worst  of  its  kind ; 
Vor  I'd  made  up  my  mind  for  a  good  aprM^ 

When  I  felt  some  one  pulling  behind. 
The  dog  bad  got  hold  of  my  Jacket, 

And  be  cried  like  a  child  at  my  feet] 
80 1  thought  I  would  humor  Uie  creatora^ 

And  I  atopped  back  again  to  the  street. 

Be  barked  with  delight  and  leaped  round  111% 

And  trotted  with  glee  on  t>efore,— 
Looking  back  to  make  sure  I  waa  coming^-* 

And  he  stood,  with  a  bark,  at  my  door. 
By  wife  seemed  surprised  when  she  saw  m^ 

And  Mid,"  Why,  what  made  fon  oome  ba^t* 
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8^  whftt  if  the  poor  bnite  is  d(^7. 

And  not  much  acooant  as  (o  breeil; 
He's  got  aa  mnrh  aeoae  in  bis  noddle 

An  in  many  wise  folks'  who  can  read. 
And  I  wish  eTery  thick-headed  drinker. 

Who  is  staggering  off  the  right  tnA, 
Bad  a  dog  jost  as  tme  and  as  *w'*^^ 

Aa  my  v^y  cur, "  Teetotal  Jack  I* 


THEY  MET  IN  DEATH. 

A  grand  crash — a  shower  of  flfiDg  qtlinten — bumpt 
bump !  and  the  coaches  settled  back  on  the  rails  and  Um 
{MMengera  picked  themselves  up  and  cried  out  to  eack 
other  that  there  bad  been  a  collision. 

80  there  had.  Freight  No.  17  was  |HiIIing  in  on  the 
side  track,  but  the  da.j  express  thundered  down  on  her 
while  the  long  train  was  yet  a  third  of  its  length  on  th« 
mun  track. 

Some  one  bad  blundered.  Some  one's  watdi  was  off 
time.  Some  one  must  be  held  responsible  for  the  acci- 
denL 

Under  the  overturned  locomotive  was  the  fireman — 
dead.  Near  him  was  the  en^neer,  pinned  down  to  the 
frozen  earth  hj  one  of  the  drivers,  and  when  be  had 
been  relieved,  a  doctor,  who  was  among  the  passengera, 
kneh  beside  him  and  said  : 

"Arm  broken — leg  broken — foot  crushed  to  ft  pf^p- 
Hfl  cannot  live." 

Who  bad  blundered?  Who  had  disobeyed  orders T 
The  conductors  of  the  two  trains  were  comparing  watcbei 
and  orders,  when  the  engineer  beckoned  them. 

"  I  alone  am  to  blame  I "  he  whispered.  "  I  wasn't  due 
bere  until  10 :  10,  and  it  was  just  10 :  05  when  I  struck 
the  freight.    I  was  ahead  of  time — running  on  her  time." 

"  60  it  was — so  it  was,"  whispered  the  two  conductora. 
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"Tbie  momiDg  wheo  I  left  home,"  continued  the  en< 
gineer,  "  the  doctor  waa  there.  Our  little  Jennie — our 
five-year-old — was  eiuk  unto  death.  In  her  delirium  she 
kept  crying  out,  '  Don't  go,  papa — don't  leave  little  Jen- 
nie to  die  I '  It  was  like  a  knife  in  my  heart  to  leave  her, 
but  go  I  must.  I  was  leaving  the  house  when  the  doc- 
tor put  his  hand  on  my  shoulder  and  said,  '  Tom,  my 
boy,  by  six  o'clock  to-morrow  morning  she'll  either  be 
dead  or  better.' " 

"  What  a  long  day  thia  waa  to  me  1 "  be  went  on  af- 
ter a  bit,  "  When  I  pulled  out  of  the  depot  to-night, 
headed  for  home  and  Jennie,  I  wanted  to  fly.  I  kept 
giving  ber  more  Steam,  and  I  kept  gaining  on  my  time. 
We  aren't  due  till  seven,  you  know,  but  I  wanted  to 
be  in  at  six — ayel  an  hour  before  that.  When  the 
thought  came  to  me  that  Jennie  might  be  dead  when 
next  I  entered  the  door  I  should  have  pulled  the  throt- 
tle wide  open  if  the  fireman  hadn't  grabbed  my  arm." 

"Poor  man!"  they  whispered,  as  he  shuddered  with 
pain  and  seemed  to  be  exhausted. 

"  Yes,  blame  it  all  on  me  I "  he  whispered.  **  No.  17 
had  five  minutes  more  to  get  in,  and  she'd  have  made  it 
all  right,  but  I  stole  her  time.   And  now— and  now        " 

He  lay  so  quiet  for  a  moment  that  the  doctor  Mt  for 
his  heart  to  see  if  it  still  beat. 

"And  now — that's  her — that's  Jennie.  Bhe's  beck- 
oning— she's  callingi  Right  down  the  track — over  the 
high  bridge — through  the  deep  cut — I'm  coming- 
coming " 

And  menwipedtearsfrom  their  eyes  and  whispered: 

"  He  has  found  his  child  1 "         — Deb^  Free  Prvu 


THEY  NEVEB  WILL  DO  80  AGAIN. 

The  maiden  aunt,  in  her  straight-backed  chur. 
With  a  flush  on  her  pale  and  wrinkled  cheek, 

And  a  horrified,  mortified,  mystifleJ  air. 
Was  Just  about  to  speak. 
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And  the  maideD  nfece,  »  nice  little  m^d, 

Stood  roeekl^  twirling  her  thutube  abcm^ 
With  a  half-triumphaat,  half  afraid. 

And  nhoUy  bewitchii^;  pout 
Baid  the  maiden  aunt :  "  WiU  jon  please  explain 

What  youT  heads  were  doing  so  close  together? 
Ton  could  easily,  I  aasure  70U,  Jane, 

Have  knocked  me  down  with  a  feather  I 
■  When  I  think  of  yonr  bringing-up— my  care, 

My  BcnipulooB  care— and  it's  come  to  this  1    Yo« 
Appeared  to  he  sitting  calmly  there. 

And  letting  a  young  man  kiu  you  1 

*  Now  tell  me  at  once  jnst  what  be  said, 

And  what  you  replied.    This  is  quite  a  trial ; 
Bo  do  not  stand  then  and  hang  yonr  head, 
-    Or  attempt  the  least  denial  I 

*  If  I  catch  yon  once  more  in  each  a— fix, 
Thongh  yon  are  eighteen,  I  ran  tell  yon,  Jan«, 

I  shall  treat  yon  jost  as  if  yon  were  nx, 

And  send  you  to  school  again ! 
"  Are  yon  going  to  tell  me  what  he  said, 

And  what  you  said  ?    I'll  not  stand  this  trifling ; 
80  look  at  me,  Jane  1  Lift  up  yonr  head  I 

Don't  go  aa  if  yon  were  stifling  1 " 
Her  Totoe  was  shaken— of  conree,  with  fear; 

"  He  said— he  said : '  Will  you  have  me,  JanaT' 
And  I  uud  I  wonld.    But,  Indeed,  aant,  dew, 

W«'U  never  do  ao.agaia  t " 
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HNOTE> 


^The.  fotlow^Thg  jKxges  contain.  thM 

SwpplemeTLts  to  tJiA  foixr  ITu,rrCbe.rB 
qf'lOO  Ohoice  Selectiorts"  embTKLced 
in  tTtis  -volzLme,  -whxcTL,  for  ffT^eaieT' 
convenience  in  ourranging,  aure  Ttcra 
ffPOXLp&d.  together  instead,  of  appear^ 
ing  at  tJte  end  of  tH&  JTamhera  to 
wKicK  they  reape^ttveZy  belong. 
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SUPPLEMENT  TO 

One  Hundred  Choice  Selections,  No.  33 

CONTAINIHQ 

BBK  TIME  NTS  Tor  Fubllo  OcoMionx 

WITTICISUB  For  Horns  Knjorment: 

UFS  THOnOHTa  For  Frivkte  BeflMttoni 

nrNNT  BAYIlf  as  rot  Sool&l  PMUme,  tta 


The  Rweetest  lives  are  those  to  duty  wed, 

Whose  deeds,  both  ^eat  and  small, 
Are  close-knit  strands,  of  one  unbroken  thread 

Where  love  ennoliles  all. 

Fortify  yourself  with  contentment,  for  this  is  kd  imprc^ 
nable  fortrem.  S^tkutiu. 

Be  but  yonrBelvea,  be  pure,  be  tme, 
And  prompt  in  duty  ;  heed  the  deep 

Low  voice  of  conspience  ;  through  the  111 
And  discord  roand  about  yoii,  keep 

Yoar  faith  in   hanian  nature  still.    Elizabelk  WhUtieF. 

A  scholar  without  good  breeding  is  a  pedant ;  the  philoao- 
pher,  a  cynic;  the  eolUier,  a  brute;  and  every  man,  disa- 
greeable. CItftterfield. 

He'8  true  to  God  who's  true  to  man,  whenever  wrong  ia 

To  the  humblest  and  the  weakest,  'neath  the  all-behoMlne 
Bun.  LoweU. 


out. 

Therefore,  child  of  mortality,  love  thon  the  merciful  father; 

Wish  what  the  Holy  One  wiahea,  and  not  from  fear,  but 

aSection ; 
Ftu  Is  the  virtue  of  slaves;  but  the  heart  that  loveth  ia 

willinc.  Xonofdfoin 

227 
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Be  your  character  what  it  will,  it  will  be  known,  ui4 
nobody  will  take  it  upon  your  word,  Chaletfid^ 

Look  on  th«  beautiful  world  and  read  the  trutli 

In  her  Tair  jia^e  ;  see,  every  seaoon  brings 
Sew  cbaiiKt!,  to  Iier,  of  everlasting  3'outh  ; 

Still  the  f^reen  Hoil,  with  joyous  liviug  things. 
Swarms ;  the  wide  air  is  full  of  joyous  wings ; 
And  myriads,  still,  are  happy  in  the  sleep 
Of  ocean's  azure  mulCt,  and  where  he  fllngB 

The  restless  sur^e.    Eternal  Love  doth  keep 
In  his  complaisant  arms,  the  earth,  the  air,  the  deep^ 
Bryant 
As  rirhes  an^  honor  forsake  a  man  we  discover  him  to  be 
K  Ibol,  but  uobo'Iy  could  find  it  out  in  prosperity, 

Ufe  is  a  certainty. 

Death  isadonbt; 
Men  may  be  deed 

While  they're  walking  about; 
Love  is  as  needAil 

To  beii^  as  breath  ; 

Lovinn  is  dreaming— 

And  waking  is  death.  CflteiBf. 

To  be  a  kins,  and  wear  a  crown,  is  a  thinfc  more  glorious 

to  them  that  see  it  than  it  is  pleasant  to  them  that  bear  it. 

Queen  ElizabeA. 

This  world  is  but  the  rujrsred  road 
Which  leads  us  to  the  bright  abode 

or  )>eai.'e  above ; 
80  let  us  cliooxe  the  narrow  way. 
That  leads  no  traveler's  foot  astray 

tVom  realms  of  love. 
Did  we  but  use  it  aa  we  onght, 
This  world  would  scliool  each  wandering  thoi^cht 

To  this  hi>-h  state; 
Faith  wings  the  soul  beyond  the  sky. 
Up  to  that  better  wnria  on  high. 

For  which  we  wait.  Lmsf^tm. 

M.  Mge  is  the  instructor  of  a  hundred  ages.  Jfcnenu 

He  that  rannot  think  is  afool, 
He  that  will  not  is  a  bigot. 
He  that  dare  not  is  a  slavo. 
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The  secret  of  geniua  is  to  suffer  no  fiction  to  exist  fof  ob; 
to  reatiie  all  tliat  we  know ;  in  the  high  refinement  o( 
modern  life,  in  aria,  in  sciences,  in  books,  in  men,  to  exact 
Eooil  faith,  reality  and  a  purpose ;  and  first,  last,  miilst,  and 
without  end,  to  hoiior  every  tmlh  with  use.  Emtnon. 

There  are  no  dead. 
Tia  trtie,  many  of  them  ar«  gone ; 
Singly  they  came,  singly  they  departed ; 
When  their  work  waa  done  they  lay  down  to  aleej^— 
but  never  one  halh  died  ; 
Furma  luaiy  chaiifce.  bat  spirit  is  immortal. 

ReadinK  maketh  a  full  man;  conference  a  ready  man, 
and  writing  an  exact  man;  and,  therefore,  if  a  man  write 
little,  he  had  need  of  a  great  memory  ;  if  he  confer  little, 
he  had  need  have  a  present  wit ;  and  if  he  read  little,  he 
had  need  have  mudi  cunning,  to  seem  to  know  that  he  doth 

AH  thoughle,  all  passions,  all  delights, 
Whatever  stirs  this  mortal  frame, 

All  are  but  ministers  of  Love, 
And  feed  hia  sacred  flame.  S.  T.  Co/eridj/e. 

He  only  la  advancing  in  life  whoee  heart  is  (letting  aoHer, 
whow  blood  warmer,  whose  bT»n  quicker,  whose  spirit  is 
entering  into  living  peace.  And  the  men  who  have  this 
life  in  them  are  the  only  true  lords  and  kings  of  the  earth 
^-tfaey,  and  they  only  I  EtuUn. 

Long  though  thy  task  may  be, 

Cometh  the  end  ; 
Uod  'tm  that  helpeth  me, 
Hia  ia  the  work  and  He 

New  strength  will  lend.  LongfeUow. 

The  United  States— bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Aurora 
Boreali8,on  the  sooth  by  the  procession  of  the  equinoxes, 
on  the  east  by  the  primeval  chaos,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Das  of  Judgment. 

lAbor  with  what  leal  we  will, 
Bomething  still  remains  undone ; 

Something  uncompleted  still, 
WftiU  the  rising  of  tbe  sun>       hm^ttttm, 
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The  most  fearful  and  woniterful  of  mysteries  is  man.  To 
be  ever  clian)jiiig,  and  yet  la  be  immortal ;  tliat,  afl«r  tliia 
changeful  life  endeit,  tbere  Rliould  be  life  everlasting,  or  the 
worm  that  dieth  not,  besjieakB  some  deep  counsel  of  God, 
eome  high  destiny  of  man.  Vardinai  Matmiag. 

But  what  is  life?   Drops  make  the  sea, 
And  petty  cares  and  small  events, 
Small  causes  and  sniall  consequents. 
Make  up  the  sum  for  you  and  me. 
It  is  not  often  ne  have  hearts  roomy  enough  for  more 
than  one  of  the  ahsorbin;;  passions  at  the  same  time ;  in  ils 
blase  the  others  maycoiitiuue  to  live,  but  only  as  lesser 
ligbts.  fVaUatx. 

If  BUftbt  good  thou  canst  not  say 

Of  thy  brother,  foe  or  friend, 
Take  thou  then  the  silent  way, 
Lest  in  words  thou  shouldsl  offend. 
When  one  is  very  much  bent  on   doing  a  thing,  it  is  gen- 


With  grateful  hearts  the  past  we  own. 

The  future,  all  to  ua  unknown, 

We  to  thy  guardian  care  commit, 

And  peaceful  leave  before  thy  feet  Doddridge. 

"Tis  beauty  doth  oft  make  woman  proud  ;  'tis  virtue  that 
doth  make  them  most  admired;  'tia  modesty  that  makes 
them  seem  divine.  Siiakupeare 

Good  dee<Is  immortal  are — they  cannot  die. 
Unscathed  by  envious  blicht,  or  wilherint;  frost. 
They  live,  and  bud,  and  bloom,  and  men  partake 
Still  of  their  freshness,  and  are  strong  thereby. 

In  our  work-a-day  world  there  are  many  events  that  W8 
(MBS  blindly  by,  which  to  the  seer'a  mind  are  full  of  beauty 
and  significance.  We  look  always  for  wonders,  yet  the 
greatest  wonders  in  life  are  round  about  us,  waiting  onlj 
the  seeing  eye  to  discover  them  and  show  them  forth. 

Be  like  the  bird  who,  pausing  in  her  flight 
Awhile  on  boughs  too  slight. 
Feels  them  give  way  beneath  her  and  yet  rin|^— 
Eaowing  that  she  bath  wings.  Hitfft, 
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Coantriea  and  families  are  but  nurseries  and  inAuencea 
A  man  ia  a  father,  a  brother,  a  German,  a  Roman,  an  Ameri- 
can ;  but  beneath  all  these  relatioits  he  is  a  man.  T)ie  end 
of  bis  human  destiny  is  not  to  be  the  best  German,  or  the 
beflt  Roman,  or  tbe  beet  &tber,  but  the  best  man  he  can  be. 
Curtii. 
The  boy  that  by  addition  grows, 

And  suffers  no  subtraction, 
Who  multiplies  the  thing  he  knowi^ 

And  carries  every  fraction. 
Who  well  divides  his  precious  time. 

The  due  proportion  friving, 
To  sure  success  aloft  will  climb, 

Interest  compound  receiving.  Ray  Patjtter. 

Each  one  of  us  is  bound  (o  make  the  little  drcle  in  which 
he  lives  better  and  happier;  each  of  us  Ih  bound  to  see  that 
out  of  that  small  circle  tbe  widest  good  may  How  ;  each  of 
UM  may  have  fixed  in  his  mind  the  thought  that  out  of  a 
single  household  may  flow  influences  that  shall  stimulate 
the  whole  commonwealth  and  the  whole  civilised  world. 
Dean  ,SlJnU]f. 
"^B  easy  enough  to  be  pleasant 

When  life  flows  by  like  a  song; 
But  the  man  north  while, 
Is  the  man  with  a  smile 

When  everything  goes  dead  wrong. 
Ton  may  not  hab  any  moh  reapeck  foh  Ae.  man  wif  good 
clo's  on  dan  foh  one  dat  am  poly  dressed,  but  yob  am  alius 
readier  ter  listen  ter  what  he  hez  ter  say. 

Money,  the  life-blood  of  the  nation. 
Corrupts  and  stagnates  in  the  veina 
Unless  a  proper  circulation 
Its  motion  and  its  heat  maintains.  Saift. 

Let  DB  resolve,  flrst,  to  cultivate  the  grace  of  silence ; 
second,  to  deem  all  fault-flnding  that  does  no  good  a  sin, 
and  to  resolve,  when  we  are  ourselves  happy,  not  to  poison 
the  atmosphere  of  our  neighboi?  by  calling  upon  them  to 
remark  every  painful  and  disagreeable  feature  in  their  dally 
UA ;  third,  to  practise  the  grace  and  virtue  of  praise. 
Go  make  thy  garden  fair  as  thou  canst. 

Thou  workest  never  alone. 
Perchance  he  whose  pint  is  next  to  thlnt 
Will  see  it  and  mend  his  own. 
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Tbe  ilnuiken  man  who  *uU  for  the  bed  to  come  mrofii^ 

to  him  is  not  more  fooluh  thaa  the  ftober  nun   who  wmita 

tot  MmetfaiDg  to  torn  up. 

Have  yoa  ever  thought  irf  the  weight  of  a  word 
That  tillM  iu  the  heart  like  the  song  of  a  birr]. 
That  glaililens  the  Ejiring-tiiDe  of  mraiorv  and  Toatli 
Aod  garlanilH  with  teiiarthe  banner  of  Truth, 
lliat  moieteiM  the  harvest! ok  spot  of  the  bixin 
IJke  dewilropA  that  fall  on  a  meadow  of  graiB, 
Or  that  ehrivete  the  ^rm  and  destmys  (he  fniit 
And  lieB  like  a  worm  at  the  lifelew  root  ? 
He  that  loveth  a  good  book  will  nerer  want  a  Sutfatiil 

fnend,  a  whiileHome  connaelur,  a  cheerfal  oompanion,  an 

eflectoal  comforter. 

Y<m  dear  spring  that,  midst  its  herlM; 

Welle  Motily  forth  and  wandering  eteepe  the  roota 

Of  half  tbe  mighty  forest,  UUt  notalei^  ailtiu  good  it  doa. 

Tbe  most  commonplace  person  has  wild  rc^oos — wilder- 
newes  it  may  be— of  thought  and  feeling,  which  even  his 
meet  intimate  friends  hardly  ever  enter.  ^rtAur  Htlft. 

There  lies  in  the  center  of  each  man's  life 

A  longing  and  love  for  the  good  and  por^ 
And  if  but  an  atom,  or  larger  part, 

I  tell  yon  this  shall  endure,  endnre. 
Alter  the  body  has  gone  to  decay — 
Yea,  after  the  world  has  pa^ed  away. 

EUa  »hfder  WUeor. 

1  think  there  is  success  in  all  honest  endeavor,  and  that 

there  is  some  victory  gained  in  every  {caltant  struggle  that 

is  made.  Dieiett*. 

Heat  not  a  furnace  for  your  foe  so  bot 

That  it  do  singe  yourself.  Shaktpeare. 

Good  nature,  like  a  bee,  collects  its  honey  from  every 
herb.  Ill  nature,  like  a  spider,  sucks  poison  from  th« 
iweetest  flower. 


He  that  batb  no  bridle  on  bis  tongue  Iwth  tK>  grace  ia 
Ui  heart  SL  Jerome, 
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"  Miflther,  mtsther,  what  hmve  y«  done?  "  called  a  native  of 
Wicklow  to  an  EngHghinan,  who  had  jnat  tied  hia  horse  to 
a  telegraph  pole. 
-     "Weil,  Pat,  what's  the  matterT" 

"  Jiat  this,  yer  honor,  ye've  hil^^hed  yer  horae  to  the  mag- 
netio  lel^mph,  and  ye'll  be  in  Dabtin  in  two  minutee  if  y« 
dont  look  out" 

They  vowed  eternal  conatancy— 

The  youth  and  maiden  shy ; 
Through  time  and  through  eternity 

Their  love  should  never  die. 
Bot  fate  in  lire's  uncertain  whirl 

Playetl  liavoc  with  their  plan- 
He's  married  to  another  girl. 
She  to  another  man. 
noflsie  la  six  years  old.    "  Mamma,"  she  asked  one  day, 
"if  I  get  married  will  I  liave  to  have  a  husband  like  pa?" 
"  Tee,"  replied  the  mother,  with  an  amused  sinile. 
"  And  if  I  don't  get  married  will  I  have  to  be  an  old  maid 
lik«  Aunt  Kate  T" 
"Yes." 

"Hamma.it'a  a  tough  world  for  us  women,  aintit?" 
Joe  hates  a  hypocrite,  It  shows 
Seff-loce  is  not  a  fault  of  Joe's. 
A  party  of  countrymen  were  in  town  enjoying  the  sights 
At  last  they  came  by  one  of  the  theatres  on  Broadway. 
*  Suppose  we  take  it  in,"  said  one. 
"  Betl«r  see  how  much  it  ia  firsts"  said  another. 
After  inquiring  the  price  of  admission,  they  decided  to 
pool  their  issues  and  send  one  of  the  parties  inside  to  see 
whether  it  was  good  for  anything  or  not    After  remaining 
for  some  time,  the  delegate  returned. 
"How  is  it?"  asked  one. 

"  No  good.  A  lot  of  fellers  fiddlin'  in  front  of  a  big 
pictor'.    Come  on." 

6he  loved  him  very  tenderly. 

He  loved  her  not  a  bit. 
Yet  &te  decreed  that  on  this  nl^t 

They  aide  by  side  should  sit. 
"Say  something  sweet,  dear,"  said  the  D»i^ 

And  through  her  colored  glasses 

Bbt  eyed  him  fondly  as  he  breathed 

Ibe  ungle  word— "  Malaseeal " 
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In  one  of  the  bedrooms  of  a  hotel  in  South  LAncnsfaire  M 
disjilayed  the  text: 

"  1  will  buth  lay  me  down  in  pe*ce,  and  sleep,  for  Thoa, 
Lord,  only  makeet  me  to  dwell  in  safety ." 
Immediately  under  it  comes  this  notice : 
"  Owing  U>  the  freqaencj  of  hotel  robberieo,  jon  ata  ks* 
qiiMted  to  bolt  f  oar  door." 

Two  men  rode  on  to^rether. 
And  paased  a  prison  wall. 
On  the  other  side  of  which  they  saw 

The  gallows,  grim  anil  tall. 
"  Where  would  yon  be  now,  my  friend. 

If  each  one  had  his  due  1 " 

In  a  light  and  jobint;  manner. 

Said  the  firet  to  nnmber  two. 

The  second  viewed  the  gallom^ 

And  said,  in  th'  sel&Hme  tone: 
-  If  all  received  their  dues,  1  gueas 
I'd  be  ridinE  here  alone." 
An  exchange  says  that  a  wagon-maker  who  has   been 
dnmb  for  years  picked  up  a  hub  and  spoke.    Yes,  and  t 
blind  carpenter  on  the  same  day  reached  out  for  a  plant 
and  Haw  1  a  deaf  sheep-ranchman  went  out  with    hia  dog 
and  herd  ;  a  naselesa  fisherman  caught  a  barrel   of  berrine 
and  smelt  \  a  defttnct  batter  was  tenderly  deposited  on  a. 
pile  of  hair  and   telt;  a   forty-ton   elephant   inserted     hia 
trunk  into  a  grate  and  flue,  and  a  dog  walked  off  with  hia 
pants  and  coat. 

Girl  in  hammock,  He's  from  Boston, 

Reading  book.  And  thegal 

Man  comes  by  and  Thinks  he's  inl«l. 

Takes  a  look.  Lectual. 

Girl  is  anxious  Man  steps  up ;  ad- 

That  the  man  Mires  her  gown  { 

Thinks  she's  bnilt  on  Sees  the  book  is 

Bookish  plan.  TJpeide  down. 

Fond  Mother.— Doctor,  what  seems  to  be  the  canae    of 
Willie's  trouble? 
Doctor.— Some  foreign  substance  in  the  stomach,  1  ahoQld 

Fond  Mother.— Oh,  yes ;  those  dreadful  Irish  potatoea !  I 
will  tell  our  grocer  lo-mnrmw  that  he  positively  muat  briup 
as  some  of  home  production. 
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*  What  is  your  idea  of  apoet  7  "asked  the  maiden. 

**  A  poet,"  said  he,  "  is  a  man  wbo  goee  to  both  oxtramw." 

"  How  BO?  "  queried  the  maiden. 

"He  is  long  on  h^r,  and  short  od  cash." 

"Hnlio,  old  man,  where  are  you  living  now  7* 
"Esk-esk  -esk-Sche-Schenectady." 
"  Where  is  your  brother  living?  " 

" Esk-esk -esk— confound  it!  why  didn't  you  ask  me 
where  we  both  lived?" 

One  day  three-year-old  Teddy  climbed  up  in  a  parlor 
chair  to  reach  eumething  he  wanted. 

"Don'tget  up  in  that  chair  with  your  feet,  Teddy,"  said 
his  mother. 

"  Why,  maitma,"  said  he,  "  I  tan't  tale  'em  oflf ! " 

Professor.— To  prove  that  the  eara  of  (iraeshoppere  are  in 
their  le^,  a  very  simple  experiment  will  suffice ;  Place  one 
OD  the  table  and  knock  on  the  table.  He  will  jump  off. 
Now  cut  off  his  lefjrs  and  repeat  the  experiment,  and  yon 
will  £nd  that  be  will  not  ;ump. 

They  say  "  all  the  world  loves  a  lover,"  said  he. 

Which  is  kind  of  the  world,  I  admit; 
But  what  do  I  (tain  by  the  world  loving  me 
If  the  girl  doesn't  love  me  a  bit? 
Two  small  boys  on  a  street-car  w 
and  talkinp:,  as  sma'l  boys  do,  wliei 
attracted  them. 
"Get  on  lo  the  whistle!"  Raid  one. 

"  Yep  I  "  said  the  other.    "  But  what's  he  got  it  tied  to  a 
string  for?" 
This  was  a  poser  for  a  minute,  and  then  the  little  one 

w  what  for.  It's  to  keep  himself  from  swallerin'  It* 
If  she'd  been  his  siater, 
He'd  never  have  kissed  her  j 
But  she  was  his  cousin, 
80  he  gave  her  a  dozen. 

"I  like  Sunday-school  better  tban  any  other  school,"  satd 
Archie. 

■'  I  am  pleased  to  hear  you  say  that,  my  little  man,"  nid 
the  minister.    "Now  will  you  tell  me  why?" 

"  Yes,  sir ;  it  only  comes  once  a  week." 


chirped : 
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A  New  York  busineea  Brm  recently  received  a  tel^nm, 

aaytne:    "  A  mosquito  ill  to-ilay.     Oao't  come  down."     It 

proved  to  be  from  the  wife  of  an  employee  who  attempted 

to  announce,  "Amos  quite  ill  to-day.    Can't  come  down." 

Tia  said  love's  blind  and  cannot  see 

Just  wliere  his  darts  to  aim  — 
Tis  noticed,  tbough,  that  apite  of  this 
Love  gets  there  just  tlie  same. 
Thaddeus  Stevens  used  to  say  that  a  contented  farmer 
was  a  rarer  creature  than  a  while  blackbird,  and  told  ihe 
following  story  of  one  of  his  acquaintance.     While  stroll- 
ing over  the  farm,  Mr.  Stevens  observed  to  him  that  his 
corn  crop,  which  was  just  ripening,  was  remarkable  beyond 
anything  he  had  ever  seen.     "  Why,"  he  said,  "  it  is  mag- 
nificent I  There  is  nothing  left  to  be  desired  in  your  corn- 
field this  year."  "  W-e-e-l,"  responded  the  farmer,  guard- 
edly, "  it  is  pretty  fair,  pretty  fur.    But,"  and  tbia  with  a 
noticeable  tinf^  of  sadness,  "there  might  be  a  few  toot* 
kernels— jnst  a  few  more  kernels — at  the  end  of  the  cob." 
"  Come,  kias  me,  please,"  I  said  to  her ; 

"Your  parents' sleep;  it  will  not  wake  'em." 
"  I  do  not  give  my  kisses,  Mr," 
She  said,  "my  friends  just  simply  take  'em." 

A  Sonth  Carolinanegro,  under  sentence  of  death,  declared 
that  he  was  glad  to  go— hoped  they'd  hurry  up — wanted  l« 
go  to  heaven  the  worst  way,  etc. ;  and  it  wasn't  two  days 
before  he  l>egan  digging  a  tunnel  which  was  ten  feet  long 
before  it  was  discovered. 

They'r  werry  curlons,  that  they  be. 

These  literary  folk ; 
Tbey  hung  around  to  get  from  me 

The  very  words  I  spoke ; 
'n  wen  I  spoke  from  my  own  head 

They  lafl'd  'n  call'd  me  "  boor," 
But  wen  the'd  written  wot  I  aud. 
They  call'd  it  "  litertoor." 
"  There  1"  said  the  toy-man  to  Billie's  fitther.    "That 
drum's  the  finest  in  the  market    It  cant  be  beat" 

"  I'll  take  it  A  drum  that  can't  be  beat  ia  just  the  thlnn 
tor  my  boy," 

Yon  beat  your  pate,  and  fancy  wit  will  come ; 
Knock  as  yon  please,  there's  nobody  at  himm. 
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What  coTD  do  farmera  never  plant?    The  anicom. 
What  kind  of  pine  is  moat  daogerone?    The  porcnpinOi 
When  is  an  approaching  caller  always  welcome  ?    When 
It  is  ti  coniiug  to  j'ou. 


What  is  the  wickedest  tax  in  the  world?  Syntax  (sin  tax). 
What  chants  are  never  sung?    Mer-chants. 
Wliicb  language  does  an  Arabian  child  apeak  before  it 
cuts  ita  teeth  ?    Gam  arable 

« lives  than  a  cat  7  Because 


8  herself  away. 
What  gives  the  best  report  of  a  fire?  A  powder-magazine. 
Why  are  soldiers  always  tired  in  the  month  of  April? 
Because  they've  got  throogh  thirty-one  days  of  March. 


Why  are  suicides  the  most  successful  people  in  the  world? 
Because  they  always  accomplish  their  own  ends. 

Tlow  can  you  kin<lle  the  flame  of  love  in  your  sweetheart? 
Apark  her  until  she  is  ready  to  make  a  match. 

Which  is  the  moat  difficult  punctuation?  Putting  a  stop 
to  a  woman's  tongue. 

Which  is  the  best  life-preserver  on  a  battlefield  ?  A  pair 
of  long  le^ 

Why  onght  the  man  who  handles  the  reins  on  a  street 
car  be  successful  7    Because  he  does  a  driving  business. 

I  thfl 

Why  does  a  doe  turn  around  twice  before  lavine  down? 
He  wants  to  satisfy  himself  in  his  own  mind  tlial  one  good 
turn  deserves  another. 

Why  is  a  chicken  on  a  fence  like  a  penny  7  It's  head  on 
one  siHe  and  tail  on  the  other. 

Why  is  a  log  laying  across  the  street  like  a  dead  dog^ 
tail  ?    Because  it  stops  a  wagon  (wagging). 
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£thel  [who  bas  jtut  been  punished  by  her  mother}.—! 
shall  pray  very  hard  for  mamina  to-iiight.  Auntie  LOD. 
Auntie  Lou.— Why  dear? 
Ethel. — Because  she  needs  it. 

"  Where  are  you  going,  my  pretty  maid  ?  " 
"I'm  going  to  sneese,  kind  sir,"  she  said. 
"And  at  whom  will  you  aneeie,  my  pretty  maidT" 
"Atehool  atchoo!  kind  sir,"  she  said. 
"Itold  you,"  Baid  the  teacher    apologetically  to  Tommy, 
"  that  I  should  whip  you  if  you  did  not  tell  your  father  yoa 
bad  run  away  from  school,  didn't  I  ?  " 

"  That's  all  right,"  responded  Thomaa.   "  I  didn't  tell  faim. 
One  of  your  lickin's  is  a  picnie  by  the  side  of  one  of  dad's." 
How  can  they  grow  a  pillow-slip 
In  the  midst  of  a  feather-bed. 
And  bow  can  a  horse-fly  over  a  ship 

Or  an  ink-stand  on  iU  heftd  ? 
Bow  can  a  wheel-harrow  anythinj^ 

And  when  does  a  butter-fly  ? 
Will  the  garden-rake  itself  next  springT 

We  pause  for  a  reply. 
Does  the  apple-sauce  the  canvas-hack. 

Or  the  currant-jell  out  loud  7 
Does  the  ra.ipberry-jam  the  hasty  snack 
While  the  peach -preserves  the  crowd  ? 
And  what  will  the  homeless  oyster-stew 

When  the  seas  have  all  gone  dry? 
These  things  concern  both  me  and  yoti— 
We  pause  for  a  reply. 
Teacher  (to  dull  boy  of  the  claaa).— Which  New  En(f 
land    State    has    two    capitals?     Boy.— Kew    Hampshire. 
Teacher.— Indeed  I     Hame    them.    Boy.— Capital    N  and 
otpit^H. 

He  flew  upon  the  wings  of  love 

To  buy  his  girl  a.  diamond  ring. 
But  after  they  were  married  he 
Flew  back  to  see  how  much  'twould  bring. 
Mother.— Johnny,  you     said    you'd    been    to    Bnnday- 
■chool.      Johnny      (with      a     fai^away      look).— Yerfm. 
Mother.— How    does  it    happen  that  your  hands    amell 
flshy?     Johnny.— I— T  carried    home   the    Sunday-«chool 
paper,  an'— an'  th'  outside  page  is  all  about  Jonah  an'  th' 
vhale, 
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Itecher.-- Jobnny,  if  your  father  can  do  a  ptece  of  work 
In  seven  days,  and  your  Uncte  George  can  do  it  in  nine 
days,  how  long  woulii  it  take  both  of  thcui? 

Johnny. — They'd  never  get  it  done.  They'd  Bit  down  and 
tell  fish  eloriiii. 

What  would'Ht  thou  ask  of  me,  my  love. 
My  queen  uilortil  ahove  ali  thini^ 

Un  earth. 
My  wondrous  love  to  show  and  proves 
And  how  1  ftiU  appreciate 
Thy  worth? 

Oh,  a-ik  of  me,  dear  heart  and  true, 
Some  gift  of  which  we  know  there  i> 

Great  dearth. 
Borne  token  ne'er  before  poxsOHsed 
Knee  my  poor  heart  to  purest  love 

Gave  birth. 
Hake  known  thy  wish,  be  not  afi^d, 
A^  in  all  wibernese  atid  not 

And  it  shall  be  niy  every  aim 
To  grant  it--  and  she  said  ahe'd  like 
The  earth. 

A  pretty  little  Frenchwoman  went  into  a  newspaper 
office,  and  with  a  pouilive  air  passeil  an  advertisement 
throu)ch  the  window.  The  clerk  looked  at  it  for  a  moment, 
■miled,  and  then  xaiii: 

"The  Kntilith  inalittle  bit  awkward.  Miss.  Would  you 
like  to  make  any  diannes?" 

The  pretty  little  woman  tossed  her  head. 

"  No,  m'sicur.  I  link  I  knows  how  U)  write  »  good 
Inglia." 

The  derk  smiled  i^min. 

"  All  ritchl,"  and  he  watched  the  little  woman  oa  ab« 
Miled  out  of  the  door.    Next  morninfi  the  " a<l  "  appeared : 

"PUPIl-S  W.4STED.— Mile.  Marcotte  reHpectfiilly  an- 
nounces that  she  wishes  to  show  her  tongue  to  the  young 
American  ladies." 

"  How  old  are  yon,  Jimmy  ?  " 

"Two  yearn  older  than  Johnny." 

"  How  old  iM  Johnny?" 

"I don't  know." 
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Flret  liUle  Girl  iproudly),— We  are  goin'  to  Europe  thli 
Bnmmer.  Secood  iJttJe  Girl  (contemptuously).— tooh  I  Va 
(huet  game  from  dura. 

Albert  (aged  eleven). — Pa,  give  me  a  nickel? 

Pa  (severely).— Don't  you  think  you  are  too  old  to  beg 
for  a  nickel  7 

Albert  (reflectini[).~That'8  so.    Pa,  give  me  a  dime? 

Mother.— One  of  yon  boys  baa  been  stealing  raisina 
attain ;  I  have  found  the  seeds  on  the  floor.    Which  one  of 

ISammy.— It  wasn't  me.  I  swallowed  the  seeds  in  mine. 

Mr.  Ulilboy. — Why  do  you  bring  so  much  water, Tommy? 
1  merely  asked  for  a  drink. 

Tommy.—]  thought  you'd  need  more  than  a  glassfti], 
'cause  sifter  said  you  was  the  dryest  old  stick  she  ever 
knew. 

"Wlidt  is  the  matter  with  me,  doctor?"  the  patient 
asked,  in  a  despairing  tone. 

"Matter  with  you,  man?"  was  the  doctor's  cheery  reply, 
"  matter  with  you,  do  you  say?  Why,  man,  you're  sick  1 " 

No  man  ever  acknowledKea  a  mistake  more  quickly  than 
the  man  who  puts  the  lighted  end  of  a  cigar  in  bis  moath. 


Fair  6ofltonian(inBtructinfE  her  Kansas  routun).— Alwavo 
sip  sonp  from  the  side  of  the  spoon.  Kansas  cousin  (des- 
perately).— Yes ;  but  I  can't  get  it  in  sideways. 

"  M-m-my    d-d-dear   M-M-M-M-Maud,"     he    stuttered. 

"sh-ehall  I  h-h-have  your   ni-m-monogram   en-en-en-jt-g-g- 
gravpd  OT  th-this  c-o-coin  ?  " 

"  Yes,  George,"  she  replied.  "  if  you  can.  I  don't  believe 
U  is  big  enough  for  all  those  H's,  though." 
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One  Hundred  Choice  Selections,  No.  34 

CONTAINING 
BXHTIHItNTB  Tor  Fublia  Ooculona; 

WITTICISH8  For  Homa  Enjormantt 

UPB  THOUOHTS  For  Prlv&lB  B«flectlont 

FTTNHT  SATIN08  For  Boalal  Putima.  Ae. 


Neither  borrow  money  of  a  neijilibor,  or  a  friend,  but  of 
B  stranger,  where,  paying  fur  it,  thou  ebalt  iiear  no  more  of 
it  BurUigh. 

The  man  who  knows  not  that  tie  linowa  not  aught- 
He  ina  fool;  no  lijEht  Khali  ever  rpa«:li  hira. 

Who  knowx  he  knowii  not,  .iml  wntiM  fain  be  taut,'ht — 
He  is  Iml  simple;  take  thou  liiiii  and  leadi  him. 

But  whoito  knowing,  known  not  lliat  he  knows — 
He  is  anlcep ;  ftn  tliou  to  him  nnd  wake  him. 

The  truly  wise  bf)th  knows,  and  knows  he  knowH— 
(.leave  Ihon  to  him,  and  nevermore  forsake  bim. 

We  think,  when  we  are   very   yoimir,   that  Iheorien,   or 

"phili>si>j)hieH"afj  we  term  tlient,  are  piidiniE  lijrbta,  held  out 

by  wJKilom  over  the  jiathway  of  life ;  we  learn,  a.t  we  grow 

older,  that,  too  often,  they  are  mere  wiII-o'-the-wiH|)s,  hov- 

erini!  over  dJHmal  swampe  where    dea<l  uien'a  bones  lie 

rotting,  Jerome. 

The  rain  came  dasbinn  down  the  plain. 

And  tosHed  a  flower  from  side  to  side. 

Until  it  writlicd  and  moaneil  wilh  pain — 

"Oh,  cruel  rain  I"  the  floweret  cried. 
The  sUirm  was  o'er,  the  floweret's  stem 
No  longer  swayed  ;  the  flower  blesHed 
The  rain,  for  now  a  lovely  gem 
Lay  flashing  on  iu  crimson  breiixt. 

Ben  Wood  Daw 
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Hirtb  is  heaven's  medicine.  Every  one  oa^ht  to  bathe 
in  it.  Grim  care,  itioroiieneHj,  anxiety,  all  this  rust  of  life 
DOgtit  to  be  Bcoumi  nlT  by  tlie  oil  of  mirth.  It  isbfllcr  than 
emery.  Kv<.'ry  man  ou^lit  to  rub  himself  with  il.  A  rnan 
iritbout  mirtli  is  like  a  vehicle  without  sprio}^,  in  whi(;h 
one  iti  caused  <tisagrecably  to  jolt  by  every  Mone  uv«r  wliich 

True  poetry  the  painter"8  power  displays ; 
True  painting  en)ulal«e  the  poet's  lays ; 
The  rival  sistere  fond  of  eqoal  &me. 
Alternate  change  their  office  and  their  name. 

Providence,  liLe  a  father  with  a  tired  child,  lures  us  ever 
along  the  way  with  talcs  and  promises,  until,  at  the  frown- 
ing (nte  that  ends  the  road,  we  shrink  back  frit.-hlened. 
Then,  promises  still  mure  sweet  he  stoops  and  whispen;  in 
(Mir  ear,  and  timid  yet  partly  reaaxured,  and  trying:  lo  liidt^ 
our  fears,  we  gather  up  all  that  is  left  of  our  litlle  stock  of 
hope  and,  trusting  yet  half  afraid,  push  out  our  gropii:^  fe«t 
Into  the  darkness.  Jerome. 

There's  never  a  rose  in  all  the  world 

But  makes  some  green  spray  sweeter ; 
There's  never  a  wind  in  all  the  sky 

But  makes  some  bird  wing  fleeter; 
There's  never  a  star  but  brings  to  heaven 

Some  silver  ra<liance  tender; 

And  never  a  rosy  cloud  but  helps 

To  crown  the  sunset  splendor; 

No  robin  bnt  may  thrill  some  heart, 

His  dawnlight  gladness  voicing. 
God  gives  iih  all  some  small,  sweet  way 
To  set  the  world  rejoicing. 
There  is  no  house  so  small  (hat  it  hath  not  room  for  love  • 
there  is  no  castle  so  wide   that  it  cannot  be  filled  with  it; 
Lore  can  glorify  mean  things  and  make  lowly  things  lovely. 
LettJie  road  be  long  and  dreary. 

And  its  ending  out  of  sight; 
Foot  it  bravely,  strong  or  weary. 
Trust  in  Go<l  and  do  the  right 
Some  will  hate  thee,  some  will  love  thee. 

Some  will  flatter,  some  will  slight ; 
Turn  from  man  ar '  look  above  tboo  - 
Trust  in  God  an     lo  the  i  ght 
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WorJs  t  Words !  They  are  little,  yet  mighty  and  brave ; 

They  reKiie  a  nation,  an  einpiru  save— 

They  close  up  the  gafia  in  a  fresli  bleeding  heart 

That  sick  II  eiis  and  sorniw  have  severed  apart. 

They  fall  on  the  jiath,  like  a  ray  of  Ihe  sun, 

Where  the  shadowH of  deatli  lay  si)  heavy  upon; 

They  lighten  the  earth  over  our  blensed  dead. 

A  word  that  will  comfort,  oh  '.  leave  not  uneaid. 

The  man  who  thinks  he  never  did  a  foolish  thing  isn't 

wise  enough  to  know  wliat  folly  is. 

When  hoary  time  has  garnered  all  hie  sheaves, 
lie  beare  them  hence,  and  with  his  golden  key 
He  locks  them  in  the  store-house  of  eternity. 
A::d  life's  brown  harveet-Geld  is  strewn  with  leaves. 
The  present  melts  into  the  dreamy  past. 

The  once  bright  sword  is  rusty  in  its  sheath, 
The  victor's  brow  is  crowned  with  laurel  wreath. 
And  life's  long,  stormy  conflict  ends  at  last. 
Hopn  is  the  mainspring  of  happiness;   resolution  is  the 
secret  cf  success. 

As  travelers  oft  look  back  at  eve. 

When  eastward  darkly  going, 
To  gaze  ui)on  that  light  they  leave 
Still  faint  behind  them  glowing; 
So,  when  the  close  of  pleasure's  day 
To  gloom  hath  near  coneigned  us. 
We  turn  to  i-atcli  one  lading  ray 
Of  joy  that's  left  behind  ns.  Moore. 

The  gray  half 'tones  of  daybreak  are  not  the  gray  half- 
tones of  the  day's  close,  though  the  degree  of  their  shade 
may  be  the  same.  In  the  twilight  of  the  morning,  light 
seems  active,  darkness  passive  ;  in  the  twilight  of  evening 
it  is  the  darkness  which  is  active  and  crescent,  and  the 
light  which  is  the  drowsy  reverse.  Hardy. 

Two  went  to  pray  7    Or  rstber  say 
One  went  to  brag,  tbe  other  to  pray ; 
One  standi  up  close  and  treads  on  bl{^, 
Where  tbe  other  dares  not  lend  his  eye ; 
One  nearer  to  God's  altar  trod, 
The  other  to  the  altar's  God.  Oraihaw. 

It  is  not  the  clock  with  the  loudest  tick  that  goes  the  beet 
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There  are  C'Men  deeds  to  be  done  tonlay. 
There  in  ear<-  and  woe  to  be  lightened. 
There  are  weary  hearts  tliat  fain  would  di*. 
And  Ri)rn>wfiil  lives  U)  be  brif:htened. 
Tliere  in  dark  desjair  and  eowanlly  dread. 
By  hiiiuan  weakness  Leigbtened. 
Tliere  is  )^im  dismay  and  tiorrible  doubt. 
And  human  weakaess  is  frightened. 
Riuht  habit  is  like  the  thread  on  whieb  we  string  precioiia 

pcarln— the  thread  is,  perhaps,  of  no  Kreat  vaLue,  but,  if  it  be 

broken,  the  pearls  ofe  lost. 

Up  to  thy  Master's  work,  for  tliou  art  called 
To  ilo  His  bidilintc  till  the  hand  of  death 
Strike  off  thine  armor.    Noble  Held  Is  Uiinc — 
The  soul  tl)y  provinue.  that  uiysleriuiu,  thing 
Which  batb  no  limit  from  tlie  walls  of  sense. 
Oh,  live  the  life  of  prayer. 
The  life  of  tireie:«  lubor  for  His  sake. 
So  may  the  angel  of  tlie  covenant  bring 
Thee  to  thy  home  in  b1)K8,  with  many  a  gem 
To  glow  forever  in  thy  Master's  crown. 

Kind  words  produce  their  own  image  in  men's  souls— and 
a  beautiful  inline  it  is.  They  soothe  and  comfort  the  hearer; 
they  shame  hiui  out  of  bis  unkind  feelings. 
Throuph  all  my  little  cares  there  is 
One  tboui'ht  that  comfort  brings  wliene'er  it  cornea ; 
■Tis  this—"  Goii  knows."    He  knows 
Each  strumrle  that  my  hard  heart  makes  to  bring 
Ms  wilt  to  Iii».    Uiten  when  night-time  comes 
My  heart  is  full  of  tears,  because  the  good 
That  seemed,  at  mom,  so  easy  to  be  done. 
Has  proved  so  hard ;  but  then  remenil)ering 
That  a  kind  Fatlier  is  my  Judt-e,  I  say, 
"  He  knows."     And  ro  1  lay  me  down  with  traet 
That  bis  pood  hand  will  ^ive  me  nee<led  strength 
To  better  do  His  work  in  coming  days. 

There  is  a  sleeping  ocean  in  the  bosom  of  every  child 
that  is  born  into  the  worlil.  Horace  Vntm. 

Those  love  truth  best  who  to  tliemBelves  are  true, 
And  wbattbey  dare  to  dream  of,  dare  to  do.     LmetQ 
It  you  woald  be  strong,  conquer  yourself! 
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LooL  not  mournrully  iuto  tbf  |>ast ;  it  cornea  nut  back 
af^iii.    Wisely  imjirovi;  the  prfsenl ;  itistLiiie. 

Lonjycl/oic. 

There  is  no  friend  like  the  old  friend  who  haa  sliared  our 

niorniiiK  daj'H, 
No  itreetinf;  like  his  wckiimc,  no  lioinav'C  like  IjIm  praiiso ; 
F«niO  is  tlie  KcentU'iM  suntlower,  with  ^^uily  cruwn  of  (.raid, 
But  friendship  iit  the  brealliintc   row;,  with  KWi'etn  in  every 

fold.  C  »'.  Jlolma. 

leleona,  lakiiig  our  hae,  the  hue 
who  arc  about  uii.  Locke. 

We  may  not  help  to  |>latit  the  grain, 

Kor  )!olden  Hheavi'M  to  bind, 

But  we  may  fill  the  cryKtai  cup 

When  faintin)!  ones  we  find. 

OaiixioiiH  Houiri,  intent  Id  serve, 

Who,  tcHriiil,  pray  and  wait. 
Be  sure  (iotl  pivcH  lo  eat^li  a  key 
That  uitfiia  hcaven'H  gate.  Carttline  Rick. 

Look  upon  the  britcht  side  of  your  condition,  then  your 
dtsrontente  will  diKpcrse.  Pore  not  npou  yuur  loeaes,  but 
recount  yonr  mercies.  Watnon, 

An  a  atar 
That  from  its  [luivnt  Kun  aftr 
InibilHM  life-givinK  rays, 
InheritH  endless  dayn. 
Nor  from  ita  i«ith  apiMtinted  atrayn. 
Spirits  there  arc,  t!ioii;;ii  niaHkinl  by  mortal  duat, 
Who  lean  UIHH1  Ibeir  Father'a  hcuH,  and  truat 
His  wiadom  whuMo  great  iawa  exprcw  Iiih  love ; 
Dwelling  on  earth,  yet  ciliienM  idnjvc. 
They  live  as  cx\]vn  from  Ibeir  home  on  high. 
And  to  regain  it  they  will  glailly  die. 

Uiien  KUbarrt  Brown. 
Work  poBtpontnl  iajieni-e  dethroneii. 
The  nohle  cU'i'il  nil  tongui's  may  niui. 
Those  that  loi-e  trulb  do  not  lovi'  I'osi'. 
Kn(>wle.lge  o|K'na  ..iily  lo  Ih.-  k.-y  of  love. 
Beauty  that  knows  Itwlf  H[«)ilN  ilM'If  for  othera. 
The  father  of  thought  ia  leisure;  her  mother  ia  toil. 
Sorrow  becomes  hcroiara  when  it  hides  itself  throa)(hlov& 
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IR,  which,  as  we  joorney  towards  il, 
r  burden  behind  us. 
Methinktt  we  do  as  fretful  children  do, 
Leaning  their  faces  on  the  window  pane 
To  High  the  gloss  dim  with  their  own  breath's  slain. 
And  shut  the  sky  aiid  limdscape  from  their  view; 
And  thus,  alas!  since  Uod  the  maker  drew 
A  mystic  separation  'twixt  those  twain, 
Tlic  life  beyond  ua  and  our  souls  in  pain. 
We  miss  the  prospect  which  we  are  cailed  unto 
By  grief  we  are  fools  t«  use. 

Be  still  and  strong, 
O  man,  my  brother!     Hold  thy  sobbing  breath. 
And  Iteep  thy  soul's  large  window  pure  from  wrong; 
That  BO,  as  life's  appointment  issneth. 
Thy  vision  may  be  clear  lo  watch  alonj? 
The  sunset  consummation  lights  of  death. 

Urs,  Broirning, 
Ve  want  not  time,  but  diligence,  for  great  perform  an  res. 
/>r.  Minmii, 
Hearts  are  the  tramp,  the  ardent  lover  cried. 
For  without  love  man  cares  fornauf>hl  beside. 
Nay,  clubB  are  trumps,  the  iMchelor  replied. 
For  he  who  Uvea  in  clubs  is  satisfied. 
Diamonds  are  trumps,  the  rich  man  said,— the  t«St: 
If  I  have  wealth,  I'll  purcliaae  alt  the  rest. 
Fools  all!  the  sexton  cried  ;  spades  are  the  best, 
For  with  Che  spade  I  lay  you  in  the  grave. 
And  though  you've  money,  love,  and  ail  the  rest 
Of  life,  they  cannot  from  oblivion  save. 
Life  is  not  so  abort  but  that  there  is  alwavs  time  for 
courtesy.  '  Emerton. 

The  highest  culture  is  to  speak  no  ill; 
The  b^t  reformer  is  the  man  whose  eyes 
Are  qnick  ta  see  all  beauty  and  all  worth ; 
And  by  its  own  discreet,  well-ordered  life 
Alone  reproves  the  erring. 

When  thy  gaie 
Turns  it  on  thine  own  mill,  be  most  severe, 
But  when  it  Mis  upon  a  fellow-man 
Let  kindllneHK  control  it ;  and  refrain 
From  that  belittling  censure  that  aprinfts  forth 
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A  barglar  worked  long  with  a  pick  and  a  screw, 
Till  he  loosened  the  lock,  and  the  faeteiiings  too, 
Then  be  opened  the  door  and  wax  ju8t  stepping  through 
When  he  altered  his  plans  and  immediatoly  fled ; 
For  a  navy  revoiver  was  aimed  at  his  head, 
And  the  gentle  proprietor  quietly  said  — 

"  No,  you  don't !  "  J.  B.  Smilty. 

Mark  Antony  is  in  the  grocery  basinesB  at  Atlanta.  Prob- 
ably he  keeps  a  good  stock  of  tafly  and  chewinf;-gum  to 
draw  the  Cleopatronage. 

I  stepped  into  my  room  one  day 

And  saw  some  children  there  at  play. 

I  sought  my  little  girl  and  found  her 

With  Lalf-aHjozen  youugetertt  round  her; 

And  from  the  way  she  slapped  her  rale, 

I  knew  that  they  were  "playing  nchool." 

Igave  my  little  girl  a  kiss, — 

A  pleasure  that  I  never  miss. 

A  murmur  through  the  school-room  ran, 

A  smile  perva<led  every  feature, 

"He  mUHt  beai-oinmittee-man!" 

They  loud  exclaioied,  "he  kissed  the  teacher]" 

May.— Carpets  are  curious  things,  mamma. 
Mamma.— Why  so? 

May.— Although  they  are  bought  by  the  yard,  yet  they're 
worn  out  by  the  fooL 

Mother, — William,  didn't  I  say  I'd  whip  you  if  yoa  put 
another  rubber  button  on  the  slove? 

William.— 'Taint  me,  nia.  It's  pa  smoking  one  of  the  cigara 
yon  bought  htm  for  bis  birthday. 

We  once  pronounced  it  "row,"  my  love. 

When  gliding  o'er  the  lake, 
We  were  both  belle  and  beau,  my  love, 

And  played  "Give  kiss  and  take." 
But  poverty  and  care,  my  love. 
Have  made  it  different  now. 
An  unromantic  pair,  my  love, 
We  both  pronounce  it  "row." 

One  of  the  main  qoefitions  of  the  age  in  regard  to  some 
men,  is  not  What  they  live  on,  but  Why  they  live  oa  7 
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The  Rev.  Dr.  Fourthly  (making  a  pastoral  call).— It  has 
been  a  long  time.  Mre.  Upjohn,  since  1  have  seen  MIbs  Bella 
at  church. 

Mrs.  Upjohn  (shaking  her  head  sadly). — I  fear,  doctor, 
Bella  is  tncurrigihie.  1  have  bad  aevcral  clcj^ut  new 
dresses  made  for  her  lately,  but  she  doesn't  seeiu  to  have 
any  desire  to  go  to  church  to — to  look  well  in  them,  you 
know.     I'm  afraid  she  is  getting  hopelesaly  worldly. 

Little  Girl. — Mrs.  Brown,  ma  wants  to  know  if  she  could 
borrow  a  dozen  epgs.     She  wants  t«  put 'em  under  a  hen. 

Neighbor.— So  you've  got  a  hen  sitting,  have  you?  I 
didn't  know  you  kept  hens. 

Little  (iirl.— No,  ma'am,  we  don't,  but  Mrs.  Smith's  goia' 
tolendusahcn  that  wants  ter  set,  and  nia  thought,  if  you'd 
lend  her  some  eggs,  we'd  find  a  nest  ouraelb. 

"You  demand  hiith  ymstes,"  said  the  raistresB  of  the 
house,  "but  1  am  willing  to  pay  good  wages  to  a  good  giri. 
You  are  prepared  to  give  satiefaclion,  I  suppose,  in  the 
matter  of  references  7  " 

"As  toreferen(«s,  mum,"  rejilied  the  young  woman  in  the 
gay  bonnet  haughtily,  "  1  don't  require  'era.  References  i» 
out  of  place  between  ladies !  " 

It  is  said  that  no  one  can  arrest  the  flight  of  time;  but 
who  is  there  who  is  not  able  to  stop  a  minute? 

The  stern  of  a  departing  ferryboat  is  more  polite  than 
that  of  the  other  boaUu    It  always  returns  the  bow. 

Edison's  agent. — Wouldn't  you  like  to  buy  a  phonograph  7 
It  will  store  up  everything  you  say  and  repeat  it  to  you. 
Want  one? 

Omaha  man.— No;  got  a  wife. 

Tom.— Got  a  toothache?    Why  don't  you  have  it  out  7 

Rob.— Well,  I  don't  mind  having  a  leg  off— but  a  tooth 

it 

I  take  your  mind 

"John,"said  his  wife  (thoy  were  in  a  sleeping-carbcrllO, 
"for  gooilness  sake,  wake  up  ! "  "  Wha-what'w  the  matter?" 
"  You  arc  snoring  so,  people  will  think  we're  off  the  track." 

"  How  (»n  you  Icll  a  young  fowl  from  an  old  one?  " 

"By  the  teeth!" 

"  Nonsense ;  a  fowl  hasn't  any  teeth." 

"No:  but  I  have." 
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Mr.  Mould,  the  undertaker,  was  complainin);  about  biui- 
gCM  anil  apptareil  eomewhat  discouraged.  "  Uriali,"  sun- 
gested  his  wife,*'  I  wonder  if  it  wouldn't  tirighten  tliintp  up 
alitlleif  you  were  to  ofierabaryain  sale  of  uoffina  for  the 
nest  thirty  days?  I  think  people  would  taJie  advantage  of 
it." 

Unto  a  dentist  the  other  day 

A  woman  went  in  quest 
Of  some  one  wbo  could  find  away 

To  f^ive  toothache  a  rest 
Into  tbc  i-hair  herself  she  threw, 

And  opened  lier  mouth  ho  wide 
That  the  dentist  said:    "  There,  that  will  do, 
I  mean  to  stand  outside." 
The  old  man  was  rith,  but  the   youn(5  man  hadn't  a  red. 
Neither  did  the   youn^   man   have  a  daaghUir,  but  the  old 
man  did,  and  tlie  young  man  want«d  to  marry  her.    Tlie 
old  man  didn't  want  a  |ioor  son-in-law,  but  the  youn^  man 
had  nerve,  and  he  bearded  the  lion  in  his  iten  and  told 
him  all.    The  old  man  looked  him  over  disdainfully. 
"  Money  talks,  ynun^  man,"  he  said. 
"  Well,"  refl|M>nded  the  youth  bravely,  "why  don't  you 
say  something  then  7  " 

Mrs.  Larimer.— Didn't  you  foiEet  yourself,  John,  in  wieh- 
infcthe  bride  many  happy  returns  of  the  day? 
Mr.  Larimer. — Not  at  all,  love.    She  is  a  Chicago  woman. 
Softly,  softly,  while  we  slept, 

Canie  the  snowHakes  ^ntly  down. 
Came  and  sorrowfully  wove 

A  shroud  of  white  for  the  burieil  town. 
We  rose  with  fecllnttH  tn^nd  and  intense 
And  hireil  a  niiddle-am'd  Afri<-an  to  dean  otir 
sidewalk  off*  for  fifty  centa. 

"Anything  new  or  fresh  tlib  morning?"  a  reporter  asked 
In  a  railway  office. 

"  Yes,"  replieii  the  lone  o^'cupant.- 

"  What  is  it?"  u.-<ki'd  the  re|iorter  eagerly,  whipping  out 
his  nole-lHHik, 

"That  |iaint  you  an'  IcanititfflL'ainnf'." 

The  railway  man  is  In  the  hosjiital,  and   tikat  rej>orter  u 

She.— She  is  a  poem. 

Foet.— Why?    Doea  no  one  want  herT 
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"  I  sujipose,"  said  the  man  who  had  just  bewi  let  oat  ol 
j&il,  "the  wardcD  iiieaiit  to  be  kind,  bnt  be  wasn't  exactly 
thoughtful." 

"What  did  hesay  ?" 

"  Be  wished  me  many  happy  returns  of  the  day." 

A  New  York  dude  ia  dangerouflly  ill  from  mental  ex- 
bauation  and  ovcr-exertion.  He  attended  a  eoap-babble 
party  the  otlicr  evening  and  blew  a  bubble  as  laj^  as  a 
hkkory  nut. 

First  businesH-man  (busy  with  a  pile  of  letters). — Yes,  I'm 
most  dead,  and  luy  correspondence  not  half  done.  I  wish 
1  could  afford  to  adopt  your  plan.  You  dictate  to  tbat 
pretty  girl  typewriter  yet,  I  suppose. 

Second  buHiness-nisn, — Dictate  to  her  yet?  NotmuchJ 
don'L    We're  niartied  now. 

"  My  little  man,  come  tcU  to  me. 
If  you  could  by  some  ma^'ie  be 

To  tlie  unknown  fairyland  transplanted. 

Where  boys  may  have  their  wishes  granted. 
What  would  you  wish  to  be?" 

"I'd  wish "  he  sidewise  cocked  his  head. 

Pondered, and  paused,  and  then  he  said : 
"I'd  wish  I  had  two  brolhers, — 

One  big  one  and  one  1  could  lick; 

That  nothin'  never'd  make  me  sick, 
And  eight  or  nine  grandmothers." 

Two  men  met  in  the  country  road,  yesterday,  on  the  way 
from  market. 

"  How  are  you,  old  Ben  Russell  ?"  called  onc- 

"  Come,  now,"  said  tlie  other,  "  I'll  bet  you  t  ain>^  any 
older'nyou!  Tell  me  what's  the  earliest  recollection  you 
can  put  your  flneer  on." 

"  Well,"  said  the  other,  thinking  a  moment  intently,  "the 
very  first  thing  I  can  remember  is  hearing  people  say, 
when  you  went  by, '  There  goes  old  Ben  Russell ! ' " 

Mamma.— What  is  Willie  cryinpabout? 

Bridget.— Rhure,  ma'am,  he  wanted  to  go  across  the  street 
to  Tommy  Brown's. 

Mamma.- Well,  why  don't  yon  let  him  got 

Bridget.— They  wpre  liavin'  charades,  he  said,  ma'am,  and 
I  wasn't  shure  as  he'd  Lad  'em  yet. 
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Why  ie  a  pig  the  moBt  provident  of  all  animalB?    Becanee 
he  always  carries  a  spare-rib  about  him. 


Why  Ib  a  piano  player  like  a  pickpocket  ?  Because  be  b 
always  fingering  for  notes. 

Why  ia  a  cow  like  a  broken  chair?  One  gives  milk  and 
the  other  gives  way. 

If  one  were  compelled  to  die, and  had  his  choice,  which 
method  would  he  prefer?  To  be  shot  from  a  csnnon  be- 
cause then  he  could  hear  the  report  of  his  own  death. 

When  is  a  window  like  a  star?    When  it's  a  sky-light. 

Why  is  the  church  of  St.  Paul,  London,  like  a  bird's  nest? 
Becaose  it  was  built  by  a  wren  (Sir  Christopher  Wren). 

Why  do  dentista  make  tlie  best  farmers?  They  are  used 
to  pullin)^  stumps. 

ninds  one  of  a  junk  shop?    Sec- 

What  animal  has  more  brains  than  man?  The  hog, 
because  it  has  a  hog's-head  full. 

Who  is  the  lasiest  of  all  storekeepers?  The  Aimiture 
deader,  because  he  always  has  chairs  and  lounges  abouL 

Why  is  a  ftshdealer  never  generous?  His  business  makes 
him  sell-Bsb. 

Why  is  "yes"  the  most  ignorant  word  in  all  languages?  It 
does  not  "no"  anything. 

Why  do  all  sailors  believe  that  there  is  a  man  in  the 
moon  ?    They  have  tieen  to  sea. 

Why  is  a  stage-prompter  like  a  policeman  ?  He  is  guar- 
dian of  the  piece. 

What  is  the  difference  between  an  apple  and  a  pretty 
f^rl?  Man  squeezes  the  apple  before  be  gets  cider,  and  he 
squeezes  the  girl  after  he  gets  fude  her. 

What  public  officer  comes  nearest  being  in  the  pickling 
business?    The  pohccman,  he  preserves  order. 

Why  should  an  artist  never  be  short  of  cash?  If  he 
knows  his  business,  he  can  always  draw  money. 

What  sort  of  bonds  make  the  most  risky  sort  of  a  specu- 
lation ?    The  bonds  of  matrimony. 
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Why  is  a  tennis  player  I 
meBiiB?    He  b  ublii^il  U>  u 

Why  are  a  hauntml  house,  a  bottle  of  aloohol,  a  pranoini; 
young  horue  and  a  corner  tavern  all  alike?  Tliey  are  ail 
fullof  Hpiritis. 

Wlien  ia  a  girl  dressed  for  the  bull  lilie  a  Sioux  Indian  in 
bin  war  ))aint?    When  sbe  it)  "dresaeO  to  liill." 

When  m  the  meesenger  boy  in  the  greatest  hurry  T  When 
be  is  fiat  duleep. 

Why  is  a  high  tariS'libe  a  pairof  ovemlla?  Because  it  is 
int«ailed  to  protect  the  laboring  man. 

Why  is  the  fly  the  best  one  among  the  grocer's  su^r 
cnstomers?  Wlienever  he  comes  for  sugar,  he  settles  on 
the  spot. 

What  is  a  preferred  creditor?  The  one  vho  never  sends 
his  bill. 

Wliat  court-room  is  most  frequented  by  suitors?  The 
family  parlor. 

Why  is  a  coal-dpaler  like  a  millionaire  speculator?  Be- 
cause he  does  buKincRs  on  a  large  scale. 

Who  is  the  lover  who  ne^er  has  a  rival?  The  man  in 
love  with  himself. 

Who  is  the  man  who  invariably  finds  things  dull?    The 

What  coat  is  finished  without  buttons  and  put  on  wet! 
A  coat  of  jaint. 

Why  shouli!  you  always  pick  np  a  connlerfeit  coin  you  see 
in  the  street?    Vou  may  be  arrested  for  passing  it. 

What  is  the  most  popular  paper  at  the  summer  resorts? 
Fly-paper? 

Why  is  a  good  H[)eller  at  a  spelling  match  like  a  glass  oi 
champagne  ?    Because  both  go  to  the  head. 

For  what  profession  are  the  members  of  a  college  boat 
crew  best  littud  ?    For  dentistry,  because  they  have  a  good 

))Ull. 

Why  is  the  girl  who  passes  her  drpssmalicr  on  the  strt-ct 
witliout  a  recognition  like  psiieronthc  wall?  Becauso 
she's  stuck  up. 

AVhy  are  laws  like  the  ocean  7  The  moat  trouble  ia  caused 
by  the  breakers. 
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A  MonUuift  fnri  came  Eatit  and  entered  a  fiuihionabls 
boanliiitf-Ki'liooI  fur  a  year.  {>n  her  return  ah«  Hew  into 
her    &tlier'H    armn,    (jaHpinK   out:     "  Oh,  jiapa!    How  is 

tnammaand ''    The  old  Moiilaniaii  relreatud  until  he 

Uicktvl  up  afuiinHt  thedejioti  thui)  hu  xhook  one  horny 
Snger  warnin^ly  towanls  the  rutQrne<l  "  UNidic"  and  said : 
"  Don't  you  no  for  calling  me  'l>oppy'  and  your  mam 
•mommy',  Sary  Jine.  Wo  won't  hcv  it  'Da<r  and  'mam' 
was  (fooil  enutf  fer  ye  wlien  ye  left  home,  an'  it's  good  enuff 
now  tliat  you've  come  hoiue.  B'ar  that  in  mind,  Sary  Jane, 
and  don't  'poppy'  me  ajipiin  or  I'll  take  a  brush  to  yc." 

"Why,  aunt,"  8ai<I  a  blooming  young  lady  to  her  an- 
ient HpinHlcr  relative,  as  Ihey  stood  waiting  on  the 
corner,  "you don't  really  mean  to  get  on  to  that  crowded 
car.doyou?"  "That's  jiwt  what  I've  been  waiting  for," 
replied  the  antiqiiu,  grimly,  "It's  all  very  well  for  you 
young  girls  to  talk,  but  when  I  get  a  chance  to  sit  on  a  man's 
lap  1  aint  going  to  waiite  it." 

She  hail  hf«n)  hemelf  and  her  orphan  mates 

Calleil  "motherleKB  lambs"  and  "poor  little  birdB;" 
But  little  HJie  knew  of  bird  or  of  lamb. 

Beyond  the  sound  of  tlie  loving  words  I 
Adcpt«d,  at  last,  in  a  beantifn!  home. 
She  itat  al  dinner,  at  "papa's"  side; 
'And  Katie  mast  VAt  sonic  lamb,"  was  said; 

Bat  her  blue  eyes  ojiened  big  and  wide. 
And  she  cried,  with  a  Rweet  reproachful  look. 

Her  baby  brain  in  a  puxsled  whirl; 
"  O  pa|)a '  /  couUlii'l  eat  lanih,  at  tiU  I 
Did  you  cook  a  boy,  or  a  liltUgirlT" 

"  Mr.  SnagKB,  what  is  a  sl^  party  7  "  asked  Mrs.  Ijiiaggi 
of  her  husband. 

"Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem, "  replied  Rnaggs,  "a  stag 
party  is  one  lo  which  the  "dears"  are  not  ailinitted." 

"What  would  you  say,  Bobby,"  remarked  the  minister 
who  was  dining  with  the  family,  "if  I  should  ask  your 
mamma  to  let  you  have  another  piece  ofpic?"  "  I  would 
say  'Amen,' "'  replied  Bobby  devoutly. 

"  Step  this  way.  if  you  please,  ladies,"  said  the  (racious 
stiop-walker,  as  he  led  off  with  a  majestic  wave  of  his  hand. 

"  We  are  sorry,"  said  a  lady,  "but  we  never  learned  to 
■top  that  way." 
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Struiger  (to  aeven-year-old  Boston  boy).— Say,  tab 
Where's  Boylstoii  street? 

Boston  Boy.— While  yonr  mode  of  address,  sir,  seems  lo 
me  to  savor  uf  uniiue,  nol'to  say  unwarrantable,  Guniiliarity, 
yon  shall  have  the  inTormation  you  iieek.  Yoa  will,  per- 
chance defivry,  some  diatance  up  the  street,  an  impoeuiji 
structure  of  comodngled  KenaiesaQce  and  eariy  Venetian 
arcbitectare.  The  street  for  wbicb  you  inquire  ia  immedi- 
ately conliguouB. 

She  waa  ironinx  dolly's  new  gown. 

Maid  Marian,  four  years  old, 
With  ber  brows  puckered  down 
In  a  painstakrng  frown 

Under  her  tresses  of  gold. 
Twas  Sunday,  and  nurse  coming  in 
Exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  surprise: 
"  Don't  you  know  it's  a  sin 
Any  work  to  begin 

On  the  day  that  the  Lord  sanctifies?  " 
Then,  lifting  her  face  like  a  rose. 

Thus  answered  this  wise  little  tot: 
"  Now,  don't  you  suppose 
The  good  Lord  He  knows 
This  little  iron  aint  hot  ?" 
"  No,  I  have  trusted  a  2ood  many  popular  signs,  and  they 
are  all  frauds.    Once,  I   found   a   fonr-leaf  clover,  and  tb»t 
night  I  proposed  to  agirl,  a  Miss  Blank,  hut  she  refiue*!  me. 
"  Well,    you  see   the    four-leafed    clover    brought   you 
good  luck." 
"Good  luck?" 
"  Yefl,  I  wish  I'd  found  the  clover,  I  married  her. 
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SENTIMBNTS  For  FubUo  OocsBloDBt 

fPITTICISHS  For  Home  Enjorment; 

IiIFB  THOUGHTS  For  Private  Befleotiont 

FUNNT  SATIIfOa  For  Social  Fuitlnie,  Ao. 


Not  a  Hound  has  ever  ceased  to  vibrate  ihroiiKh  Rpac«, 

not  a  ripple  has  evertx^n  loetupon  the  ocean.    Muuh  mora 

is  it  true  tliat  not  a  true  thought,  nor  a  pure  resolve,  nor  a 

loving  act,  has  ever  gone  forth  in  vain.  Bobert»on. 

One  lamp— thy  mother's  love — 

Amid  the  stars 

Shall  lift  its  pure  flame  chanj^leas, 
And  before  tbe  throne  of  God 
Burn  through  eternity, 

Holy— aa  it  was  lit  and  lent  thee  here.     WiUit. 
There  was  never  a  person  who  did  anything  worth  doing 
that  did  not  receive  more  than  he  i^ve.  H.  W.  Beeeher. 

Therefore  gird  up  thyself ;  and  come,  to  stand 
Unflinching  under  the  un&ltt^rinfE  hand. 
That  waits  to  prove  thee  U>  the  utiermosL 
It  were  not  hard  to  suM'er  by  His  hand, 
IfthoucouldstseeHisfai^;  but  in  thedarkl 
This  is  the  one  last  trial ;— be  it  so. 
Christ  was  forsaken,  so  must  thou  be  too; 
How  could st  thou  sufTcr  but  In  seeming,  elseT 
Thou  wilt  not  see  the  fotre  nor  feel  tbe  hand. 
Only  the  cruel  crushing  of  the  feet. 
When  through  the  bitter  night  the  Lord  comes  down 
To  tread  the  winepress.    Not  by  sight,  but  faith, 
Kndure,  endure,— be  faithful  to  the  end. 

Harriet  Eleanor  HarmUoa  Kitlff, 
Learn  benevolence ;  it  In  the  only  cure  of  a  morbid  tem- 
per.   To  be  hKpp7  yon  must  forget  youraelf.  Btduer. 
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£at  oystera  in  thoae  monthH  only  wbirh  include*  nn  R  in 

their  names,  and  drink  wine  only  in  tboee  which  have  a  W. 

Planl  bli-ssini.'n,  ble^iiim  wili  blouin  ; 

riant  liate  and  Imlv  nlli  Kruw  ; 
You  I'un  *!«■  Io-iIhv,  lo-incirrow  will  liriuK 
The  lilurwoui  llial  pruver^  uliut  mirl  uf  thing 
In  the  nacd,  the  seed  that  yuu  how. 
There  is  only  one    Btiuiulant  that   nevpr   fails  anil  yrt 
never  inlosicalfs,— duly.   Duty  puts  a  hUi-k  sky  ovw  tvf ry 
aiau— U)>  in  hittlu-art,  may  be -into  which  thtt  itky  lark,  hap- 
piness, always  ffn:H  sinking.  iMmartme. 
Don't  br  diwouraj;t'd ;  keep  on  try  in'. 

An'  you  will  ("it  yer  winh  ; 
SouK'tiineH  the  very  rborleel  line 

Fulls  up  the  bifi^fRt  tieh '.  AtUinta  CmiMituHon. 
He  only  ifl  Krpat  of  heart  who  floods  the  world  with  ■ 
great  affection.  He  only  ix  great  of  mind  who  nlira  the 
world  with  great  thou nhts.  He  only  ih  jireat  of  will  who 
does  Bomelhing  to  nbape  the  world  to  a  great  carper,  and  he 
ie  greatest  who  does  the  most  of  all  these  thiuKH  and  does 
them  beat.  Hilchcoek. 

There  could  not  be  anylhi.'.g  better  than  this 

Old  world  in  the  way  it  bei^an, 
And  thon^'h  some  matters  have  );onc  amlsa 

From  the  great  original  plan, 
And  however  dark  the  slties  may  appear, 

And  however  souls  may  bliin<ler, 
I  tell  you  it  all  will  work  out  dear, 
for  good  lies  over  and  under. 
Truth  now  must  be  suutilit,  ami  that  with  care  and  dili- 
gence, before  we  find  it.    Jewels  do  not  lie  upon  the  sur- 
face  of   the   earth ;     highways    are    seldom     paved    with 
gold ;  what  is  most  worth  our  finding  calls  for  the  greatest 
«earch.  StUlinsfteit. 

Our  whitest  pearl  we  never  find ; 

Our  ri)iest  fruit  we  never  reach ; 
The  flowering  niomeutB  of  the  mind 
Lose  half  Uteir  petals  in  our  speech.    Ilolmft. 
How  mankind  defers  from  day  to  day  the  best  it  can  do 
and  the  most  beautiful  thint!S  it  can  enjoy,  witiiout  think- 
ing that  every  day  may  be  the  last  one  aJid  that  lout  time 
U  lost  eternity  1  Hultv. 
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Thifl  ts  the  word ;  "  Some  one  bath  need  of  the«." 
Some  one — or  who  or  where  I  do  not  know ; 
Knoveat  thou  not?    Then  Heek ;  make  no  delay  1 
And  thou  shall  find,  in  land  of  sun  or  snow, 
Who  waits  thee,  little  child  or  piltfrim  firay ; 
For,  since  God  keeps  thee  in  iliit  world  below, 
Some  one  hath  need  of  thee,  somewhere,  to-day.  Dotod. 
Happy  it  were  for  us  all  if  we  bore  prosperity  as  well  and 
msely  OB  we  endure  adverse  fortune.  Scm£A«y. 

Be  merry,  man  1  and  take  not  sore  in  mind 

The  wavering  of  this  wretched  world  of  eormw  I 
To  God  be  humble  and  to  thy  frieud  be  kind. 
And  with  thy  nelnhbors  gl^ly  lend  and  borrow ; 
His  chance  to-night,  it  may  be  thine  to-morrow. 

Dunbar. 
To  live  in  the  presence  of  (treat  truths  and  eternal  laws, 
to  be  led  by  permanent  ideals,— tliat  is  wliat  keeps  a  man 
patient  when  the  world  ignores  him,  and  calm  and  un- 
spoiled when  the  world  praises  him.  Balxae, 
We  need,  each  and  all,  to  be  needed, 
To  feel  we  have  somathinK  to  give 
Toward  soothing  the  moan  of  earth's  hunger; 

And  we  know  that  then  only  we  live 
When  we  feed  one  another,  as  we  have  been  fed, 
Pram  the  hand  that  gives  body  and  spirit  their  bread. 


The  mill  lantiot  grind  with  the  water  that  is  past.  As 
little  can  it  grind  with  what  is  to  come.  It  can  grind  only 
with  what  is  passing  through  it.  We  can  make  no  use  of 
time  post.  As  little  use  can  we  make  of  time  to  come.  We 
can  moke  use  only  of  the  passing  moment.         Jtam'i  Horn, 

Just  a  little  every  day. 

That's  the  way ! 

Children  iearn  to  read  and  write 

Bit  by  bit,  and  mite  by  mite. 

Never  any  one,  I  say, 

Leaps  to  knowledge  and  its  power ; 

Slowly — slowly— hour  by  boor. 

That's  the  way! 

Just  a  little  every  day.  WUeoa. 

Let  Ds  have  faith  that  right  makes  might;  and,  in  that 

Uth,  let  DB  to  the  end  dare  to  do  our  duty.  Lineobk 
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The  man  wlio  becomes  ksucc«seAi1  hypocrite  has  to  work 
*t  it  every  day  in  the  week.  Ram's  Horn. 

When  good  men  die, 
Tis  AS  though  noblest  planets  leave  the  sky. 
Extinguishing  ftffeetton's  thirsting  sight 
In  the  habiliments  of  deepest  night; 

And  vain  the  cry 

Of  groping  soals  bereft  of  guiding  light.         Tahaan. 

The  law  of  the  harvest  is  to  reap  more  than  yoa  bow. 

Sov  an  act,  and  you  reap  a  habit;  son-  a  habit,  and  you 

reap  a  character ;  sow  a  character,  and  yon  reap  a  destiny. 


One  small  life  in  God's  great  plan  ; 
How  futile  it  seems  as  the  ages  roll. 

Do  what  it  may  or  strive  what  ittsn, 
To  alter  the  sweep  of  the  infinite  wholel 
A  single  stitch  in  an  endless  web, 
A  drop  in  the  ocean's  flow  and  ebb, 
But  the  pattern  is  rent  where  the  stitch  is  lost, 
Or  marred  where  the  tant^led  threads  have  crossed. 
And  each  life  that  fails  of  the  true  intent 
Mars  the  perfect  plan  that  the  Master  meant.     Ooolidfft. 
Set  before   yon  high  models.    Try  to  live  with  the  most 
generous,  and  to  otiaerve  their  deeds.     Be  contented,  yet 
aspire;   that  should  be  the  &ith  of  all,  and  the  two  ar« 
quite  compatible.  lUibfHaott. 

Sense  is  our  helmet,  wit  is  but  the  plume ; 
The  plume  exposes,  '(is  our  helmet  saves. 
Who  is  a  true  man  ?    He  who  does  the  truth,  ami  never 
holds  a  principle  on  which  he  is  nut  prei>ared  in  any.hour 
to  act,  and  in  any  hour  to  risk  the  consequences  of  holding 
it.  Carlylr. 

Of  old  things  all  are  growing  slale; 
Of  good  things,  none  are  ijood  enough; 
Let's  join  and  make  a  better  world, 
Ofnew  and  better  stuff. 
Just  do  a  thing  and  don't  talk  about  it.    This  is  the  great 
secret  of  success  in  all  enterprisps.    Talk  means  discuRsioii ; 
discussion  means  irritation;   irritation  means  opposition; 
and  opposition  means  hindrance  always,  whether  you  are 
right  or  wrong.  Sarah  Grand, 

Not  even  the  tenderesi  hpart..  and  next  our  own. 
Knows  half  the  reasons  why  we  smile  or  sigh.     A'«Uc 
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Qo— breathe  it  in  th«  ear, 
Of  ftll  who  donbt  and  fear ; 
Say  to  them  "  Be  of  pood  cheer.' 
Tnith  ifl  ton^h ;  it  will  not  break  like  a  bubble,  at  a  tonch; 
nay,  yoa  may  kick  it  about  all  daylikeafootball,and  it  will 
be  rooad  and  full  at  evening.  Halma. 

Hay,  never  falter ;  no  irreat  deed  is  done 
By  &1terera  who  ask  for  certainty. 
No  good  is  ceiiAin,  but  the  steadfast  mind, 
He  undivided  will  to  seek  the  good : 
Tie  that  compels  the  elements,  and  wrings 
A  hamau  music  from  the  indifferent  air. 
The  greateflt  gift  the  hero  leaves  his  race 
Is  to  have  been  a  hero.    Say  we  fail  I 
We  feed  the  high  tradition  of  the  world 
And  leave  oar  spirit  in  onr  children's  breasts. 

George  ESot. 

There  Is  nothing  bo  stroDg  or  safe.  In  any  emergency  ol 

life,  as  simple  truth.  Didtent. 

As  precious  perfume  comes  from  close-cnuhed  floweii\ 

And  fruits  give  out  th^r  wine  wlth'n  the  pree^ 
So  homan  soula  shine  out  in  darkest  hoars 

And  blosaom  in  dietrees. 
Above  the  tide  of  snffering  and  pain, 

Thur  spirit's  song  leapt)  upward,  sweet  and  dear, 
Tellii^  of  sommer  Bunshloe  after  rain, 

Of  trust  and  hope  and  cherat 

There  is  only  one  plain  rale  of  life  elernally  blndii^.  It 
ia  this:  Try  thyself  nnweariedty, till  thon  flndest  the  highest 
thing  tbon  art  capable  of  doing,  and  th«n  do  it  Mitt, 

They  are  slaves  who  fear  to  speak 

For  the  liilten  and  the  weak; 

They  are  slaves  who  will  not  chooae 

Hatred,  scoffing  and.nbuse. 

Bather  than  in  silence  shrink 

Prom  the  truth  they  needs  most  think; 

They  are  slaven  who  dare  not  be 

In  Uie  right  with  two  or  three. 

Jame*  RutsfB  Lowdt, 

All  tme  work  Is  sacred ;  in  all  true  work,  were  it  but  true 

hand'labor,  there  is  somethtnK  ot  divineneas.    I^bor, -x'::]e 

as  the  earth,  has  its  summit  in  heaven.  Qin^. 
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Why  ia  a  mother-in-Uw  like  ft  tooBter?  Becaiue  she 
weare  &  comb  on  thb  tflp  of  her  head,  and  crows  over  the 
whole  flock. 

Why  are  tewyera  likehickoryswitehea?  Becaoae  tboy  do 
smart  things  when  well  applied. 

What  are  the  many  wrinkles  in  a  merchant's  forehead? 
Trade  marks. 

What  is  the  most  noted  composer  of  modern  timeeT 
Chloroform. 

What  is  better  than  to  give  credit  to  whom  itia  duet 
Give  the  cash. 

Why  is  fashion  like  a  blank  cartridge?  Because  it's  all 
powder  and  puff. 

Why  is  horse-racing  a  neceasity?  Because  it  is  a  matter 
of  course. 

What  did  the  tea-kettle  say  when  tied  to  the  little  dog's 
twlT    "After  you." 

What  18  the  Board  of  Education  ?  The  schoolmaster's 
shingle. 

Why  iB  the  letter  S  like  thunder  7  Because  it  makes  our 
cream  sour  cream. 

What  is  the  greatest  eui^ii-al  operation  on  record  7  leas- 
ing Michigan. 

Why  is  Westminster  Abbey  like  a  fireplace?  Because  it 
contains  the  ashes  of  the  great  (grate). 

Why  may  carpenters  reasonably  believe  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  atone  7    Because  they  never  saw  it. 

When  are  volunteers  not  volunteers  7  When  they  are 
mustered  (mustanl). 

Why  are  bells  the  most  oliedient  of  inanimate  thingsT 
Because  they  make  a  noise  when  they  are  tolled. 

Why  are  the  hours  from  one  to  twelve  like  good  ChristiaiiBT 
They  are  always  ou  the  watch. 

What  does  a  lamp-post  become  when  the  lamp  is  re- 
moved ?    A  lamp  lighter. 

Why  is  a  school- mistress  like  the  letter  C7  She  forms 
lasses  into  classes. 

What  letter  ia  that  which  is  invisible  but  never  out  of 
sight?    The  letter  I. 
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Mother. — What  ia  the  trouble,  Melinda  7  Yon  Beeined  dis- 
tressed about  BomethiDg. 

Melinda-'I  have  been  ioBulted.  I  bear  that  Mrs.  Grander- 
(^It  is  uirculatinf!  the  story  that  papa  carried  a  tin  dinner- 
pail  til!  he  was  forty  years  old. 
"And  what  did  you  aay?" 

"1  said  it  was  a  wanton  and  malignant  &lsehoad." 
"And    you  did  quite   right.     Your  father   never   car- 
ried a  dinner-pail ;  he  just  wrapped  a  sandwich  in  a  piece 
of  newspaper  and  slipped  it  in  his  overcoat  pockeL" 
"When  I  woe  at  the  party," 
Said  Betty  (a^ied  jost  four), 
"A  little  girl  fell  off  her  chair 
Bight  down  upon  the  floor; 
And  ail  the  other  little  girli 

B^an  to  laugh  but  me— 
/didn't  laugh  a  single  bit," 

Bald  Betty,  serioosly. 
"  Why  not?  "  her  mother  asked  her. 

Fall  of  delight  to  and 
That  Betty—bleee  her  little  haart^ 

Had  been  so  iiweetly  kind. 
"Why  didn't  you  laugh,  darling? 

Or  don't  you  like  to  tell  7  " 
"I  didn't  laugb,"  said  Betty, 
"  'Caoee  it  was  me  that  fell  I " 
"  Yon  don't  dot  your  i's  or  cross  your  t's,"  said  Mr.  IMm- 
ity  to  his  new  bookkeeper. 

" No,  rir,"  waa  the  reply.  "In  these  hard  times— er — 
I  thoogbt  it  advisable  not  to  use  any  more  ink  than  I  could 
help,  air."  —Harper't  Batar. 

"  Here  ia  a  sketch,"  said  the  poet. 

Unto  the  editor  gay, 
"That  I  tossed  off  in  an  idle  boor, 

To  while  the  time  away." 
"  Here  is  a  club,"  was  the  answer, 

In  a  bland  and  smiling  way, 
"  With  which  I  frequently  toss  me  off 
Six  poeta  in  a  day." 
HeQnlllen. — Do  you  believe  that  theosophy  ia  a  remedy 
for  the  mnndane  ilia  that  clog  the  esoteric  development  of 
our  inner  selves? 
Hiss  Foote  (Chicago).— I  don't  know.     Mamma  always 
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AnlrUh  girl  wbowasservAnt ton  Iftdj  was  complimenleil 
by  her  before  company  on  tbe  elaborate  ornamentation 
ofalar^  pie  at  dinner. 

"  Why,  Bridf^t,  you  are  quite  an  artist.  How  did  yon 
maiia^  to  do  this  so  beautiftilly  7  "  she  inqaired,  thinking 
to  rally  her  for  the  company's  amusement. 

"Iiidade  it  was  meself  that  did  it,  mum,"  said  Biddy,  with 
R  malicioos  grin.  "  Isn't  it  purty,  mum  7  I  did  Itwlth  your 
Use  teyth,  mum  I "  —  lU-BiU. 

Dear  little  Grace  at  the  window  stood 

Watchiufc,  tbat  winter  night, 
Tbe  icreat  round  moon  in  the  far  blue  akf. 

Where  it  shone  bo  big  and  bright. 
Till  a  cloud  swept  over  its  shining  fiice, 

Then  she  turned  with  a  little  pont ; 
"I  wanted  to  look  at  tbe  moon,"  she  said, 

"  But  somebody's  blowed  it  oat  1 " 

Brenda  AvheA 

Willie.— Mamma,  don't  they  keep  cream  at  a  creamery' 

Mamma. — Yes,  Willie, 

"And  they  sell  hens  at  a  hennery,  don't  they  7" 

"Yes.    Ran  out  and  play,  dearie." 

"And  they  make  cans  at  a  cannery,  don't  they  ?  " 

"Yes.  Don't  trather  mamma  any  more  just  now,  Willie> 
I  am  busy." 

"You  can  buy  pots  at  a  pottery,  can't  you?" 

"  Willie,  if  you  don't  hush  I  shall  have  to  pnnbh  you." 

(Silence  for  about  sixteen  seconds.) 

"  Mamma,  if  I  wanted  to  buy  a  dog  would  I  have  to  go  to 
a  doKfiery  ?  " 

"William,  I  shall  certainly — " 

"If  I  should  go  to  a  tannery  and  get  some  tan,  would  they 
tiitowinthefrecbleB,mamma7"  (Wbockl  whockl  whack!] 

"To  this  night's  masquerade,"  quoth  Dick, 

"  By  pleasure  I  am  beckoned. 
And  think  'twould  be  a  pleasant  trick 

To  go  OS  Charles  the  Second." 
Tom  felt  for  repartee  a  thirst. 

And  thus  to  Richard  said: 
-  You'U  better  go  as  Charles  the  Fint, 

For  that  requires  no  head." 
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"  That  DoW  Bttid  the  teacher  in  Igaacatcin's  &mily,  "that 
note  iniist  be  extended  into  the  next  measure." 

"Vot'8  dot  7  "  angrily  shouted  the  senior  leaacstein,  ruehlnK 
into  the  room.  "  Jakey,  don't  you  do  it !  Moke  it  a  beeEneei 
principle  never  to  oxtend  a  note  midoudt  yon  get  fint-chtsi 
security  J " 

Their  conversation  waa  very  low, 

Bo  very  low  I  could  not  catoh  It 
But  I  heard  this  much  as  I  tnrned  to  |^; 
"What  kind  of  trimming  d'ye  think  will  match  it?" 
"Moet  o(  you,"  said  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  once  to 
some  candidates  for  ordination,  "will  do  well  to  avoid  action 
in  the  pulpit.    I  shall  never  forget  a  rawboned  Irish  air&ta 
I  once  bad,  witb  handa  like  legs  of  mutton.    I  can  see  him 
Btiil,  preparing  for  a  grand  peroration,  and  leaning  over  the 
palpit  with  outstretched  palme,  as  be  exclaimed,  "  Paws, 
me  brethren,  paws  I  " 

Perriwink.— Aw,  Mr.  Hardhead,  Is  it  tme  that  rigawettea 
affect  the  bwainf 

Mr.  Hardhead.— No.  Those  who  have  braiua  do  not 
Bmoke  cigarettes. 

Lives  of  great  racn  all  remind  us 

We  must  work,  and  toil,  and  slave. 
And,  departing,  leave  behind  as 

All  the  cash  that  we  can  save,— 
Ctaeh  that  our  rekUons'  lawyere 
Will  divide  with  fiendish  glee, 
Just  because  they're  somewhat  sharper 
And  have  better  sense  than  we.  J.  B.  Smiitjf. 
Piron,  the  French  author,  having  been  taken  up  by  the 
watchman  of  the  night  In  the  streets  of  Paris,  was  carried, 
on  the  following   morning,   before  a  lieatenant  of  police 
who  haughtily  interrogated  him  concerning  his  busiuesB  or 
proieesion. 
"  I  am  a  poet,  air,"  said  Plron. 

"  Oh,  oh !  a  poet  are  you  ?  "  said  the  m^^trate  ;  "  1  nave 
a  brother  who  is  a  poet." 

"Then  we  are  even,"  said  Piron,  "for  I  have  a  brother 
who  is  a  fool." 
Besrae. — Let's  play  we  are  going  shopping. 
Nellie.— Let'e.     But,  then,  where's  our  money? 
"Oh,  we  don't  need  any  money.     All  we  have  to  do  ia 
to  price  things,  and  say  they  are  no  good,  and  make  the 
clerks  mad.    Pve  seen  mamma  do  that  Iot«  of  timen" 
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The  foDowing  line,  from  Gny, "  The  ploufrhnwii  bani» 
ward  ploda  hU  wewy  wftv,"  baa  been  found  to  admit  oj 
the  eleven  followiog  traaapoeitioos,  wiibout  deetroying  the 
ifajrme  or  altering  the  aeose : 

The  weary  plooghmaa  plods  his  homeward  my. 

The  weary  ploughman  homeward  plods  his  way. 

The  plooghmaD,  weary,  plods  his  homeward  way. 

The  ploughman,  weary,  homeward  ploda  bis  way. 

Weary  the  ploughman  plods  his  homeward  way. 

Weary  the  plooghman  homeward  plods  his  way. 

Homeward  the  ploughman  ploda  h  ia  weary  way. 

Homeward  the  wear;  ploughman  plods  his  way. 

Homeward  the  ploughman,  weary  ploda  his  way. 

The  homeward  ploughman  wemry  plods  his  way. 

The  homeward  ploughman  plods  his  weary  way. 

Beporter.— Well,  Senator,  I  have  come  according  to  yoor 
request.  What  feature  of  the  I»l«  immpaign  do  yon  wiah 
todiscuM? 

Distinguished  Senator  (with  ponderons  gnvity).^!  hav* 
sent  for  yoo,  sir,  to  aay  that  I  poutively  refuse  tu  be  lntM» 
viewed.  Put  that  down, — positively  refuse.  These  public 
men  that  are  always  rushing  into  print  in  order  to  keep 
themselves  before  the  pnblic— got  that  down  T — might  take 
a  leesoi)  from  the  staUsmanlike  reticence  of  men  who  really 
know  the  causes  that  contributed  to  our  late  defeat,  but 
who  maintain  a  dignified  reserve  when  approached  by  the 
thoughtless  interviewer.  Add  something  about  my  evident 
nn willingness  to  thrust  my  peisouality  on  the  pnblic,  and 
let  me  see  the  article  before  yon  print  it.    Good-day. 

Fox,  the  celebrated  orator,  was  one  day  told  by  a  lady, 
whom  he  visited,  that  she  did  not  eare  three  tUpt  of  a  louM 
for  him.  He  immediately  took  oat  his  pendl,  and  wrote 
the  following  lines : 

"A  lady  has  told  me,  and  in  her  own  hoase. 
That  she  cares  not  for  me,  'three  skips  of  a  lonse.' 
I  forgive  the  dear  creature  for  what  she  has  vid, 
Snoe  women  will  talk  of  what  busb  ir  tkub  sua* 
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The  longer  I  live,  the  more  deeply  Km  I  convinced  that 
which  makee  the  difference  between  one  mftn  and  Miother — 
between  the  weak  and  the  powerful,  the  great  and  insig- 
niflcant,  is  energy, — invinribla  determinatioa,  a  pnrpoae 
once  formed,  and  then  death  or  rictory.  JPoiMO  Buxton. 
They  talk  abont  a  woman's  sphere, 

As  tbongh  it  bad  a  limit; 
There's  not  a  place  in  earth  or  heaven, 
There's  not  a  task  to  mankind  given, 
There's  not  a  bleesing  or  a  woe. 
There's  not  a  whisper,  Yes  or  No, 
There's  not  a  life,  or  death,  or  birth, 
niat  has  a  feather's  w«ght  of  worth 
Without  H  woman  in  IL 
A  man  who  knows  the  world  will  not  only  make  the 
most  of  everything  he  does  know,  but  of  many  things  be 
does  not  know ;  and  will  gain   more  credit  by  his  adroit 
mode  of  hiding  ignorance  than  the  pedant  by  his  awkward 
attempt  to  exhibit  his  erndition.  Cblton. 

The  noblest  men  that  live  on  earth 
Are  men  whose  handsare  brown  with  tcH, 
Who,  backed  by  no  ancestral  graves, 
Hew  down  the  woods  and  till  the  soil. 
And  win  thereby  a  prouder  name 
Than  follows  king's  or  warrior'a  Gune.' 
In  tba  lexicon  of  youth,  which  &te  reaerres  for  a  bright 
nanbood,  there  is  no  such  word  as  IkiL  Bubetr, 

sa 
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put  A  seal  upon  yonr  lipe  and  forget  what  f  oa  have  done. 
Aner  yoD  have  been  kind,  after  love  has  stolen  forth  into 
the  world  and  done  its  beauUfal  work,  go  back  into  the 
shade  a«cain  and  say  nothing  about  it  Love  bidee  even 
from  itmU^  Dnimnumd. 

Eclipsed  by  lowly  dicnmetance  men  live  unknown, 
Like  BtreaniB  that  'neath  the  rock-bonnd  surface  flow. 
Bemore  the  rock,  and  lol  the  Btrcam  has  grown 
Into  a  torrent,  forging  weal  or  woe.  Gold$aiiA 

Thej  aaj  fortune  is  a  womaji  and  capHdotis.    Bat  eome- 
Umes  she  ia  a  good  woman,  and  gives  to  those  who  merit 
GtorgiEKoL 
My  bark  ia  waited  on  the  strand  by  breath  divine, 
And  on  the  helm  there  rests  a  hand  other  than  miite. 
Dean  (^  OanUrbvry. 
Do  little  things  now ;  no  shall  big  things  come  to  thee  by- 
and-by  asking  to  be  done.  iVrnon  iVowrft. 

I  am  too  weak  to  stand 
On  pinnacles  of  lame ;  I  find 
It  fills  my  need  if  tbls  my  hand 
Can  tonch  one  heart,  and  make  It  kind.      Benid, 
When  a  man's  good  deeds  speak  fbr  themselves  he  eboold 
not  allow  bis  voice  to  drown  theirs. 

Cease  to  lament  for  that  thon  canst  not  belp. 
And  study  help  for  that  which  thon  lament'st; 
Hme  is  the  nurse  and  breeder  of  all  good.     Shak^imn, 
If  we  cannot  live  so  as  to  be  happy,  let  ns  at  least  live 
BO  as  to  deserve  happiness.  ^dde. 

The  smallest  deed  may  tell  the  truly  brave; 
Thb  smallest  skill  may  serve  a  life  to  save; 
The  amalleat  draught  the  thirsty  may  relieve; 
The  eliiEliest  shock  may  make  a  heart  to  grlevs. 
Naught  is  so  small  that  it  may  not  contain 
The  rose  of  pleasure  or  the  thorn  of  pain. 
One  of  the  snreat  lugns  of  advancing  years  Is  the  magnt 
lying  of  the  importance  of  little  things. 
What  yon  keep  by  yon  you,  may  change  and  mend ; 
Bat  words  once  spoke  can  never  be  recalled.    Roteoimnon. 
Example  Is  more  forcible  then  precept.  People  took  at  taj 
ux  days  to  see  what  I  mean  on  the  seventh.     Rev.  S.  Ogek. 
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Where  the  world  Deeds  workers  be  thou ; 

Where  there's  wrouft,  then  make  it  right; 

Where  there's  need,  there  is  thy  miaHion, 

Tail  throogh  darkneas  »nd  through  light 

It  b  good  to  be  DDselflsh  and  generous,  bat  don't  carry  that 

toofiw.    It  will  not  do  to  give  yourself  bi  be  meltod  down 

for  the  benefit  of  the  tallow  trade;  yoa  mnst  know  where 

ta  find  yonrselt  Qeorgt  ESiot- 

Thoo  ne'er  mayst  aee 

The  purple  from  thy  shoulders  &lling  down ; 
Bat  it  ifl  thine  to  live  rifcht  royally, 
King  of  thyself,  and  gain  a  king's  renown.         Noble. 
In  proportion  aa  oor  Bympathiee  enlarge  and  onr  charity 
Inrrrsnm,  we  paeaeas  ouraelvee  of  ampler  treasures.    The 
man  who  is  narrow,  who  is  sectarian,  who  is  Ml  of  prejudicefl, 
■hots  himself  oat  Grom  much  that  might  help  him. 

Jama  ^venum  Qarke, 
Weeping  fbr  a  night  alone  endnreth, 

Ood  at  last  shall  brii^  a  morning  hoar ; 

In  the  frozen  bnds  of  every  winter 

Sleep  the  blossoms  of  a  fntnre  flower.  JTr*.  SUnae. 

As  the  sky  is  not  ateadfitsllj  clear,  bat  often  is  covered 

with  donds,  still  throngh  the  folds  there  shine  at  Intervals 

the  everlasting  stars,  so  throngh  the  darkness  of  our  hearts 

there  steals  at  times  the  celestial  glory,  and  we  rejoice  that 

there  is  a  heaven  above  the  world.  Btteher. 

Therefore,  though  few  may  praise,  or  help,  or  heed  us. 

Let  us  work  on  with  head,  or  heart,  or  hand  ; 
For  that  we  know  the  fntnre  ages  need  w, 
And  we  must  help  our  time  1«  take  its  stand. 

R.  A.  Vaughan. 
The  tme  hero  is  the  great  wise  man  of  duty. — he  whose 
soal  is  armed  by  tmth  and  supported  by  the  smile  of  God ; 
he  who  meets  life's  perils  with  a  cautious  but  tranquil  spirit, 
gathers  strength  by  facing  its  storms,  and  dies,  if  he  is  called 
to  die,  as  a  Christian  victor  at  the  post  of  duty.  ButlmtU. 
By  thine  own  soul's  law  learn  to  live ; 

And  if  men  thwart  thee,  take  no  heed ; 
And  if  men  bate  thee,  have  no  care; 

Sing  thou  thy  song  and  do  thy  deed  ; 
Hope  thou  thy  hope  and  pray  thy  prayv, 
And  claim  no  crown  they  will  not  give. 
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Let  OB  do  oar  duty,  mnd  pray  that  we  mkir  do  our  duty 
here,  now,  to-day ;  not  in  dreamy  sweetnew,  bnt  in  actiT« 
energy;  not  in  tbe  green  ooaa  of  the  fature,  bnt  in  Uie 
dosty  deeeit  of  the  preeent ;  not  in  imagination  of  other- 
where, bnt  in  the  realities  of  now.  Carum  Rnrar. 
Small  griefs  find  tongnee;  full  (sske  are  ever  found 
To  give,  if  any,  yet  but  little  soiiad  ; 
Deep  wat«rs  nobelew  are ;  and  this  we  know, 
That  chiding  streams  betray  small  depth  below. 
Do  the  tmth  yon  know,  and  yon  shall  leam  the  tnth 
yon  need  to  know.  MaeDawdd. 
The  gods  in  bounty  work  np  storms  aboQt  ns. 
That  give  mankind  occasion  to  exert 
Their  hidden  strenf^h,  and  throw  ont  into  practioe 
Virtnee  that  ehnn  the  day,  and  lie  concealed 
In  tbe  smooth  seasons  and  the  calm  of  life.         JAfimi. 
A  Quaker  lady,  who  is  herself  tbe  best  poesiblB  recom, 
mandation  of  her  preecriptions,  BQggeets  the  following  oo*. 
metica:  For  the  lipe,  troth  ;  for  the  voice,  prayer;  for  the 
eyee,  pity;  fbr  the  hands;  charity;  for  the  figure,  a]»ight' 
nesB ;  for  the  heart,  love. 

At  the  devil's  booth  all  things  are  sold ; 
Each  ounce  of  dross  costs  its  ounce  of  gold ; 

For  a  cap  and  bells  onr  livee  we  pay, 
Babbles  we  buy  with  a  whole  soul's  ticking : 

Tis  heaven  alone  that  is  given  away, 
•Ha  only  God  may  be  had  for  the  asking.     ^  LoaA 
Never  be  afrtud  to  donbt,  if  only  yon  have  the  dispodr 
tion  to  believe;  and  doubt,  in  order  that  you  may  end  in 
believing  the  truth.  Laghttm. 

This  one  thing  will  I  do— moet  gratefully 
I  will  accept  the  life  Ood  gives  to  me, 
And  wear  it  proudly,  wear  it  patiently. 
Moulded  and  fashioned  by  his  mighty  band. 
He  gives  to  me  the  life  that  he  has  planned, 
And  bids  me  take  and  see  and  nndeistand. 
Among  the  millions  of  eternity, 
Plain  as  thou  art,  there  is  no  one  like  tbe«, 
O  life  I  I  bow  before  thee  reverently  I 
High  privilege— a  gift  so  rare  to  takel 
So  I  accept  it,  and  for  Thy  great  sake. 
Of  this,  th*  life  thon  giv'st,  the  best  will  maka. 
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wRnomn  ads  nnntT 

"  Bii^wl,  have  foa  cracked  nuts  for  the  dcMert  I  want  to 
makeV"  "Vie,  ma'am;  all  but  tbim  big  walnats,  an'  it'll 
take  HtronKerjawe  than  mine  to  manage  tbim;  but  I  gol 
troo  will  de  othera  all  roi)fht,  ma'am." 

"  So,"  Mid  Mr.  DoneKon,  "  they've  been  printing  the  fbne- 
ral  notices  av  a  man  that  wasn't  dead  I'll.  It's  a  nice  fix 
he'd  be  in  if  he  bad  been  wan  of  theee  people  that  believe§ 
iverytbing  in  the  newapapen  I '' 

An  EngliBhmait  was  boasting  to  an  American  that  thejr 
bad  a  book  in  the  BritiBh  Mosenm  which  was  once  owned 
by  Ci(«ro.  "Oh,  that  unt  uotbin- I"  retorted  the  American. 
"In  tbemuseara  in  Boating  they've  got  the  lead  pencil  that 
tiatii  used  to  check  o£F  the  animals  that  went  into  the  ark." 
There  are  two  sides  to  every  qneetion.— onrs  and  the 
mongaide. 

The  laperfl  are  not  made  of  pipes, 

And  cowards  are  not  made  of  cows- 
And  lyrea  are  not  made  of  lies. 

While  bowera  are  not  made  of  bowi. 
The  wickets  are  not  made  of  wicks, 

And  candles  are  not  made  of  cane; 
And  ticket&are  not  made  of  ticks, 

Wbilapaaelfl  are  nohroade  ot  pttta. 
The  cattle  are  not  mad»of  cats. 

While  willows  are  not  made  of  will^ 
And  battles  are  not  made  of  bats. 

And  pilgrims  artuiot  maddot  pills. 
The  cornels  are  not  made  of  corns, 

A  hotel  is  not  made  of  a  hoe ; 
And  hornets  are  not  made  ot  horns. 
While  all  poets  cannot  be  Poe. 
*'8ar,  mamma  what  does  that  spell?"  Inqalred  a  briifbt 
ToonRster  handing  his  mother  a  slip  of  paper  bearing  this 
hieroglyphic  80. 

"  C  ei|^ty ;  C  eighty,'  repeated  bis  mother  as  she  studied 
overtt.    "  Iteally,  I  give  it  up." 

"  That's  fiinay,"  (trinned  the  boy ;  "a  grown  woman  not 
knowing  what  C  eighty  spells." 
The  mother  gave  it  another  hitch. 
"  Well,  1  don't,"  she  admitted. 
Then  the  boy  Uajihed  at  htn  mother. 
■*  Why,"  he  said, "  C  eighty  spells  cat,  doesnt  ItT" 
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SES  OHs  antiDKU)  cHoics  ■ftacnows  Bo.  10^ 

The  Boene  is  LondoD.  A  ragged  urchin  slAnda  in  front 
of  a  Peep  Show  on  the  etrand.  The  lad  has  just  paid  his 
penny  and  is  now  litaading  OT)  tip-toe  to  look  through  the 
little  aperture  at  the  wonderful  panorama  within. 

"Yon  see,  eouny,"  said  the  Hhowjiian,  "  the  tnin  of  cats 
CotnCB  along  this  siile,  then  it  goes  out  of  sight  through   tha 
tunnel,  and  then  it   cornea  out  ^ain   on  the  other  aide. 
Where  you  see  a  green  light  it  meana  'all  right,*  and  where 
jon  see  a  red  tight  it  meana  'danger.' " 
"  What'a  the  yellow  light  mean,  miaterT" 
"There  aint  no  yellow  light,  aonny." 
"Yee,  there  it,  mieter." 

"Oh,  no,  aonny,  there  aint  no  yellow  tight  in  this  ahow. 
Where  yon  see  a  green  light  it  means  'all  right,'  and  where 
yon  Bee  a  red  light  it  means 'danger.'    There  aint  no  yel- 
low light,  aonny." 
"  But  there  ia,  mister ;  what's  the  yellow  light  mean  ?  " 
The  showman  decided  that  the  enaieat  way  t«  satisfy  the 
yonngiter'a  cariosity  was  to  take  a  peep  into  the  show  him- 
self. He  did  BO,  and  qaickly  discovered  what  the  boy  meant 
"  The  yellow  light,  sonny,  means  that  the  whole  bloomin' 
show  ia  on  fire,  and  fliture  perfotmances  are  iodefinitaly 
postponed." 

A  beantifril  maiden, 
Beading  a  book ; 
A  picturesque  landacape^ 

A  babbling  brook. 

A  man  with  a  kodak 

In  aecret  prepares 

To  picture  the  mud 

Aa  she  site,  onawarea. 
Her  two  strapping  brothers 
Were  chancing  to  pass — 
Saw  the  man  with  the  kodak, 

And  also  the  lass. 
They  rolled  np  their  eleevea. 

Threw  off  hat.  coat  and  veat, 
The  man  pressed  the  button. 
They  did  the  rest.  JftHmt  WiOeK. 

Gonnael.— Did  yon  observe  anything  particalar  abont  tha 
prisoner  T 
"  Witness. — Yee ;  bia  whiakera." 

"  What  did  yon  observe  with  reference  to  hiawhlakenT" 
That  he  had  nona 
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a  rCNifT  •AViNOK  m 

"TMiSirl  That'e  one  of  the  best  clocks  we  have  in  the 
■tore.  It  goes  eiftht  days  nithqnt  winding."  "  Is  that  so? 
How  long  do  you  figure  she'll  jto  when  you  ilo  wind  her  ?  " 

Mrs.  HQihmora.     You  have  to  settle  up  or  leave. 

Summer  Boarder.  TlmnkH,  awfully.  The  last  place  I  was 
at  they  made  me  <lo  both. 

"  Why  did  you  strike  your  wife  T  " 

"I  gav«  you  my  reason  a  few  minuted  ago,  yonr  honor ; 
becanee  1  was  drunk." 

"  Why  do  you  get  drunk  7  " 

"  Because  1  drink." 

A  young  lady  organist  in  a  Montreal  church  was  very 
anxious  to  make  a  good  impression,  by  her  playing,  on  a 
visiting  clergyman  one  Sanday.  The  organ  was  pumped  by 
an  obstreperous  old  sextan,  who  wonld  often  atop  when  he 
thongbt  the  organ  voluntary  had  Iast«d  long  enough.  Thia 
day  the  or^niet  was  anxious  that  all  should  go  well,  and 
as  the  service  was  about  to  begin  she  wrote  a  note,  in- 
tended solely  for  the  sexton's  eye.  He  took  it,  and  in  spil« 
of  her  anxious  beckontugs,  carried  it  straight  to  the  preacher. 
What  was  (hat  gentleman's  astonishment  when  he  read: 
"  Oblige  me  this  rooming  by  blowing  away  till  I  giva  yoa 
the  signal  ti>  stop.    Misa  Allen. 

Ha  sat  on  a  bicycle  as  straight  as  an  icicle,  and  she  on  a  tri- 
cycle rode  by  bis  side. 
Be  talked  like  a  jolly  fop  and  naught  coald  his  folly  atop, 

with  all  kinds  of  lolly  pop  enlivening  the  ride. 
At  last  incidentally,  more  instinctive  than  mentally,  he  grew 

sentimentally,  saccharine  sweet; 
And  he  told  with  intensity  of  love's  strong  propensity,  its 

force  of  immensity,  its  fervor  and  heat. 
Joettheno'ereome  hummocks  he  sprawled  out  kerflammux, 
and  she  thongbt  what  a  lammux  to  tumble  just  then ! 
Bnt  he  climbed  to  bis  station,  while  she  said  with  elation, 
"  Renew  yonr  narration ;  say  it  over  again." 

I4fnn  Union. 

An  old  man  went  into  a  life  insurance  office  and  asked  to 
be  insnred.  The  company  asked  his  age.  His  reply  waa 
Ninety  four.  "  Why,  my  good  man,  we  cannot  insure  you," 
said  the  company.  "Why  not?"  he  demanded.  "Why 
you  are  ninety-four  yearsold."  "  What  of  that?"  the  old 
man  cried ;  look  at  slatistirs.  and  they  will  tell  you  that 
fewer  men  die  at  ninety-four  than  at  any  other  ag«. 
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CHOICI  UUK.'nONI  Ho 

lAwyer. — Yon  will  get  your  third  out  of  th«  estate,  n 
Widov.— Oh,  Mr.  Blnebagg!    How  can  you  say  sach  a 
thing,  with  my  second  hardly  cold  in  bie  grave? 

Jane— Henry,  what  would  you  do  if  yon  should  go  to  the 
post^ffice,  buy  a  stamp,  ask  the  maa  to  stick  it  on  for  you 
and  he  refiased  ? 

Henry  (who  is  TQ17  serious).— What  would  Ido7    Stick 
It  on  myselC 
"  I  should  stick  it  on  the  letter." 

Rural  Hagiatrate. — Kourad,  you  are  charged  with  com- 
mitting an  assault  on  the  night-watcbuUHi. 
K«Drad.— I  only  threw  his  jacket  behind  the  stove. 
Night-watchman, — Yes,  your  worship,  Ijut  I  was  inside 
the  jacket ;  that  makes  all  the  difference. 
Only  a  golden  curl- 
Bo  beautiful,  dainty  and  smooth ; 
What  a  power  it  has  to  recall 

Bweet  memories,  sorrows  to  soottie. 
Only  a  golden  curl, 

Perhaps  in  a  happier  hour 
In  merriment  stolen,  and  prized 

More  dearly  than  riches  or  power. 
Only  a  golden  curl- 
Sweet  treasure  I  How  fragile  a  thing 
To  summon  dead  memorise  back. 

And  tears  to  the  eyelids  tn  bring! 
Only  a  golden  carl— 

But  oh,  how  the  sentiment  roughen% 
And  poetry  changes  to  prose, 
To  find  it  in  one  qf  out  ntuHa^  I 

Ben  rtood  AnJK 
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